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November,  1927,  to  April,  1928 


Copyright,  1928,  by  Doubleday,  Pace  &  Co. 
Garden  City  and  New  York 


Adventuring  in  Orchids,  April  50. 
AmemLya,  photographs  by,  April  53,  65. 
America,  Spanish  Architecture  in  Tropi- 
cal, Jan.  41. 
American  Antiques,  The  Geographv  of, 

Nov.  42,  Dec.  37,  Jan.  48,  Feb.  57. 
American  Woman's  Home  in  Italy,  An, 

photographs  of,  Nov.  45. 
And  So  to  Christmas!  Dec.  65. 
Andrade,  George  W.  R.,  articles  by,  Feb. 

27-i,  Mch.  22-a,  April  18. 
Antiques,  The  Geographv  of  American, 

Nov.  42,  Dec.  37,  Jan.  48,  Feb.  57. 
Architect's  Own  House,  An,  Jan.  53. 
Architectural    Eccentricity,    The  High 

Cost  of,  Nov.  52. 
Architecture,    Efficiency    in  Domestic, 

April  70. 

Architecture  for  the  Autoist,  April  80. 

Architecture  in  Tropical  America,  Span- 
ish, Jan.  41. 

Architecture  of  Houses,  discussion  by 
A.  I.  Meigs,  Nov.  59. 

Armbrister,  Fred,  photographs  by,  Jan. 
35,  Mch.  59. 

Arnold,  Brent,  residence  of,  April  52. 

Arnold,  Wm.  D.  I.,  articles  by,  Feb.  69, 
Mch.  46. 

Autoist,  Architecture  for  the,  April  80. 
Ayres,  Atlee  B.,  residence  of,  Jan., 53. 

Baker,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  article  by,  April 
66. 

Balance  in  Composition,  Nov.  (i.'S. 

Bath    House    Architecture    in  Garden 

Design,  April  40. 
Beinted  Popularity  of  Pewter,  The,  Feb. 

62. 

Bermuda  Race,  The,  May  68. 

Blaine,  Mahlon,  sketch  by,  Dec.  70. 

Blue  in  the  Garden,  Mch.  58. 

Blue  Roof,  The  House  with  the,  Dec.  71. 

Book  for  Every  Purpose,  A,  Feb.  00. 


Boston  Museum  Fine  Arts,  painting  from, 
April  34. 

Brady,  Mrs.  James  Cox,  residence  of, 
Mch.  59 

Briscoe,  Arthur,  etching  by,  Dec.  insert. 
Building,  The  Triple  Entente  in,  April  61. 
Bultitude,  Henry  F.,  room  by,  Dec.  48. 
Bus,  Stagecoach  into,  Dec.  52. 
Butler,  Andrew,  etching  by,  Dec.  insert. 

Cahen,  Edward,  article  by,  Mch.  58. 
Campanulas  in  the  Rock  Garden,  Jan.  72. 
Canadian  Christmas  cards,  Dec.  40. 
Catering  for  Christmas,  Dec.  78. 
Charles  of  London,  room  of  the  month  by, 
Feb.  44. 

Chase,  Joseph  Cummings,  Meigs  sketch 

by,  Nov.  58. 
Cheap  House,  Don't  Build  a,  April  64. 
Chinese  Influence  on  Western  Decoration, 

Feb.  45. 

Christmas  cards,  Canadian,  Dec.  46. 
Christmas,  Catering  for.  Dec.  78. 
Christmas  Guest,  The  Man  Who  Could 

not  Find  a,  Dec.  79. 
Christmas  Prologue,  A,  Dec.  32. 
Chronicles  of  a  Countryman,  XI — This 

Our   Life,   Nov.  07:  XII  -Christmas 

Day  at  ( 'ollin's,  Dec  54. 
Clark,  Allan,  sculpture  l>y,  Feb.  43. 
Clark,  Roland,  etching  by,  Dec.  insert. 
Clocks  and  Clockraakers,  .Ian.  is. 
Closed  Car,  The  Always  Popular,  Dec. 

112. 

Cl,,s,.t  Decorative,  The,  Feb.  72. 

(  lot Ik-,  for  the  Country,  Nov.  124,  Dec. 

118,  Feb.  108,  Mch.  100.  April  182. 
Coe,  William  R.,  residence  of,  Feb.  49; 
gardens  of,  Mch.  50. 

Coffin,  Marian,  garden  by,  Mch.  65. 
Color  and    Background   in  the  Home, 

Nov.  35. 
Color  in  the  Garden,  Mich.  37. 


Composition,  Balance  in,  Nov.  63. 
Conservatory,  Elbert,  Jan.  56. 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  painting  from, 
Mch.  34. 

Coulter,  Mary  J.,  etching  by,  Dec.  insert. 
Country  House,  Restoring  a  Regency, 
Feb.  35. 

Country  Life  House  for  1918,  Jan.  61. 
Country  Place  in  Michigan,  An  English, 
April  59. 

Countryman,  Chronicles  of  a,  XI — This 
Our  Life,  Nov.  67;  XII— Christmas 
Day  at  Collin's,  Dec.  54. 

dimming.  Rose,  room  of  the  month  by, 
Nov.  62. 

Dangler,  David,  residence  of,  Nov.  56. 
Darling,  Charles,  photographs  by,  Mch. 
69. 

David,  Jacques  Louis,  painting  by,  Jan. 
34. 

Davis,  Warren,  etching  by,  Dec.  insert. 
Death  Valley,  The  Paradise  of,  Jan.  64. 
Decoration,  Chinese  influence  on,  Feb.  45. 
Decoration,  Japanese  influence  on,  Mch. 
63. 

Decorative,  The  Closet,  Feb.  72. 
Delphiniums  Over    Twenty-five  Sfears, 

Mch.  35. 
Dining  as  a  Fine  Art,  Jan.  02,  63 
Diversity  in  Negligees,  Feb.  108. 
Dog  department,  Feb.  27-i,  Mch.  22-a, 

April  18. 

Dombrowski,  Baroness,  etching  by,  Dec. 
insert. 

Domestic  Architecture,  Efficiency  in, 
April  70. 

Don't  Build  a  Cheap  House,  April  64. 
Dorking  Fowl,  The,  Jan.  50. 
Drevenstedt,  J.  H.,  article  by,  Jan.  50. 
Dutel,  Pierre,  article  by,  Nov.  35. 
Dyer,  Walter  A.,  articles  by,  Nov.  67,  Dec. 
54. 


Eberlein,  Harold  D.,  articles  by,  Nov.  72. 
Editor  Looks  About,  The,  Nov.  49,  Jan. 

54.  Feb.  48,  Mch.  49,  April  44. 
Efficiency  in  Domestic  Architecture,  April 

70. 

Elbert,  Robert  G.,  residence  \f,  Jan.  56. 
English  Country  Place  in  Micnigan,  An, 

April  59. 
Ensembles  for  Spring,  April  132. 
Etchings,  A  Pot-Pourri  of,  Dec.  insert. 
Essex  Hounds,  A  Morning  with  the,  Nov. 

40. 

Exley  &  Kite,  landscape  architects,  three 
gardens  by,  Nov.  60. 

Fleur-de-Luce:  The  Flower  of  Romance, 
Feb.  69. 

Fogarty,  Thomas,  sketches  by,  Nov.  67, 

Dec.  54. 
Fortress  Home,  A,  Mch.  59. 
Fortunate  Isle,  The,  Jan.  35. 
Fowl,  The  Dorking,  Jan.  50 
Framing  the  Garden  Picture,  Mch.  65. 
French,  Leigh,  Jr.,  architect,  house  by, 

Dec.  42. 

Galsworthy,  Frank,  garden  paintings  by, 

Mch.  37. 
Garden,  Blue  in  the,  Mch.  58. 
Garden,  Color  in  the,  Mch.  37. 
Garden  Design,  Bath  House  Architecture 

in,  April  40. 
(.anlen,  My  Sentimental,  Mch.  46. 
Garden  of  Edward  Lowe,  April  59. 
Garden  of  J.  D.  Munger,  Feb.  60. 
Garden  paintings  by  Frank  Galsworthy, 

Mch.  37. 

Garden  Picture,  Framing  the,  Mch.  65. 
Garden  Picture,  Trees  in  the,  Mch.  41. 
Gardening  by  the  Sea,  Mch.  72. 
Gardens  by  Exley  &  Kite,  Nov.  60. 
Gardens  of  Wm.  R.  Coe,  Mch.  50. 
Gaskell,  Percival,  etching  by,  Dec.  insert. 
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Gayley,  ML,  sketches  by,  Nov.  35. 
Gazebo  at  Kenworthy,  April  45. 
Geography  of  American  Antiques,  The, 

Nov.  42,  Dec.  37,  Jan.  4S,  Feb.  57. 
Gill,  Margaret  M.,  March  cover. 
Gottscho,  Samuel  H.,  photograph  by, 

Mch.  30,  April  47,  56. 
Gould,  R.  G.,  article  by,  Mch.  126. 
Guild,  Lurelle,  articles  by,  Nov.  42,  Dec. 

37,  Jan.  4S,  Feb.  57. 
Gulliver,  Harold  G.,  articles  by,  Nov. 

26-j,  Dec.  25-k,  Jan.  26,  Feb.  27-e, 

April  15-o. 
Gillies,  John  Wallace,  photographs  by, 

Jan.  52. 

Hall,  May  Emery,  article  by,  Feb.  62. 
Hanks,  Stedman,  residence  of,  Nov.  55. 
Hare,  R.  C,  April  cover. 
Harriman,  E.  £.,  article  by,  Mch.  68. 
Hatch,  Eric,  articles  by,  Feb.  82,  Mch.  80. 
Hatfield,  Milton,  residence  of,  Jan.  52. 
Hawaii,  The  Race  to,  April  142. 
Hay,  Stuart,  sketches  by,  Dec.  65. 
Healv,  Harrv,  photographs  by,  Mch.  50, 
April  40. 

Hewitt,  M.  E.,  photographs  by,  Jan.  42, 
47,  56,  Feb.  44,  49,  72,  Mch.  50,  April 
59,  61. 

High  Cost  of  Architectural  Eccentricity, 

The,  Nov.  52. 
Home,  Color  and  Background  in  the, 

Nov.  35. 

Home,  Power  House  into,  April  35. 
Hooper,  R.  S.,  article  by,  Dec.  65. 
Hosmer,  Florence  Armes,  painting  bv, 
Dec.  48 

Hounds,  A  Morning  with  the  Essex,  Nov. 
40. 

Hourwich,  Rebecca,  article  by,  Feb.  66. 
House,  Don't  Build  a  Cheap,  April  64. 
House  for  Sportsmen,  A,  Nov.  66. 
House  That  Will  Last,  The,  April  54. 
House  with  the  Blue  Roof,  The,  Dec.  71. 
Hunt,  Lynn  Bogue,  Nov.  cover. 

Immortal  Name,  An,  Dec.  40. 
Important  Ocean  Races,  Two,  Nov.  71. 
Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  painting  of,  April 
34. 

Iris,  Feb.  69. 

Iris  is  Queen,  Where,  Mch.  69. 
Iris  Over  Twenty-five  Years,  The,  Nov. 
50. 

Italy,  An  American  Woman's  Home  in, 
photographs  of,  Nov.  45. 

Japanese  influence  on  decoration,  Mch.  63. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  Secret  Home,  April  41. 
Jewels  and  Jeweled  Gifts,  Dec.  118. 
Jones,  Robert  T.,  article  by,  April  64. 
June,  Virginia,  article  by,  Jan.  58. 

Kenworthy,  Gazebo  at,  April  45. 
King,  Charles  A.,  article  by,  April  54. 
King,  Mrs.  Francis,  articles  by,  Nov.  50, 
Mch.  35,  April  59. 

Landscape  Beautiful,  The,  photographs, 
Mch.  44. 

"Lankes,  J.  J.,  woodblocks  by,  Dec.  74. 
Lagerlbf,  Selma,  article  by,  Dec.  79. 
Largest  and  Smallest  Motor  Boats,  The, 
Nov.  70. 

Levick,  E.,  photographs  by,  Nov.  70,  71, 
April  68. 


Lie,  Jonas,  Xmas  insert. 
Linens  Great  and  Small,  April  94. 
Lockwood,  Sarah  M.,  article  by,  Dec.  49. 
Long- Legged  Sporting  Terriers,  The,  Jan. 
68. 

Lowe,  Edward,  garden  of,  April  59. 
Luggage,  Jan.  96. 

McCann,  Lee,  articles  bv,  Nov.  88,  Dec. 

94.  Jan.  85,  Feb.  88,  Mch.  86,  April  94. 
McCully,  Anderson,  article  by,  Jan.  72. 
Major,  Howard,  article  by,  Jan.  41. 
.Maternity.  Mch.  34 

Mayfair,  Shop  Windows  of,  Nov.  96,  Dec. 
102,  Jan.  92,  Feb.  98,  Mch.  96,  April 
104. 

Meigs,  A.  I.,  discusses  architecture,  Nov. 
59. 

Melehers,  Gari,  painting  by,  Mch.  .'54. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  painting 

from,  Jan.  34. 
Michigan,  An  English  Country  Place  in, 

April  59. 

Milham,  C.  G.,  article  by,  Jan.  64. 
Milne,  A.  A.,  article  by,  Dec.  40. 
Mirrors,  old,  Feb.  57. 
Modernistic  Furnishings,  Feb.  104. 
Molloy,  Anne  Shirley,  articles  by,  Nov. 

124,"  Dec.  118,  Jan'  96,  Feb.  108,  Mch. 

106,  April  132. 
Month,  Room  of  the,  Nov.  62,  Dec.  48, 

Jan.  47,  Feb.  44,  Mch.  62,  April  65. 
Mora,  F.  Luis,  painting  by,  Dec.  32. 
Morley,  Christopher,  article  by,  Dec.  34. 
Morning  with  the  Essex  Hounds,  A,  Nov. 

40. 

Motor  Boat  Exhibition,  The,  Mch.  126. 
Motor  Boats  and  Yachts,  Jan.  66,  67. 
Motor  Styles  for  1928,  Nov.  106. 
Motor  World,  The,  Feb.  82,  Mch.  80. 
Motordom,  The  New  Year  in,  Jan.  100. 
Mimger,  J.  D.,  garden  of,  Feb.  60. 
Museum  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  painting  from, 
April  34. 

My  Sentimental  Garden,  Mch.  46. 

Nassau,  The  Fortunate  Lie,  Jan.  35 
Negligees,  Diversity  in,  Feb.  108. 

(•((-.in  Races,  Two  Important,  Nov.  71. 
On  Ski-;,  Jan.  55. 

Orchids,  Adventuring  in,  April  50. 

Organs,  Residence  Pipe,  Jan.  85. 

( Oriental  Influence  on  Western  Decoration: 

I — Chinese  Influence,  Feb.  45;  II — 

Japanese,  Mch.  63. 

Paddock,  Ringside  &  Byre,  Nov.  26-j, 
Dec.  25-k,  Jan.  26,  Feb."  27-e,  April  15-e 

Painted  Room,  The,  Nov.  72. 

Paradise  of  Death  Valley,  The,  Jan.  64. 

Patterson,  Charles  Robert,  painting  by, 
Nov.  insert. 

Peck,  Henry  J.,  sketches  and  poem  by, 
Dec.  67. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 

painting  from,  Feb.  34. 
Pewter,  The  Belated  Popularity  of,  Feb. 

62. 

Pianos,  Feb.  88. 

Power  House  into  Home,  April  35. 
Price,  Matlack,  article  by,  April  61. 

Race  to  Hawaii,  The,  April  142. 
Radio,  Mch.  86. 

Ramsdell,  Roger  W.,  sketches  by,  Feb.  35. 


Ramsey,  C.  T.,  article  by,  April  50. 
Raymore,  Henry  B.,  article  by,  Mch.  72. 
Reeve,  Ethel  A.,  article  by,  Feb.  72. 
Refreshment  stands,  April  80. 
Regency  Country  House,  Restoring  a, 
Feb.  35. 

Reindel,  E.,  Dec.  cover;  sketches  by,  Dec. 
40. 

Reincarnation  of  an  Old  Long  Island 

Barn,  The,  Nov.  55. 
Residence,  Atlee  B.  Ayres,  Jan.  53. 
Residence,  Mrs.  James  Cox  Brady,  Mch. 

59. 

Residence,  Arnold  Brent,  April  52. 
Residence,  William  R.  Coe,  Feb.  49. 
Residence,  David  Dangler,  Nov.  56. 
Residence,  Robert  G.  Elbert,  Jan.  56. 
Residence,  Stedman  Hanks,  Nov.  55. 
Residence,  Milton  Hatfield,  Jan.  52. 
Residence,  Mrs.  Jean  Schmidlapp,  April 
47. 

Residence,  Walter  Sennhauser,  April  53. 
Residence,  George  B.  St  .  George,  April  56. 
Residence,  Lawrence  Wilder,  Jan.  42. 
Residence  Pipe  Organs,  Jan.  85. 
Restoring  a  Regency  Country  House, 
Feb.  35. 

Rethberg,  Elisabeth,  article  by,  Jan.  55. 
Riegel,  J.,  Jr.,  sketches  by,  Dec.  52. 
Roberts,  Kenneth  L.,  article  by,  Dec.  71. 
Roberts,  Ralph,  article  by,  Nov.  106. 
Rock  Garden,  Campanulas  in  the,  Jan.  72. 
Roof,  The  Time- Proof,  April  66. 
Room  of  the  Month,  The,  Nov.  62,  Dee. 

48,  Jan.  47,  Feb.  44,  Mch.  62,  April  65. 
Room,  The  Painted,  Nov.  72. 
Rose,  Stuart,  article  by,  Nov.  40. 
Rosenfeld,  Morris,  photographs  by,  Nov. 

70,  71,  April  68. 
Rosseau,  Percival,  painting,  by,  Dec.  56. 
Roth,  Ernest,  etching  by,  Dec.  insert. 
Rowe,  Henry  W.,  architect,  house  by, 

Nov.  66. 

Sawyer,  W.  C.  photographs  by,  April  142. 
Schmidlapp,    Mrs.    Jean,    residence  of, 
April  47. 

Screen,  The  Spirit  of  the,  Feb.  .">.). 
Sea,  Gardening  by  the,  Mch.  72. 
Sennhauser,  Walter,  residence  of,  April 
53. 

Sentimental  Garden,  My,  Mch.  46. 
Sheppard,  Warren,  painting  by,  Dec.  65. 
Shop  Windows  of  Mayfair,  Nov.  96,  Dee. 

1(12,  Jan.  02,  Feb.  98,  Mch.  96,  April 

104 

Short-Legged  Terriers,  The,  Feb.  41. 
Signalling  for  a  Pilot,  Nov.  insert. 
Silver,  handwrought,  Feb.  54. 
Sjilver,  Set  with,  II.,  Nov.  88. 
Singleton,  Esther,  articles  by,  Feb.  45, 

Mch.  63. 
Skiing,  Jan.  55. 
Slate  roofs,  April  66. 

Smallest  and  Largest  Motor  Boats,  The, 
Nov.  70. 

Smith,  Dorothy  Hope,  sketches  bv,  Dee. 
34. 

Spanish  Architecture  in  Tropical  America, 
Jan.  41. 

Spirit  of  the  Screen,  The,  Feb.  55. 
Sportsmen,  A  House  for,  Nov.  66. 
Spring  Ensembles,  April  132. 
Springtime  in  Yosemite,  Mch.  40. 
St.  George,  George  B.,  residence  of,  April 
50. 


Stagecoach  into  Bus,  Dec.  52. 
Sterne,  Ashley,  article  by,  Dec.  78. 
Sully,  Thomas,  painting  by,  Feb.  34. 
Summertime  all  the  Time,  Jan.  56. 

Taylor,  C.  Stanley,  articles  bv,  Nov.  52, 
April  70. 

Tebbs  &  Knell,  Inc.,  photographs  by, 

Nov.  56,  Mch.  62. 
Terriers,  The  Long-Legged  Sporting,  Jan. 

68. 

Terriers,  The  Short-Legged,  Feb.  41. 
Thomas  Jefferson's  Secret  Home,  April 
41. 

Thomas,   Martha  Banning,  article  by, 
Dec.  52. 

Thomson,  A.  A.,  article  by,  Dec.  32. 
Thorndike,  John  R.,  articles  bv,  Feb.  41, 
Jan.  68. 

Time-Proof  Roof,  The,  April  66. 
Townsend,  Ernest  N.,  art  sketches  bv, 
Dec.  49. 

Townsend,  Reginald  T.,  article  by,  Jan. 
35. 

Tragic  Voyage  of  the  Letty  Lee,  Dec.  67. 
Trees  in  the  Garden  Picture,  Mch  41. 
Triple  Entente  in  Building;  The,  April 
61. 

Tropical  America,  Spanish  Architecture 
in,  Jan.  41. 

Unamiable  Child,  The,  Dec.  34. 

Velasquez,  painting  by,  April  34. 
\  ines  and  Common-sense,  Mch.  68. 
Virginia,  In  Old,  woodblocks  of,  Dec.  74. 
Vistas  in  the  Garden  Picture,  Feb.  60. 

Walcott,  Russell  S.,  architect,  Dangler 

residence  by,  Nov.  56. 
Walker  &  Gillette,  Coe  residence  bv,  Feb. 

49. 

Waltman,  Harry  P.,  article  and  paintings 

by,  April  35. 
Walworth,  G.  Shaw,  Jan.  cover. 
Wanderings,  Winter,  Jan.  45. 
Wangner,  Ellen  D.,  article  by,  Jan.  45. 
Waref,  photographs  of,  Dec.  42. 
Warmuth,  Jeannette,  decoration  bv,  Dec. 

32. 

Warrender,  Beverly  U.,  article  by,  Feb. 

35. 

Waugh,  Frank  A.,  article  by,  Mch.  41. 
Western  Decoration,  Japanese  Influence 

on,  Mch.  63. 
What  Mrs.  Allen  Didn't  Know,  Dec.  49. 
When  Winter  Comes  to  Yosemite,  Jan. 

58. 

Where  Iris  is  Queen,  Mch.  69. 

Wilder,  Lawrence,  residence  of,  Jan.  42. 

Wilstach,  Paul,  article  by,  April  41. 

Winter  in  the  Yosemite,  Jan.  58. 

Winter  Wanderings,  Jan.  45. 

Wilson,  Elsie  Cobb,  article  by,  Nov.  63. 

Wilson,  Jade,  article  by,  Feb.  55. 

Woodward,  Robert  Strong,  Feb.  cover. 

Wright,  Cameron,  sketches  by,  Dec.  79. 

Yachts  and  Motor  Boats,  Jan.  66,  67. 
Yachts  and  Yacht  Clubs,  Feb.  64. 
Yachting  Notes,  Nov.  116,  Feb.  112, 

Mch.  67,  April  68. 
Yosemite,  Springtime  in,  Mch.  40. 
Yosemite,  When  Winter  Conies  to,  Jan. 

58. 


Carib 
Cruises 


w; 


'HEN  you  plan  to  cruise  south' 
ward  this  winter,  think  of  the 
romance  and  history  that  clusters 
round  every  port  of  call  in  the  Golden 
Caribbean. 


( 


.  .  .  and  your  memories  of  the  past  are  made  more 
enjoyable  by  the  luxurious  comforts  of  the 
present.  For  Great  White  Fleet  ships  are  built 
especially  for  tropical  cruising.  Every  room  is  an 
outside  room  open  to  views  of  sea  and  sky;  food 
served  is  equal  in  variety  and  quality  to  that 
served  in  any  first'class  hotel. 

.  .  .  and  there  is  a  fine  degree  of  personal  service 
that  makes  good  the  slogan  of  the  Great  White 
Fleet  — "Every  Passenger  a  Guest." 


Sailings  from  Neiv  York  and 
New  Orleans  twice  every 
week  in  the  year 

Great  White  Fleet  Cruises  to  the 
Caribbean  carry  only  first'class 
passengers  and  every  detail  for 
their  comfort  and  amusement — 
hotel  accommodations,  motor 
trips  ashore,  railroad  journeys, 
sight 'Seeing  jaunts  are  all  carefully 
planned  in  advance  --and  every- 
thing is  included  in  the  price  you 
pay  for  your  ticket. 


Address  Passenger  Department 

United  Fruit  Company 

Room  1635 
Battery  Place,  New  York  City 


Write  for  beautiful  booklet  "Carib- 
bean Cruises"  and  leaflets  giving 
"  details  of  Winter  Cruises  to  the 
Caribbean 


10  to  24-Day  Cruises  to 


Cuba       Jamaica     Panama  Canal 

Havana  PortAntonio  Zone 
Kingston  Cristobal 


Costa  Rica 
Port  Limon 


Colombia 
Cartagena 
Puerto  Colombia 
Santa  Marta 


Guatemala 

Puerto  Barrios 
Guatemala  City 


British 
Honduras 

Belize 


Spanish  Honduras 

Puerto  Cortej 
Puerto  Castilla 
Tela 
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"Winfield  Hall" 


A  Unique,  Palatial  Country  House 

in  an  exclusive 

Long  Island  Colony 
at  Glen  Cove 

for  sale  at  a  small  fraction  of  its  cost 
to  settle  an  estate 

18  acres,  elaborately  developed.  Fireproof  residence  of  white 
marble  and  stone,  beautifully  proportioned;  completed  in  1917. 
Appointments  of  finest  quality.  Period  furnishings  by  well' 
known  experts.  Exceptionally  comprehensive  equipment  for 
large  family,  staff  and  guests.  Sightly  location;  superb  Sound 
view.  Extensive  garage  with  service  apartments.  Greenhouses, 
gardens,  tennis  courts,  private  9'hole  golf  course,  proprietary 
interest  in  restricted  community  beach,  bathhouse,  pier,  etc.,  on 
Sound  a  short  distance  away.    Inspection  by  arrangement. 

Kenneth  Ives  &  Co, 

17  East  42nd  Street  New  York  City 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
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WE  TAKE  keen  pleasure  in  being  able  to  offer  to  the 
attention  of  purchasers  of  means  and  discrimination 

"Fortoiseau"  at  Tarrytown 

a  unique  residence  property  crowning  a  commanding  site 
well  up  the  hillside  and  overlooking  a  broad  and  beautiful 
expanse  of  the  Hudson  River  at  its  widest  point. 

Quite  recently  "FORTOISEAU"  was  a  severely  plain,  solid,  square  gray  stone 
pile  which  from  all  appearances  might  have  served  as  a  blockhouse  in  the 
old  Dutch  Knickerbocker  days  of  Tarrytown  as  chronicled  by  Washington 
Irving.  As  such  it  has  been  the  home  of  a  succession  of  men  of  wealth  and 
of  note.  Now  it  stands  transformed  into  as  perfect  an  example  of  the  plea- 
sant, livable  type  of  Italian  villa  as  could  be  desired.  The  granite  walls 
remain,  too  fine  of  texture  and  masonry  to  cover  up  with  stucco;  but  their 
lines  are  broken  and  enlivened  by  bright  awnings  and  by  the  addition  of 
the  stone  terrace  with  its  low  parapet  banked  with  mass  planting  of  gayest 
flowers.  Within,  the  house  is  a  marvel  of  completeness  in  its  equipment  of 
the  most  modern  devices  for  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  central  feature  is  the  great  two-story  living  hall,  a  gem  of  Italian  archi' 
tecture,  adorned  and  furnished  for  the  most  part  with  genuine  old  pieces 
collected  abroad  expressly  for  this  purpose — handsome  carved  oak  doors, 
marble  wall  fountain,  and  delicate  wrought  iron  gates  and  stair  rail  from  old 
Italian  palaces;  a  fireplace  from  Rome;  antique  chairs  upholstered  in  rich 
Venetian  and  Florentine  embroidered  and  brocaded  velvets;  carved  tables 
and  chests,  draperies,  torcheres,  candelabra,  and  the  like.  In  addition,  the 
air  of  comfort  and  homelikeness  is  enhanced  by  a  judicious  intermingling  of 
equally  fine  English  and  French  pieces  and  others  of  special  American  make. 
The  flooring  is  partly  of  beautifully  matched  teakwood,  partly  of  composi- 
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"Fortoiseau,1 


tion  tiling;  the  ceiling  similarly  divided  between  beams  and  panels.  The 
completing  touch  is  a  wonderful  electric  organ,  intricate  but  unobtrusive, 
with  keyboard,  automatic  player  attachment,  echo  and  chimes.  Adjoining 
rooms  on  the  main  floor  are  harmonious  in  treatment. 

A  flight  of  marble  stairs  leads  to  a  gallery  from  which  open  all  rooms  on 
the  second  floor — a  master's  suite  of  bedrooms  in  French  period  style, 
elaborate  boudoir  and  bath,  glass'enclosed  sleeping  porch  and  library; 
also  3  other  charming  sleeping  rooms  each  with  its  bath.  Above  are  3 
more  family  bedrooms  and  2  baths,  and  8  servants'  rooms  with  2  baths. 
All  the  main  baths  are  the  last  word  in  equipment  and  finish,  that  in  the 
master's  suite  being  of  marble,  the  others  done  in  mosaic  tile,  each  of  a 
distinctive  color  scheme,  and  fitted  with  enclosed  showers  and  scales  bujlt 
into  the  walls.    One  even  contains  an  electric  bath  cabinet. 

Other  unusual  features  too  numerous  to  mention  lift  "FORTOISEAU"  far 
out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  country  houses. 

The  estate  comprises  approximately  25  picturesque  hillside  acres,  exquisitely 
landscaped  and  in  prime  condition.  Well-made  tree-lined  drives  give  access 
to  the  house  in  its  secluded  position.  Below  on  one  side  is  a  charming 
formal  sunken  garden,  and  screened  from  view  on  the  other  a  large  kitchen 
garden.  Buildings  on  the  property  consist  of  gate  lodge,  gardener's  cottage 
and  a  very  large  stone  stable-garage  containing  2  complete  service  apartments. 


Kenneth  Ives  6?  Co. 

17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 

Full  commission  to  brokers 
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NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


at  RYE 
jfur^en  5MU 


4ountry  estate  comprising  40  acres  or  attractive  rolling  land.    3  minutes  to  station, 
convenient  to  clubs  and  churches. 

Residence  contains  7  master  rooms,  4  servants'  bedrooms,  7  baths. 
Garage  for  5  cars  with  chauffeur's  quarters.    Gardener's  lodge. 


527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Phone  Murray  Hill  6526 


An  inspection  may  be  arranged  through 

IMGMarvin 


Local  representative  at  Rye  office 
Phone  Rye  212 


NEW  YORK 


The  Spirit  of  a  Community  Is 
Expressed  Through  Its  Homes 

rT">HIS  new  home  at  Larchmont  reflects  the  best  English  tradi' 
tion  in  architecture.  ^Ona  plot  of  about  5  acre  in  one 
of  the  choicest  residential  sections,  at  once  secluded  and  convenient 
to  the  station  and  the  beach  clubs.  ^  Built  to  a  standard  in  stone, 
brick  and  stucco,  the  interior  is  developed  around  a  center  entrance 
hall.  ^  A  living  room  of  fine  dimensions,  great  inviting  open  fire- 
place; cheerful  sun  room,  large  dining  room,  breakfast  nook,  butler's 
pantry  and  glistening  tiled  kitchen.  ^  The  sleeping  apartment  con- 
sists  of  4  large  master  bedrooms  and  2  tiled  baths  with  showers. 
The  attached  2<ar  garage  contains  also  a  chauffeur's  room,  a  maid's 
room  and  bath.  Copper  leaders  and  gutters,  hot  water  heat.  Dec 
orated  in  keeping. 

At  an  interesting  price. 

Prince  £  Ripley 


PIONEERS  '"Zntr 


342  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Murray  Hill  0555 


Branch  Offices  at: 
Scarsdale  Pelham 
White  Plains  New  Rochelle 

Larchmont  Bronxville 

"If  it's  in  Westchester  we  have  it  listed" 


Rye 

Dobbs  Ferry 
Chappaqua 


GEORGIA 


for  Sale 

One  of  the  Finest  Forest  Preserves 
in  the  Country 


A  TRACT  of  valuable  vir- 
gin  timberland,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains of  northern  Georgia,  is 
available  for  purchase.  It  is 
located  on  the  famous  Appal- 
achian Scenic  Highway,  be- 
tween Asheville,  N.  C.  and 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  20  miles  from 
Murphy,  N.  C.  Some  62,000 
acres  are  to  be  sold — an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  for 
individual  or  collective  pur- 
chase. 

In  natural  beauty  of  mountain 


trails,  water-falls,  streams  and 
rivers,  this  tract  is  beyond 
comparison.  A  paradise  for  the 
huntsman  and  angler.  Perfect, 
in  year-'round  climate,  for 
outdoor  sports.  Elevation 
from  2,000  ft.  to  4,800  ft.  at 
Mt.  Enota,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  Georgia. 

For  fifteen  years,  this  tract 
has  had  the  best  of  care.  The 
hardwood  timber  on  it  will 
pay  for  the  investment.  Com- 
plete information  may  be  had 
upon  inquiry  to 


Land  Department 

PFISTER  &  VOGEL  LEATHER  CO. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Patented 

"SURETY  CUSHION" 
EGG  BOXES 

Every  egg  safely  packed  in  an  individual  pocket.  Cases 
are  made  of  wood  and  are  strong  and  serviceable.  In- 
dorsed by  leading  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Poultry- 
men.    Write  for  prices  and  descriptive  literature. 

SURETY   EGG   BOX  CO. 

Established  1913  Hohokus,  N.  J. 


G.  D.  TILLEY, 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a  Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the  House 

and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer 
in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on  hand  the 
most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist       Darien,  Conn. 


The  Mackensen 
Game  Park 


Bob  White 

Pheasants 

Partridges 

Quail 

Wild 
Turkeys 

Deer 

Rabbits 


Peafowl 

Cranes 

Swans 

Ornamental 
Geese  and 
Ducks 

Foxes 

Racoons 


Everything  in  wild  animals,  game,  fancy  birds  for  parks, 
menageries,  private  preserves  and  collections  of  fancy  fowl. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Yardley,  Pa. 


WM.  COOK  &  SONS 

Box  30  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey 

Originator!  of  all  the  Orpingtons  and  recognized  Headquarters 
for  the  Best  White,  Butf,  Black  and  Blue  Orpingtons,  all  of 
which  we  MADE.  Winners  of  over  6fteen  thousand  first 
prizes.  Send  for  price  list  containing  history  of  all  the  Orping- 
tons and  write  requirements. 


Country  Life  Livestock 
Purchasing  Service 

We  wish  to  inform  our  readers  that  whatever 
they  wish  to  buy  in  the  way  of  animals  either 
at  private  sale  or  public  auction,  they  are  in- 
vited to  utilize  without  charge  the  expert  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Harold  G.  (Julliver,  Manager  of 
our  Livestock  Department.  Mr.  Gulliver  has 
bought  many  animals  for  estate  owners  without 
a  single  loss  to  the  buyer.  His  services  are 
sought  by  beginners  and  by  old  established 
breeders  as  well.  Address  all  inquiries  to 
Harold  G.  Gulliver,  Manager  Livestock  Dept. 
COUNTRY  LIFE,  285  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Phone  Pennsylvania  3300 


<♦> 


2  Squab  Books  Free 


2 

3 

<J> 


1,  eggs  in  nest.  2,  squabs  just  hatched. 
3,  two  weeks  old.  4,  four  weeks  old,  ready  for  market. 
Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions  at  higher  prices 
than  chickens.  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to 
do  it.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask  for 
Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised  Plymouth  Rock 
Squa*b  Company.  322  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands. 
Massachusetts.  Established  27  years.  Founder  of  the  Squab 
Industry  27  Years  Ago.  Largest  Business  in  the  World  in  Pigeons 
and  Pigeon  Supplies.  We  ship  breeding  stock  everywhere  on 
three  months  trial.    Reference,  any  *iank  or  trust  company. 


Dutch  Colonial  Bird  House  will  at- 
tract your  feathered  friends.  32 
separate  rooms.  Durable,  ib-ft. 
pole  is  included.    Price  $36. 


Sturdy,  economical  and  remarkably  convenient  are  Hodgson  Sectional  Poultry 
jU5uS'    J*"1'1  °'  vtrmin-proof  red  cedar.    They  Lecp  your  stock  comfortable 

and  healthy  all  year  'round,  thus  assuring  maximum  egg  production.  Quickly 

and  easily  erected.    Free  catalog  W  on  request. 

And  when  it  comes  to  lawn  or  garden  furnishings,  send  for  booklet  No.  1 
furnishings  for  the  Country  Home."     It  gives  complete  information  about 


<♦> 


Rose  Arbors 
Garden  Houses 
Trellises 
Play  Houses 
Garden  Seats 


Perpolas 
Bird  Houses 
Doc  Kennels 
Picket  Fences 


Lattice  Fences 
Pet  Stock  Houses 
Tool  Houses 
Poultry  Houses 


Write  for  your  free  copy  to-day 

E.  F.  HODGSON  CO. 

1108  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
6  East  39th  St.,  New  York 


HODGSON 


Portable 

HOUSES 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANTS 

from  the  world's  most  famous  flock.  A  limited  number 
of  growing  stock  12  to  20  weeks  old.  Unrelated  males 
and  females.    The  best  is  the  cheapest. 

FISH  FARMS 

Mystic  Connecticut 


GOLD  FISH 


Imported  Japanese,  Chinese 
and  American  fancy  fish:  Vari- 
ous aquarium  plants.  We 
manufacture  artistic,  durable 
aquariums  suitable  for  beautiful  homes,  conservatories, 
lawns,  etc.  We  make  aquariums  to  order.  Illustrated 
circular  free. 

PIONEER  AQUARIUM  CO.  Racine,  Wisconsin 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

The  most  beautiful  bird  in  America. 

Bred  by  men  of  science  who  enjoy  problems  of  genetics. 

Wonderful  chicks  full  of  vitality. 

Some  fine  cockerels  ready  for  delivery. 

Write  for  catalogue 

BARR'S  KNOBBYSTONE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  L  J.  J.  Barr,  Mgr.  Narvon,  Pa. 


GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES 

Winners  at  Madison  Square,  Chicago  and  the  "Ses- 
qui."    Pedigreed,  from  "bred  to  lay"  stock. 

Can  sell  mated  pairs,  trios,  or  pens. 

J.  S.  PENNINGTON 


R.  No.  5 


Plainfield.  III. 


LIVE  'DECOYS 

DUCK  HUNTERS — We  have  now  ready  for 
delivery  a  fine  lot  of  genuine  small  variety  Eng- 
lish or  Belgian  Grey  Call  Ducks.  Nearly 
every  variety  of  wild  duck  responds  readily 
to  their  clear,  soft,  enticing  voice.  They  are 
very  tame  and  easy  to  handle.  Order  early 
and  avoid  disappointment.  Also  several  vari' 
eties  of  pheasants,  such  as  Ring  Necks,  Gold' 
ens,  Silvers,  Lady  Amhersts,  etc. 

WALLACE  EVANS  GAME  FARMS 
ST.  CHARLES  ILLINOIS 


SUPPLIES  CALCIUM  FOR  BONE  AND  BODY 
BUILDING.  PRODUCES  HARD  SHELL  EGOS. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  AND  FEEDING  FORMULA 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  Of  AMERICA.  fMTON.U 


MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

Wild  Mallard  Ducb.  Bronze  Turkey* 

We  are  now  offering  for  Nov.  and  Dec.  delivery  only 
the  choicest  of  this  year's  turkeys  for  1928  breeders. 
They  are  large,  vigorous  and  beautifully 
bronzed.  Bred  from  35  lb.  toms  and  20 
lb.  hens. 

Exceptionally  high  feather  color. 
If  in  need  of  new  blood,  or  a  breed- 
ing foundation,  we  can  supply  you 
with  high-class  stock  at  fair  prices. 

Write  for  prices 
Address  CHAS.  H.  KIBBT.  Msnager 
R.  F.  0.  No.  4.  Bo,  C,  PhoenixvtHe.  Pa. 


Painted  Snow-drifts 

LOVELY  LADY  AMHERST  PHEASANTS 

Whitest  of  white  breasts  surmounted  by  rich, 
deep  blue,  bright  yellow,  ocean  &reen,  flaming 
scarlet,  with  ruffs  barred  with  jet  black.  From  a 
base  of  vivid  crimson  their  lon&  tails  gracefully 
project  their  black  and  white  artistry  to  every 
lover  of  the  beautiful  in  all  the  world.      :-:  :-: 

Tame,  pure-blooded,  and  well  cared  for. 

Rare.  Nature's  most  wonderful  creation. 

Forty  dollars  per  pair 
The  Fall  is  the  time  to  buy 

H.  &  M.  G.  MITCHELL     KittM*  nPeoint' 


FREEM  AH D  CARE  FOR  CHICKS 


Gives  Money  M.-.king  Secrets  of  Poultry  Raising.  Tells 
how  to  hatch,  care  for  and  feed  chicks  until  fully  grown. 
Gives  plan  of  Poultry  and  Brooder  Houses.  Describes 
Miller  s  "IDEAL''  INCUBATORS  with  Patented  Egg 
Turning  Trays.  Oil  and  Coal  Burning  BROODERS.  Eggs  for 
hatching — Baby  Chicks — Bargain  Prices.   Wnte  To-day! 


J.  W.  MILLER  CO. 


Box  154,  Rockford,  HI. 


White  Leghorn  Eggs  and  Chicks 

— big  discount  if  ordered  now  for  spring  shipment.  Sired 
by  200  to  293  egg  males.  Egg  bred  28  years.  Winners  20 
egg  contests.  Shipped  C.  0.  D.  Catalogue,  special  price 
bulletin  free.  Thousands  of  pullets,  hens,  cockerels  at 
low  prices. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS       Union,        Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Beauty! 


Wondrous  Beauty  of  plumage !  Lordly  Car- 
riage of  body!  Comely  Shape  and  Type! 
Color  of  exquisite  hue!  Ringy,  regular  barring. 
These  are  the  chickens  you  have  surely  dreamed  about 
— "Aristocrat"  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Holterman's  wonder  strain 
of  Showbird-Layers.   Catalog  and  Fall  Bargain  Sales  List — Free. 

W.  D.  HOLTERMAN,  Fancier,    Box  H,    Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
CONFINED  OR  ON  RANGE 

Pape  Magnificent  Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas 

produce  an  abundance  of  glorious  large 
premium  white  eggs  and  delicious  meat. 
Illustrated  literature  and  help  free. 
Offering  several  pair  beautiful  pea  fowl. 

CHARLES  G.  PAPE 
Box  L  Fort  Wayne  Indiana 


Trout,  Gamest  of  all  Fish 

Stock  with  Brown  and  Rainbow 
even  if  waters  are  warm  in  Summer 

Write  for  prices  and  advice. 
My  lake  is .....  .  acres. 

Variety  of  fish  now  in  same  

Name. .  

 Town 

 State 

A  visit  to  the  hatchery  would  be  in- 
structive. 

Willowemoc  Creek  Hatchery 

De  Bruce,  New  York 

125  SMiles  from  "Njtw  York  City 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  and  BYRE 


By  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 


THE  Eastern  States  Exposition, 
as  I  have  been  telling  you  for 
years,  is  a  model  in  the  way  of 
fairs.  This  year's  livestock  exhibit  was 
the  largest  and  best  one  since  this  show- 
was  opened  in>1916.  The  dairy  breeds 
made  up  the  most  important  part  of  the 
stock  show.  The  average  quality  of  the 
animals  was  unusually  high  and  the 
show  was  an  interesting  one. 

The  Jersey  prizes  were  hotly  con- 
tested for,  especially  in  the  female 
classes.  In  the  bull  classes  Mr.  P.  H.  B. 
Frelinghuysen  took  four  out  of  five 
blue  ribbons  and  the  champion  honors 
on  bulls  of  the  Noble  family.  In  the 
female  division  Mr.  Freling-huysen 
took  two  of  the  six  blue  ribbons  and 
had  the  junior  champion.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 's 
grand  champion  bull  here,  Fern's 
Rochette  Noble,  was  subsequently 
beaten  at  the  Interstate  Fair  at  Tren- 
ton, taking  second  place  for  the  first 
time  in  his  career  as  a  show  bull,  with  Prof.  J.  C. 
McNutt  as  judge. 

The  first  prize  aged  cow,  Eagle's  Grey  Princess, 
shown  by  Hempstead  Farm,  is  ten  years  old  and, 
when  the  championship  ribbon  was  tied,  she  bowed 
before  Mr.  John  S.  Ellsworth's  Successor's  Browny, 
although  this  decision  was  reversed  at  Trenton. 
Successor's  Browny  is  one  of  the  greatest  four-year- 
olds  I  have  ever  seen  and  is  a  credit  to  her  sire, 
Sybil's  Successor,  which  Mr.  Ellsworth  likewise 
owns.  Mr.  Ellsworth  has  one  of  the  very  best  herds 
of  Jersey  cows  in  the  country.  He  won  first  prize 
dairy  herd  with  a  string  of  four  very  remarkable  cows . 

The  Guernsey  show  was  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
I  have  ever  seen,  with  William  H.  Williams  repeat- 
ing his  winning  performance  of  1926,  especially  in 
the  female  classes.  He  won  all  the  female  champion- 
ships and  his  grand  champion,  Shuttlewick  Levity, 
both  by  her  own  winning  and  the  winning  of  her 
produce,  fully  justified  Mr.  Williams's  faith  in  the 
Levity  family.  The  produce-of-dam  consisted  of 
Shuttlewick  Levity  and  Shuttlewick  Happy  Girl, 
both  being  daughters  of  the  famous  Langwater 
Levity.  The  second  prize  produce-of-dam  was  the 
get  of  Shuttlewick  Levity.  Fern  Dell  Farm  had  the 
senior  and  grand  champion  bull. 
Border  King  of  Roberts,  which  de- 
feated the  hitherto  unbeaten  Shore- 
wood  Resolute.  The  Fern  Dell 
cattle  made  a  splendid  showing. 

This  was  the  first  appearance  of 
the  cattle  of  Arthur  Curtiss  James 
of  Newport  in  the  show  ring  and 
they  made  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression. Mr.  William  B.  Ward 
showed  his  recently  imported  bull. 
Betsy's  Rex  of  the  Ponchez,  and 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  have 


Langwater  Archer  was  sold  for  $4,200  at  the  Fairydale  Dispersal.  He 
will  head  the  Knollwood  herd  of  Mr.  E.  F  Price  at  Portchester,  N.  Y. 


him  die  of  pneumonia  shortly  after  his  return  from 
the  show. 

The  Emmadine  herd  came  away  with  two  blue 
ribbons.  Mr.  George  W.  St.  Amant  showed  the 
first  prize  three-year-old  cow  in  Atamannsit  Juno, 
a  splendid  individual  which,  like  the  rest  of  his 
exhibit,  was  bred  on  Atamannsit.  On  Thursday, 
following  the  completion  of  the  Jersey  judging, 
Mr.  George  H.  Hendee  gave  his  usual  barbecue  at 
his  Hilltop  Farm,  Suf'field,  Conn. 

The  Ayrshire  show  was  notable  for  the  unusually 
high  average  quality  of  the  animals.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  within  the  last  decade,  Ayrshire  type  has 
changed  noticeably,  and  for  the  better.  The  Strath- 
glass  herd  of  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Chisholm  made  a  very 
good  showing  under  the  guidance  of  Manager  Tryon 
and,  among  other  winners,  they  showed  the  grand 
champion  cow,  Barr  Flapper,  which  will  be  recalled 
as  the  grand  champion  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial — 
if  anybody  recalls  the  Sesqui-Centennial. 

There  was  an  unusually  good  show  of  Milking 
Shorthorns  with  the  Stone  Farm  Association  having 
a  most  creditable  exhibit.  The  Donald  Woodward 
herd  had  a  small  number  of  good  ones.  The  ribbons 
were  fairly  evenly  divided,  with  Alasa  Farm,  Web- 


ster Knight,  the  Donald  Woodward 
herd,  and  the  Stone  Farm  Association 
well  up  in  the  money. 

Q INCE  writing  the  preceding  we  have 
v-'  visited  the  fourth  annual  show  of 
the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  held  this  year  at  the  Devon 
Horse  Show  grounds,  as  it  had  out- 
grown the  accommodations  at  Mr. 
Widener's  Erdenheim  Farm.  Mr.  Ells- 
worth told  us  that  Successor's  Browny 
was  sick  at  Springfield,  which  is  prob- 
ably why  she  was  defeated  at  Trenton. 
She  was  not  well  enough  to  show  at 
all  at  Devon.  Much  credit  must  be 
given  to  J.  A.  Emmons,  the  president, 
and  to  the  show  committee  consisting  of 
George  E.  Widener,  R.  H.  R.  Toland, 
Richard  Vaux,  W.  L.  McLean,  Jr.,  C. 
Albert  Fox,  and  Russell  H.  Johnson. 

Eagle's  Grey  Princess  repeated  her 
championship  performance,  and  the 
Twin  Oaks  entry,   Oxford's  Noble 
Briar  Rose,  was  junior  champion. 

sales  and  meetings 

Guernseys 

Oct.  27.  Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders'  Association 
Consignment  Sale.  Wooster,  O.,  Floyd  S.  Bar- 
low, Field  Secretary. 

Nov.  3.  Wisconsin  State  Sale,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
Gavin  W.  McKerrow,  Secretary,  Pewaukee,  Wis. 
Nov.  30.  The  Old  Reliable  La  Crosse  County 
Guernsey  Breeders'  Association  Sale  of  200  regis- 
tered and  high  grade  Guernseys,  West  Salem,  Wis. 
H.  W.  Griswold,  West  Salem,  Sales  Manager. 

Jerseys 

Oct.  25.    James  C.  Baxter,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Oct.  25.    Frank  Murphy,  Gaines,  Mich. 
Oct.  26.    Beheler  Bros.,  Fredericktown,  O. 
Oct.  27.    D.  P.  Groff,  West  Alexandria,  O. 
Oct.  27.    Big  Ten  Sale,  Waterloo,  la.,  R.  T.  Lee, 
Iowa  City,  la.,  Sale  Manager. 
Nov.  30.    J.  A.  Carey,  Miamisburg,  O, 
Nov.  1.    Kinser  &  Son,  Jersey  Home  Farm, 
Martinsville,  O. 

Horses 

Oct.  27-29.    Cincinnati  Riding 
Club. 

Oct.  29.    Montpelier  Horse 
Show. 

Nov.  7-12.  National  Horse  Show 

Assn.  of  America. 
Nov.    12-19.    American  Royal 

Horse  Show. 
Nov.  16-24.    Royal  Agricultural 

Winter  Fair. 
Nov.  26-Dec.  3.  International 
Livestock  Exposition. 


Railbirds  watching  (he  Ji  t  se  v 
judging  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  Springfield. 
Mass. 


Buck  Avalanche,  grand 
champion  Hereford  hull  at 
the  Ohio  State  Fair,  Owned 
bv  St.  Armour  Co.,  Morton- 
ville.  Pa. 


Oakland's  Roella,  grand 
champion  Jersey  cow  at  the 
Ohio  State  Fair,  exhibited  by 
Arnold  H.  Goss,  Ann  Arbor. 
Mich.  She  had  just  finished 
a  305-day  record  with  600 
pounds  of  fat 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


HALLMARK  GUERNSEYS 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  HERD 
N.  J.  ACCREDITED  ABORTION  FREE  HERD 


HERD  SIRE 
COVENTRY  NEPTUNE  82908 


SIRE:  LANGWATER  SYBARITE,  SON  OF  STEADFAST 
DAM:  ULTRA  FOAM,  DAUGHTER  OF  N E-PLUS-ULTR A 

WE  HAVE  TWO  SONS  OF  THIS  OUTSTANDING  BULL 
FOR  SALE  AT  THIS  TIME.    REASONABLY  PRICED 

HALLMARK  GOVERNOR,  OUT  OF 
IMP.  CHEMINANTE  III  OF  MEADOW  VIEW  A.  R. 
13,551.50  MILK       695-93  FAT  AA 


HALLMARK  FINANCIER 
OUT  IMP.  GROIGNET  BRUSER  II 
17,116.3  MILK    666.7  FAT  A 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  T.  White  Address  Arthur  R.  Rickard 

Owners  Superintendent 

HILL  TOP,  PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY 


I 


One  of  the  121  daughters  of  Dairylike  Majesty,  herd  sire  nt  Meridule 
Farms,  that  were  qualified  for  the  Register  of  Merit 

IMPERIAL  DAIRYLIKE  ROSEANNA 

Imperial  Dairylike  Roseanna  is  a  beautiful  rep- 
resentative of  the  famous  Dairylike  Majesty 
family.  She  has  the  attributes  of  a  perfect 
Jersey  cow — a  lovely  fawn  color,  good  size, 
with  an  abundance  of  style  and  finish,  factors 
which  make  a  heavy  producing  Jersey  so 
attractive. 

Imp.  Dairylike  Roseanna  is  now  adding  prestige 
to  the  well-known  Many  Springs  Farm  herd 
owned  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Anderson,  of  Philadelphia. 
She  is  quite  typical  of  the  Jerseys  imported  by 
Meridale  Farms.  There  is  always  a  fine  col- 
lection from  which  to  choose  cows  for  country 
homes  and  estates. 

Correspondence  welcomed. 

MERIDALE  FARMS 

A  great  breeding,  testing  and  importing  establishment 
Meridith  Delaware  County,  New  York 

P.  A.  DUTTON,  Manager 
Herd  Fully  Accredited— 158343 


Twenty  Years  Ag,o 
It  Was 

"The  Coming,  Breed" 

and  it's  still  coming, 

Ask  for 
"The  Story  of  the  Guernsey" 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
1  Grove  Street,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


REEVESHIRE 


HURDLE  FENCE 

■  A  STRONG, 
exceedin  g  1  y 
durable  fence 
for  horses, 
cows,  sheep  and 
pigs,  or  a.s  a 
boundary  for 
estates.  Made 
of  rough,  split 
chestnut,,  in 
sections  8'  3" 
long.  Stands  4' 
high.  Easily  set. 
Can  be  moved 
or  stored.  Low 
in  cost. 

Other  rlistinrlire  fences,  including  Old  Fashioned  Post  and  Bail 
Fence  for  panelino  huntina  country,   described  in  illustrated 
folder,  with  prices.    Sent  free  on  request. 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co. 


187  Water  St.,  New  York 


TERRYBERRY  GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  69139 
The  Glen  Springs  Corporation — Owners 

Watkins,  N.  Y. 


ERDENHEIM  JERSEYS 


Sybil's  Gamboge  Trinity,  a  son  of  S. 
boge  and  out  of  the  famous  co-ji,  Trinity  Ann 

Sybil's  Gamboge  Trinity  which  heads  our  herd  is 
not  only  a  bull  of  m  atchless  breeding  but  of  splendid 
type  as  well.  His  dam,  Trinity  Ann,  is  daughter  of 
Trinity  Charm,  another  illustrious  show  cow. 

Our  brood  matrons  are  daughters  of  such  famous 
sires  as  Oxford  Majesty,  Sybil's  Gamboge,  Dairy- 
lilce's  Majesty,  Xenia's  Sultan  and  Fair  Lady's 
Raleigh. 

Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  herd 

ERDENHEIM  FARMS,  INC. 

Chestnut  Hill  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Telegraph,  Mail  and  Freight  Chestnut  Hill 
George  D.  Widener,  Pres.  E.  A.  Stanford,  bupt. 


WIRE   NETTING   at  Wholesale 

A  big  saving  on  wire  netting  in  all  sizes  for  any  type  of  bird  or  animal  en- 
closure. Wholesale  prices  and  prompt  delivery  from  our  large  stocks  at 
Clinton,  Mass.,  Chicago,  Seattle,  and  Minneapolis. 

Free  Catalogue  on  Crown  Pen  Materials. 

Crown  Iron  Works  Company,  1258  Tyler  St,  N.  E,  Minneapolis 


Stock  Are 
Much  More 
Comfortable 
Under  This 


King  Aerator 

On  the  roof  of  your  barn,  this  Aerator 
is  the  insignia  of  well-ventilated  quar- 
ters for  your  stock. 

It  is  just  as  important  for  your  stables 
to  be  properly  ventilated  as  it  is  for 
your  home. 

Let  us  send  you  our  complete  books 
on  ventilation.  They  tell  all  about  its 
advantages  and  how  King  Ventilation 
may  be  applied  to  old  or  new  barns. 

KING  VENTILATING  CO. 

121  Cedar  Street  Owatonna,  Minn. 

KING 

SIPHON 
Ventilating  System 


Eagle's  Grey  Princess,  first 
prize  aged  Jersey  cow  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition, 
and  grand  champion  at  the 
Trenton  and  Devon  shows. 
Owned  by  John  T.  Rowland, 
Jr.,  Hempstead  Farm, 
Spring  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Fern's  Rochette  Noble,  grand 
champion  Jersev  bull.  East- 
ern States  Exposition.  Exhib- 
ited at  Twin  Oaks  Farm, 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


Successor's  Browny,  grand 
champion  Jersey  cow  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition. 
Owned  by  John  S.  Ellsworth, 
Simsbury,  Conn.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  his  bull,  Sybil's 
Successor 


Agatha's  Hillside  Beauty, 
first  prize  senior  yearling 
Jersey  female.  Eastern 
States  Exposition.  Ex- 
hibited  by  Wauban  Farm, 
Ash  field,  Mass. 


Imp.  Yolanda.  first  f.rize 
three-year-old  Jersey  at  the 
Eastern  Stales  Exposition. 
Owned  by  /■;/„,  Hill  Farm, 
Brookfield.  Mass. 


Allacrest  Ringleader,  grand 
champion  A  i  rshire  bull. 
Eastern  States  Exposition, 
bred  mid  exhibited  by  Arthur 

II  Sagendoifih,  Bedford. 
Mass. 


Woodward's  Bapton  Mav, 
grand  champion  Dairy 
Shorthorn  cow.  Eastern 
States  Exposition.  Owned  bv 
Ihnuild  Woodward,  Leroy, 
N.  Y. 


Bessboro  Musician,  grand 
champion  Dairy  Shorthorn 
bull.  Eastern  Siates  Exposi- 
tion. Exhibited  by  Alasa 
Farm,  Aldon,  New  York. 


Colantha  Hark  Delathene, 
grand  champion  Holstein- 
Friesian  cow.  Eastern  States 
Exposition.  Exhibited  l>v 
Elmwood  Farm,  Deerfield, 
III. 


The  $25,000  Shultlewick 
Levity  delivers  the  goods  and 
is  grand  champion  Jersey 
cow;  shown  bv  William  H. 
Williams.  Lyon  Mt.,  N.  Y. 
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Quality  English  Setters 

Winners  Bench  and  Field 

Complete  the  happiness  of  your  family  with  an  English  Setter. 
A  pleasure  for  the  chiljren.  A  protection  for  mother.  A  pal 
for  father  on  that  hunting  trip.    Puppies  10  weeks— i  year  old. 

RED  ROSE  KENNELS 

Lancaster,  Pa.  D.  H.  Nissley,  D.  D.  S. 


FOR  SALE 

Trained  English  Springer  Spaniels. 
Because  of  over-stocked  kennels 
will  sell  at  sacrifice  Three  dogs 
and  hitch  from  same  litter;  heau- 
tifully  marked;  good  breeding. 
#75  to  jSioo 

Glenmere  Kennels,  Chester,  N.  Y. 
RobeM  Goelet,  Owner, 
William  H,  MacKenzie,  Mgr. 


English  Setters 

Puppies  and  dogs  of  the  best  blood 
for  sale. 

E.  L.  PRUYN,  Sharon,  Conn. 


IRISH  SETTER 

Puppies  for  Sale 
MILSON  KENNELS 

Harrison  Ave.  Harrison 
Westchester  County  New  York 

Harry  Hart  net  i 
Manager 


S.  H.  Sonn 
Owner 


The  ide.nl  pet  and  companion.  Orna- 
ment and  guard  for  auto. 

Boston  Terriers  and 
French  Bulldogs 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

SQUANTUM  KENNELS 

"Oldest  Kennels  in  America, 
Established  1877" 


Atlantic 


Massachusetts 


RAVENWOOD  KENNELS 

BOSTON  TERRIER  PUPPIES 

If  you  are  interested  in  fine  young  stock — two  to  six  months  old — 
male  or  female,  I  am  sure  that  I  have  a  puppy  that  will  please  you. 
They  are  bred  in  the  purple  from  the  best  pedigreed  stock  obtainable; 
all  have  fine  blocky  heads,  good  conformation,  and  are  very  promis- 
ing. Guaranteed  to  please.  Safe  shipment  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada. 

MAURICE  W.  POWERS  2404  East  Fayette  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Boston  Terriers 

A  few  choice  specimens,  both  sexes,  of  the 
best  possible  breeding. 
Price  $30.00  up. 

Send  stamp  for  illustrated  circular. 
MASSASOIT  KENNELS 
Box  195  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 
BEAUTIFUL  SAINT  BERNARD  DOG 

Male,  19  months  old;  imported  from  Switzerland, 
from  the  Hospice  St.  Bernard;  registered  at  Bale. 

Can  be  seen  at  Mrs.  Richard's  Dog  Hotel 
320  Jericho  Turnpike       Huntington,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Your  Dog  Wants 
ffe  this 


Food 


The  healthy  dog 
;  the  properly  fed  dog.  0 

KF.N-L-RATION  is  a  sci- 
entiflcallv  balanced  ration  of  meat,  cereals,  and  cod  liver  oil. 
Korsale  hy  grocers,  druggists,  veterinarians,  sport  goods  and  depart- 
ment stores,  feed  stores,  and  pet  shops.  Write  us  for  FKEI.  sample  can. 
CHAPPEL  BROS..  Inc.        114  Peoples  Ave.  Hockford.  III. 

KEN:  L- RATION 

THE  DOG  FOOD  SUPREME 
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A  NEW  DOG  HOOK* 

A  LI  HOUGH  then  are  plenty  of  books 

relating  to  individual  breedsof  dogs, 
-4_  J\.  t|ieir  carC)  etc  ?  triere  are  onjy  a  few 

really  comprehensive  books  on  the  dog, 
Leighton's  and  Watson's  being  among  the 
best  of  those  few.  In  the  category  with  these 
must  now  be  listed  this  new  work  by  Edward 
C.  Ash,  "Dogs:  Their  History  and  Develop- 
ment," for  it  goes  exhaustively  into  the 
subject  and  tells  in  detail  all  that  is  known 
about  it,  from  the  earliest  historical  times 
down  to  the  present  day.  In  each  breed  the 
first  record  of  that  breed  up  to  the  latest 
opinion  and  description  are  given,  and  it  is 
therefore  easy,  as  the  work  runs  in  chrono- 
logical order,  to  follow  any  given  breed's 
development. 

Like  all  good  historians,  the  author  con- 
cerns himself  with  anecdote  and  story  as  well 
as  with  the  facts  of  history — the  intimate  in- 
side gossip  in  the  annals  of  each  individual 
breed — and  the  result  is  a  trustworthy  and 
extremely  readable  encyclopedia  that  will 
interest  not  only  the  dog  lover  but  anyone 
who  finds  pleasure  in  the  panorama  of  his- 
tory, for  dogs  have  played  so  large  a  part  in 
man's  life  that  the  story  of  one  is  inevitably 
very  largely  the  story  of  both.  Nearly  700 
illustrations  complement  the  text. 

This  work  is  issued  in  two  volumes,  beau- 
tifully printed  and  substantially  bound,  and 
should  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  dog 
lover's  library. 

*Dogs:  Their  History  and  Development.  By 

Edward  C.  Ash.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and 
New  York.  Illustrated;  two  volumes;  778  pages  inclu- 
sive; 9x11  inches. 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEP  DOGS 

Give  your  chili)  tbe  eomrtdeship  ol  1  dog! 

Old  English  Sheep  Dogs  are  re- 
sponsive and  responsible,  homelov- 
ing  and  playful. 

WELL-ltRED  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 

Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 
WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 

70  Chestnut  Si.  Boston,  Mass. 


SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 

The  best  of  pals,  loyal  and  intelli- 
gent.   Puppies  and  young  dogs  of 
best  breeding  for  sale. 

BALLANTRAE  KENNELS 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Caswell  Barrie,Oumers 
Garden  Rd ..  Scarsdale,  N.Y. 

Scarsdale  1839 

SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 

Finest  Imported  and  American  Blood  Lines 

PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 

Write  us  at  once: 
INTERNATIONAL  KENNELS 

Imported  Arqyle  Doric.  Fee  $25 
Ths  Perfect  Soatfish  Terrier 


Old  Reliable) 

518  Ridge  Afe.       Webster  Groves,  Mo. 


Black  Watch  Kennels 


Scottish  Terriers 

Boi  103,  Berwyn,  Pa.    Daylesford  Station 

Some  fine  males  at  $75.00  up,  females 
$40.00  up— An  ideal  present— Affection 
and  Protection. 
Scottish  Terrier  Andirons  $15.00  pair. 
Scrapers  $5.00  each. 


Read  this  delightful  boo\ 
for  all  dog -lovers 

YOU  AND  YOUR  DOG>> 

By  FRED  C.  KELLY 
Illustrated.    $'.75  <"      bookstores  „  \( 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  6r  CO.  =■  SA 


This 

Scottish  Terrier 

FOR  SALE 

A  black  two  year  old  male.  Delight- 
ful companion  for  children.  Auto  brok- 
en. Correct  size  and  type.  Also  a  full 
Sister  and  Brother,  one  year  old. 

H.  P.  EMORY 
Worcester  Mass. 


TARNEDGE  FOXES 

Established  1<>I<> 

The  Prize  Winning  Ranch 

:!.")  Pairs  <>f  Breeders 

35  Pairs  <>f  Prize  Winners 

All  foxei  brod  and  offered  for  sale  arc  from 
|>rizc  winnrrH  only 


Grand  Show  Champions 

Sweepstakes  Winners 

First  Prize  Winners 
The  Oldest  Ranch  in  the  U.S.A. 
(  ntalap  SABATTIS.  N.  Y  . 


SILVER  FOX  NEWS 

Free  Copy 

Get  the  truth  about  the  Silver  Fox  business. 
Helpful  Hints  for  those   who  are  in  the 
business  and  those  planning  to  go  in. 
Send  for  free  copy  or  $l.  for  6  issues. 
ffrite  Dept.  X 

SILVER  FOX  NEWS 

38  W.  34th  St.  New  York 


Insist  on — 

Registered  Silver  Foxes 

Buy  only  silver  foxes  registered  in  the  American  Na- 
tional Fox  Breeder's  Association.  Official  registration 
is  your  guarantee  of  pure  breeding— the  measure  of 
quality. 

144-page  Year  Book  of  Silver  Fox  Industry  sent  on 
receipt  of  15c  to  cover  shipping. 

AMERICAN  NATIONAL  FOX  BREEDERS  ASSN. 
424  McKnight  Bldg.  Minneapolis 

Official  registration  organization  of  the  fox  industry 


VERMONT   SILVER  FOXES 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  investigate,  through  us,  the  REAL  money 
making  possibilities  in  the  Silver  Kox  Industry,  whether  as  a  hobby 

or  as  a  business  proposition. 

Our  ranch  has  been  established  over  eight  years.  A  request  for  in- 
formation will  receive  immediate  attention.  Write  Department  Y-6. 

VERMONT  SILVER  FOX  COMPANY,  INC. 
CHITTENDEN,  VERMONT 

Farm  Manager  and  Swine  Specialist 

Former  breeder  of  Duroc-Jerseys  and  Shorthorns 

Keen  student  of  science  and  art  of  animal  and  plant  breeding 
and  management  of  breeding  farm. 

Desires  opportunity  to  develop  model  breeding  farm,  with  aim 
of  making  a  distinctive  contribution  to  agriculture  and  methods 
of  breed  improvement. 

James  Connell 


Norwalk,  Conn. 


Horestone^ 

OXES 


Raising  silver  foxes  is  an  interesting, 
profitable  business  if  you  start  right. 
Borestones  have  won  over  200  prizes 
and  5  grand  championships  at  na- 
tional fox  shows — no  other  breeder 
in  the  world  has  won  more  than 
one.  Free  booklet.  Borestone  Mt. 
Fox  Co.,  621  Pac.  S.  W.  Bank  Bldg., 
Pasadena,  Calif. 


SUPERIOR  SILVER  FOXES 

Registered  and  pedigreed.    The  kind 
you  want  for  foundation  stock. 

Write  for  literature 

PATTE  &  WOLFE  FOXES  LIMITED 
The  Home  of  Better  Foxes 
Teterboro  Canada 


The  Silver  Fox  &  Orchard  Co.,  Inc. 

of 

SHELBURNE,  VERMONT 

Solicit 

Your  Inquiries  for 
Registered  Silver 
Foxes.  Raise  foxes  on 
Your  Estate  for  Pleas- 
ure and  Profit.  Quality 
of  the  Best.  Prices 
Right.  Service  and  Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed. 
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THATCHER 

ROUND  BOILER 


It's  Thatcher  Time 

When  Autumn  Leaves  Are  Falling! 

I—t  EED  the  signs  of  approaching 
winter!  Prepare  for  cozy  warmth 
and  comfort  during  the  long  win- 
ter months  ahead!  It's  so  easily  obtained 
when  you  install  a  Thatcher  Round  Boiler 
— and  minus  the  drudgery  of  care  and 
attention. 

Due  to  the  "staggered  fire  travel"  which  utilizes 
all  the  heat  units  in  the  smoke  and  gases  before 
they  enter  the  flue,  a  high  heating  efficiency  is 
obtained  with  a  definite  and  worth  while  saving 
in  fuel. 

Care  and  attention  are  minimized,  due  to  the 
depth  of  the  fire-pot  (which  makes  firing  periods 
less  frequent)  and  the  sensitive  and  automatic 
drafts,  checks  and  dampers. 

Made  for  either  steam  or  hot  water,  your  local 
dealer  will  gladly  tell  you  the  size  you  need. 

Write  for  literature  describing  the  Thatcher 
Round  Boiler  and  other  Thatcher  Products 

THE  THATCHER  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 
21  W.  44th  St. 


Since  IS50 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
39-41  St.  Francis  St. 


CHICAGO 
341  N.  Clark  St. 


THATCHER 

BOILERS  -FURNACES  -RAN  GES 


TALK    OF    THE  OFFICE 


CLEAR   THE   TRACK    FOR  CHRISTMAS 

F  ALL  the  months  of  the  year  December  is  the  one  we  enjoy 
writing  about  most  in  "Talk  of  the  Office."  But  there  is  so 
much  to  say  and  so  little  space  to  say  it  in.  We  get  so 
enthusiastic  about  our  Christmas  Annual  that  we  become  inarticu- 
late— more's  the  pity — for  we  really  do  want  you  to  catch  some  of 
our  enthusiasm  for  this  great  number. 

Months  of  effort  on  our  part  has  resulted,  we  think,  in  producing 
a  galaxy  of  Christmas  stories  second  to  none,  and  when  you  con- 
sider that  such  authors  as  A.  A.  Milne,  Christopher  Morley, 
Kenneth  Roberts,  Selma  Lagerlof,  Sarah  M.  Lockwood,  and  many 
others  have  contributed  to  the  number,  we  believe  our  attitude  is 
justifiable. 

But  before  we  dip  into  the  magazine  itself  let's  look  at  the  extra 
plums  that  are  in  this  Christmas  pie.  Of  course  we've  included  color 
paintings  for  your  delectation,  and  gorgeous  ones,  too!  Jonas  Lie, 
the  celebrated  artist,  has  painted  a  gorgeous  flower  panel  and  we 
are  reproducing  this  twenty-four  inches  wide  by  nine  inches  high, 
inserted  loose  so  that  it  can  be  framed.  Then  for  our  frontispiece 
we  have  a  lovely  and  appealing  painting,  "The  Greatest  Birthday," 
from  the  talented  brush  of  F.  Luis  Mora.  You  all  know  Percival 
Rosseau's  lovely  canvases  of  dogs?  Well,  Mr.  Rosseau  has  recently 
completed  a  painting  which  he  calls  "  Entre  Act,"  that  we  consider 
his  masterpiece,  and  we  count  ourselves  fortunate  to  have  obtained 
the  right  to  reproduce  it,  as  it  was  sold  almost  before  the  paint  was 
dry  on  the  canvas.  Then  too,  you'll  be  delighted  with  the  reproduc- 
tion of  Warren  Sheppard's  spirited  marine  "  The  Glory  of  the  Seas," 
and  Florence  Armes  Hosmer's  "An  Old  Fashioned  Christmas" 
will  delight  all  with  its  memories  of  Christmases  of  long  ago. 

Then  there  are  some  lovely  etchings  reproduced  by  a  special  pro- 
cess— always  a  most  popular  feature  with  our  readers.  When  you 
consider  that  these  include  etchings  by  such  famous  artists  as 
Warren  Davis,  Ernest  Roth,  Arthur  Briscoe,  Roland  Clark, 
Baroness  Dombrowski,  Mary  J.  Coulter,  Percival  Gaskell,  and 
Andrew  Butler,  you  know  what  a  treat  is  in  store  for  you. 

As  for  the  stories!  Christopher  Morley  has  done  one  of  his  inimi- 
table whimsies  which  he  calls  "The  Unamiable  Child,"  while  in 
similar  vein  A.  A.  Milne,  who  wrote  "  When  We  Were  Very  Young," 
contributes  a  delightful  little  story  on  "The  Immortal  Name." 
Selma  Lagerlof  writes  a  Christmas  story  of  her  beloved  Northland 
in  "The  Man  Who  Could  Not  Find  a  Christmas  Guest";  Sarah 
M.  Lockwood  tells  how  not  to  spend  Christmas  day  in  her  story 
"What  Mrs.  Allen  Didn't  Know,"  and  Martha  Thomas  writes  of 
"Old  Stagecoach  Days." 

"The  Cruise  of  the  Letty  Lee"  is  an  amusing  jingle  composed 
and  illustrated  by  Henry  J.  Peck,  whose  poem  was  such  a  feature  in 
last  year's  Christmas  Annual.  And  speaking  of  drawings,  Mahlon 
Blaine's  drawing  of  "The  Doll's  Beauty  Shop"  is  a  real  gem. 
Kenneth  L.  Roberts,  beloved  of  readers  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  writes  of  "The  House  with  the  Blue  Roof,"  while  Walter 
A.  Dyer  concludes  his  series  "Chronicles  of  a  Countryman"  with  a 
"chronicle"  peculiarly  adapted  to  Christmas.  You'll  find  yourself 
chuckling  over  the  story  "And  So  to  Christmas,"  as  well  as  the 
little  article  "Catering  for  Christmas,"  and  the  Christmas  prologue 
is  a  fine  introduction,  too.  We  reproduce  some  delightful  Christmas 
cards  by  Canadian  artists,  and  J.  J.  Lankes  contributes  several  of 
his  delightful  woodcuts  to  the  number. 

When  it  is  taken  into  account  that  these  stories  are  all  illustrated  • 
by  famous  artists,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Christmas  Annual  is 
always  exhausted  shortly  after  publication,  and  that  extra  copies 
are  soon  as  scarce  as  the  proverbial  hen's  teeth.  A  word  to  the  wise 
is  sufficient. 

A    SUGGESTION    FOR    A    CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

By  the  bye,  speaking  of  Christmas,  the  Editor  of  Country  Life 
has  collected  into  a  gay  little  volume  entitled  "An  Old-Fashioned 
Christmas"  the  best  Christmas  stories  that  have  appeared  in 
Country  Life  from  time  to  time.  There  are  thirteen  stories  in  all 
and  all  by  famous  authors,  and  they  run  the  gamut  from  grave  to 
gay — something  for  every  taste.  With  its  jolly  Christmas  wrapper 
the  little  volume  should  solve  many  a  Christmas  problem. 
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A  rare  but  none  the  less  charming  sight  nowadays.  Mr.  Henry  E.  Coe 
tooling  his  coach  and  four  near  his  estate  at  West  Hills,  Long  Island 
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Color  and  Background  in  the  Home 


by    PIERRE   D  U  T  E  L 
Illustrations  by  M.  Gav/ey 
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V  Ti  NHE  successful  decoration  of  every 
room  depends  on  three  things: 
first,  the  color,  because  this  strikes 
the  eye  first;  second,  the  selection  of 
furniture  and  accessories;  and  third,  the 
background,  which  should  have  a  struc- 
tural relationship  to  make  it  stand  out 
and  express  the  individuality  of  the  room. 

After  carefully  considering  the  many 
wonderful  and  inspiring 
rooms  of  Europe,  we  find 
these  were  created  to  express 
some  form  of  beauty.  The 
artist,  architect,  and  the  pa- 
tron for  whom  the  room  was 
designed  all  worked  together 
with  one  aim  in  mind  and 
that  to  create  a  thing  of 
everlasting  charm  that  would 
be  a  credit  to  their  names 
after  they  were  gone  and 
others  would  inherit  their  ef- 
forts as  a  cherished  memory. 
Time  meant  nothing  to  the 
artists  of  those  days  and 
their  work  was  never  rushed, 
nor  were  houses  built  over- 
night as  is  the  case  to-day. 

To  appreciate  and  get  the 
best  results  of  a  room  one 
should  carefully  consider  the 
owner's  tastes,  the  function 
of  the  room  to  be  decorated, 
and  the  atmosphere  it  should 
express.  L  nfortunately  many 
of  the  apartments  that  are 
built  to-day  have  numerous 
defects  to  overcome,  such 
as  low  ceilings,  girders  that 
jut  out  on  walls  and  must  be 
disguised,  etc. 

When  I  am  called  upon  to 
undertake  a  commission, 
having  interviewed  the  clients 
I  try  to  picture  them  in  some 
delightful  old  room  in  Europe 
that  suits  their  personality; 
a  room  whose  background 
would  make  a  pleasing  setting 
for  them  to  live  in  and  yet 
be  vivid  and  active  enough  to 


stimulate  their  lives.  This  may  be  done 
by  color  or  again  by  the'  architectural 
foundation  of  the  room.  In  selecting  the 
period  for  the  background,  I  find  the  most 
appropriate  for  our  needs  to-day  is  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  period  seems  to 
express  and  develop  the  ideals  and  tradi- 
tions of  society,  art,  and  living  that  is 
most  suitable  to  our  own  conditions.  Y\  e 


it 


Peach  pink  walls  with  garden  scenes  in  long  per- 
spective enlarge  the  effect  in  this  narrow  hallway, 
a  method  of  wall  treatment  suggested  by  that  in  the 
Villa  Lazzara,  Pisani,  Italy;  and  the  old  wooden 
Directoire  bench  also  enhances  the  effect  of  space 
for  it  is  long  and  very  narrow.  Hallway  in  the  home 
of  Miss  Elsie  Lawson 
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have  found  but  few  improvements  since 
then  except  in  such  things  as  electricity, 
plumbing,  etc.  As  a  whole  I  think  our 
ways  are  greatly  patterned  after  those  of 
this  delightful  and  brilliant  age. 

Halls  to  the  home  are  sometimes  over- 
looked and  greater  care  given  to  the  more 
important  rooms,  such  as  living  room, 
drawing  room,  and  the  other  living  quar- 
ters. Does  one  ever  consider 
that  the  hall  is  the  axis  about 
which  the  home  is  built?  Also, 
that  in  many  cases  it  gives  the 
first  impression  one  gets  up- 
on entering  the  home,  and 
therefore  should  be  treated 
with  great  consideration  and 
thought  and  not  just  fur- 
nished with  useless  pieces  of 
furniture  that  will  not  fit  in 
with  the  other  rooms. 

At  the  apartment  of  Miss 
Elsie  Lawson  (at  left)  the 
hallway  was  a  rather  diffi- 
cult problem  due  to  the  arch; 
tectural  construction  of  the 
building,  and  it  took  some 
time  of  careful  study  before 
this  delightful  scheme  was 
thought  out.  Five  doors  and 
one  double  door  leading  into 
the  living  room  had  to  be 
considered.  The  five  doors 
were  not  evenly  balanced, 
and  after  they  had  been 
moved  about  so  that  they 
balanced  each  other,  the  hall 
took  on  a  much  more  rest- 
ful feeling  and  we  were  ready 
to  proceed  with  the  decora- 
tion. The  walls  and  ceiling 
were  painted  a  rich  soft  peach 
pink,  the  doors  and  all  the 
trim  were  painted  a  dull 
white,  between  gray  and 
cream  color,  with  plenty  of 
antique  brushed  on  to  simu- 
late the  grain  of  the  wood 
underneath.  The  floor  is  laid 
with  irregular  blocks  of  white 
tile  cemented  in  place  with 
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Walls  of  pale  gold  glazed  over  silver,  with  this  music  room  in  the  home  of  Henry  A.  sign  is  used  on  the  floor.  The  furniture  is 

Adam  panels  that  carry  grisaille  decora-  Murray,  Esq.   The  ceiling,  woodwork,  a  mixture  of  French  and  Venetian  painted 

tions  in  terra  cotta  {painted  by  Miss  and  doors  are  painted  a  deep  cream,  and  pieces,  which  adds  still  further  interest 

Agnes  Tate)  lend  color  and  charm  to  an  oval  rug  in  gold  with  terra  cotta  de-  and  color  to  the  room 


pink  cement.  To  tie  the  doors  together 
and  at  the  same  time  give  the  effect  of 
space,  a  series  of  panels  composed  of 
scrolls  were  painted  between  the  doors, 
and  in  these  panels  are  charming  scenes  of 
gardens  with  vistas  painted  in  perspective 
that  have  a  tendency  to  push  the  narrow 
walls  out  and  give  a  sense  of  space  to  the 
hall.  Around  the  doors  a  series  of  the  same 
scrolls  was  painted  to  tie  these  together 
and  also  give  a  feeling  of  weight  and  im- 
portance to  the  doors  themselves.  The 
double  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall  was 
taken  off  and  a  pair  of  simple  iron  gates, 
copied  after  an  old  garden  design,  was  hung 
in  the  opening.  The  old  wooden  Direc- 
toire  bench,  which  is  very  narrow,  w  as 
selected  as  it  took  up  the  least  space  and 
helped  to  give  a  feeling  of  furniture  to  the 
room  without  crowding.  On  the  opposite 
wall  is  hung  a  pair  of  tall  and  narrow 
garden  lanterns  of  glass  divided  with 
shelves  of  glass  and  filled  with  little  bibe- 
lots which  are  amusing  and  add  a  note  of 
interest  to  the  hall.  As  this  entire  apart- 
ment is  carried  out  in  the  French  and 


Italian  eighteenth  century  manner,  the 
hallway  gives  the  keynote  of  the  decora- 
tive treatment  which  is  carried  on  through 
into  the  different  rooms. 

Another  delightful  hall  (page  39)  that 
has  great  charm  and  character  is  in  the 
apartment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Forrest  at  Sutton  Place,  New  York. 
Here  the  walls  were  painted  with  a  thick 
plaster  paint  mixed  with  a  little  sand  to 
give  texture.  It  was  rubbed  with  a  dull 
gray-green  antique  which  was  allowed  to 
settle  in  cracks  and  crevices,  giving  it  a 
lovely  old  mellow  tone.  Against  this  back- 
ground are  a  set  of  wooden  pilasters  taken 
from  a  house  that  was  designed  by  Stan- 
ford White.  These  are  a  greenish  black 
and  the  old  gold  caps  give  an  added  in- 
terest to  the  walls.  At  one  end  of  the  hall 
a  dressing  room  and  coat  closet  was  built, 
and  the  door  to  this,  taken  from  an  old 
Venetian  palace,  gives  the  keynote  to  the 
hallway  treatment.  The  color  and  design 
with  its  gold  scrolls  and  arabesques  and 
the  charming  scenes  painted  in  the  panels 
are  most  effective,  the  same  type  of  deco- 
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ration  being  carried  out  in  a  very  Vene- 
tian manner  in  the  dressing  room  to  which 
this  door  gives  access.  The  floor  of  the  hall 
was  copied  from  one  in  a  charming  Italian 
villa  that  Mrs.  Forrest  once  visited.  It 
is  laid  in  large  oblong  shaped  tiles  of 
thick  rubber  to  resemble  marble,  but  has 
a  warmth  and  elasticity  that  marble 
doesn't  give.  The  simple  border  of  white 
and  black  is  very  charming  and  effective 
for  a  finish. 

The  furniture  in  the  hall  consists  of  a 
set  of  old  Tuscan  walnut  chairs,  richly 
carved,  that  were  found  in  Europe  many 
years  ago,  a  beautiful  painted  console 
with  marble  top,  an  old  verdure  tapestry, 
and  hanging  from  the  ceiling  an  old 
Venetian  glass  star  lantern  from  a  church 
in  Italy,  rich  and  soft  in  tone.  The  whole 
has  a  very  restful  feeling,  and  here  again 
the  furnishing  throughout  the  house  is 
Italian  in  feeling  in  accordance  with  the 
furnishing  of  the  hall. 

As  mentioned  before,  color  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  decoration,  and  as 
an  example  I  would  call  attention  to  the 
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charming  little  music  or  drawing  room  in 
the  New  York  apartment  of  Henry  A. 
Murray,  Esq.  (page  36).  Here  the  walls 
were  painted  with  silver  and  a  gold  glaze 
rubbed  over  them  which  gives  them  a 
lovely  sheen.  The  ceiling,  woodwork,  and 
doors  were  painted  a  deep  antique  cream 
color  that  was  taken  from  an  old  Adam 
chair,  and  the  decorative  grisaille  paintings 
in  terra  cotta  are  very  lovely  against  this 
gold  color.  Rich  taffeta  curtains  of  canary 
gold  with  a  leaf  trimming  of  terra  cotta 
ribbon  are  draped  back  high  at  the  win- 
dows to  allow  plenty  of  light  to  enter. 
An  oval  rug  in  gold  with  terra  cotta  de- 
sign after  an  old  Aubusson  pattern  is 
used  on  the  floor.  The  furniture  is  a  mix- 
ture of  French  and  Venetian  painted 
pieces  which  tends  to  make  the  room  in- 
teresting and  full  of  color. 

Another  amusing  and  decorative  room 
(below)  is  in  the  apartment  of  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Campbell,  also  in  New  York.  This 
is  a  combination  dressing  room  and  bou- 
doir which  has  painted  walls  of  pale  pink 
glazed  with  a  deeper  pink,  almost  a  rasp- 
berry tone — a  color  very  popular  in  Paris 
this  year — that  makes  a  lovely  and  flatter- 


ing background.  The  paneling  in  this 
room  is  so  planned  that  each  panel  opens 
into  a  closet  for  hanging  dresses,  etc.  On 
the  wall  opposite  the  day-bed  there  is  a 
built-in  dressing  table  with  mirrors  on 
three  sides  that  is  very  practical.  A  hat 
closet  is  built  on  one  side  in  the  panel- 
ing and  a  space  for  evening  dresses  on  the 
other.  Tin-  panels  on  either  side  of  the 
day-bed,  in  the  illustration,  when  open 
reveal  tall  chifforobes  with  sliding  trays 
tor  linge  rie,  and  the  built-in  mirror  on  the 
wall  gives  one  a  view  of  the  back  of  the 
head  when  using  the  dressing  table  on 
the  other  side.  The  curtains  at  the 
window  and  the  drapery  over  the  door 
are  of  pale  chartreuse  moire,  the  same 
color  as  the  rug.  The  draperies  are  trim- 
med with  a  bias  scallop  of  pink  taffeta 
that  is  the  same  shade  as  the  glaze  on  the 
walls.  A  series  of  charming  grisaille  de- 
signs was  painted  in  the  panels  showing 
Directoire  ladies  shopping  and  trying  on 
hats  and  other  suggestions  pertaining  to 
my  lady's  vanity.  The  day-bed  of  walnut 
is  upholstered  in  a  striped  taffeta  that 
blends  from  green  to  pink.  The  crystal 
chandelier  that  hangs  from  the  center  of 


the  ceiling  provides  a  steady  and  strong 
light — a  very  important  thing  in  a  dress- 
ing room — and  there  are  plenty  of  side 
and  drop  lights  as  well. 

Another  charming  Directoire  room  is 
the  foyer  to  Mrs.  James  Brown's  apart- 
ment (page  34)  which  has  been  greatly 
admired.  Mrs.  Brown  has  collected  a  num- 
ber of  lovely  Directoire  pieces  of  furniture 
and  this  background  makes  a  beautiful 
setting  for  them.  Here  the  ceiling  is  bar- 
rel shaped  and  required  time  and  thought 
for  its  treatment  before  the  room  could 
be  planned.  With  such  a  lovely  collection 
of  furniture  and  the  construction  of  the 
ceiling  in  mind,  it  was  decided  to  carry 
this  room  out  after  one  of  the  designs  <>l 
Percier  and  Fountain,  which  is  pure 
Directoire  and  was  taken  from  their 
drawings  of  Pompeii  and  other  classics  of 
Italy. 

The  walls  were  painted  a  lovely  soft 
pale  pink  which  has  a  peculiar  richness 
under  artificial  light,  as  here  there  were 
no  windows.  Narrow  black  and  gold 
pilasters  were  painted  on  the  walls  to 
divide  them  into  the  proper  spacing  and 
give  balance  to  the  room.  These  pilasters, 


A  combination  dressing  room  and  bou-     glazed  with  a  deeper  tone  are  painted  moire  swag  drapery  at  the  windows.  This 

t^S^^^kkLirfMrs.J.W.     scenes  of  Directoire  gardens  in  a  soft  interesting  treatment  of  paneled  walls 

Campbell.  On  the  wis  of  pale  pink     chartreuse  green  to  harmonize  with  the  allows  for  closet  space  behind  each  panel 
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In  this  small  Directoire  dining  room — 
it  measures  only  ten  by  twelve  feet — walls 
grained  to  resemble  mahogany,  with 
satinwood  panels,  make  an  interesting 
and  restful  background.  Scale  was  care- 
fully considered  in  its  planning,  and 


each  piece  of  furniture  was  chosen  with 
infinite  care  to  the  end  that  everything 
should  unite  to  make  a  harmonious 
whole.  In  the  apartment  of  Colonel 
James  A .  Blair,  jr.,  on  top  of  one  of  New 
York's  skyscrapers 


which  are  strongly  Directoire  in  feeling, 
have  capitals  of  black  and  gold  feathers 
that  support  the  canopy  which  is  simu- 
lated by  the  barrel  ceiling  painted  to  re- 
semble the  folds  of  silk  of  an  awning  or 
canopy,  and  finished  with  a  deep  border 
of  gold  rope  fringe.  The  side  lights,  which 
are  semicircular  in  design,  are  made  of 
bands  of  brass  with  crystal  in  between, 
and  hold  tall  electric  candles  that  are 
most  effective  against  the  pink  wall.  A 
narrow  stenciled  border  of  gold  laurel 
leaves  divides  the  spaces  between  the 
pilasters  into  panels  and  gives  a  lovely 
finish  to  the  wall.  The  baseboard  and  door 
trim  are  all  marbleized  in  black  and  gold 


to  match  the  Directoire  pilasters,  and  the 
doors  were  grained  in  a  yellow  walnut  and 
waxed.  The  floor,  which  is  the  piece 
de  resistance  of  the  room,  is  an  intricate 
piece  of  mosaic  work  in  colored  rubber 
and  was  also  taken  from  Percier  and  Foun- 
tain's designs  of  the  Directoire  period. 
With  the  lovely  tripod  tables,  graceful 
settees,  and  other  Directoire  furniture 
this  room  has  a  charm  and  character 
which  give  it  great  distinction  and  in- 
dividu  ality. 

Another  lovely  room  in  the  same  apart- 
ment that  has  been  greatly  admired  is  a 
mirrored  dining  room  with  painted  de- 
signs after  Pillement.  The  walls  here  are 
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entirely  of  mirrored  glass  which  are  in 
sections  and  held  in  place  with  tiny  glass 
buttons  fastened  to  the  wall.  With  its 
many  reflections  this  makes  a  delightful 
dining  room  and  a  charming  background 
for  entertaining. 

One  of  the  most  artistic  and  successful 
rooms  that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
design  is  the  small  dining  room  (above) 
in  the  apartment  of  Col.  James  A.  Blair, 
Jr.,  on  the  roof  of  one  of  New  York's  new 
tall  buildings  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
surrounding  city.  This  room,  which  is  very 
small,  measuring  about  ten  by  twelve  feet, 
was  carefully  planned  and  furnished  with 
only  the  necessary  things,  and  therefore 
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Tuscan  walnut  chairs,  a  beautiful 
painted  console,  and  an  antique  verdure 
tapestry  help  to  give  the  authentic  Italian 
atmosphere  to  this  hallway  in  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Forrest.  The  rich 
texture  of  the  plaster  walls  is  admirably 


companioned  by  the  fluted  wooden  col- 
umns of  greenish  black  that  were  orig- 
inally designed  by  Stanford  White  for 
another  house,  now  dismantled.  The 
V enetian  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall  gives 
the  keynote  of  the  decorative  treatment 


is  charming  in  itself  and  in  its  decorative 
background.  The  walls  were  divided  into 
a  series  of  panels  grouped  in  threes,  the 
central  one  with  an  arched  top  and  an 
octagonal  shaped  panel  on  each  side;  and 
a. chair  rail,  with  oval  and  oblong  panels 
below.  These  panels  are  formed  of  mold- 
ings painted  to  look  like  ebony,  with  a 
fine  gold  line,  and  the  inside  of  the  panels 
grained  like  satinwood.  The  stiles  and 
walls  of  the  room  were  done  in  imitation 
mahogany  with  a  deep  reddish  cast  that 
was  very  popular  during  the  Directoire 
period  and  the  first  years  of  the  Empire. 
The  ceiling  is  in  gilt  with  a  narrow  olive 


green  border  of  leaves  around  the  edge. 
In  the  four  octagonal  panels  the  seasons 
are  painted  in  classic  style,  with  Grecian 
women  in  flowing  robes  holding,  in  one  a 
branch  of  flowers  for  Summer,  in  another 
a  cup  of  wine  for  Autumn,  etc.  The  room 
is  lighted  by  four  sidelights  designed  from 
crystal  and  green  glass  leaves  forming 
sprays  of  laurel  which  are  tied  with  gilt 
ribbons  that  hold  the  candlesticks.  These 
also  have  green  drops.  The  oval  table  was 
copied  from  an  old  Directoire  table  and 
made  to  a  larger  scale;  it  seats  four  people 
and  eight  when  extended.  The  four  old 
Directoire  chairs  in  black  and  gold  have 


a  lovely  design  of  arrows  carved  in  the 
backs  and  are  upholstered  with  a  green 
and  gold  striped  silk.  The  floor  is  in  black 
squares  and  has  a  border  of  black  and  gold 
marbleized  rubber  with  a  narrow  band  of 
green  for  a  finish.  The  niches  on  either  side 
of  the  doorway  are  painted  to  resemble 
satinwood  and  hold  a  pair  of  alabaster 
urns.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  is 
a  pair  of  windows  draped  with  olive 
green  satin  in  swag  design  trimmed  with 
amber  glass  fringe,  that  hangs  from  a  pair 
of  carved  black  and  gilt  wooden  arrows. 
This  room  was  copied  from  an  old  room  in 
a  house  on  the  Rue  Pierre  Boullet,  Paris. 
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The  club  house  of  the  Essex  Hunt  {at  right)  and  the  Hunt  stables  and  kennels 
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A  Morning  With  the  Essex  Hounds 

by   STUART  ROSE 


}f  ^HE  Essex  country,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Peapack  and  Bernardsville, 
-11-  in  New  Jersey,  approximates  more 
closely  than  any  I  have  seen  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, the  rolling  downlands  and  broad 
fields  of  the  English  shires.  Less  thickly 
wooded  than  the  usual  American  country, 
with  long,  lush  valleys  coursing  between 
gently  molded  hills,  its  aspect  is  star- 
tlingly  that  of  a  painting  by  Henry  Aiken. 
A  closer  inspection,  of  course,  will  reveal 
the  familiar  four-barred  post-and-rail 
fence  in  contradistinction  to  the  hedge- 
and-ditch  of  England;  but,  in  drawing 
such  comparisons,  one  cannot  be  over- 
meticulous.  The  ancient  spirit  of  the 
"chace"  is  settled  here. 

The  home  covert,  a  largish  wood, 
mostly  of  second  growth  oak  and  maple, 
is  situated  some  hundreds  of  yards  from 
the  rambling  club  house  of  the  Essex 
Hunt,  in  the  center  of  fifty  odd  thousands 
of  acres  of  well  fenced,  open  country. 
Here,  too,  are  the  Hunt  stables  and  ken- 
nels, the  latter  wrought  solidly  of  brick, 
with  spacious  grass  yards  and  ample  ac- 
commodation for  twice  the  number  of 
hounds  housed  within. 

We  gained  the  club  house  by  motor 
almost  an  anachronism  in  this  setting) 
a  good  half  hour  before  the  start.  My 
host  piloted  me  to  that  aromatic  and  en- 
ticing place — the  tack  room — and  I  soon 
found  myself  engaged  in  a  three-cornered 
discussion  of  point-to-point  racing,  with 
a  tack  man  and,  I  believe,  a  kennel  hunts- 
man for  genial  adversaries.  After  that  I 
visited  the  famous  Bulgar,  the  master's 
great  timber-topper,  laid  up  in  his  loose 
box  with  a  filled  leg.  And  then — it  had 
seemed  but  a  moment — my  host  tapped 
my  shoulder.  "Time  to  mount,"  he  said. 

The  stable  yard  was  a  confusion  of  pink 
coats,  blanketed  horses,  and  quietly  blas- 
phemous grooms.  I  was  led  forward  to 
meet  the  master,  who  had  kindly  volun- 
teered to  mount  me.  Now,  I  am  always 
loath  to  intrude  my  presence  upon  an 
M.  F.  H.  when  he  happens  to  be  engaged 
in  his  official  capacity.  Diffidently  I  took 
the  hand  of  this  finely  set  up,  gray 
mustached  man. 

"G 'morning,"  he  said.  "How  much 
d'ye  ride  at?" 


Somehow  I  felt  guilty,  although, 
heaven  knows,  I  carry  no  excess. 

"About  .  .  .  about  a  hundred  and  forty- 
five,"  I  faltered. 

"Hmph.  My  son  told  me  you  weighed 
in  at  a  hundred  and  thirty-five.  Don't 
know  as  that  mare'll  carry  you.  Tom!" 
— turning  to  a  groom — "  Will  Miss  Philips 
carry  our  friend  ?" 

"Yus  sir,  an'  carry  'im  anywhere  in 
this  country."  The  groom  spoke  with  a 
certain  positiveness  coupled  with  an  ill- 
concealed  contempt  for  my  poundage  that 
seemed  to  me,  as  I  caught  sight  of  the 
diminutive  black  mare  he  led,  to  be  un- 
founded. 

"Very  good,  Tom."  And  to  me:  "Glad 
to  have  you  with  us.  She'll  give  you  a 
good  ride.  Come  out  and  hunt  any  time 
you  like.  Just  call  the  stables  and  leave 
word.  Hut,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  write 
about  us  any  more  than  you  have  to — 
fields  are  too  big  now.  See  you  later." 

He  hurried  off  to  confer  with  his 
whips,  and  I  turned  to  take  stock  of  Miss 
Philips.  She  disappointed  me,  I'll  admit. 
I'm  a  "big  horse"  man.  I  like  to  feel  a 
horse,  to  put  my  legs  around  a  swelling 
barrel  and  sit  down  in  the  saddle.  Time 
and  again  I've  gone  wrong  in  favor  of  a 
big  horse.  Time  and  again,  no  doubt,  I'll 
repeat  my  error. 

Proudly  Tom  displayed  her.  She  was  a 
good  type;  well  let  down  in  front,  flat 
canons,  clean  sinews,  a  long,  galloping 
shoulder — but  small;  not  more  than 
fifteen  hands. 

"Are  you  sure,"  I  asked,  "that  she  can 
jump  this  country  with  my  weight?" 

"I  wisht  I  was  as  sure  of  winning  th' 
Grand  National,"  said  Tom. 

Realizing  that  I  should  get  no  further 
along  these  lines,  I  mounted  and  walked 
her  about  to  get  the  feel  of  her. 

"Hounds,  please!" 

"Yoi,  yoi,  yoi!  Hup  there,  Bellman! 
Get  along,  Rattler!  pack  in,  Spiteful, 
pack  in !" 

The  pack  swept  by,  tails  up,  a  bit  self- 
conscious  as  if  they  realized  that  this  was 
a  special  occasion.  And,  indeed,  it  was. 
For  the  first  time  I  surveyed  the  field  as 
we  hacked  to  covert  side,  and  became 


aware  that  this  was  no  ordinary  meet. 
Counting  grooms  and  children  it  must 
have  numbered  nearer  three  hundred  than 
two.  We  cantered  across  a  meadow  that 
fairly  swarmed  with  pink  coats  and  black, 
and  halted  at  the  covert;  a  low  hum  of 
conversation  arose,  to  be  silenced  by  the 
master  with  a  few  well-chosen  black  looks. 
The  huntsman  made  ready  to  throw  in 
his  pack,  whilst  whips  rode  to  the  flanks 
preparing  to  enter  the  covert — it  being 
thick  and  too  long  for  them  to  take  up 
posts  on  the  far  side — after  the  hounds. 
A  brief  period  of  silence,  and  the  master 
went  forward,  the  field  following  him 
down  a  woodland  road. 

We  halted  again  inside  the  covert  and 
heard,  faintly,  the  voice  of  the  huntsman 
hallooing  to  his  hounds.  For  a  while 
nothing  happened.  Then,  far  to  our  left 
front,  a  single  hound  gave  tongue,  the 
deep  bell  note  rising  and  falling  on  the 
still  morning  air.  Another  picked  it  up, 
and  another,  and  in  a  moment  we  heard 
the  full  music  of  the  pack  as  it  swept 
farther  to  the  left,  then  turned  as  the  fox 
doubled  back. 

"Go-o-on  away  .  .  y  .  .  y!"  Again  the 
huntsman's  cry.  We  waited  nervously  as 
the  pack  drew  closer  and  yet  more  close 
to  our  position  in  the  wood.  For  a  while 
it  seemed  as  if  the  quarry  had  reversed 
them.  Then  the  full  note,  swelling  and 
mounting  as  they  raced  by,  following  the 
course  of  a  gully  some  hundred  yards  on 
our  left.  Hard  at  heel  came  whips,  hunts- 
man, and  master.  We  swung  our  mounts 
and  took  up  the  chase. 

Once  out  of  the  wood  they  faltered 
after  crossing  a  broad  field.  As  we  de- 
bouched from  the  path  and  spread  fan- 
wise  into  the  open  country  their  heads 
came  up  and  they  opened  out,  hunting 
with  a  will  to  pick  up  the  fast-lifting 
scent.  A  few  of  the  young  hounds  yelped 
tentatively,  but  their  efforts  to  attract 
attention  were  treated  with  disdain  by 
the  old  stagers,  who  continued  about 
their  business  without  even  so  much  as  a 
glance  in  the  direction  of  the  alarmists. 

Then  a  great  brown  and  white  hound 
took  a  line  along  a  low  stone  wall,  giving 
tongue  in  no  uncertain  tone,  and  the 
widely  dispersed  pack  converged  swiftly  in 
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his  wake.  As  they  took  up  the  cry,  those  of 
us  who  had  posted  ourselves  on  the  left 
caught  the  flash  of  a  red  coat  as  our  fox 
skulked  along  the  wall-line  and  turned  at 
a  gap  to  make  his  bid  for  freedom. 

"Tally  ho!"  The  warning  went  up 
from  a  score  of  throats.  The  pack  turned 
the  corner,  stretched  out  and  running 
hard,  and  we  thundered  in  its  train. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  last  few 
minutes  I  had  forgotten  my  misgivings 
anent  Miss  Philips,  but  they  returned 
in  full  force  as  I  found  myself  confronted 
by  a  four-barred  post  and  rail.  With  no 
desire  to  distinguish  myself  by  coming  a 
cropper  so  early  in  the  game,  I  was  riding 
well  behind  the  thrusters,  hoping  to  avail 
myself  of  someone's  lead  and  thus  to 
cajole  the  little  mare  into  negotiating  the 
obstacle. 

The  first  flight  was  over.  A  man  went 
down  on  the  right.  The  fence  loomed 
crookedly  before  me  and  seemed  to  hunch 
itself  in  an  effort  to  trip  my  mount.  I 
felt  her  mouth  softly  and,  leaning  for- 
ward, rose  in  the  stirrups. 

"Hup,  girl!"  I  whispered. 

She  gathered  herself  easily.  I  could  feel 
her  muscles  set  as  she  left  the  ground. 
With  a  long,  effortless  bound  she  cleared 
the  fence,  recovered  gracefully,  and  was 
off  in  pursuit  of  the  leaders.  Settling  down 
to  ride,  I  let  her  run. 

We  lost  the  fox  soon  after  that,  and  pot- 
tered about  tediously  while  another  covert 
was  drawn  without  result.  The  huntsman, 
finally,  pulled  up  his  pack  and  cast  again 
in  a  third  wood,  while  the  field  grumbled 
at  the  delay,  after  the  manner  of  fields 
the  world  over.  But  I  did  not  care.  I  had 


felt  the  unmistakable  lift  of  a  born 
jumper  and,  fox  or  no  fox,  I  knew  that  I 
should  ride  that  day. 

We  found  again  after  a  half  hour's  de- 
lay and  were  off  across  the  rolling  country 
on  a  stern  chase.  The  ground  was  heavy 
from  recent  rains  but,  though  some  of  the 
take-offs  were  frightful,  they  bothered 
Miss  Philips  not  at  all.  Ploughed  fields, 
post-and-rail,  stone  wall  or  gate,  it  was 
all  the  same  to  her.  Exulting  in  her  power 
as  she  galloped  sweetly  across  the  fields, 
I  had  the  grace  to  feel  a  certain  humility 
over  the  circumstance  of  my  having,  once 
again,  misjudged  a  horse. 

We  lost  our  second  fox  in  a  huge  covert 
and  found  a  third  not  far  from  there.  The 
scent  was  uncertain,  but  new  foxes 
seemed  plentiful,  so  that,  although  we  had 
no  really  long  runs,  we  covered  a  lot  of 
ground.  Here  and  there  a  rider  dropped 
out  as  his  horse  showed  signs  of  distress, 
but  Miss  Philips  forged  steadily  onward, 
never  faltering,  never  refusing  a  jump 
no  matter  how  difficult,  never  failing  to 
do  her  work  neatly,  with  the  utmost 
economy  of  effort. 

Well  after  noon  the  master  was  swept 
from  his  horse  by  a  low  branch  which 
struck  him  full  in  the  head  as  his  mount 
wasin  mid-airover  a  jump.  Itwas  ashrewd 
knock,  enough  to  take  all  the  hunting  out 
of  an  ordinary  man,  but  Mr.  Hyde  refused 
to  be  sent  home  and,  after  a  brief  rest, 
kept  on  with  the  hounds,  although  the 
field,  by  now,  had  dwindled  to  perhaps  a 
score  of  enthusiasts. 

Finally,  at  about  two  thirty,  we 
turned  our  faces  toward  the  club  house 
and  luncheon.  Riding  homeward,  at  lei- 


sure, I  had  an  opportunity  to  look  the 
country  over  once  again,  and  to  marvel 
at  the  community  spirit  (backed  up,  no 
doubt,  by  a  hard  working  hunt  com- 
mittee) which  kept  this  vast  tract  of 
land  so  beautifully  fenced.  Hunting 
country,  of  course,  cannot  be  made  in  a 
day  nor  yet  in  a  year.  Hack  in  the  nineties 
Mr.  Charles  Pfeizer  hunted  the  Essex 
country  with  his  own  pack,  inviting  his 
friends  to  share  the  sport,  and  transport- 
ing them  to  his  house  at  Peapack  from 
the  nearest  railway  station  in  an  old- 
fashioned  coach  and  four.  Old  timers  ot 
the  hunt  are  fond  of  recalling  the  days 
when  the  coach  was  snowbound  in  the 
valley  and  the  hunting  party  had  to 
shovel  a  path  for  the  horses  to  get 
through.  The  country  then  could  not 
have  been  so  well  developed,  although  I 
doubt  not  that  the  sport  was  excellent, 
but  a  gradual  improvement  over  a  period 
of  years  has  made  it  as  fine  as  any  in  the 
United  States.  As  hunting  became  more 
popular,  Mr.  Pfeizer  found  himself  un- 
able to  cater  to  the  increasing  number  of 
enthusiasts  who  wished  to  join  in  the 
sport.  Horse  and  hound  lovers  bought 
property  in  the  country,  railway  service 
gradually  improved,  motors  came  into 
general  use,  and  before  he  realized  it  the 
first  M.  F.  H.  found  himself  maintaining 
a  top-heavy  establishment.  Finally  a 
hunting  club  was  formed,  each  member 
subscribing  a  fixed  amount  toward  the 
support  of  the  pack,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Hyde, 
the  present  master,  took  it  over.  To-day 
it  may  safely  be  stated  that  the  Essex 
fox  hounds  are  one  of  the  very  best 
packs  hunting  in  this  country. 
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Part  I — Chests,  Desks,  etc. 


A STUDY  of  the  household  arts  of 
any  nation  in  any  age  will  show 
that  a  position  of  primary  impor- 
tance has  always  been  given  to  the  chest, 
and  that  many  other  pieces  of  furniture 
have  been  mere  outgrowths  or  develop- 
ments of  it.  It  is  probable  that  this  came 
about  because  of  the  many  services  which 
a  box  or  chest  may  render;  it  may  be  con- 
tainer, table,  and  seat  in  one. 

This  development  is  readily  traced  in 
New  England,  for  the  early  colonist  had 
more  use  for  a  chest  into  which  he  might 
pack  his  belongings  and  flee  when  Indian 
raids  and  other  dire  disasters  threatened 
than  he  had  for  a  table  from  which  to  eat 
or  a  chair  upon  which  to  sit. 

Let  us  go  back  to  England  before  the 
Pilgrims  set  sail.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  practically  every  house- 
hold equipment  need  was  served  by  a 
simple  chest  in  which  the  sides  extended 
lower  than  the  front  and  the  back  to 
form  feet  and  keep  the  body  of  the  chest 
off  the  floor.  The  members  were  held  to- 
gether by  crude  iron  or  leather  straps,  or 
oak  dowels,  and  sometimes  by  hand- 
wrought  nails.  These  chests  were  almost 
invariably  constructed  of  oak  through- 
out, and  a  crude  wire  run  through  rough 
holes  in  the  back  and  lid  served  as  a 
hinge  when  the  strap  hinge  was  not  em- 
ployed. Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  wood  used  was  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  The  locks 


Desk-on-a-frame,  with  pulls 


were  of  hand-wrought  iron  and  marked 
with  the  same  workmanship  which  we 
find  on  the  hinges.  A  hinge  staple  fastened 
on  the  inside  of  the  lid  in  the  center  front 
fitted  into  a  hole  in  the  lock  front  when 
closed.  The  paneled  walls  which  were  so 
popular  throughout  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  periods  left  a  strong  influence 
on  the  chest,  and  nearly  all  the  better- 
known  styles  of  paneling  may  be  found  in 
one  way  or  another  used  on  this  article  of 
furniture. 

When  the  first  chest  was  made  in  this 
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country  it  is  only  logical  to  suppose  that 
it  was  fashioned  after  the  traditions  of 
the  English,  and  the  methods  followed 
were  those  which  had  been  employed  in 
the  mother  country. 

Solidity  of  construction  was  a  primary 
aim  in  all  the  early  furniture,  and  we  find 
the  colonist,  with  this  in  view,  discard- 
ing any  use  of  glue  and  substituting 
wooden  pegs  to  hold  together  the  various 
parts.  Joints,  connecting  rails,  and  stiles 
were  mortised  and  tenoned  and  held  se- 
curely by  square  dowel  pegs  driven  com- 
pletely through  round  holes.  The  even  or 
flush  surfaces  of  all  the  outer  faces,  as  well 
as  the  junction  of  the  stiles  with  the  rails 
and  the  underframing  with  the  legs,  were 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  oak- 
framed  chest.  This  was  done  to  secure 
sound  construction  in  the  framing,  for 
the  pegs  were  placed  very  close  to  the 
mortised  members  and  the  driving  of  the 
pegs  would  have  caused  the  wood  to  split 
had  not  the  shoulder  of  the  tenon  been 
flush  and  tight  to  the  edge  to  prevent 
this.  We  find  this  detail  retained  in  late 
eighteenth  century  mahogany  furniture. 
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Many  English  chests  had  paneled  lids, 
a  feature  which  rarely  appears  in  an 
American  chest,  and  in  the  latter,  though 
the  body  construction  may  be  of  oak,  we 
are  apt  to  discover  a  pine  lid;  we  can 
imagine  the  colonist  weakening  a  bit 
after  the  chest  proper  had  been  made 
and  finishing  it  off  with  a  lid  of  a  single 
piece  of  pine,  which  was  so  easy  to  work. 
For  this  reason,  too,  we  often  find  the 
lid  missing,  probably  because  the  wire 
hinges  had  pulled  through  the  soft  wood, 
or  the  wood  itself  had  worn  down  suffi- 
ciently to  cause  it  to  be  discarded  or  re- 
placed. It  is  also  characteristic  of  the 
American  carved  or  paneled  chest  to  find 
the  feet  formed  by  a  continuation  of  the 
stiles  on  both  the  front  and  the  back. 

How  many  times  upon  raising  the  lid 
we  have  found  little  box  compartments 
at  one  end  of  the  chest,  constructed  simply 
of  three  pieces  of  wood  with  a  common 
swinging  lid.  Sometimes  we  may  observe 
that  to  avoid  nailing  they  were  held  in 
place  by  grooves.  These  boxes  served  to 
hold  small  trinkets  and  family  papers 
that  might  become  lost  in  the  depths  of 
the  chest. 

The  idea  of  making  his  product  more 
time-saving,  or  perhaps  more  convenient, 
led  the  cabinetmaker  and  joiner  to  elab- 
orate the  chest  to  the  point  of  adding  a 
drawer  in  the  lower  part.  The  larger 
drawer  we  sometimes  find  replaced  by 
two  smaller  drawers  placed  side  by  side. 
Still  greater  elaboration  appears  in  the 
Hadley  chest,  and  sometimes  we  find  two 
and  three  drawers,  one  above  the  other. 
To  be  sure,  by  1760  the  newer  arrivals 
from  England  had  brought  many  chests 
that  boasted  three  and  even  four  draw- 
ers, and  were  decorated  with  corbels  and 
applied  moldings,  in  the  fashion  of  court 
cupboards.  Made  of  oak,  they  seemed  to 
reflect  the  architecture  of  England,  and 
we  cannot  deny  their  beauty,  for  they 
showed  exquisite  workmanship;  neverthe- 
less, there  lies  a  charm  in  the  irregularity 
or  perhaps  uncertainty  of  craftsmanship 
which  the  colonial  worker  put  into  his 
efforts  and  his  products,  and  even  when 
these  cannot  compare  in  workmanship 
with  the  imported  articles,  they  are 
equally  pleasant  in  appearance. 

Practicability  creeps  in  again  and  the 
chest  is  put  upon  a  frame,  a  change  in- 
spired perhaps  by  a  joiner's  placing  a 
chest  on  a  stretcher  table  while  working 
upon  it  or  possibly  by  the  housewife  who 
found  it  unpleasant  to  be  forced  to  lean 
over  the  low  chest  every  time  she  wanted 
to  get  something  out  of  it.  One  might 
imagine  that  they  were  bulky,  consider- 
ing their  exterior  height  of  about  thirty- 
six  inches  and  interior  depth  of  about 
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eighteen,  but  they  were  practical  enough 
to  warrant  their  construction. 

The  legs  of  the  frame  were  usually 
turned,  with  flat  or  turned  stretchers 
running  into  a  block  at  the  base  of  the 
leg.  The  leg  met  squarely  with  the  under- 
framing  of  the  chest  and  extended  in  a 
rectangular  block  to  the  lid  to  form  the 
side  construction.  Practically  every  chest 
of  this  type  had  a  drawer,  either  paneled 
or  carved. 

We  can  readily  believe  that  the  colo- 
nists would  do  a  certain  amount  of  ec- 
clesiastical carving  on  these  early  pieces 
and  with  it  purely  architectural  embellish- 
ments, as  well  as  scratch  carving,  the  lat- 
ter offering  a  quick  and  effective  means  of 
relieving  a  plain  surface.  The  dignified 
and  beautiful  carving  of  Gothic  origin 
was  well  adapted  to  the  oak  chest,  for 
the  perpendicular  line  of  Gothic  tracery 
could  follow  the  grain  of  the  wood  where 
a  more  delicate  and  complex  pattern 
would  have  been  nearly  impossible  be- 
cause of  the  hardness  of  the  wood.  Pine 
was  more  readily  worked. 

It  was  only  the  wealthy  man  of  the  time 
who  could  order  his  craftsman  to  produce 
a  chest  for  his  particular  need  and  decor- 
ated to  suit  his  own  peculiar  fancy,  but 
these  chests  remain,  nevertheless,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  phases  in  the  study 
of  antique  furniture.  The  less  fortunate 
soul,  no  doubt  wishing  to  have  something 
equally  beautiful  as  his  neighbor's  and  not 
completely  satisfied  with  a  mere  box  of 
six  boards  to  grace  his  humble  home, 
selected  pine  or  whitewood  (the  latter 
more  graciously  called  tulip-wood)  with 
which  to  work.  Since  paneling,  as  well  as 
scratch-carving  of  the  better  sort,  was  a 
time-taking  task,  he  employed  his  native 
ingenuity  and  painted  the  chest  in  shades 
of  Indian  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  This 
type  of  chest  has  always  caught  my  fancy, 
for  it  shows  the  first  true  painted  decora- 
tion in  this  country,  and  many  represen- 
tatives of  this  type  show  as  well  true  evi- 
dence of  artistic  ability.  Sometimes 
we  find  one  or  two  drawers,  each 
having  a  different  motif  without 
breaking  the  effect  of  the  pattern 
as  a  whole. 

While  considering  the  chest  let  us 
give  a  thought  to  its  smaller  brother, 
the  Bible-box,  for  it  fulfilled  the 
worthy  purpose  of  protecting  the 
family  Bible  and  so  was  another  ex- 
pression of  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
settlers.  In  many  instances  it  acted 
as  a  desk.  In  construction  the  Bible- 
boxes  vary  little  from  the  larger 
chests,  the  early  ones  being  oak  with 
wire  hinges,  which  later  were  sup- 
planted with  dovetail  hinges  afford- 


Pine  settle 

ing  more  beauty  and  better  wear.  Rarely 
was  a  Bible-box  graced  with  a  lock,  prob- 
ably because  the  theft  of  a  Bible  was 
an  unheard-of  thing.  When  the  slant  lid 
appears,  upon  them  we  find  that  they 
have  almost  entirely  lost  their  distinction 
as  receptacles  for  the  holy  book,  and 
we  can  imagine  that  they  became  storage 
places  for  writing  implements  and  papers, 
for  it  is  on  these  later  boxes  that  the  lock 
appears,  to  safeguard  cherished  docu- 
ments. On  some  of  the  lids  we  find  small 
thumbnail  moldings  to  support  the  cum- 
bersome volumes  which  were  printed  at 
the  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
English  covered  both  front  and  ends  with 
carving,  an  American  Bible-box  with 
carved  ends  is  an  almost  unheard-of 
thing.  The  patterns  used  followed  those 
of  the  larger  chests,  with  rosettes,  sun- 
flowers, and  lunettes,  though  usually  put 
on  in  higher  relief.  This  box  evolved  into 
the  desk  on  a  frame,  and  when  the  latter 
began  to  appear  the  former  lost  its  pres- 
tige and  was  eventually  thrown  into  the 
discard. 

We  must  not  forget  that  many  of  the 


finest  chests  were  found  in  Connecticut, 
and  we  may  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that 
the  isolation  of  the  Connecticut  colony 
caused  its  inhabitants  to  harbor  the  old 
English  traditions  when  the  Massachus- 
etts settlers  were  being  informed  at  ir- 
regular intervals  of  the  fads  and  fancies 
then  rife  in  England.  Yet  because  of  its 
immediate  origin  we  take  the  license  of 
classifying  the  Connecticut  chest  with 
Pilgrim  furniture. 

Before  turning  our  attention  to  the 
chest  of  drawers  let  us  consider  the  desk- 
on-a-frame,  which  later  merged  with  the 
chest  of  drawers  to  produce  that  best- 
known  of  all  antiques,  the  highboy.  We 
can  trace  a  very  probable  line  from  the 
Bible-box  grown  large  and  cumbersome 
to  the  chest-on-a-frame,  which,  in  turn, 
time  and  usage  would  naturally  change 
to  a  desk,  serving  a  more  utilitarian  and 
practical  purpose.  Many  of  these  desks 
were  made  of  pine  and  maple,  though  the 
rarer  ones  are  of  walnut.  The  heavy  lid 
edged  with  a  splendid  thumbnail  molding 
was  usually  held  in  place  by  dovetail 
hinges  incorrectly  called  "butterfly" 
hinges.  Sound  construction,  flush  drawers, 
and  unusually  heavy  dovetailing  were  the 
chief  characteristics  of  this  piece  of  fur- 
niture. The  earliest  desks  contained  a 
drawer  in  the  carcass  of  the  desk  proper, 
and  in  later  examples  we  sometimes  find 
a  drawer  in  the  frame  as  well. 

The  interiors  were  simple,  consisting 
of  a  row  of  pigeonholes,  occasionally  in 
the  more  elaborate  examples  with  small 
drawers  beneath.  When  there  are  two 
drawers  in  the  desk  we  find  that  the  front 
falls  forward,  instead  of  lifting  up,  and 
rests  on  a  pull  at  either  side,  as  in  the 
slant-top  variety.  The  want  of  space  led 
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to  the  adding  of  drawers  in  the  frame  and 
in  time  to  the  slant-top  desk. 

This  created  a  desk  of  the  plainest  type 
with  little  if  any  embellishment.  A  naive 
conception  of  secrecy  led  to  the  placing 
of  a  well  inside  the  carcass,  occupying  the 
space  that  the  top  drawer  would  other- 
wise have  filled  and  reached  by  a  sliding 
panel  beneath  the  pigeonholes.  The 
pigeonholes  usually  numbered  seven,  in- 
cluding, a  large  and  pretentious  door  in 
the  center,  which  let  down  to  disclose  an 
inner  secret  compartment.  The  row  of 
pigeonholes  was  flanked  on  the  outside 
bv  three  drawers  recessed  one  above 
the  other.  Adjoining  was  a  partition  that 
was  scrolled  and  projected  out  as  far  as 
the  front  of  the 
well.  The  front 
face  of  the  top 
drawer  of  course 
was  stationary  be- 
cause the  well  was 
behind  it,  but  to 
all  appearance  it 
was  workable.  We 
find  square  pulls 
to  support  the  lid 
placed  in  the  up- 
per outside  cor- 
ners. Beneath  the 
false  drawer  two 
small  drawers 
were  placed,  and 
below  we  find  two 
longer  drawers 
terminating  in  a 
frame  supported 
by  bun  feet.  The 
drawers  as  well  as 
the  front  face  of 
the  slanting  side 
which  supports 

the  lid  were  outlined  by  a  double  half- 
round  molding.  The  brasses  of  these 
desks,  like  those  of  the  early  highboys, 
were  generally  drops  and  it  is  not  until 
in  the  later  pieces  of  mahogany,  cherry, 
pine,  and  maple  that  the  willow  brasses 
appear. 

These  early  desks  were  made  usually  of 
walnut  or  were  faced  with  walnut  veneer, 
depending  upon  their  merit.  In  the  later 
desks  the  bun  feet  were  replaced  by  the 
ball  and  claw  or  the  bracket  feet.  The 
well  has  also  disappeared  and  we  find  four 
full-width  drawers.  The  interiors  were  usu- 
ally of  the  same  general  type  and  varied 
only  to  suit  the  fancies  of  their  makers. 

One  very  interesting  type  of  desk  which 
seems  to  have  been  comparatively  uncom- 
mon has  small  square  drawers  to  support 
the  lid.  These  drawers  were  made  for 
candles  and  they  no  doubt  served  their 
purpose  admirably.  Many  other  slight 
variations  occur  in  these  desks,  but  as  a 
whole  they  were  from  the  start  built  for 
use,  and  the  simplest  and  sturdiest  con- 
struction was  employed.  It  is  largely  for 
this  reason  that  so  many  of  them  have 
survived  years  of  hard  usage. 
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The  evolution  of  a  chest-on-frame  to  a 
high  chest  of  drawers  is  but  one  short 
step.  Just  why  the  name  of  highboy  has 
swamped  the  original  name  seems  to  be 
a  mystery,  for  it  was  not  generally  used 
in  the  old  wills  and  inventories.  These 
pieces  were  impressive  in  most  part,  yet 
in  some  ways  they  did  not  completely 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. They  were  constructed  to  give  ad- 
ditional space  to  the  chest-on-a-frame 
and  as  they  grew  taller  they  became  awk- 
ward in  size  and  the  top  drawers  were 
not  serviceable  because  they  were  above 
reach.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  find 
two  or  three  drawers  used  at  the  top  in 
order  to  distribute  the  weight  that  would 
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naturally  have  been  concentrated  in  a 
single  top  drawer. 

With  all  their  beauty  and  impressive- 
ness,  the  construction  was  weak  and  we 
Hud  that  the  legs  have  broken  in  many 
cases  because  they  could  not  support  the 
weight  above  them.  This  is  more  true  of 
the  cabriole  leg  that  had  no  support  or 
brace  near  the  floor,  and  in  proportion 
many  more  of  the  six-legged  highboys  of 
the  William  and  Mary  type  have  sur- 
vived, because  their  legs  were  braced  on 
the  bottom  by  stretchers,  making  for 
more  sound  construction.  The  cabriole 
leg,  without  doubt,  was  a  refinement  of 
the  six-legged  type  and,  like  many  im- 
provements, was  carried  so  far  as  to 
make  the  construction  subordinate  to  the 
outlines. 

Let  us  analyze  one  of  the  early  six- 
legged  highboys  found  in  this  country. 
The  base  was  supported  by  six  legs,  four 
of  which  were  on  the  front.  A  stretcher 
cut  in  graceful  cyma  curves  ran  between 
the  legs  on  the  four  sides.  The  legs  them- 
selves were  skilfully  turned,  piercing  the 
stretcher  and  terminating  in  ball  feet. 
The  apron  of  the  base  is  so  cut  as  to  give 


a  pleasing  silhouette  and  to  take  away  all 
severity  of  line  that  would  have  been 
present  if  it  had  run  parallel  to  the  drawer 
sills.  The  herringbone  veneer  around 
drawer  fronts  gives  this  piece  an  air  of 
sophistication,  and  the  half-round  mold- 
ing that  completely  outlines  the  drawers 
gives  a  note  of  accent. 

The  base  contains  a  middle  drawer  of 
rectangular  shape  flanked  by  square 
drawers  on  either  side.  The  top,  which  is 
slightly  set  in  from  the  base  by  mold- 
ings, has  three  large  drawers  which  di- 
minish in  depth  as  they  near  the  top, 
above  which  we  find  two  end-to-end 
drawers. 

These  pieces  are  usually  about  sixty 
inches  in  height 
and  the  outside 
length  of  the  ta- 
ble molding  is 
forty  inches,  with 
a  depth  from  front 
to  back  of  twenty- 
two  inches. 

In  construction 
and  outline  the 
tops  of  these  high- 
boys are  much 
alike,  and  we  find 
the  bases  alone 
showing  the  in- 
fluence of  local 
makers.  There  are 
many  examples 
that  warrant  our 
study,  one  of 
which,  of  a  very 
early  type,  has 
five  Flemish  legs 
that  in  many 
respects  resemble 
the  scroll  base  of 
the  late  Victorian  furniture.  The  piece 
itself  is  made  of  oak  and  the  legs  of 
maple,  which  justifies  the  belief  that  it 
was  made  in  this  country.  In  the  five- 
legged  type  of  highboy  as  well  as  the 
scroll-leg  type,  the  base  has  no  cut-out 
apron  and  contains  but  one  drawer.  It  is 
very  probable  that  this  type  was  the  first 
advance  from  the  chest-on-frame. 

Another  variation  of  a  highboy  base  is 
found  when  a  cross  stretcher  appears  con- 
necting the  legs,  with  a  turned  finial  at  the 
crossing  of  the  stretchers.  The  brasses  of 
these  pieces  were  usually  drops  with  large 
escutcheon  plates,  but  in  later  examples 
willow-pattern  handles  appear.  From  this 
six-legged  construction,  the  Queen  Anne 
or  cabriole  leg  appeared,  with  the  grace- 
ful swing  of  the  leg  terminating  in  a 
swollen  bulb  at  the  foot.  The  rest  of  the 
highboy  remained  practically  the  same. 
We  find  slight  variations  when  a  Spanish  or 
a  spade  foot  was  applied  to  the  legs.  With 
all  the  shortcomings  of  the  high  chests 
their  designs  have  not  been  improved 
upon,  and  we  find  them  reproduced  by 
every  large  furniture  company  to-day. 

{To  be  continued  in  the  December  issue) 
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A  NT  AMERICAN 
W  OMAN'S    HO  M  E 
IN  ITALY 


After  standing  empty  and  unused  over  a 
period  of  years,  the  Palazzo  F arnese  at 
Caprarola,  an  enormous  edifice  of  five 
floors  and  one  of  the  greatest  examples 
of  Italian  architecture  left  to  the  zvorld 
by  that  master  designer,  f'ignola,  has 
recently  been  refurnished  throughout  bx 
the  late  Count  Brambilla,  ex-counsellor 
of  the  Italian  Embassy  in  W ashington 
and  husband  of  the  former  Miss  Julia 
Meyer  of  Boston.  The  frescoes  and 
decorations  by  great  artists  of  the  time — 
it  teas  started  in  1^34  and  finished  in 
/>5Q — are  priceless,  and  with  the  nezv- 
old  furnishings  there  is  re-created  an 
authentic  palace  home  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  A  fete  of  the  interiors  are  shozen 
on  this  and  the  succeeding  three  pages, 
but  they  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent and  splendor  of  this  marvelous  old 
palace  nor  of  the  herculean  undertaking 
involved  in  refurnishing  it  throughout 
in  the  period  of  its  building.  At  the  left 
is  the  chapel  with  its  zvonderful  frescoes 
of  the  Apostles.  Belozv  is  the  imposing 
hall  {entered  directly  from  the  circular 
courtyard)  called  the  " Mapamondo," 
as  its  four  zcalls  are  covered  with  beauti- 
fully executed  maps  of  the  zvorld.  A  great 
walnut  sixteenth  century  table,  tzco  very 
fine  inlaid  c  ass  ones,  and  church  stalls 
furnish  this  enormous  room 


The  great  banqueting  hall,  called,  from 
its  frescoes,  "Salon  of  the  Events  in  the 
Life  of  the  Farnese  Family,"  is  shown 
in  the  upper  illustration  on  page  46.  The 
frescoes  depict  Charles  V ,  the  Cardinal, 
and  two  marriage  celebrations  between 
members  of  the  Farnese  family  and  the 
French  royal  family  in  the  time  of 
Catherine  de  Medici.  The  palace  was 
originally  built  for  Alessandro  Farnese, 
a  nephew  of  Pope  Paul  III.  Note  the 
three  beautiful  tables,  especiallx  the  mid- 
dle one  with  lion  claw  feet,  under  which 
lies  a  rare  old  Rabat  carpet  from  Morocco 


Above.  In  the  Countess  Brambilla' s 
own  room  {shown  also  in  the  lower  pic- 
ture on  page  46)  the  frescoes  depict  the 
Council  of  Trent.  A  richly  carved  wooden 
bed  faces  a  magnificent  table  in  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  room,  and  under  the 
windows  are  two  more  beautiful  tables 


Below.  The  Salon  of  the  Angels,  so  called 
because  it  represents  pictorially  a  num- 
ber of  the  miracles  wrought  by  angels, 
that  are  given  in  the  Bible  account.  One 
of  the  frescoes  shows  Daniel  being 
rescued  from  the  den  of  lions,  another 
depicts  Rome  delivered  from  the  plague 
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Above.  The  Room  of  Loneliness  has 
unadorned  walls,  which  makes  the 
beauty  of  the  frescoed  ceiling  stand  out  in 
vivid  relief.  Below.  Salon  of  the  Aurora, 
named  after  the  Aurora  painted  on  the 
ceiling — as  the  Cardinal  Farnese  desired 
her  to  be,  with  red  hair.  Here,  too,  the 


walls  are  plain,  forming  an  effective  back- 
ground for  a  magnificent  tapestry  hang- 
ing. This  was  Count  Brambilla's  own 
room,  and  the  rare  old  bed  and  exquisitely- 
carved  bureau  are  both  unusual.  It  will 
be  noted  that  throughout  the  palace  the 
floors  are  in  marble  mosaic 
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THE    EDITOR    LOOKS  ABOUT 


Our  Own  Five- Foot  Shelf 


JUST  about  this  timeof  yearwhen  the 
nights  ate  growing  cool  and  the  days 
appreciably  shorter,  some  one  in- 
variably writes  to  the  papers  an 
open  letter  suggesting  a  list  of  the  books 
one  should  have  with  him  in  the  event  of 
being  cast  away  on  a  desert  isle  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Just  who  originated  this 
idea  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  time,  but  we 
suspect  that  early  reading  of  "The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson"  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  Anyway,  it  is  a  fascinating  game 
whether  or  not  your  horoscope  contains 
a  shipwreck. 

Now,  frankly,  we  don't  ever  expect  to 
be  shipwrecked — much  less  cast  away  on 
a  desert  isle  with  a  packet  of  books  for 
company.  But  we  do  like  to  pause  every 
now  and  then  and  turn  over  in  our  mind 
our  favorite  books:  those  volumes  that 
have  been  with  us  these  many  long  years 
and  which  we  take  pleasure  in  reading 
over  and  over  again.  Why,  there  are  some 
books  we  really  believe  we  have  read  doz- 
ens of  times  and  some,  like  "Pickwick 
Papers" — or  rather  parts  of  it — we  read 
almost  yearly. 

Our  list  is  not  a  very  long  one  but  it  is 
varied,  for  if  we  were  to  start  on  a  jour- 


ney toward  eternity  or  on  any  other  long 
tedious  trip,  we  should  like  variety.  So 
it  is  that  our  list  includes  all  manner  of 
writing  and  our  humble  library  contains 
a  fairly  representative  list  of  titles. 

The  trouble,  it  seems  to  us,  with  "Vox 
Populi",  "Paterfamilias"  and  other 
celebrated  anonymities,  who  write  and 
give  long  lists  of  books  suitable  for  cast- 
aways or  hermits,  is  that  they  incline  to 
take  a  very  gloomy  and  depressing  view 
of  things.  Life  is  earnest,  life's  sincere. 
They  begin  always  by  heading  their  lists 
with  the  Bible,  which  is  as  it  should  be. 
But  then  they  complete  their  lists  with 
most  of  Shakespeare,  some  Herodotus, 
perhaps  a  little  Plutarch,  and  by  way  of 
diversion  a  little  Horace.  Undoubtedly 
here  is  meat  for  soul  and  body.  Good  solid 
vitamines.  But  Plutarch  and  even  Shake- 
speare as  a  steady  diet  would  pall.  So  it 
is  that  our  list  undoubtedly  would  not 
please  the  scholarly.  Yet  all  the  books  on 
it  are  old  friends,  tried  and  true. 

To  begin  with,  let's  put  down  "Vanity 
Fair."  Almost  any  other  volume  of  Thack- 
eray would  do,  but  "Vanity  Fair"  is  just 
a  little  our  favorite.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Dickens  might  just  as  well  head  the  list, 


for  "Pickwick  Papers"  is  the  most  thor- 
oughly entertaining  reading  we've  yet 
discovered,  though  "Oliver  Twist"  and 
"The  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  are  favorites 
too.  But  if  we  are  to  confine  our  precious 
five-foot  shelf  to  one  volume  of  an  au- 
thor, then  "Vanity  Fair"  and  "Pick- 
wick Papers"  it  shall  be.  Oddly  enough, 
"Pickwick  Papers"  was  the  first  actual 
book  we  ever  possessed,  excepting  of 
course  "Mother  Goose"  and  other  chil- 
dren's books.  In  fact,  we  were  given  it 


Tin  sailing  on  the 
Leviathan,  to-day 
and  might  possibly 
be  cast  away  alor- 
on  a  desert  isle 
for  the  rest  of 
my  life  — gimme 
the  book  of  ' 
etiquette'." 


at  such  an  early  age  that  it  was  some 
years  before  we  could  make  head  or  tail 
of  it.  So  much  for  Dickens.  Skipping  a  bit, 
we  come  to  Kipling.  Here  again  is  a 
hard  choice.  Shall  we  pass  up  "Kim"  and 
"Captains  Courageous"?  Yes,  hard  as  it 
is,  we  must,  for,  for  sheer  joy  and  pleas- 
ure, refer  us  to  "The  Brushwood  Boy." 
The  lovely  illusive  imagery  of  that  tale 
of  Kipling's  has  never  been  surpassed 
and  we  would  not  want  to  be  without  it. 

Then  we'd  include  in  the  same  vein 
Kenneth  Graham's  "Wind  in  the  Wil- 
lows." But  this  is  a  child's  book,  you  may 
demur.  Granted,  but  unfortunately  we 
are  still  enough  of  a  child  to  read  and  re- 
read the  tale  with  the  keenest  enjoyment. 
Possibly  it  is  this  same  childishness  that 
has  made  us  read,  at  least  five  times, 
Christopher  Morley's  "Where  the  Blue 
Begins."  And  each  time  we've  enjoyed 
more  and  more  the  incomparable  Mr. 
Gissing,  with  his  quaint  philosophy.  So 
we  must  be  sure  to  take  along  this  im- 
portant volume. 

So  far  we've  included  mostly  imagina- 
tive fiction.  For  an  antidote  and  because 
we  believe  it  a  really  great  book,  we'd 
take  Sinclair  Lewis's  "Babbitt"  with  us, 
and  if  that  is  not  enough  realism,  we 
should  also  include — and  this  will  sur- 
prise you — Theodore  Dreiser's  "An  Amer- 
ican Tragedy."  Powerful  studies  these 
two,  and  well  worth  reading. 

When  it  comes  to  adventure,  there  is 
one  volume — and  we've  read  hundreds 
of  excellent  ones — that  stands  in  a  class 
by  itself,  we  feel.  That  is  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton's  marvelous  epic  "South." 
Where  can  one  find  greater  thrills  or 
greater  heroism  than  in  the  story  of 
Shackleton's  attempt  on  the  South  Pole 
or  his  fight  for  life  in  an  open  boat  on  the 
Wedell  Sea?  Even  "Moby  Dick"  pales 
in  comparison. 
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For  history  we'd  probably  include  a 
volume  of  Parkman's  "History  of  Can- 
ada"— his  pages  are  so  full  of  colorful 
reading — though  no  doubt  many  would 
incline  to  Wells's  "Outline  of  History"  as 
being  broader  in  scope.  If  we  include  a 
volume  of  biography — and  we  certainly 
should — we've  had  more  enjoyment  from 
Lytton  Strachey's  "Queen  Victoria"  than 
from  almost  any  other  biography. 

In  lighter  vein  if  we  felt  it  was  needed 
— and  we  doubt  this,  as  humor  on  a  des- 
ert isle  might  seem  a  trifle  forced — we'd 
take  along  a  volume  of  Stephen  Leacock's 
"Nonsense  Novels"  or  Donald  Ogden 
Stewart's  "Parody  Outline  of  History," 
the  only  book  of  humor,  except  "Alice 
in  Wonderland"  that  we  can  recall  hav- 
ing read  and  laughed  over  more  than 
once. 

On  looking  over  our  list  we  hardly  feel 
that  we  could  be  cast  away  without  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson's  "Treasure  Island," 
and  if  there  were  room  we  should  include 
a  volume  of  Dumas  as  well  as  one  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo.  And  O.  Henry's  "Four  Mil- 
lion" and  Poe's  "Tales"  would  cer- 
tainly vary  the  monotony  considerably. 
"Bob,  Son  of  Battle,"  Ollivant's  famous 
dog  story,  grows  more  fascinating,  too, 
with  constant  reading. 

Finally,  there  is  another  volume,  per- 
haps not  as  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
that  gives  us  infinite  pleasure  each  time 
we  read  it,  and  that  is  "The  Further 
Side  of  Silence."  (There's  a  real  title  for 
you,  full  of  the  mystery  of  the  Malayan 
jungles  in  itself.)  These  tales  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula  by  Sir  Hugh  Clifford,  former 
Governor  of  the  Malay  State,  are  per- 
haps the  most  fascinating  folk  stories 
that  we  have  ever  come  across,  and  al- 
though we  almost  know  them  by  heart 
we've  put  them  down  for  a  re-reading  in 
the  not-too-distant  future. 

We  might  run  our  list  on  into  infinity. 
We  know  it  is  sadly  lacking  in  many  re- 
spects and  a  poor  piece  of  selection.  Yet 
it  is  a  sincere  list.  Each  item  on  it  has 


''Let  me  have 
something 


contributed  much  pleasure  to  the  passing 
of  the  years.  And  in  the  pages  of  the  vol- 
umes we  feel  at  home.  The  coming  years 
will  add  to  the  list,  will  bring  new  fa- 
vorites. But  we  feel  sure  they  will  not 
displace  the  old  ones — they  have  been 
too  long  and  too  deeply  embedded  in  the 
cockles  of  our  heart. 


The  Iris  Over  Twenty-five  Years 


by   MRS.    FRANCIS  KING 


Io: 


ONG  years  ago  no  garden,  no  door- 
yard  in  a  New  England  or  Vir- 
■d  ginia  village,  was  without  its 
group  of  "flags."  Perhaps  the  word  "iris" 
was  not  -known  to  many  of  the  growers 
and  lovers  of  this  splendid,  this  ever- 
returning  flower  of  May  and  June.  Also 
perhaps  few  of  those  who  carefully  tended 
these  iris  groups  in  a  bygone  day  knew  or 
cared  to  know  the  origins  of  their  plants, 
the  countries  from  which  they  came. 
When  I  began  to  take  an  interest  in  gar- 
dening, twenty-five  or  thirty  years  since, 
I  cannot  remember  that  there  were  offered 
in  the  catalogues  of  this  country  many  if 
any  species  of  the  flower;  but  certain  good 
kinds  of  Iris  germanica  were  always  to  be 
had. 

The  first  developments  in  the  iris  in 
this  country  to  make  an  impression  on  a 
casual  amateur  like  myself  were  those  set 
forth  in  one  of  Mr.  Farr's  catalogues. 
Here,  in  perhaps  191 2,  were  such  flowers 
pictured  and  described  as  I  had  never 
heard  of;  here  were  unimagined  beauties 
on  each  page.  Windham,  with  its  lovely 
pink;  Blue  Jay,  one  of  the  bluest;  Juniata, 
another  lovely  flower.  Here  were  pages 
of  small  pictures  in  color.  What  excite- 
ment was  mine  as  I  turned  them,  and  how 
I  longed]  to  own  and  plant  all  the  irises 
pictured.  (Two  acres  of  land  has  its  con- 
fining blessings!) 

But  since  that  time  what  a  change!  Not 
only  have  there  arisen  a  number  of  really 
great  authorities  on  the  iris  in  England, 
America,  France,  but  publication  on  the 
flower  has  become  so  constant  and  so  ad- 
mirable that  we  now  have  sources  at  our 
hand  that  were  undreamed  of  twenty 
years  ago.  Am  1  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
our  country  with  its  very  important  Iris 
Society  is  now  in  the  van  with  regard  to 
interest  in  the  flower?  This  interest  is 
one  that  increases;  for  the  latest  Bulletin 


of  the  American  Iris  Society,  that  group 
which  everyone  who  loves  the  iris  should 
join,  gives  the  names  of  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  cities  and  towns  where  in 
this  past  summer  iris  shows  have  taken 
place. 

But  while  we  are  making  almost  a 
cult  of  the  iris,  we  do  not  yet  perhaps 
approach  the  Old  World  in  hybridizing, 
as  one  recalls  what  Sir  Michael  Foster, 
Sir  Arthur  Hort,  Mr.  Yeld,  and  Mr. 
Bliss  have  given  us,  not  to  mention  Dykes 
and  Perry  (whenever  I  see  Iris  sibirica 
Perry's  Blue  I  bless  the  name  of  Perry 
afresh);  nor  yet,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
great  achievements  of  the  French  house 
of  Vilmorin  Andrieux  &  Co.  or  of  M. 
Denis,  of  Millet  and  of  Cayeux  and  of  Le 
Clerc.  Our  own  hybridizers,  the  most 
notable  of  whom  is  probably  Miss  Sturte- 
vant,  have  given  us  some  magnificent 
varieties;  and  to  Goos  &  Koenemann, 
the  German  firm,  we  owe  the  beautiful 
Lorelei  and  Iris  King. 

Collectors  in  America  multiply  rapidly. 
From  the  beautiful  "iris  bowl"  in  a  gar- 
den near  Philadelphia  renowned  for  its 
artistic  interest,  to  the  smallest  border  of 
irises  along  the  walk  of  a  suburban 
garden,  these  flowers  of  early  summer  are 
longed  for  and  enjoyed.  Constantly  more 
is  written  and  said  of  the  iris,  constantly 
do  our  iris  lists  improve  in  quality  and  in 
value. 

The  first  species  iris  I  chanced  to  grow 
was  Iris  reticulata;  and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  delight  of  finding  among  its 
grass-like  leaves  the  beautiful  small  flow- 
ers of  deep  rich  violet,  and  the  further 
interest  of  finding  them  extremely  fra- 
grant. We  learned  to  grow  this  among  he- 
paticas  brought  from  the  woods,  and  great 
is  the  charm  of  this  companion-flowering 
in  mid-April  here.  These  little  bulbs  of 
Iris  reticulata  came  from  Van  Tubergen 


of  Haarlem.  Iris  histrio  was  another  tried 
then.  Next  some  of  the  Oncocyclus  group, 
those  named  beauties  from  Holland  such 
as  Artemis  and  Clotho;  and  for  several 
years  these  did  well,  because  they  were 
on  a  raised  bank  and  in  full  sun.  Iris 
susiana  also  flourished  there  for  some 
years  and  showed  each  spring  a  few  of  its 
magnificent  and  mournful  flowers.  Iris 
korolkowi  we  had  too,  though  in  its 
young  state  that  seemed  to  be  specially 
tempting  to  wild  rabbits,  who  partook 
far  too  freely  of  this  choice  thing  in  April. 
Of  course  the  bulbous  Dutch  and  English 
irises  had  a  place  in  rows  in  the  trial  gar- 
den, with  the  Spanish  and  the  Japanese 
or  Kaempferi,  but  these  last  were  never 
successful  here;  why  I  do  not  know.  They 
were  set  in  various  places,  but  to  no  avail. 
But  how  wondrously  they  do  in,  for  in- 
stance, a  place  like  Swampscott — that 
rocky  coast — I  know  well;  and  how  mar- 
velously  in  a  certain  Cleveland  garden 
where  in  a  low  sequestered  spot  they 
open  by  hundreds  beside  a  little  lake 
where  is  also  a  Korean  tea  house,  I  know 
too.  They  seem  to  be  unattainable  in  our 
garden.  Is  this  to  give  me  the  pleasure  in 
others'  gardens  which  I  cannot  have  in 


our  own ! 


Taking  a  few  only  of  the  great  varieties 
acclaimed  by  judges  everywhere  as  new 
stars  of  this  great  genus,  let  me  quote  one 
or  two  descriptions.  Ambassadeur  is  de- 
scribed by  one  of  our  authorities,  Mrs. 
Douglas  Pattison,  thus:  a  strong  plant 
with  stout  stiff"  stems,  about  four  feet 
high.  Flowers  very  large,  with  smoky 
reddish  violet  standards,  the  falls  of  a 
rich  velvety  dark  reddish  violet  of  great 
substance  and  almost  horizontal.  A  mag- 
nificent variety  Asia  (description  from 
the  same  source  as  above):  a  grand  iris 
unlike  anything  else  in  cultivation,  with 
unusually  large  flowers  and  fine  bold  up- 
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standing  foliage.  The  standards  are  broad 
and  massive,  pale  silvery  lavender,  deep- 
ening at  the  base  to  a  golden  yellow. 
The  beard  is  a  bright  golden  yellow,  the 
falls  pale  reddish  purple,  lightening  in 
color  toward  the  margin.  The  whole  ef- 
fect of  the  flower  is  unusual  and  the  plant 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  finest  irises  in 
cultivation.  Shekinah.  a  pale  lemon-yel- 
low, deepening  through  the  center  to  the 
orange  of  the  beard.  A  strong  grower,  and 
a  very  beautiful  variety. 

The  use  of  the  iris  in  gardens  with  other 
flowers  is  better  understood  to-dav  than 
ever  before;  their  long  period  of  bloom 
as  one  variety  or  type  succeeds  another, 
the  absolute  certainty  of  their  forms 
and  colors,  make  them  necessities  for  the 
borders  of  to-day.  Here,  for  instance,  for 
succession  of  bloom  we  use  a  Tall  Bearded 
iris  such  as  Lent  A.  Williamson  to  bloom 
first,  then  passing,  its  handsome  foliage 
in  August  clothes  the  othenvise  bare  and 
rather  ugly  stems  of  Lycoris  squamigera 
whose  charming  flowers  in  opal  colors  are 
beautiful  above  the  iris  leaves.  Here  are, 
first,  that  splendid  iris  from  Wallace  of 
Tunbridge  W  ells,  Blue  Boy,  its  deep  pur- 
ple flowers  perfect  in  association  with  the 
yellow  Cottage  tulip  Mrs.  Moon  under 
young  apple  trees  along  a  garden  walk. 
The  early  Mrs.  Alan  Gray  would  serve  the 
same  pretty  purpose  in  the  same  spot. 
Then  come  the  Pallidas  into  bloom,  then 
the  Germanicas.  and  after  those  the  Siber- 
ian irises.  Emperor  and  Pern  's  Blue.  This 
year,  the  following  wondrous  novelties 
are  blooming  here  for  the  first  time:  Yo- 
lande,  Argentina,  Mme.  Cheri,  Leverrier, 
San  Gabriel  and  Asia,  Black  Knight,  Dora 
Longdon,  Shekinah,  Phyllis,  Bliss,  and 
Knysma.  If  I  have  had  a  favorite  during 
the  past  few  years,  I  think  it  is  the  pansy- 
like Richard  II;  its  violet  velvet  falls  with 
their  distinct  edgings  of  white,  its  beau- 
tiful balance  in  form,  and  its  generally 
rich  color  make  it  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment even  for  such  a  master  as  the  late 
Mr.  Dykes. 

One  of  our  photographs  shows  a  group- 
ing of  iris  by  a  brook,  and  these  happen 
to  be  Germanicas.  which  of  course  are  not 


Iris  is  so  varied  in  form,  in  height,  and 
in  coloring  that  it  lends  itself  superla- 
tively well  to  almost  any  type  of  garden. 
Alone  or  planted  with  other  ftozvers  it  is 


water-side  plants  and  should  never  be 
placed,  according  to  Mrs.  McKinney, 
except  in  high  dry  spots.  The  general 
group  here,  however,  is  so  unusually  good 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  show  this  photo- 
graph given  me  by  a  friend  at  Beulah, 
in  northern  Michigan.  The  irises  in  the 
right  foreground  here  are  Her  Majesty, 
Massasoit,  Juniata,  Mrs.  H.  Danvin.  and 
Queen  of  May  (this  from  front  to  back); 
Myosotis,  Siberian  wallflower,  white  Phlox 
subulata,  \  eronica  repens,  Iberis  sem- 
pervirens,  and  a  pink  Gypsophila  repens 
are  among  the  subjects  used  with  the 
iris  to  create  a  spring  picture.  The  ar- 
rangement seems  to  me  most  lovely.  But 
hear  Mrs.  McKinney  in  her  lately  pub- 
lished "Iris  in  the  Little  Garden"  on  ar- 
rangement of  irises  with  each  other,  look 
at  page  81  of  that  little  book — the  veriest 
beginner  in  iris-growing  now  can  never 
be  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  plant,  what  to 
set  next  each  other  in  this  family. 

None  but  the  most  casual  survey  of 
one's  own  experience  with  these  flowers 
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one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  effec- 
tive of  garden  dwellers.  The  picture  shows 
an  arrangement  of  iris  with  other  flowers 
in  the  garden  at  Highwood,  Beulah,  Mich. 


can  be  given  in  such  space  as  I  have  here. 
And  my  observations  on  the  iris  are  to  be 
taken  as  those  of  a  gardener  who  has 
found  the  family  of  rare  interest  for  these 
reasons:  first,  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the 
various  types,  the  appealing  charm  of 
the  little  ones,  the  noble  forms  and  colors 
of  the  large;  second,  their  value  as  border 
subjects  for  successive  bloom;  third,  the 
fact  that  their  colors  are  so  varied,  either 
delicate  or  rich,  their  heights  so  different, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  take  their  places 
in  planting  for  color.  These  are  the  out- 
standing values  of  the  iris  to  one  who  is 
neither  a  botanist  nor  a  collector,  but  who 
believes,  with  the  author  of  "Studies  in 
Gardening,"  that  "there  is  something 
strange  and  remote  even  in  so  familiar  a 
flower  as  the  German  iris.  Its  beauty, 
beside  that  of  the  rose,  is  like  the  beauty 
of  the  sea  compared  with  the  beauty  of 
the  earth.  Everything  about  it  seems 
mutable  and  insubstantial,  as  if  it  had 
been  made  by  enchantment  and  might 
vanish  bv  the  same  means." 
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The  High  Cost  of  Architectural 

Eccentricity 

by   C.    STANLEY  TAYLOR 
II — As  It  Affects  the  Interior  of  the  Modern  Home 


Part  i  of  this  series  in  the  October  issue 
of  Col.\try  Life  discussed  the  high  cost  of 
architectural  eccentricity  as  it  relates  to  the 
exterior  of  the  modern  home — The  Editors. 

IN  THE  first  part  of  this  article  several 
practical  points  were  set  forth  to 
prove  the  folly  of  eccentric  or  over- 
elaborate  dwelling  exteriors.  It  remains 
now  to  extend  this  discussion  into  the 
interior  of  the  house  where  perhaps  even 
more  follies  are  perpetrated  because  there 
is  an  even  greater  opportunity  for  errors 
in  design  and  in  judgment.  The  fact  has 
already  been  established  that  the  trend 
of  domestic  architectural  styles  in  the 
United  States  has  been  for  the  past  few 
years  veering  again  to  lines  of  simplicity. 
In  other  words,  the  people  of  this  com- 
paratively young  country,  having  gone 
through  the  first  revolution  against  good 
precedents  in  home  building  (even  as  the 
people  of  older  nations  have),  are  again 
turning  to  the  more  refined  elegance  of 
age-tested  period  styles.  Naturally,  these 
styles  are  not  taken  literally  in  modern 


residential  design,  but  they  are  adapted 
to  suit  local  needs  and  environments, 
and  skilfully  worked  out  so  that  their 
best  elements  are  employed  for  the 
principal  lines  and  masses  of  the  dwell- 
ing, and  for  color,  texture,  and  form 
which  make  up  both  the  exterior  and 
interior  architectural  and  decorative 
schemes. 

When  we  consider  the  interior  archi- 
tecture, there  are  several  forms  of  un- 
fortunate eccentricity  which  may  be  in- 
volved. Let  it  be  noted  here  that  this 
discussion  will  be  restricted  to  the  interior 
architectural  design,  including  the  wall 
finishes,  but  will  not  attempt  to  cover 
interior  decoration  as  it  relates  to  furni- 
ture and  draperies. 

The  forms  of  eccentricity  which  must 
be  combated  in  planning  the  modern 
home  include  not  only  yielding  to  the 
temptation  of  over-elaborate  or  unneces- 
sarily unusual  design,  but  also  the  danger 
of  arranging  the  plan  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  suitable  to  the 


owner's  present  needs,  but  quite  unsuit- 
able to  the  average  person  who  might 
ultimately  buy  the  house,  or  for  that 
matter  quite  unsuitable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  owner  after  a  few  years  have 
passed.  There  is  also  that  form  of  ec- 
centricity which  delights  in  trying  new 
and  unproven  materials  and  equipment. 

Thus  we  have  for  discussion  these 
several  subdivisions  of  eccentricity 
which,  if  allowed  to  enter  into  the  design 
of  a  new  home,  may  readily  impair  not 
only  its  ultimate  comfort  and  utility 
from  the  owner's  viewpoint,  but  its 
salability  and  appraised  valuation.  Busi- 
ness reasons  for  avoiding  eccentricity  in 
home  building  have  already  been  rather 
definitely  expressed  in  the  first  part  of 
this  article,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat them  here  except  perhaps  a  brief 
resume  for  those  who  have  not  already 
read  Part  i. 

Briefly  then,  eccentric  design  while  it 
may  be  pleasing  to  the  owner  puts  a  de- 
finite limit  on  the  possible  market  for 


The  charm  of  the  Early  American  almost  terior  with  zvhich  one  may  live  indefinitely 
invariably  appeals  to  home  owners  and  and  never  tire  of  it.  Dining  room  in  the 
purchasers  alike,  and  it  is  a  type  of  in-     Bertron  residence  at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 
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Georgian  details  form  a  correct  and  dig- 
nified background  for  the  library  or  living 
room,  and  such  a  setting  provides  a  uni- 
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versal  and  lasting  attraction  that  the 
room  of  eccentric  design  and  treatment 
does  not  generally  possess 


the  house  in  case  it  becomes  necessary  to 
sell  it  or  rent  it,  and  also  may  provide  a 
type  of  structure  which  because  it  is  not 
properly  related  to  good  architectural 
precedent  may  quickly  be  out  of  date  and 
undesirable  from  the  viewpoint  of  possi- 
ble purchasers  or  that  of  the  owner  him- 
self after  a  period  of  a  few  years. 

Returning  then  to  our  discussion  of  the 
interior,  we  may  logically  first  consider 
the  danger  of  eccentric  planning.  The 
average  prospective  home  builder, 
whether  limited  in  financial  resources  or 
in  a  state  of  affluence  (which  allows  al- 
most any  dream  to  come  true),  usually 
considers  the  matter  for  a  period  of  years 
before  making  a  final  decision.  During  this 
period  he  may  readily  develop  impres- 
sions and  desires  which  result  in  eccentric 
planning. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  one  builds  a 
home  for  himself  as  both  a  convenience 
and  a  luxury,  there  exists  at  the  same 
time  the  obvious  economic  phase  which 
is  too  often  overlooked.  For  one  reason  or 
another  almost  every  house  constructed 
sooner  or  later  comes  on  the  market  for 
sale  or  rental.  It  may  be  through  death, 
the  desire  and  ability  to  build  and  oc- 
cupy a  larger  home,  or  through  any  of  the 
possible  changes  which  are  always  im- 
minent for  all  families.  It  seems  foolish, 
then,  that  eccentric  factors  in  the  plan 
should  depreciate  the  value  of  a  dwelling 
to  a  point  where  perhaps  half  the  invest- 
ment must  be  sacrificed  or  the  house 


carried  in  idleness  through  a  state  of 
gradual  depreciation  in  value.  Of  course, 
the  element  of  appearance  and  interest 
is  not  as  a  rule  badly  affected  by  the  in- 
terior plan  if  this  plan  does  not  in  turn 
communicate  its  eccentricities  to  the 
exterior  (which  it  usually  does)  in  the 
form  of  unsightly  proportions  and  similar 
bad  details. 

Eccentric  planning  also  imposes  its 
heavy  tax  of  increased  construction  cost. 
It  is  obvious  that  where  a  new  dwelling  is 
planned  without  too  many  turns  in  the 
foundations  and  with  partitions  and  bear- 
ing walls  properly  superimposed,  the 
construction  is  much  quicker  and  less  ex- 
pensive. It  is  also  obvious  that  the  proper 
relationship  of  bathrooms,  kitchen,  etc., 
will  allow  for  fewer  plumbing  stacks  and 
consequently  for  economy.  If  the  house  is 
planned  in  an  eccentric  manner,  the 
builder  finds  it  much  more  difficult  to 
carry  out  his  work  and  a  considerable 
additional  bill  for  materials  and  labor  is 
always  chargeable  to  what  is  called 
"tricky"  planning.  For  instance,  in 
foundation  work  alone,  one  additional 
angle  or  turn  of  the  foundation  will  cost 
anywhere  from  $75  to  #100  extra,  as  any 
experienced  field  man  can  testify.  Thus, 
if  unusual  wings  or  other  excrescences 
jut  forth  from  the  general  perimeter  of 
the  house,  or  special  dormers,  set-backs,  or 
other  eccentric  requirements  of  the  in- 
terior or  exterior  are  demanded  by  the 
owner,  it  is  found  that  special  construc- 
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tion  problems  and  greatly  increased  costs 
are  involved.  Nor  as  a  rule  can  this  in- 
creased cost  be  termed  an  investment, 
because  it  is  quite  probable  that  no  one 
else  will  come  along  to  pay  for  it  ulti- 
mately. The  obvious  moral  in  planning  a 
home  is  perhaps  to  temporize  to  a  certain 
extent  between  imaginative  demands  and 
the  dictates  of  common-sense. 

This  article  in  no  way  condemns  the 
desire  to  be  "  different"  or  even  to  provide 
unique  features  if  these  be  controlled  by 
the  force  of  good  architectural  design  and 
if  they  are  features  which  have  a  certain 
class  appeal  and  thus  could  not  be  termed 
eccentric.  The  vast  difference  between  a 
unique  plan  or  an  unusual  plan  and  an 
eccentric  plan  is  that  the  former  appeals 
to  the  artistic  or  romantic  nature  of  a 
number  of  people  whose  background  of 
environment  and  education  permits  ap- 
preciation, but  an  eccentric  design  is  one 
which  primarily  expresses  the  personal 
idiosyncrasies  of  an  individual  owner  to 
the  exclusion  of  almost  everyone  else. 

At  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  too 
much  is  being  made  of  this  point  and  that 
eccentricity  is  receiving  far  more  emphatic 
consideration  than  it  deserves,  but  if  any 
reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  analyze 
some  of  the  homes  recently  built  by  his 
friends  or  in  the  neighborhood,  it  may 
prove  amazing  to  note  the  applied  truth 
of  some  of  the  statements  in  this  article. 

After  all,  what  we  are  probably  getting 
at  is  a  moral,  and  that  moral  has  to  do 
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with  the  employment  of  well  trained  and 
reasonably  conservative  architects  who 
can  provide  pleasing  effects  even  under 
the  most  bizarre  requirements  by  the 
employment  of  correct  precedents  in  de- 
signing. For  instance,  the  so-called  Medi- 
terranean styles  of  domestic  architecture 
which  are  enjoying  a  growing  trend  at 
this  time  and  include  both  Spanish  and 
Italian  characteristics,  may  be  almost 
flamboyant  in  colors,  textures,  and  even 
in  plan  without  being  eccentric  if  the  en- 
vironment is  correct.  The  flamboyant, 
though  carefully  designed,  Spanish  house 
perched  on  the  side  of  a  Westchester  or 
Long  Island  hill  is  not  good  and  never 
can  be — and  very  few  indeed  are  the 
potential  buyers  for 
such  a  dwelling.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite 
feasible  to  use  a  Spanish 
or  Italian  house  on  the 
side  of  that  same  hill 
provided  its  precedents 
are  taken  from  the  hilly 
portions  of  Spain  or 
Italy  rather  than  from 
the  Veneto  or  from  the 
far-flung  rural  districts 
of  southern  Spain. 

The  question  of  in- 
terior architecture  in- 
volves an  amazing  pos- 
sibility for  eccentricity. 
Very  often  demands  are 
made  on  the  architect 
calling  perhaps  for  such 
absurdities  as  ornately 
carved  and  grilled  door- 
ways in  Tudor  houses 
or  the  introduction  of 
other  elaborate  late 
period  details  into  the 
simplicity  of  early  and 
severe  design.  As  a  rule, 
such  combinations, 
while  they  may  please 
an  individual  owner 
will  displease  an  ulti- 
mate owner  or  tenant  and  make  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  furnish  the  room  properly. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  modern  English 
house,  where  under  proper  direction  it 
seems  possible  to  combine  details  of  al- 
most all  the  periods  of  England  and  even 
those  of  France  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Combinations  of  interior  design,  to  be 
successful,  must  be  handled  by  a  master 
designer  who  works  carefully  in  terms 
of  mass,  proportion,  line,  color,  and 
texture  to  achieve  a  desired  result,  rather 
than  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  good 
details  in  a  bad  composition. 

One  is  prone  to  say  at  this  point  that 
such  a  criticism  for  the  inclusion  of  this 
type  of  designing  error  under  the  term 
"eccentricity"  is  highly  technical  and 
would  not  be  recognized  by  the  average 
purchaser  of  a  home.  On  the  other  hand, 
faulty  design  or  the  over-emphasis  of 
certain  details  is  invariably  noticed,  per- 
haps not  in  analytical  fashion,  but 
through  the  voicing  of  the  general  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  person  who  may 


be  inspecting  a  house  as  a  buyer.  It  can 
be  said  here  that  the  modern  trend  is 
toward  the  introduction  of  various  archi- 
tectural details  even  at  times  from  periods 
which  normally  clash  when  superimposed, 
but  as  has  been  said  before,  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  skilful  designing. 

Wall  finishes  at  the  present  time  con- 
stitute a  very  interesting  subject  in  rela- 
tion to  this  idea  of  eccentricity.  During 
the  past  few  years,  because  of  the  de- 
velopment of  various  plastic  materials 
for  the  finishing  of  walls,  there  has  been 
seen  in  this  country  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  use  of  rough  plaster  surfaces.  In 
fact,  this  ideal  type  of  wall  finish  has 
been  tremendously  overdone,  and  for  the 


A  bedroom  in  the  French  manner  in  the  New  York  apart- 
ment of  Mr.  Percy  L.  Hance,  where  the  architecture  of  the 
room  itself  and  the  manner  of  its  furnishing  combine  to 
make  a  wholly  delightful  ensemble,  and  one  that  could  not 
fail  to  please  the  most  critical 


most  part  wall  finishes  of  this  nature  are 
not  properly  in  scale  with  the  room — 
textures  are  too  greatly  exaggerated  and 
theatrical  effects  are  too  common.  When 
a  large  living  room  is  finished  in  rough 
texture,  it  may  be  found  quite  objection- 
able from  the  viewpoint  of  a  future 
tenant,  and  it  is  a  very  expensive  proceed- 
ing to  refinish.  So  it  behooves  the  average 
home  builder  to  be  somewhat  conserva- 
tive and  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  better 
architects  who  do  not  employ  vivid,  grossly 
textured  finishes  for  interiors. 

Similarly,  with  other  decorative  finish- 
ing materials  such  as  carved  wood, 
marble,  and  tile  work,  it  does  not  pay  to 
overdo  or  create  eccentric  effects,  first, 
because  this  is  an  expensive  luxury  which 
is  appreciated  by  very  few;  second, 
because  the  owner  will  soon  tire  of  bizarre 
effects;  and,  third,  because  the  ultimate 
purchaser  of  the  house  will  probably  not 
like  them.  The  finest  architectural  effects 
ever  obtained  are  to  be  found  in  the 
natural  beauty  of  wood  or  in  conservative 
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painted  effects;  in  the  use  of  restrained 
textures  and  colors  in  plaster  work;  and 
in  refined  rather  than  elaborate  use  of 
marble,  tile  work,  and  similar  decorative 
products. 

There  is  no  place  where  one  can  so  de- 
finitely "overdress"  as  in  the  decorative 
schemes  for  the  home,  and  as  surely  as  an 
elaborate  costume  can  be  worn  by  a 
woman  only  a  few  times,  so  surely  will  the 
elaborate  interior  cease  to  have  charm,  if 
it  ever  did  have  any.  Then  the  effect  is 
that  of  a  boomerang — wasteful  in  the 
first  investment  and  detrimental  to  the 
use  or  sale  of  the  house. 

Permanent  and  untiring  beauty  is 
achieved  only  through  simplicity  and  skill 
of  composition.  Stage  ef- 
fects are  interesting 
only  at  first  sight,  and 
no  one  has  a  desire  to 
see  the  same  setting 
again  and  again. 

The  third  phase  of 
this  subject  as  we  have 
outlined  it  has  to  do 
with  the  use  of  un- 
proven  materials  and 
equipment.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  are 
never  satisfied  until  we 
try  something  once  and 
who  fall  ready  victims 
in  the  home-building 
field  to  devices  or  ma- 
terials for  which  clever 
claims  can  be  made,  but 
which  have  yet  to  be 
proven  as  to  perform- 
ance if  not  as  to  ap- 
pearance. This  is  the 
third  form  of  eccentric- 
ity, and  as  an  example 
we  may  cite  a  recent 
case  of  a  very  fine 
country  home  in  which 
all  of  the  plaster  work 
was  placed  on  a  new 
type  of  plaster  base 
unproven  by  experience  and  unsound* 
as  to  engineering  design.  A  year  has  not 
passed  since  this  house  was  finished  and 
to-day  there  are  cracks  as  wide  as  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  throughout  all  of  the 
rooms,  following  the  line  of  juncture  in 
the  base  material.  Here  was  the  case  of  an 
owner  who  wanted  something  new  and 
who  did  not  seek  proof. 

This  is  no  condemnation  of  the  use  of 
advanced  ideas  in  building  construction 
or  of  materials  which  have  sound  claims 
and  proofs  of  their  value,  but  for  every 
good  new  material  or  new  use  of  an  old 
material  now  on  the  market  there  are  a 
dozen  poor  substitutes  or  unproven  prod- 
ucts. Obviously,  this  form  of  eccentricity 
might  well  be  termed  "dangerous  curios- 
ity," or  very  often  false  economy,  which 
attempts  to  save  money  by  the  use  of  a 
cheap  substitute.  It  is  bad  business  be- 
cause the  apparent  results  greatly  de- 
preciate the  investment,  as  in  fact  do  all 
forms  of  architectural  eccentricity  as 
applied  to  our  modern  domestic  interiors. 


THE  REINCARNATION 
OF    AN    O  L  D 
LONG    ISLAND  BARN 
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AYMAR   EMBURY  II,  ARCHITECT 


The  delightful  home  of  Mr.  Stedman  Hanks  at  Glen  Head,  Long 
Island,  shows  no  trace  of  its  humble  beginnings  as  a  barn.  A 
glimpse  of  the  gallery  in  the  great  two-story  living  room,  show- 
ing the  effective  use  of  the  heavy  hand-hewn  timbering  of  the  old 
barn,  is  pictured  above.  Below  and  at  left  is  the  garden  front. 
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Right.  A  corner  of 
the  forecourt.  The 
quoined  corners  and 
heavy  hewn  '•wood- 
work in  conjunction 
with  the  plain  surface 
of  the  stucco  walls 
give  an  appearance 
of  Old  World  stabil- 
ity and  permanence 


Below.  The  front 
facade,  showing  the 
arrangement  of  the 
rooms  about  the  fore- 
court, whose  outer 
edge  is  defined  by 
low  walls,  giving  all 
the  effect  of  a  patio 
without  its  closed-in 
feeling 


r 
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The 


Architecture  of  Houses 


discussed  by   A.    I.  MEIGS 


in 

iL  ha 


7  M  ^HE  work  of  Mellor,  Meigs  &  Howe 
Philadelphia — much  of  which 
has  been  country  houses — begins 
to  affect  the  progress  of  architecture. 
This  work  attempts  to  break  with  the 
purely  traditional  and,  if  one  sees  rightly, 
attempts  to  get  down  to  fundamentals. 
Many  architects  avoid  fundamentals. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  detail.  In  the  round 
of  re-creation  which  has  represented  the 
course  of  architecture  in  America  for  a 
score  of  years  there  have  been  few  archi- 
tects who  have  gone  to  the  fundamentals 
of  building.  There  has  been  a  modicum  of 
creation. 


higher  up,  and  when  he  gives  it  forth  he 
does  it,  not  prettily,  but  violently  and 
beyond  his  own  control.  Mr.  Meigs  has  a 
classical  understanding  of  the  metabolic 
processes  and  like  the  Romans  and  Greeks 
he  disposes  the  emotions  and  the  sensa- 
tions in  the  stomach  rather  than  in  the 
heart  or  head. 

He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  thinking, 
you  see,  and  he  thinks  not  in  terms  of 
feet  and  inches  but  in  terms  of  living. 
''It  is  difficult,"  he  says,  "to  know  where 
life  stops  and  architecture  begins."  The 
creatures  of  architecture  stand  among 
men,  they  are  caressed   by  the  same 


difficulties  confronting  the  architect.  He 
said  that  an  architect  must  "think  in- 
finity." And  he  cannot  do  this,  he  said,  in 
a  reasoned,  orderly  way.  He  cannot  pro- 
duce anything  great  by  sitting  down  at  a 
drawing  board  and  making  measurements. 
In  some  degree  he  must  have  his  inward 
eye  "in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling."  Or,  as  Mr. 
Meigs  would  say,  he  must  work  with  his 
guts. 

What  direction  his  thoughts  should 
take  is  indicated  when  Mr.  Meigs  says  we 
should  consider  buildings  as  naked  men. 
If  they  are  fundamentally  beautiful  they 
need  no  decoration.  If  the  inner  purpose 


Perspective  by  Mr.  Meigs  for  a  country  house  near  Philadelphia 


The  firm  of  Mellor,  Meigs  &  Howe  has 
placed  itself  in  the  van  of  leadership  by 
working  out  each  problem  in  a  sound, 
elemental  way.  Something  of  their  method 
can  be  learned  from  an  interview  with 
Arthur  I.  Meigs.  Mr.  Meigs  is  an  energetic 
thinker  and  I  wish  I  could  breathe  life 
into  the  portrait  on  the  facing  page.  A 
talk  with  him  is  an  interesting  experi- 
ence. 

He  was  a  captain  in  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  and  some  of  his  lan- 
guage has  been  influenced  by  that  exper- 
ience. "An  artist  has  to  work  on  his 
belly,"  he  says,  and  again, "Your  guts  are 
more  important  than  your  head."  These 
two  sentences  give  an  indication  of  his 
character.  They  also  contain  wisdom. 

Amplifying  the  thought,  the  real  artist, 
particularly  the  architect,  does  not  sit 
down  and  measure  out  a  perfect  elevation. 
Creation  pours  from  him.  He  does  not 
work  with  his  hand  or  head,  he  works 
with  his  belly.  He  is,  in  Tennyson's  phrase, 
a  part  of  all  that  he  has  met.  He  has  as- 
similated his  material  from  somewhere 


breezes,  they  are  bruised  by  the  same 
storms,  and  above  them  shines  the 
same  sun.  The  life  of  a  man — the  life  of 
a  building — they  are  not  dissimilar.  Mr. 
Meigs  has  looked  into  architecture  from 
all  sides — through  biology,  psychology, 
history,  and  sociology.  Rarely  does  he  see 
it  as  does  the  average  architect,  rarely 
does  he  think  of  a  building  as  a  mass  of 
stone  and  mortar.  He  reads  it  as  a  book,  it 
tells  him  who  are  its  occupants,  it  com- 
ments on  current  history,  it  tells  him 
how  it  came  to  be,  it  identifies  its  builder. 

His  definition  of  practical  architecture 
is  this:  "It  is  an  arrangement  of  cubical 
elements  whereby  their  juxtaposition  and 
relativity  produce  esthetic  emotion."  It 
is  not  four  walls  and  an  enclosed  space, 
it  is  a  turn  in  the  spiral  of  infinity.  What 
a  piece  of  architecture  really  is,  one  may 
learn  if  one  walks  in  a  wide  circle  around 
it  keeping  one's  eye  fixed  always  upon  it. 
Seen  thus,  a  building  is  a  cyclorama 
turned  inside  out.  It  is  infinite. 

Mr.  Meigs  gave  this  conception  of  ar- 
chitecture when  he  was  explaining  the 


is  reasoned,  if  the  structure  is  sound,  if 
it  began  with  a  poetic  impulse,  the  build- 
ing will  be  inherently  beautiful.  Then  the 
details  will  merely  add  or  detract — the 
tail  will  not  wag  the  dog.  Clothes  don't 
make  the  man,  nor  ornaments  architec- 
ture. 

"An  artist  is  a  point  of  division  like  the 
neck  of  an  hourglass,"  says  Mr.  Meigs. 
"Above  him  is  the  cone  of  life.  All  ex- 
perience which  is  his,  all  his  thoughts  and 
feelings,  come  from  this  cone.  Below  him 
is  the  field  of  art.  The  great  artist  seeks  to 
give  as  much  as  he  receives — a  colossal 
task.  If  he  were  the  perfect  artist  he  could 
make  the  cone  below  equal  that  above. 
Wisdom,  beauty,  goodness,  truth,  would 
pass  through  this  neck,  and  be  re-created." 

We  must  compliment  Mr.  Chase  on  the 
portrait  he  has  drawn  of  Mr.  Meigs.  This 
was  done  during  the  interview  and  how 
he  was  able  to  secure  such  an  excellent 
likeness  while  Mr.  Meigs,  in  his  energetic 
way,  was  emphasizing  his  points,  is  a 
mystery  to  the  interviewer.  We  lay  our 
wreath  on  the  monument  of  his  fame. 
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INTERLUDE 

A  secluded  corner  in  the  Gilbert  garden  at  Rydal,  Pa., 
where  dogwood  blossoms  overhead  and  early  tulips 
beside  a  bubbling  fountain  cast  a  spell  of  enchantment 


The  raw  materials  of  the 
garden  are  to  the  landscape 
architect  what  canvas  and 
pigments  are  to  the  artist  in 
oils,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
finished  work  depends  upon 
the  greatness  of  his  conception 
and  the  artistry  with  which 
he  expresses  it — points  elo- 
quently exemplified  in  the 
Gilbert  garden  pictured  on 
the  opposite  page  and  again 
below,    where    dim  wood- 


land paths  stretching  beyond 
the  ordered  square  soften  the 
seeming  restrictions  of  the 
formal  planting  and  give  the 
feeling  of  unexplored  myster- 
ies that  is  so  important  an 
element  in  garden  planning. 
Equally  charming  in  concept 
and  execution  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  stairway  of  rough 
stone,  at  the  left,  leading  up 
to  the  studio  in  the  Luding- 
ton  garden  at  Ardmore,  Pa. 


EXLEV  AND  KITE,  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS 

THE  ART  THAT   CONCEALS  ART 
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THE  ROOM 
OF  THE 
MONTH 


ROSE  CUMMINGS 

Decorator 


"The  stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made" 
aptly  characterizes  this  delightful  bed- 
room, whose  walls  of  silver  painted  canvas 
carry  decorations  by  the  famous  Russian 
artist  Avinoff.  The  flowing  lines  of  the 
Directoire  period  furniture,  the  silver  bed 
with  its  antique  Chinese  spread,  the 
couches  and  chairs  upholstered  in  ma- 
genta and  lapis  blue,  repeating  the  colors 
in  the  design  on  the  reversible  silver  cur- 
tains, the  whole  enframed  and  unified  by 
a  polished  jet  black  floor  on  which  rests 
a  white  polar  bear  rug,  conspire  to  make 
an  unforgetable  ensemble.  The  lamps  are 
shaded  in  tones  of  mauve,  blue,  and  green, 
giving  when  lighted  an  effect  of  moon- 
light that  is  indescribably  lovely 
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Balance  in  Composition 


by    ELSIE   COBB  WILSON 


BALANCE  in  the  composition  of 
our  house  environment  can  be 
studied  and  acquired  architec- 
turally as  a  science,  or  it  can  be  felt  as 
an  art.  Undoubtedly  the  happiest  results 
in  the  achievement  of  beauty  are  those 
obtained  by  the  combination  of  the  two, 
the  intellectual  and  the  imaginative  inter- 
woven. 

Some  of  us,  however,  find  so  much  more 
convincing  those  exact  definitions  into 
which  balance  can  be  resolved  when  it 
is  treated  as  a  science,  that  its  interpre- 
tation through  the  art  feeling  proves  con- 
fusing. Yet  the  artist  who  feels  the  urge 
of  well-ordered  beauty  through  his  emo- 
tions is  doubly  equipped  if  furnished  also 
with  the  principles  governing  that  order; 
while  the  professional  interior  architect  of 
to-day  realizes  how  much  more  valuable 
art  criticism  can  be  when  accompanied 
by  technical  explanation  and  its  parlance. 

In  these  days  when  the  knowledge  and 
art  sense  of  the  American  layman  have 
so  advanced  that  it  seems  indeed  an  "Age 
of  Reason"  when  client  and  professional 
come  together  to  plan  an  interior,  that 
planning  is  undertaken  with  seriousness. 


Interiors  6y  the  Author 

I  horough,  because  the  client  knows  that 
he  may.  and  should,  see  all  his  own  be- 
longings and  possible  additions  to  these, 
drawn  to  scale  and  properly  balanced,  in 
a  sketch  done  in  color,  before  even  the 
four  walls  of  the  house  are  complete. 
Oftentimes  such  scientific  planning  re- 
veals defects  not  hitherto  detected  in  the 
less  pictorial  blue-print.  This  is  especially 
true  in  regard  to  balance,  where  the  spac- 
ing of  openings — or  the  relation  of  "solids 
and  voids,"  as  is  the  technical  term — is 
considered.  Therefore  this  should  be 
undertaken  while  the  house  is  still  in  the 
blue-print  and  sketch  stage.  And  this 
proper  massing  of  bulk  in  color  and  form 
of  all  the  interior,  shown  on  paper,  will 
often  save  expensive  later  changes  in 
architecture.  Both  the  layman  and  the 
professional  creator  of  to-day  acknowl- 
edge this  art  of  composition  to  be  a  fasci- 
nating and  essential  study. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  naturally 
creative  artist  may  feel  that  he  gains  less 
from  the  practical  and  mechanical  defi- 
nitions of  the  science  than  from  what 
might  have  been  gradually  evolved  by  his 
own  unaided  feeling  for  the  beautiful. 


Yet  such  study  will  prove  stimulating  to 
the  intelligence,  and  may  develop  still 
farther  latent  powers;  while  the  acquiring 
of  the  technical  principles  must  help  to 
formulate  and  also  clarify  the  creative 
urge.  Sooner  or  later  the  artistic  layman 
of  recogmzedly  perfect  taste  in  selection 
will  come  to  realize  that  the  most  beauti- 
ful objet  d'art  badly  placed  and  poorly 
balanced  will  lose  much  of  its  charm,  as 
well  as  its  efficiency,  and  that  poor,  un- 
balanced wall  spacing  can  alter  the  ap- 
parent size  and  shape  of  a  room.  He  will 
then  know  that  the  time  for  intelligent 
planning  for  each  room  as  a  unit  has 
come. 

It  will  be  found  that  balance  can  be 
wrought  in  a  room  already  assembled,  and 
yet  somehow  all  awry,  by  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  weight  and  attraction,  used  in 
color  masses,  and  by  re-groupings  of  bulky 
shapes,  to  balance  apparently  inconsis- 
tent sizes.  Even  that  too  large,  but  very 
comfortable  sofa,  the  decorator's noire, 
can  often  be  reduced  in  apparent  size  by 
a  simple  change  in  its  covering.  Wrongly 
proportioned  windows  can  be  given 
greater  height,  or  perhaps  more  width 
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In  this  case  two  square-topped  windows 
flanking  the  vertical  lines  of  the  pilasters 
and  the  mantel  gave  too  rigid  a  feeling  of 


rectangularity.  They  were  accordingly 
made  to  introduce  another  line — the  curve 
— by  the  use  of  wooden  spandrels  to  form 
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the  arched  tops,  and  the  rhythm  of  balance 
thus  provided  proved  a  great  improve- 
ment. Home  of  Mrs.  Charles  Steele 
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Square  recessed  bookshelves,  adding  to  a 
too  rectangular  series  of  shapes  in  this 
drawing  room  {in  the  Noel  residence  at 

in  the  cause  of  balance,  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  draperies;  sometimes  too  rigid  a 
feeling  of  balance,  and  too  rectangular  a 
series  of  shapes  can  be  altered  by  a  change 
in  the  design  of  the  openings  themselves. 
See,  for  instance,  in  the  illustration  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Steele's  hall,  the  curved 
tops  created  by  the  addition  of  wooden 
spandrels,  to  bring  down  the  too  great 
height  of  the  windows  and  to  permit  the 
disguising  drape  of  the  curtains  over  the 
usual  heavy  and  prominent  transom  l>;u 
— the  decorator's  trial.  These  two  win- 
dows flanking  the  vertical  lines  of  the 
pilasters  and  the  mantel  were  thereby 
made  to  introduce  another  line,  the  curve, 
and  the  rhythm  of  balance  in  such  lines 
proves  restful. 

The  same  variation  in  lines  was  of 
value  in  Mrs.  Noel's  drawing  room.  In 
this  instance  the  three  rectangular  win- 
dow openings  on  one  side  wall  with  three 
rectangular  door  openings  opposite  might 
have  produced  too  mechanical  a  balance 
if  the  four  recessed  bookcases  had  not 
been  changed  by  the  addition  of  circular 
arches  placed  over  the  topmost  shelf.  This 
idea  can  be  carried  out  in  beaverboard. 

In  Mrs.  Thomas  Sweeney's  drawing 
room  a  recessed  group  of  windows  showed, 
before  treatment,  a  too-wide  mass  of 
color  when  curtains  were  pulled,  unbal- 
ancing the  room  with  weight  of  color. 
This  opening,  therefore,  was  subdivided 
by  introducing  narrow  panels  brought 


Washington)  were  made  to  provide  varia- 
tion in  line  by  the  addition  of  circular 
arches  placed  over  the  topmost  shelf — a 

forward  flush  with  the  wall,  starting  with 
the  wooden  partition  separating  the  pair 
of  windows.  Thus  two  pairs  of  long  cur- 
tains were  made  possible  instead  of  one 
too-wide  one,  each  having  a  truer  eight- 
eenth century  proportion.  As  can  be  seen, 
the  room  is  otherwise  of  that  period.  Also 
by  this  simple  device,  the  unbalancing 
effect  of  a  large  color  mass  was  avoided. 

An  attractive  treatment  for  an  unbal- 
anced window  is  to  use  thin  curtains  of 
unimportant  design  and  of  a  color  blend- 
ing with  the  wall,  instead  of  the  contrast- 
ing color  of  the  other  curtains  in  the  room 
hung  on  those  windows  bisymmetrically 
balanced.  Conspicuousness  is  thus 
avoided  and  a  useful  window  may  be  re- 
tained. This  blending  of  the  curtain  color 
to  the  wall  color  is  often  employed  as  an 
analogous  color  scheme,  even  when  the 
hangings  are  of  important  texture,  for 
those  rooms  where  the  windows  are  un- 
bisymmetrically  placed. 

Where  the  function  of  the  room  is  to 
be  a  background  only  for  valued  pictures 
which  are  to  be  the  center  of  interest, 
aggressively  large  pieces  of  furniture 
should  be  banished,  as  tending  to  throw 
the  pictures  out  of  their  intended  impor- 
tance. Several  groupings  of  small  pieces 
of  furniture  can  be  placed  in  a  subtle  but 
balanced  arrangement.  This  type  of  room 
must  be  studied  carefully  since  not  even 
the  design  or  the  texture  of  materials 
used  should  contribute  a  restless  note. 
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clever  method  of  introducing  the  curved 
line  to  remedy  what  seems  to  be  a  too 
mechanical  architectural  balance. 

In  all  small  rooms  the  use  of  bisym- 
metry  in  furniture  placing  gives  a  quieter 
and  more  harmonious  effect.  Often  in 
such  a  room,  a  sofa  or  overstuffed  chair 
which  is  too  dominating  can  be  subdued 
and  neutralized  to  seem  less  important 
by  the  use  of  a  covering  which  blends 
with  the  floor  color.  Often  its  bulk  can  be 
disguised  by  the  breaking  up  of  its  sur- 
face with  material  of  large  design  either 
in  chintz  or  a  self-tone  design  in  damask. 
Such  a  room  should  never  have  a  careless 
mantel  arrangement.  For  that  matter, 
mantel  garniture  should  be  formally 
placed  always  and  thought  out  with  the 
idea  of  scale. 

Often  the  good  planning  of  a  mantel 
and  its  surroundings  gives  an  effective 
balance  to  the  whole  room,  and  if  there 
can  be  a  truly  architectural  treatment  of 
the  mantel  and  overmantel  it  may  revo- 
lutionize the  room  entirely.  It  may  even  ' 
change  its  apparent  proportion,  drawing 
attention  away  from  other  details  not  so 
satisfactory  in  architectural  beauty.  For 
instance,  the  addition  of  a  beautiful  old 
marble  mantel  and  overmantel  altered 
entirely  the  effect  of  a  ceiling  a  little  too 
high  for  a  long,  narrow  room.  An  appro- 
priate cornice  was  brought  down  and  the 
curtains  were  hung  under  important  cor- 
nices which  also  caught  the  eye  and  ap- 
parently decreased  the  height  of  the 
room. 

In  this  same  room  the  playing  upon  the 
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Showing  a  successful  type  of  treatment 
for  a  group  of  windows.  As  first  curtained 
these  windows  showed  too  wide  a  mass  of 

horizontal  line  rather  than  the  vertical 
also  assisted  in  reducing  length  as  well  as 
height.  Several  screens,  the  arrangement 
of  chairs  and  a  Louis  XV  table  at  the 
mantel,  tended  to  make  the  eye  travel 
across  rather  than  up  and  down.  The 
danger  was  that  in  the  long,  narrow  shape 
of  the  room,  all  the  pieces  would  have  to 
follow  too  much  the  gallery-like  structure. 
The  use  of  many  lamps  rather  than  any 
side  lights  brought  the  interest  downward 
again. 

There  has  in  the  past  oftentimes  been 
an  avoidance  of  the  bisymmetric  treat- 
ment, from  the  fear  of  too  formal  a  room 
perhaps  resulting.  To-day  one  realizes 
that  a  room  increases  in  restfulness  and 
repose  through  its  use.  A  small  room  can 
be  given  an  effect  of  greater  size  by  the 
use  of  bisymmetric  balance,  especially 
when  this  is  used  in  its  wall  treatment, 
with  the  paneling  and  the  balance  of  its 
openings.  Wall-placed  furniture,  or  those 
pieces  closely  related  to  the  architec- 
ture of  the  room,  can  follow  the  structural 
lines  and  yet  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
informality  of  those  furnishings  in  the 
body  of  the  room,  which  can  be  treated 
by  what  is  known  as  occult  balance. 

In  early  American  architecture  of  our 
best  Colonial  work  one  sees  bisymmetric 
balance  recognized  strongly.  Often  the 
tall  secretaries  or  the  window  openings 
were  balanced  by  the  dark  wood  doors 
which  brought  up  the  color  again  of  the 


color  when  the  curtains  were  drawn,  un- 
balancing the  room  with  weight  of  color. 
They  were  accordingly  subdivided  by  nar- 

dark  floors.  The  walls  were  so  light,  and 
the  furniture  so  dark,  that  the  balance 
was  an  emphatic  one,  necessary  to  those 
more  bare  and  austere  rooms.  We  have 
more  informal  needs  to-day  and  a  living 
room  is  often  put  to  more  uses  than  our 
forefathers  would  have  deemed  seemly. 
Secretary  or  table-desk,  bookcases,  piano, 
over-stuffed  comfort  in  chairs,  all  in  one 
room,  would  have  seemed  disorderly  and 
confusing  in  those  more  stately  days. 

Sometimes  in  remodeling  an  old  room 
an  effect  of  bisymmetry  has  been  given 
by  the  paneled  composition  of  the  entire 
mantel  wall,  doing  over  that  wall  only 
in  wood.  This  was  a  favorite  treatment 
in  good  Colonial  interiors.  Oftentimes  in 
those  days  the  remaining  three  side  walls 
were  papered. 

To  give  architectural  balance  in  a  New 
York  apartment  where  only  one  door  was 
placed  on  the  mantel  side  of  the  room,  a 
faked  recessed  door  with  the  same  design 
and  proportion  was  added  to  the  other 
side  of  the  mantel  wall,  and  both  of  these 
openings  were  given  recessed  semicircu- 
lar arched  tops  to  add  to  height  of  open- 
ings. This  broke  the  monotony  of  the 
rectangular  lines  in  the  room.  To  balance 
these,  arched  windows  were  superim- 
posed, as  it  were,  by  adding  these  one  foot 
inside  the  true  wall  of  the  room  which 
was  furred  out.  These  windows  were  also 
raised  in  height  by  the  arch. 

Some  of  the  large  living  rooms  of  to- 
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row  panels,  making  possible  the  use  of 
two  pairs  of  long  curtains.  Home  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Sweeney,  Washington 

day,  where  no  particular  architectural 
period  has  been  used,  lend  themselves 
more  readily  to  what  is  called  occult  bal- 
ance, especially  since  the  doors  and  win- 
dows in  these  rooms  are  more  apt  to  be 
set  without  bisymmetry.  This  arrange- 
ment of  balance  is  a  more  complicated 
one  requiring  greater  skill  and,  above  all, 
greater  imagination  than  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  conscious  use  of  a  central  axis. 
Fortunately  the  rooms  with  no  formal 
paneling,  where  this  form  of  balance  can 
best  be  used,  are  those  where  the  color 
values  should  be  more  closely  related; 
therefore  the  shapes  and  sizes  to  be 
placed  are  not  such  strong  notes  and  so 
do  not  attract  attention  so  forcibly-  This 
balance  can  best  be  understood  if  it  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  study  of  the  motifs  used 
in  Louis  XV  design  where  no  two  sides 
are  alike  in  shape  arrangement.  This  oc- 
cult treatment  can  be  seen  in  several  of 
the  photographs  shown,  even  where  the 
more  formal  arrangement  is  also  used; 
for  example,  in  the  arrangement  of  groups 
on  either  side  of  the  mantels  where  the 
furniture  is  of  different  forms  and  designs. 

The  photographs  shown  all  illustrate 
one  point  in  common,  which  is  that  the 
planned  arrangement  of  balanced  back- 
ground and  furniture,  used  architecturally, 
need  not  necessarily  produce  formality 
in  a  room,  but  that  it  does  result  in  an 
appearance  of  order  and  generally  one 
of  rest  and  comfort. 


A  HOUSE 
FOR  SPORTSMEN 

H  E  X  R  Y     W  .     RO  W  E 


Round  Hill,  the  home  of  Mr.  Arthur  L. 
Warthen  at  Greenwich,  Conn.,  speaks  in  no 
uncertain  terms  of  its  owner's  predilections — 
as  every  home  should.  The  dining  room,  at 
the  left,  with  its  pictorial  wallpaper  and  roomy 
fireplace  with  old-time  bake  oven  might  well  be 
a  restoration,  but  it  is  all  new  construction 
simulating  cleverly  the  work  of  early  artisans 
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The  homelike  living  room,  another  view     cupboards.   Comfortably   handy   to  the  shelf  a  procession  in  miniature  of  hounds 

of  which  is  shown  at  the  top  of  the  page,     fireside  chairs  are  bookcases  reaching  to  and  mounted  hunters  following  the  chase, 

reflects  the  same  atmosphere  of  other  days     the  ceiling,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  forming  in  effect  an  unusual  and  ex- 

in  its  pine-paneled  walls  and  chimney     the  room  similar  cases  carry  on  the  top  tremely  decorative  frieze 
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Chronicles  of  a  Countryman 


by    WALTER   A.  DYER 


XI— This  Our  Life 

Illustrations  by  Thomas  Fogarty 


Wherever  a  process  of  life  communicates 
an  eagerness  to  him  that  lives  it,  there  the  life 
hecomes  genuinely  significant. 

— William  James. 

"HEN  summer  has  gone  and  the 
glories  of  autumn  have  faded, 
after  the  apples  have  been  har- 
vested and  the  bluebirds  have  left,  my 
farm  takes  on  an  entirely  new  and  differ- 
ent aspect.  With  the  falling  of  the  leaves 
and  the  denuding  of  the  trees,  our  land- 
scape is  immeasurably  enlarged,  our 
prospect  broadened.  The  hills  seem  to 
rim  a  wider  valley.  The  houses  of  more 
distant  neighbors  become  visible;  we 
can  count  more  smoke 
plumes  by  day,  more  twink- 
ling lights  at  night.  We  can 
see  more  of  the  farm  itself 
from  the  windows. 

Paradoxically,  and  in 
spite  of  this  wider  vision 
and  this  expansion  of  our 
immediate  surroundings, 
life  itself  seems  to  contract 
with  the  coming  of  the  cold, 
to  withdraw  indoors  and 
become  more  intimate  and 
secluded.  And  our  interest 
centers  more  and  more  about 
the  open  fire  in  the  sitting 
room. 

I  sometimes  wish  the 
lighting  of  the  fire  in  au- 
tumn were  more  of  a  sacred 
rite  with  us.  I  should  like 
to  inaugurate  some  sort  of  ceremonial 
worship  of  Hespia,  goddess  of  hearth 
and  home.  The  trouble  is  that  there  is 
no  equinoctial  moment  when  the  cold 
definitely  settles  down;  it  comes  in  waves, 
requiring  many  lightings  of  the  fire.  We 
even  use  the  fireplace  on  chill  and  rainy 
summer  evenings — whenever  we  have  the 
least  excuse  for  so  doing.  It  is  very  gradu- 
ally that  the  mood  of  books  and  the  open 
fire  comes  upon  us. 

The  calendar,  however,  does  not  rec- 
ognize these  variations.  November  had 
come  to  Lisburn.  The  green  of  summer 
and  the  scarlet  and  gold  of  October  had 
not  left  us  without  color.  Clumps  of 
oaks  were  brown  and  purple;  the  fields 
were  a  soft  tan;  an  amethyst  light  lay 
on  the  hills.  We  were  without  flowers, 
save  for  a  hanging  vase  of  straw  flowers 
which  Madam  had  preserved;  on  the 
dining  table  stood  a  bowl  of  prince's 
pine,  spotted  wintergreen,  partridge  ber- 
ries, and  ground  pine.  The  song  birds 
had  gone,  but  brilliant,  martial  blue 
jays  flashed  amid  the  bare  trees  of  the 


orchard,  and  every  morning  a  white- 
breasted  nuthatch  came  and  performed 
acrobatics  for  our  entertainment  on  the 
trunk  of  our  locust  tree. 

I  went  out  early  to  do  the  milking,  so  as 
not  to  be  caught  by  the  approaching 
darkness.  I  had  just  finished  with  the 
cream  separator  when  the  telephone  bell 
rang.  After  I  had  answered  it  I  returned 
to  the  kitchen. 

"That  school  committee  meeting  is 
postponed,"  I  said,  "and  we  can  have 
the  evening  at  home.  Let's  hurry  through 
supper." 

An  hour  later  I  sat  before  a  blazing 


"An  hour  later  I  sat  before  a  blazing  fire" 

fire  with  the  morning  paper,  which  I 
laid  down  when  Madam  came  with  her 
sewing.  I  had  it  in  mind  to  read  aloud. 
On  the  table  lay  a  new  novel  by  Raphael 
Sabatini,  but  somehow  I  was  not  in  the 
mood  for  swashbuckling  adventure.  I  took 
another  book  from  the  shelf — one  of  my 
volumes  of  John  Burroughs — and  opened 
to  his  essay  "An  Outlook  upon  Life." 
But  before  I  had  read  a  line  of  it  the 
title  had  started  my  mind  off  on  a  little 
journey. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  the  outlook 
upon  life  that  chiefly  differentiated  one 
man  from  another.  We  all  eat  and  sleep 
and  work,  but  happiness,  contentment, 
joy  in  labor  vary  tremendously.  I  began 
running  over  the  list  of  our  friends,  seek- 
ing to  analyze  their  outlook  on  life  and 
so  to  determine  the  reasons  why  they 
are  as  they  are.  It  was  not  altogether 
easy,  for  the  matter  is  complex.  Then  I 
came  back  to  Madam  and  myself,  and 
there  I  found  the  analysis  more  difficult 
still. 

"Do  you  remember,"  said  I,  closing 
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the  book  on  my  finger,  "the  day  I  lay 
under  the  elm  tree  and  held  forth  at  some 
length  on  the  subject  of  country  life?" 

"Yes,"  said  Madam,  snipping  a  thread, 
"  I  remember  how  lazy  you  were  that  day. 
I  believe  you  were  planning  to  startle  the 
world  with  some  great  revelation,  weren't 
you?  You  were  going  to  find  some  expres- 
sion for  the  love  of  home  and  of  nature 
and  of  farm  life  which  most  countrymen 
feel  and  don't  know  how  to  tell.  You 
were  intending,  I  think,  to  open  the  eyes 
of  city  people  to  the  joys  they  are  miss- 
ing. I  remember  wondering  at  the  time 
what  you  had  against  them  that  you 
should  wish  to  make  them 
discontented  with  their  own 
lives." 

"It  wasn't  quite  that," 
said  I.  "I  think  what  I 
really  had  in  mind  was  to 
try  to  justify  and  explain 
this  life  of  ours.  You  know 
a  lot  of  people  can't  under- 
stand why  we  live  the  way 
we  do,  working  hard  and 
seeming  to  enjoy  it.  I  guess 
I  wanted  to  square  myself, 
somehow,  with  conventional 
public  opinion.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  is  very  import- 
ant. But  there  was  a  vague 
notion  in  the  back  of  my 
mind  that  the  process  might 
help  other  people,  both 
countrymen  and  others,  to 
examine  their  own  lives  for  the  things  of 
greatest  value.  It  seems  rather  preten- 
tious and  altruistic  and  futile,  doesn't 
it?" 

"It's  a  question  how  much  good  preach- 
ing ever  does,"  said  Madam. 

"Since  that  day,"  I  continued  in  my 
loquacious  way,  "I  have  considered  the 
matter  from  various  angles,  but  I  don't 
know  that  I  have  come  any  nearer  to  the 
inner  significance  of  our  life  here,  if  it  has 
any. 

"But  you  have  written  several  pieces 
about  it,  as  you  planned  to  do,"  said 
Madam.  "I  liked  them." 

"But  you  are  naturally  prejudiced 
in  their  favor.  As  I  look  over  them  now 
I  find  them  to  be  chiefly  detached  inci- 
dents, all  bearing  on  the  general  subject 
but  none  of  them  as  illuminating  and  re- 
vealing as  I  could  wish." 

"Perhaps  that  was  the  best  way,  after 
all." 

"Possibly.  Elusive  truths  have  always 
been  most  effectively  set  forth  in  parables. 
I  still  wish,  however,  that  I  might  write  a 
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great  creed  of  life,  that  would  stand  alone 
as  the  expression  of  a  profound  philosophy. 
I  suppose  I  never  shall." 

I  fell  into  silence,  thinking  of  what  this 
our  life  really  means  to  us.  I  came  around 
at  length  to  the  somewhat  banal  con- 
clusion that  we  live  this  sort  of  life  be- 
cause we  like  it,  and  that  others  might 
not  like  it  at  all.  A  fundamental  philoso- 
phy can  scarcely  be  based  on  personal 
predilections.  I  was,  in  fact,  somewhat 
more  humble  in  the  face  of  universal  truth 
than  I  had  been  that  lazy  day  under  the 
elm  tree. 

"I  suppose,"  said  I,  breaking  again  into 
speech,  "that  our  reasons  are,  after  all, 
very  like  those  of  the  Great  Dane." 

I  must  tell  you  about  the  Great  Dane. 
One  Sunday  evening,  some  years  ago, 
we  picked  him  up  a  little  way  down  the 
road  to  Roxville.  We  called  him  the 
Great  Dane  because  he  was  a  native  of 
Denmark,  because  physical  bigness  was 
his  most  noticeable  attribute,  and  be- 
cause we  were  quite  unable  to  twist  our 
tongues  around  his  name  and  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  how  to  spell  it.  After  a 
tremendous  day's  work  in  stony  fields 
he  had  walked  the  three  miles  down  from 
the  cross-roads  just  this  side  of  Pills- 
bury  and  still  had  a  mile  to  go  to  the  end 
of  the  car  line.  So  we  took  him  in  to  town 
in  the  flivver. 

On  that  trip  he  told  us  something 
about  himself.  (I  cannot  attempt  to  re- 
produce his  quaint  accent  and  phraseol- 
ogy.) And  somehow  the  things  he  told 
me  have  stuck  in  my  memory  ever  since. 
After  all,  I  think  we  often  learn  more 
about  our  fellow  men  from  these  chance 
encounters  than  through  any  deliberate 
effort  to  study  them. 

He  was  thirty-two  or  thirty-three,  I 
should  say,  and  had  come  over  from  the 
old  country  six  years  before.  A  hard 
struggle  to  obtain  an  economic  foothold 
in  the  new  land  was  followed  by  a  brief 
period  of  unexpected  prosperity  incident 
to  employment  in  a  munitions  factory 
during  the  war,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
bank  account. 

Hope  was  rekindled  in  the  Great  Dane's 
breast,  and  with  it  awoke  the  ancestral 
longing  of  the  European  peasant  for 
land.  He  bought  an  old  farm  up  Pillsbury 
way  and  began  to  work  it  with  his  own 
hands,  hiring  horses  and  tools  when 
necessary,  and  continuing  his  work  in  the 
city.  Holidays  and  Sundays  offered  him 
his  only  opportunities.  Fourteen  miles  on 
trolley  cars,  followed  by  a  long  uphill 
walk,  meant  nothing  to  him  but  the  loss 
of  valuable  time.  The  previous  fall  he 
had  broken  up  five  acres  and  planted  rye, 
and  when  the  season  grew  too  late  for 
farm  work  he  patched  up  the  old  house 
and  barn.  In  the  spring  he  planted  two 
acres  of  potatoes  and  an  acre  of  corn 
besides  clearing  up  a  tract  of  pasture  land 
and  cutting  the  brush  about  his  meadows. 
Considering  the  few  hours  at  his  disposal 
each  week,  it  struck  me  as  nothing  short 
of  amazing.  No  one  needed  to  preach 


the  doctrine  of  industry  to  him;  it  was 
bred  in  his  bones.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen 
him  at  his  Herculean  task;  it  must  have 
been  a  very  epic  of  labor. 

He  told  me  with  the  smile  of  a  gleeful 
boy  that  as  soon  as  he  could  get  things 
going,  and  save  up  a  little  more  for  equip- 
ment, he  was  going  to  give  up  his  job  in 
town  and  bring  the  wife  and  children  to 
live  on  the  farm. 

"Then,"  said  he,  "I  shall  take  out 
papers." 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  mental  process 
in  that.  Hitherto  all  effort  had  been  of  a 
temporary  nature  and  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  the  fatherland  had  not 
been  severed.  But  with  the  possession  of  a 
bit  of  land  and  the  making  of  a  home 
thereon  would  come  a  permanent  invest- 
ment in  the  country  of  his  adoption; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  would  he  become 
an  American.  I  remember  thinking  then 
of  a  line  of  Scripture:  "And  I  will  plant 
them  upon  their  land,  and  they  shall 
no  more  be  pulled  up  out  of  their  land 
which  I  have  given  them,  saith  the  Lord 
thy  God." 

I  looked  ahead  and  saw  the  children 
and  the  grandchildren  of  the  Great  Dane, 
inheritors  of  his  vigor  and  industry  and 
love  of  the  soil,  growing  up  into  a  new 
Ame  rican  citizenry  among  our  hills,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  crumbling  remnants 
of  a  once  sturdy  stock  and  to  bring  back 
productiveness  to  neglected  farms.  It 
was  a  vision  that  disturbed  some  of  my 
preconceived  notions  as  to  the  inherent 
dangers  of  immigration. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  set  eyes  on  the 
Great  Dane  since  that  day,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  follow  his  career,  but  I  well  remember 
his  parting  words.  We  stopped  in  front 
of  the  post  office  and  the  Great  Dane 
alighted,  thanking  me  profusely  for  the 
lift. 

"Why  did  you  choose  this  part  of  the 
country?"  I  asked. 

His  broad  face  fairly  radiated  joy,  as  he 
answered,  with  a  sweep  of  his  huge  arm, 
"Oh,  I  like  it!" 

For  me  it  was  reason  enough. 

"Shake  hands,"  said  I.  "We  think  just 
alike." 

That  phrase — "Oh,  I  like  it!"— kept 
recurring  to  me  as  I  sat  musing  before  the 
fire.  It  seemed  to  explain  more  than  the 
philosophical  causes  for  which  I  had  been 
seeking.  Wherever  you  can  find  zest  in 
life,  r h at  is  the  life  for  you  and  you  will 
be  wise  to  abandon  other  aims  and  pur- 
poses to  find  it,  whether  it  be  in  the 
laboratory  or  on  the  farm,  in  college  or 
pulpit  or  court  of  law,  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  or  in  the  mart  of  the  traders, 
on  the  sea  or  in  some  shady  village  street. 
That  zest  lies  for  us  in  Lisburn,  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the 
whole  question. 

The  area  of  the  globe  comprises,  I  am 
told,  something  like  196,940,400  square 
miles,  of  which  54,807,420  square  miles 
are  land.  That  last  twenty  square  miles, 


without  which  the  world  would  be  incom- 
plete, lie  in  the  ancient  town  of  Lisburn. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  seem  prejudiced  when 
I  assert  that  few  sections  of  the  earth's 
land  area  hold  more  of  innate  charm  and 
loveliness.  There  is  no  village  in  Lisburn, 
Roxville  being  our  port  of  entry.  For 
two  centuries  it  has  been  essentially  a 
rural  community.  On  the  top  of  Lisburn 
hill,  the  political  and  geographical  center 
of  the  town,  there  is  an  old  church,  a  still 
more  ancient  town  hall,  and  a  few  clus- 
tered houses.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
town,  near  the  Roxville  line,  there  is  a 
factory  and  settled  streets.  But  for  the 
most  part  Lisburn  is  wooded  hills,  scat- 
tered farms,  winding  roads,  and  laughing 
waters.  I  hope  it  will  not  soon  be  changed. 

"How  often  have  I   paused  on  every 
charm, 

The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 
The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neigh- 
boring hill." 

My  farm  in  its  entirety  consists  of 
some  eighty  acres,  or  one  eighth  of  a 
square  mile.  A  little  figuring  will  show  just 
what  portion  of  the  earth's  fair  surface  it 
is.  Put  in  that  way,  it  makes  this  parti- 
cular bit  of  real  estate  seem  a  rather  in- 
significant thing  to  be  talking  about.  It 
is  all  in  the  point  of  view.  There  was  a 
time,  doubtless,  when  Rome  was  no 
larger,  nor  do  I  think  it  could  have  meant 
any  more  to  Romulus  and  Remus  than 
this  farm  means  to  Madam  and  me. 

Eighty  acres  (more  or  less)  of  pasture, 
field,  and  meadow,  woodland,  swamp, 
and  sand  hill;  a  hundred  gnarled  old 
apple  trees  begging  for  the  pruning  saw; 
a  young  mixed  orchard  with  grapevines 
and  a  berry  patch;  a  huge  old  gray  barn 
with  great  oaken  timbers  pegged  to- 
gether; sugar  maples,  a  row  of  hickory 
trees,  a  giant  locust,  and  a  heavenly  elm; 
a  low,  white  house  nestling  in  the  shade 
of  maple  and  locust;  a  brook  that  goes 
singing  beside  the  road  and  into  the  most 
alluring  of  ravines;  a  grove  of  pines  and 
mountain  laurel;  a  mile  (more  or  less) 
of  rambling  stone  walls — these  are  the 
things  to  which  we  originally  took  title 
and  to  them  we  have  added  half  a  thou- 
sand young  apple  trees.  But  our  actual 
possessions  are  not  thus  arbitrarily 
bounded.  They  extend  from  horizon  to 
billowy  horizon  and  include  a  mountain 
range  of  no  mean  proportions  and  the 
sunlit  picture  of  a  little  Yankee  college 
on  a  hill.  If  this  farm  produces  no  other 
crop  of  value,  it  is  prolific  in  the  stuff  of 
which  poetry  is  made — beautiful  sights 
and  sounds,  sweet  scents,  a  brooding  at- 
mosphere of  peace  and  loveliness,  the 
zest  of  human  living,  and  that  sense  of 
liberty  which  is  the  poet's  meat  and  drink. 

I  am  trying,  you  see,  to  make  you 
understand  why  we  love  it  all.  It  is  a 
varied,  independent,  abundant  life  that 
we  lead.  To  be  sure  there  are  discourage- 
ments and  irritations  a-plenty.  Many  of 
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our  dreams  have  not  come  true  and 
never  will.  The  self-imposed  duties  of  a 
life  of  this  sort  sometimes  become  bur- 
densome. The  days  are  all  too  short  and 
the  seasons  fleeting.  But  alwavs  we  are 
surrounded  by  the  beauty  of  the  hills. 
Nature  never  fails  us.  Sunshine  and 
shadow  make  up  our  days  and  they  are 
crowded  full  of  living. 

As  I  sat  there  before  the  fire,  trying  to 
sort  these  things 
out  in  my  mind.  I 
must  have  chuckled 
aloud. 

"What's  the 
joke?"  asked  Mad- 
am. 

"I  wasthinking." 
I  replied,  "of  the 
Ladv  from  Cincin- 
nati/' 

There  are  people, 
we  realize,  who  do 
not  understand  why 
we  have  chosen  to 
live  this  sort  of  life, 
cut  off" from  so  many 
of  the  convention- 
alities that  society- 
seems  to  set  such 
store  by.  They  can- 
not quite  make  us 
out.  W  ith  us  the 
Lady  from  Cincin- 
nati will  long  re- 
main typical  of 
these  uncompre- 
hending ones.  A 
friend  brought  her 
out  to  see  us  one 
summer  day.  She 
was  a  handsome 
lady,  beautifully 
gowned,  affable. 
Madam.  I  think, 
was  just  a  little 
chagrined  to  be 
caught  in  her  house 
dress  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon, 
but  it  had  been  a 

busy  day.  The  lady  seemed  to  bring  into 
our  modest  home  a  sort  of  conservatory 
aroma.  She  suggested,  in  her  person, 
elaborate  city  apartments,  teas,  dancing 
parties,  the  opera,  brilliant  cafes.  She  was 
utterly  exotic  and  she  amused  us  greatly. 

She  encountered  here.  I  believe,  a  phase 
of  life  entirely  new  to  her.  Our  motives  and 
aspirations  were  evidently  quite  beyond 
her  comprehension.  There  were  things 
about  us  and  our  home  that  doubtless 
made  it  very  difficult  for  her  to  fit  us  into 
her  preconceived  picture  of  a  farmer  and 
his  wife.  She  was  obviously  interested, 
however,  and  asked  many  questions. 
I  could  not  help  smiling  to  myself  as  I 
caught  snatches  of  her  conversation  with 
Madam. 

"You  have  to  raise  your  own  vege- 
tables. I  suppose.  You  really  work  in  the 
garden  yourself?  Don't  you  find  the  "hoe- 
ing terribly  fatiguing?  ...  It  is  difficult, 
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I  suppose,  to  get  competent  help  out 
here.  I  have  a  friend  in  Ohio  who  has  a 
summer  bungalow,  and,  my  dear,  she 
has  had  a  frightful  time  with  serv  ants. 
And  you  really  like  it?  Aren't  you  won- 
derful! .  .  .  Aren't  you  ever  lonelv?  I 
suppose  the  dog  is  company  for  you.  .  .  . 
Of  course,  it's  lovely  in  the  country  in 
summer,  but—  You  like  the  winter? 
Gracious!  .  .  .  You  really  make  your  own 


"/  picked  him  up  a  little  way  do'xn  the  road  to  Roxville' 


butter?  I  think  you're  wonderful.  ...  I 
understand  your  husband  is  a  writer.  I 
must  read  some  of  the  things  he  has 
written.  What  kind  of  things  does  he  write? 
It  must  be  wonderful  to  be  married  to  a 
writer.  .  .  .  Do  you  know  these  people 
who  live  about  here?  I  suppose  there  is 
some  social  life  in  Roxville."  Etc.,  etc. 

The  Lady  from  Cincinnati  will  never 
understand  us.  She  was  using  a  powder 
puff  and  a  little  mirror  as  they  drove 
awav.  I  know  she  never  looked  at  my 
hollvhocks,  and  Madam's  orderly  rows 
of  peas  and  beans  and  sweet-corn  meant 
nothing  to  her.  If  she  saw  our  hens,  they 
all  looked  alike  to  her.  She  never  no- 
ticed the  blue  flag  by  the  brookside  nor 
heard  the  brown  thrasher  singing  so 
madly  in  the  berry  patch.  She  and  her 
kind  will  never  understand  us. 

And  vet  I  gathered  from  something 
she  said  that  she  belonged  to  two  bridge 


clubs  and  managed  single-handed  a  cook, 
a  laundress,  and  a  nurse-maid.  As  we 
stood  watching  the  car  turn  the  corner 
by  Rice's  I  said  to  Madam,  "I  think 
she's  wonderful!" 

And  so  I  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  had  been  trying  to  express  the 
inexpressible.  I  got  up  and  threw  a  piece 
ot  apple  wood  on  the  fire  and  then  re- 
opened my  book.  I  was  startled  by  the  ap- 
positeness  of  what 
my  eye  fell  upon. 

"Listen  to  this," 
I  said.  "John  Bur- 
roughs had  the  right 
idea."  And  then  I 
read: 

"I  am  bound  to 
praise  the  simple 
life,  because  I  have 
lived  it  and  found 
it  good.  When  I  de- 
part from  it,  evil  re- 
sults follow.  I  love 
a  small  house,  plain 
clothes,  simple  liv- 
ing. .  .  .  To  be  re- 
freshed by  a  morn- 
ing walk  or  an 
evening  saunter;  to 
find  a  quest  of  wild 
berries  more  satisfy- 
ing than  a  gift  of 
tropic  fruit;  to  be 
thrilled  with  the 
stars  at  night;  to  be 
elated  over  a  bird's 
nest,  or  over  a  wild 
flower  in  spring — 
these  are  some  of 
the  rewards  of  the 
simple  life." 

"That's  that," 
said  I.  rising  and 
stretching.  "Ho, 
hum!"  I  glanced  at 
the  clock. 

'•It's  bedtime," 
said  I ,  "and  we 
didn't  do  any  read- 
ing. Oh,  well." 
Poetry  and  philosophy  went  up  the 
chimney  with  the  smoke  and  my  mind 
snapped  back  to  the  ever-engrossing  in- 
terest of  mundane  affairs. 

"I  must  remember  to  get  some  of  that 
kow-kare  next  trip  to  town.  Dinah  seems 
to  be  a  bit  off  her  feed.  She  didn't  finish 
up  her  grain  to-night.  And  I  wish  you'd 
remind  me  to  call  up  Earl  Bowers  to- 
morrow noon.  There  are  a  couple  of  dead 
pines  in  the  woodlot  that  I'd  like  to  have 
him  cut  down  and  snake  out. 

"Seems  to  be  getting  colder  to-night. 
I  bet  there'll  be  ice  on  the  trough  in  the 
morning.  Did  you  darn  those  woollen 
gloves  of  mine?  Come  on,  Kim;  let's  go  out 
and  give  the  chickens  their  breakfast. 
*T  gotta  dog,  his  name  is  Nero; 
He's  a  lop-eared,  gangling  pup; 
He  can  stand  up  on  his  hind  legs 
If  I  hold  his  front  legs  up. 
Tooralooraloo,  tooraloora  " 
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The  Largest  and  the  Smallest  Motor  Boats 


The  largest  pleasure  craft  fmrmmUx  an- 
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Two 


Important 


Ocean 


Races 


Start  of  the  last  Corinthian  Yacht  Club's  ing,  four  of  the  smaller  craft  beat,  either 
220-mile  race  from  New  London  to  Cape  actually  or  on  corrected  time,  all  of  the 
May.  Of  the  twenty-three  yachts  finish-     larger  schooners. 


Photographs  by  E.  Levick  and  M.  Rosenfeld 


Left.  Malabar  VIII,  John  Alien' s  new 
racing  schooner,  one  of  a  long  and 
famous  line  of  able  sailing  craft  and 
winner  of  the  2jo-mile  race  from  Cape 


May  to  Gibson  Island  on  the  Chesa-  Bigloiv's  schooner,  winner  among  the 

peake.   Center,   Duckling,  C.  W.  At-  larger  schooners,  and  a  good  example  of 

water's  sloop,  winner  of  the  New  London-  the  type  of  yacht  for  which  ocean  races 

Cape  May  race.  Right.  Teal,  R.  Graham  are  primarily  designed 
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The 


Painted 


Room 


by   HAROLD    DONALDSON  EBERLEIN 


V"\i  NJO  GO  no  farther  back  than  Pom- 
peii and  Herculaneum,  the  room 

-1L  with  painted  mural  decorations  has 
always  enjoyed  a  place  of  special  distinc- 
tion all  its  own.  Painted  mural  decora- 
tion, indeed,  stands  apart  from  and  above 
other  modes  of  wall  enrichment  and  is  to 
be  esteemed  the  patrician  of  them  all. 

A  diverting  resume  of  different  types  of 
wall  painting  might  be  given,  bringing 
the  story  down  from  classic  times  to  what 
is  being  done  to-day,  but  it  will  be  more 
immediately  to  the  point  to  offer  some 
considerations  pertinent  to  the  general 
subject  of  mural  painting  with  reference 
to  its  domestic  capacity,  using  some  re- 
cent examples  by  way  of  timely  illustra- 
tion. 

To  begin  with,  a  mural  painting  has  the 
very  cogent  appeal  of  absolute  individual- 
ity. The  force  of  this  appeal  is  perennial 
and  extends  to  everyone  who  has  any 
real  interest  in  the  decorative  arts.  Even 
in  this  age  of  standardization,  when  so 
many  people  are  obsessed  with  a  passion 
for  reducing  to  a  dead  level  of  uniformity 
and  monotony  half  the  things  that  enter 
into  our  daily  lives — and  they  conscien- 
tiously do  it  on  some  fancied  principle  of 
efficiency — there  are  few  who  relish  seeing 
their  next  door  neighbor  come  out  in  a 


suit  of  clothes  made  precisely  from  the 
same  cloth  as  the  suit  they  are  wearing. 
Neither  would  they  be  overjoyed,  on 
entering  some  stranger's  house,  to  find 
the  dining  room  walls  covered  with  iden- 
tically the  same  paper  as  that  on  the  walls 
of  their  own  dining  room.  The  identity 
of  cloth  and  wallpaper,  in  fact,  would  be 
taken  by  many  persons  almost  in  the  light 
of  an  affront.  If  they  paused  to  weigh  the 
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pros  and  cons  of  the  matter,  they  would 
not,  perhaps,  feel  justified  in  their  resent- 
ment, but  all  the  same  they  would  be 
resentful.  The  inborn  impulse  of  indi- 
viduality is  too  strong  to  be  stifled  by 
doctrinaire  theories  of  standardization, 
monotony,  and  "efficiency."  Instinctive 
rebellion  against  having  one's  personality 
obliterated  will  out  at  every  turn,  and 
Nature  sanctions  the  impulse  through  in- 
finite diversity  of  character,  taste,  and 
feature  which — thank  heaven! — cannot  be 
standardized  like  patent  nostrums  com- 
pounded by  immutable  formulae,  put  up 
by  the  ton,  and  sold  by  number. 

One  source  of  enduring  satisfaction  de- 
rived from  the  absolute  individuality  of 
a  mural  painting  is  that  while  it  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  nature  of  the  place  and 
space  for  which  it  is  executed,  by  the  taste 
and  technique  of  the  artist,  and  by  the 
personal  preferences  of  the  patron,  at  the 
same  time  it  completely  transforms  the 
place  where  it  goes  and  stamps  it  with  a 
character  that  cannot  well  be  duplicated 
or  at  least  is  not  likely  to  be  duplicated 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  events. 
As  an  instance  of  this  we  need  look  no 
farther  than  the  grisaille  painting  shown 
on  page.  74. 

The  decoration  is  plainly  conditioned 


A  distinguished  and  wholly  charming 
room  in  the  apartment  of  the  late  Kenyon 
Cox,  achieved  from  what  was  originally 
an  uninteresting  background  of  plain 


walls  by  means  of  mural  decorations  (by 
Allyn  Cox).  All  the  architectural  features 
and  ornaments,  as  well  as  the  pictorial 
panels,  are  painted,  there  being  no  projec- 
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tions  of  any  sort  on  the  walls  of  the  room. 
The  insert  above  shows  the  sun  room  of  an- 
other New  York  apartment  with  niche  dec- 
oration in  grisaille  by  George  L.  Bouche 


September7th,  1886. 
The  "Mayflower "  was  defending 
the"  A  mericds  "cup  against  the  British 
yacht,  "Galatea." 

Not  since  the  swift  sailing''  'America" 
—first  racing  yacht  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  either  direction — brought 
the  cup  back from  England  in  1S51,  had 
yachting  enthusiasm  been  more  keen. 

How  the"  Mayflower 'won  the  series, 
slipping  across  the  finish  line  within 
only  eleven  minutes  of  the  specified 
time,  is  yachting  history  now. 

•  •  a 

This  fascinating  incident  was  cele- 
brated at  the  time  by  the  production  of 
a  printed  percale. 

An  original  piece  of  the  percale  isowned 
by  Schumacher  and  it  has  been  faith- 
fully reproduced  in  this  glazed  chintz. 

In  small  medallions  each  boat  is 
shown.  In  a  larger  oval,  outlined  by 
heavy  rope  and  surrounded  by  the  pen- 
nants of  the  two  boats,  a  view  of  the 
race  may  be  seen.  Above  it,  the  cup  it- 
self— the"America's"cup  which  we  have 
successfully  defended  against  all  chal- 
lengers for  three-quarters  of  a  century! 
Corals,  shells  and  intertwining  seaweed 
complete  the  design. 

Because  of  the  unusual  quality  of  its 
glazing,  this  chintz  is  particularly  adapt- 
able for  draperies,  as  well  as  for  slip 
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This  reproduction  of  a  percale  printed  to  celebrate  "The  Mayflower's" 
victory  over  the  "Galatea,"  comes  in  green,  blue,  buff,  brown  and  mouse. 


covers  and  pillows.  And  it  comes  in  a 
wide  variety  of  color  combinations. 

The  Yacht  Race  Chintz  is  only  one 
of  the  many  new  and  charming  designs 
presented  by  Schumacher  in  hand- 
blocked  and  printed  linens,  chintzes  and 
toiles  de  Jouy,  damasks,  brocades,  bro- 
catelles,  velvets,  tapestries,  satins  and 
taffetas. 

These  fabrics  may  be  seen  by  arrange- 
ment with  your  decorator,  upholsterer, 
or  the  decorating  service  of  your  depart- 
ment store.  Samples  specially  selected 
to  fit  your  particular  requirements  can 
be  promptly  secured  by  them. 

"Your  Home  and 
the  Interior  Decorator" 

How  you  can,  without  additional  ex- 
pense, have  the  professional  services  of 
an  interior  decorator,  is  explained  in  our 
free  booklet,  "  Your  Home  and  the  In- 
terior Decorator" 

Richly  illustrated  in  full  color,  it  will 
be  sent  to  you  upon  request  without 
charge.  Write  to  F.  Schumacher  &  Co., 
Dept.  C-ii,  60  West  40th  Street,  New 
York.  Importers,  Manufacturers  and 
Distributors  to  the  trade  only,  of  Dec- 
orative Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fab- 
rics. Offices  also  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Paris. 
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by  the  place  it  occu- 
pies. The  shape  of  the 
design  is  limited  by  the 
space  it  fills,  especially 
by  the  glass  panes  of 
the  doors,  and  the 
scale  is  determined  by 
the  divisions  of  the 
space  within  the  arch- 
way, and  sundry  other 
qualities  of  the  en- 
vironment. Yet  the 
amount  of  character 
and  individuality  im- 
parted by  the  painting 
is  beyond  all  question, 
and  its  complete 
transforming  power  is 
equally  patent.  There 
is  nothing  very  allur- 
ing about  a  pair  of 
glass  doors  set  within 
w  h  a  t — t  o  put  it 
mildly — may  be  called 
an  uninspired  piece 
of  interior  architecture,  which  was  all 
the  artist  had  to  begin  with.  With  the 
addition  of  the  painting,  however,  the 
situation  is  entirely  changed.  What  was 


An  archway  between  rooms  given  dignity 
and  distinction  by  decorations  in  grisaille 
by  George  L.  Bouche.  The  spaces  around 
the  doors  are  divided  into  panels,  and 
decorated,  and  the  glass  door  panes  are 
also  used  as  panels  for  decoration 


before  an  umimpres- 
sive  and  banal  feature 
becomes  a  vehicle  of 
distinction,  a  vital  in- 
terest is  created  where 
none  whatever  existed 
previously,  and  the 
whole  room  acquires 
an  individuality  that 
cannot  fail  to  attract 
and  satisfy  in  a  per- 
manent and  substan- 
tial manner. 

Another  admirable 
instance  of  the  power 
of  a  well-schemed 
mural  painting  to 
create  absolute  indi- 
viduality, and  to  re- 
deem a  faulty  or  in- 
different architectural 
setting,  can  be  seen 
in  Donald  Newhall's 
flamingo  decoration  on 
page  76.  Quite  apart 
from  the  intrinsic  charm  attaching  to 
these  panels,  which  have  great  character 
value  independent  of  any  environment,  it 
needs  no  very  acute  power  of  perception 


DKIX   DURYEA  PHOTOGRAPH 


Murals  by  Stanley  Rowland  in  the  dining  depicting  the  complete  story  of  whaling, 
room  at  Moors'  End,  the  home  of  Mr.  from  the  setting  out  of  the  ships  from  the 
E.  F.  Sanderson  at  Nantucket,  Mass.,     home  port,  through  the  chase  and  capture 


of  the  quarry,  to  the  return  of  the  fleet. 
There  are  no  repetitions,  one  scene  follow- 
ing another  in  logical  sequence 
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RARE    SPECIMENS    OF  UN- 
USUAL MERIT  NOW  ON  EX- 
HIBITION:— 


A  set  of  four  George  I  walnut  side 
chairs  with  old  petit-point  needlework 
seats. 

A  magnificent  Sheraton  satinwood 
breakfast  china  cabinet  or  bookcase. 

A  Queen  Anne  walnut  secretaire  of 
superb  mellow  color  and  beautifully 
figured  grain. 

A  pair  of  Chippendale  carved  mahog- 
any stools  with  original  needlework 
coverings. 


Two  important  examples  of  early  Georgian  carved  tn alio gany  fur- 
niture reflecting  the  distinguished  designs  and  craftsmanship  cf 
the  period  1J20-1730. 


Vernay 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE.  SILVER  PORCELAIN'.  POTTERY  GLASSMRE 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  W.,  217,  Piccadilly 
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to  see  that  they  exercise 
a  potent  redemptive 
function  in  the  place 
they  occupy. 

Four  panels,  two  on 
each  side,  adorn  one  of 
those  short  and  wide 
passageways  often  found 
between  the  drawing 
room  and  the  dining 
room  of  old  city  houses 
in  New  York.  These 
passageways,  as  a  rule, 
receive  no  direct  out- 
side light,  thus  at  the 
outset  causing  a  limita- 
tion for  mural  painting. 
Furthermore,  on  the 
ground  of  interior  archi- 
tecture, there  is  little  to 
be  said  in  their  favor. 
The  flamingo  panels  are 
painted  in  a  high  key 
on  a  silver  ground,  and 
the  coved  ceiling  is  also 
silvered,  so  that  every  bit  ot  daylight  en- 
tering is  reflected  and  intensified.  It  is 
only  by  artificial  light,  however,  that  their 
full  quality  is  revealed.  Without  these 
painted  panels,  the  passageway  would  be 
dull  and  devoid  of  interest  to  the  last 
degree;  with  them,  it  becomes  a  source 
of  exceptional  and  highly  individual 
charm. 

Again,  a  room  with  mural  paintings  has 
an  inherent  sympathetic  quality  and  is 
capable  of  reflecting  with  peculiar  fidel- 
ity the  tastes,  the  mental  attitudes,  and 
the  temperamental  preferences  of  those 


A  passageway  in  the  home  of  C.  B. 
If'yatt,  Esq.,  showing  the  mural  decora- 
tions by  Donald  V .  Nezvhall.  The  four 
panels  contain  groups  of  flamingoes 
painted  in  a  high  key  on  a  silver  back- 
ground, and  the  coved  ceiling  too  is 
silvered  intensifying  all  light  that  enters 


for  whom  the  decorations  are  wrought. 
Personality  is  revealed  by  a  good  portrait. 
In  a  more  subtle  way,  perhaps — cer- 
tainly in  a  broader  and  more  varied  man- 
ner— it  is  often  revealed  in  the  quality 
of  mural  decorations  executed  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  a  patron.  It  is  hard. 


tor  example,  to  conceive 
of   a    person    of  Neo- 
Classic  sensibilities  and 
mental  habit,  who  finds 
joy  in  the  reticent  little 
Regency  sun-room  (page 
72)  with  Mr.  Bouche's 
merry  little  swan,  urn, 
and  curtain  decoration 
painted  in  a  niche,  feel- 
ing any  deep  satisfaction 
in    the    robustly  chro- 
matic heroics  and  Bibli- 
cal murals  of  the  Baroque 
seventeenth  century  as 
a  daily  accompaniment. 
In  this  connection,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that 
the    decorations    of  a 
painted  room  can  con- 
vey unlimited  diversity 
of  individual  expression 
in  subject,  in  the  quality 
of   color,    and    in  the 
manner  of  rendering. 
Mural  paintings  in  a  room  can  always 
be  depended   upon  to  impart  warmth 
and  an  intimate  vital  interest.  One  often 
hears  Palladio's  villas  spoken  of  as  cold, 
austerely  academic,  and  colorless.  Acad- 
emic they  are,  but  cold  or  colorless  they 
cannot  truthfully  be  called  when  they 
are  fairly  glowing  with  the  frescoes  of 
Paolo  Veronese,  as  many  of  them  still 
are  and  as  more  of  them  were  before  they 
fell  to  rack  and  ruin. 

\\  hat  may  be  made  of  such  a  cold,  life- 
less, altogether  negative  background  can 
be  gathered  from  the  room  illustrated  on 


wtlfe***-  ,,  ^^^..^  ^ 


AIMEZ  QUE  MOI  LE  NARCISSE  NOIR 

((pve  Only  Me  )  (Black  Narcissus) 

CARON  CORP.  389   FIFTH  AVE,  NEW  YORK 
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Hepplewhite  Couch, 
bused  on  an  antique  frame 
purchased  in  England. 
Hepplewhite  was  called 
"  The  Frenchman  of  Eng- 
land" in  his  day,  because 
of  his  penchant  for  French 
design 


A  GIFT  OF  DANERSK  FURNITURE 

will  be  treasured  years  to  come 


BEFORE  long  sons  and  daughters  will  be  com- 
ing home  for  the  holidays.  What  more  de- 
lightful and  appropriate  gift  can  a  parent  give 
than  a  room  furnished  with  Danersk  Furniture! 

For  the  daughter's  room  a  graceful,  feminine 
group  based  on  old  French  Provincial  lines  will 
make  a  token  of  your  affection  that  she  will 
treasure  always. 

Your  son  will  show  genuine  enthusiasm  for 
those  sturdy  forms  of  Danersk  Early  American 
furniture  that  are  more  and  more  in  use  in  school 
and  college  rooms.  A  complete  group  of  our  Pil- 
grim pieces  can  be  obtained  for  only  $400. 

Of  course,  there  are  others,  too,  who  will  find  Danersk 


Furniture  the  ideal  gift.  The  man  of  the  house  will 
appreciate  a  comfortable  chair.  A  luxurious  davenport 
for  the  living  room  will  please  the  whole  family.  And 
there  are  innumerable  interesting  little  tables  and  chairs 
from  #19  up,  each  piece  bearing  the  earmarks  of  good 
pedigree  of  design — subtle  marks  of  value  far  beyond 
mere  utility. 

We  make  this  suggestion  about  gifts  at  this  time, 
hecause  custom  built  furniture  covered  in  fabrics  ap- 
propriate for  a  given  room  cannot  be  plucked  from 
stock.  And  we  urgently  request  that  you  plan  well  in 
advance  of  your  needs,  not  only  about  furniture  for 
gifts  but  for  any  of  the  rooms  of  your  house. 

You  are  cordially  welcome  in  our  New  York  and 
Chicagoshowrooms  whether  you  wish  to  purchase  or  not. 


(Above)  Hepplewhite  Uphol- 
stered Arm  Chair,  designed  from 
a  famous  English  original  of  French 
influence.  Its  subtle  curves  contrib- 
ute the  utmost  comfort 


(Below)  A  French  Provincial 
"Poudreuse"  for  the  daughter's 
room,  part  of  a  large  group  of  dainty 
pieces  finished  in  old  beechwood tones 
with  /8th  Century  decorations  in  color 


Cobcrn  Desk  of  curly  maple. 
A  careful  reproduction  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  early 
desks  that  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention. Especially  suitable  for 
a  boy's  room,  with  other  pieces 
of  the  Pilgrim  Century 


An  Early  American  Instep 
Table  with  book  shelf,  priced  at 
$ig.oo.  Interesting  elements  of 
design  and  a  mellow  beauty  of 
finish  make  it  appropriate  for 
use  with  antique  or  modern 
pieces 


ERS  KINE-D  AN  FORTH  CORPORATION 

383   MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

At  46th  Street— First  Floor 

Los  Angeles  Distributor 

Chicago  Salesrooms  r-4rTnRTKS  TV  NFW  ENGLAND  ~-»69  WEST  SEVENTH  STREET 

315  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  FACTORIES  IN  Nfc\>  tiscL.-^u  y 
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A  fine  antique  kneebole  desk  in  the 
Colby  collection 


of 

Assured  Authenticity 


si^N  extent  and  in  the  character  of  the 
pieces  shown,  the  Colby  collection 


of  antiques 
in  America. 


is   one    of  the  finest 


It  is  indicative  of  the  care  and  thoroughness 
used  in  assembling  this  collection,  that  out- 
English  antiques  are  now  being  personally 
procured  for  us  by  Mr.  Herbert  Cescinsky. 
Mr.  Cescinsky  is  widely  known  in  America 
and  in  Europe  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  upon 
the  subject  of  English  furniture  and  wood- 
work. It  is  not  overstating  to  say  that  he  is 
one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on 
English  antiques. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  our  galleries 
and  our  antique  collection.  If  this  is  not  con- 
venient we  shall  be  glad  to  write  you  in 
detail  about  any  pieces  in  which  you  are 
interested. 


fohn^tO  O  L  WdndSons 

J  InteriorDecoratony-Importers-Desi^nerj' 
1Q9  North,  W&b&s  Revenue 
CHICAGO 


page  72,  painted  by  Allyn  Cox.  The  room  in  its  unadorned  condition 
was  as  nearly  bare  of  any  architectural  accent  or  character  as  a  room 
could  possibly  be.  Its  height  was  less  than  it  should  have  been,  the 
openings  were  not  particularly  well  placed,  and  its  only  redeeming  fea- 
ture was  its  area.  It  w7as,  in  short,  one  of  the  typical  rooms  turned  out 
bv  too  many  designers  of  apartment  houses,  not  a  few  of  whom  seem  to 
reckon  their  most  successful  achievement  to  be  the  packing  of  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  apartments  into  the  minimum  of  cubic 
space,  without  regard  to  the  comfort  or  pleasure  of  the  future 
occupants. 

The  architectural  accents  and  features  of  the  background  were  all 
effected  by  adroit  painting,  and  the  details  of  plaster  ornament, 
of  the  sort  usually  employed  to  enframe  the  panels  in  this  manner  of 


Mural  decorations  painted  by  Roger  Wearne  Ramsdell  in  the 
living  room  of  Daniel  Brown,  Esq.  The  mountains,  rocks,  trees, 
and  sea  are  in  misty  greens,  grays,  gray-greens,  and  gray-browns, 
in  the  Chinese  manner  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 

decoration,  were  likewise  simulated  in  paint  on  the  flat  surface  of 
the  wall.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  this  room  there  is  absolutely  no 
projection  of  any  kind  from  the  smooth  plane  of  the  walls.  What 
appear  to  be  plaster  scrolls,  shells,  and  other  items  in  strong  relief 
are  all  compassed  with  paint.  The  mythological  subjects  in  the 
shaped  panels  and  the  faience  vases  in  the  painted  oval  niches  carry 
the  major  color  accent  in  this  fascinating  Baroque  composition. 

The  painted  decoration  of  the  walls  has  literally  made  the  room 
and  endowed  it  with  warmth  and  living  human  interest.  It  has  like- 
wise given  the  room  a  scale  which  it  did  not,  and  could  not,  possess 
before.  The  painting  is  everything. 

In  no  less  degree  does  the  mural  decoration  painted  by  Roger 
Ramsdell  (above)  make  the  room  around  whose  four  walls  it  ex- 
tends in  an  unbroken  sequence  of  rocks,  sea,  and  mountainous  head- 
lands. However  pleasant  the  incidents  of  furniture  with  which  this 
apartment  house  living  room  is  equipped,  everything,  after  all,  is 
subsidiary  to  the  painted  decoration.  This  room,  like  the  room 
shown  on  page  72,  had  proportions  none  too  engaging.  The  paint- 
ing has  given  it  not  only  warmth  and  a  marked  degree  of  individual 
interest  but  also  scale.  Besides  all  these  substantial  contributions, 
the  decoration  imparts  a  sense  of  apparent  spaciousness  and  height 
much  greater  than  the  actual  dimensions  otherwise  could  convey. 

The  subject,  which  is  carried  out  somewhat  in  the  Chinese  man- 
ner of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  is  in  misty  greens,  grays, 
gray-greens,  and  gray-browns,  with  an  occasional  accent  of  more 
emphatic  color.  The  woodwork  is  green.  Where  a  boldly  executed 
design  with  incisive  figures  and  sharp  color  definition  would  have 
been  a  bit  overpowering  in  a  room  of  this  small  size  and  little  height, 
the  tender,  melting  quality  of  the  decoration  gives  an  atmosphere  of 
repose  and  breadth. 

This  last  consideration  brings  us  to  another  point — the  complete 
adaptability  of  painted  decoration  to  the  unchangeable  features  of 
rooms  to  be  decorated.  Mural  painting  is  so  flexible  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  comprises  such  an  unlimited  variety  of  methods,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  find  any  room  where,  in  one  form  or  another,  it 
may  not  be  appropriately  employed.  Incidentally,  it  is  as  per- 
manent and  durable  a  form  of  decoration  as  one  could  hope  to 
have.  Its  permanency  is  not  impaired  by  its  being  on  canvas  that 
can  be  removed  from  the  walls  and  applied  again  to  the  walls  of 
another  room  if  there  be  occasion  to  move  away  from  the  place 
for  which  the  decoration  was  first  executed. 
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I  authentic  William  and  Mary  Hall 

Clock  is  distinguished  for  its  elaborate 
marqueterie  in  exquisite  design.  The  clock  was 
made  in  London  in  1730,  and  its  movement 
is  original.  The  case  is  excellently  preserved. 

Among  a  notable  collection  of  fine  antique 
furniture,  mantels,  porcelains  and  tapestries 
are  other  objects  of  undoubted  interest  to  both 
collector  and  home-maker. 


v 


U22  Chestnut  St 
Philadelphia 


ALIAN1 

Decoratwns^urniture 


224  North  Charles  St. 
Baltimore 


9  rue  de  Seine 
Paris 


SET  WITH  SILVER 

Part  II 
By  LEE  MoCANN 

Photographs  from  R.  Wallace  &  Sons.  Reed.  Barton  &  Co.. 
Schmidt  &  Co..  Crichlon  &  Co..  and  James  Robinson  &  Co. 

THERE  are  two  ideas  which  permeate  present  styles  in  decoration.  One 
is  consistency  and  the  other  its  opposite  pole,  diversity.  These  trends 
are  just  as  applicable  to  silver  as  the}-  are  to  furniture. 
Consistency  is  by  far  the  more  difficult  achievement  because  objects  out  of 
the  decorative  focus  of  a  particular  style  stand  out  like  the  proverbial  sore 
thumb.  Once  a  home  is  committed  wholly  to  Jacobean  or  early  American,  the 

style  must  be  that 
throughout  or  the  plan 
is  a  failure.  But  to  cany 
it  out  successfully  and 
not  have  the  result  look 
rigid,  cold,  and  calculated 
as  do  many  strictly  period 
homes — that  is  the  thing! 
It  calls  for  a  sureness.  an 
insight,  a  genuine  art 
which  does  not  really  suc- 
ceed short  of  perfection. 

It  is  unquestionably  a 
fine  thing  to  see  one  in- 
creasing pattern  run  from 
the  brick,  stone,  and  mor- 
tar to  the  silverware, 
provided  only  it  be  beau- 
tifully done  and  never  al- 
lowed to  become  monot- 
onous. Silversmiths  are 
collaborating  with  archi- 
tects more  all  the  time, 
to  the  end  that  period 
homes  may  have  silver 

of  the  same  period.  This  is  being  done  in  an  interesting  way  because  our 
designers  in  all  lines  of  the  decorative  arts  are  copying  less  and  adapting  more 
from  the  old  patterns.  Their  viewpoint  has  become  elastic  so  that  they  strive 
for  the  spirit  of  a  century  rather  than  its  facts  when  creating  new  designs.  In 
this  way  monotony  and  repetition  may  really  be  avoided  and  consistency  be- 
come endowed  with  a  genuine  freshness  and  originality  without  forsaking  the 
precious  links  with  the  past.  These  last  may  be  subtly  evident  in  the  general 
feeling,  giving  a  decorative  continuity  which  is  so  especially  delightful  in 
silverware,  suggesting  as  it  does  the  blending  of  the  ancestral  with  the  modem. 

But  here  diversity  lifts  its  voice  to  remark  that  it  is  all  very  well  when  the 
house  is  new  and  bright  to  have  everything  in  accord.  But  what  about  replace- 
ment— must  everything  be  the  same  to  kingdom  come?  How  tiresome.  Better 
perhaps  to  agree  at  the  outset  not  to  observe  too  set  a  rule.  Moreover  in  plan- 
ning silver  there  are  our  descendants  to  consider.  Suppose  they  want  a  change 
of  style.  The  solution  of  all  this  seems  to  he  in  the  adoption  of  designs  which 
are  not  too  literal  to  the  truth  of  any  tradition,  and  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
in  themselves  beautiful.  Then  they  may  be  fitted  into  any  environment, 
present  or  future.  If  such  design  is  chosen  as  the  major  pattern  in  silver  and 
then  supplemented  with  choice  pieces  which  are  of  wholly  creative  design  or 
authentic  reproductions  of  silver  classics,  one  may  be  said  to  have  realized  the 
most  balanced  and  desirable  in  treasure  for  the  silver  closet. 

Where  there  is  room  for  variety  in  silver  styles,  it  is  much  easier  for  friends 
and  relatives  to  symbolize  their  good  wishes  with  silver  gifts  on  wedding  and 


Modern  silversmith.!  have  used  to  excellent  advantage 
the  stripe  motif  from  this  splendid  cup  which  teas  a 
gift  of  Charlis  II  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond 


The  superb  craftsmanship  and  beauty  of  design  which  mark  fine  Georgian  silver 
are  summed  up  in  this  epergnt  with  its  dancing  lightness  of  line  and  pattern 
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A SIMPLE  corner,  furnished 
by  W.&  J.  Sloane carries 
the  same  crest  of  good  taste, 
comfort  and  dignity  which 
marks  the  country  's  mansions 
that  Sloane  has  been  privi- 
leged to  decorate.  W 


&>   J  .  SLOANE 

'Tift/?  Avenue  at  Forty  -Seventh  Street,  Nezolbrk  City 
San  Trancisco      •  '"Washington 

•(INTERIOR     DECORATION     •     HOME   FURNISHING  COUNSEL} 
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TOPHUNTER 

FIREPLACE  EQUIPMENT 


Hand  forged  andirons  of  unusually  handsome  de- 
sign  with  brass  tops  and  mountings,  28"  high 

Antiques  and  Reproductions 

Andirons  -  Grates  -  Screens 
Seat  Fenders  -  Log  Holders 
Fire  Tools  -  Bellows  -  Trivets 

Illustrations  upon  request 

119  East  57th  Street,  New  York 


//  new  pattern  which  may  be  had  in  a  complete  service.  Purity  of  line 
and  delicate  ornamentation  render  an  ejfect  which  is  unusually  pleasing 

holiday  occasions.  But  the  thought  that  it  may  not  fit  in  cools  one's  ardor  in 
choosing  the  bowl  or  the  candlesticks  that  at  first  sight  seemed  so  fine  a  gift 
to  bear  one's  greetings.  This  seems  doubly  unfortunate  since  it  may  deprive 
the  prospective  recipient  of  a  piece  really  wanted,  and  it  most  certainly  de- 
prives the  would-be  sender  of  genuine  joy,  because  there  is  no  other  gift  that  is 
sent  with  a  feeling  of  greater  pride.  Silver  is  something  that  can  always  be 
enjoyed,  muses  the  giver,  mentally  linking  its  permanence  with  his  friendship 
which  he  hopes  will  be  equally  last- 
ing. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  that 
in  Tudor  times  decoration  simplified 
itself  into  three  major  parts:  the 
furniture  and  paneling  gave  tone 
and  solidity,  the  arras  contributed 
color  and  warmth,  while  the  plate 
gave  point  and  brilliance.  Light  was 
limited  in  those  often  grimly  beau- 
tiful rooms,  and  the  sparkle  and 
reflection  of  rich  metal  relieved  the 
sombreness  wherever  it  was  possible 
to  introduce  it.  That  condition  is 
done  away  with  now  and  we  have  so 
much  light  in  our  rooms  that  tone  is 
our  great  consideration.  One  of  the 
most  effective  lures  of  antique  fur- 
nishings is  that  they  provide  a  tone 
which  is  never  crude  in  clear  light. 
Silver,  in  the  modern  scheme,  is  apt 
to  be  too  conspicuous  for  drawing 
room  ornaments  for  this  reason.  It 
is  hard  to  handle  so  that  it  becomes 


Above.  A  pair  of  eigh- 
teenth century  berry 
spoons  with  design  of 
strawberries  finely 
wrought  in  the  bowl 


Left.  One  of  a  set  of 
waiters  made  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  design  has 
the  reticence  and  author- 
ity of  the  true  classic 
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New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


BEWITCHING  in  the  grace  and 
delicacy  of  its  contour  and 
decoration,  French  XVIII 
Century  furniture  finds  its  happiest 
environment  perhaps  in  the  more 
intimate  rooms  of  the  modern  town 
or  country  house.         «^      ^  ^ 

Q  In  the  lovely  pieces  developed 
by  our  cabinetmakers,  each  object 
simulates  in  finish  as  well  as  in  form 


the  native  charm  of  the  masterpieces 
created  in  the  time  of  the  Louis. 

Q  Composed  before  a  background  of 
subdued  pastel  tones  in  walls  and 
hangings,  furniture  which  reveals 
such  fidelity  to  tradition  imparts  the 
suggestion  of  accustomed  well-being 
.  .  .  the  very  atmosphere,  indeed, 
which  distinguishes  all  the  exhibits 
at  these  interesting  Galleries.  ^ 


Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  ^th  Streets 


CABINETMAKER.?  DECORATORS  ANTIQUARIANS  ©  1927,  N.  Y.  C. 
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McKINNEY 
FORGED  IRON 
HARDWARE 


>rged  Iron  Hard- 
ware with  the  glam- 
our and  romance  of 
old  -  time  artisanship 
beaten  into  every  graceful  line 
and  curve  ...  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing individuality  for 
those  who  shrink  from  being 
surrounded  with  common- 
place things. 

McKinney  Forged  Iron  is  au- 
thentic in  design,  with  rug- 
gedly handsome  texture  and 
beautiful  finishes  completely 
rust-proofed.  Sold  at  remark- 
ably reasonable  prices  by 
Builders'  Hardware  Merchants 
everywhere.  A  twelve  -  page 
Brochure  giving  details  of  all 
pieces  necessary  for  completely 
outfitting  the  home  gladly  sent 
on  request.  McKinney  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Offices:  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Mon- 
treal, Toronto. 


Decorative  Metals  Division  (\ 


McKinney  Mfg.  Co., 
y  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A    Please  send  me,  without  obligation  the 
o    items  I  have  checked: 

2    Name   p 

9    Address  -    CL  11-27  £ 


B Details  of  Fireplace  Equipment. 
Brochure  on  Forged  Iron  Hardware 


a  part  of  the  tone  of  the  room  unless  the  ornament  is  of  small  size.  We  do  not 
now  see  many  of  the  large  silver  vases  that  were  popular  some  years  ago,  but  we 
do  see  exquisitely  wrought  boxes  and  other  small  occasional  pieces  which  build 
the  personality  of  a  room  and  are  usually  the  souvenirs  of  friendship  or  the  loot 
of  adventures  in  collecting,  which  gives  them  a  specially  treasured  significance. 

But  the  glory  of  silver  is  in  the  dining  room.  There  it  is  master  of  ceremonies 
and  chief  ornament  of  the  feast.  Its  bowls  hold  the  flowers,  its  candlesticks 
carry  the  lights,  its  complex  array  serves  the  viands.  It  combines  with  any 
arrangement  of  color  and  its  use  is  extended  to  cover  every  requirement  of 
service.  It  survives  uninjured  the  accident  of  a  fall  that  would  play  havoc  with  its 
brittle  companion,  porcelain,  and  its  rims  are  impervious  to  the  deadly  chipping 
which  mars  the  perfection  of  china  unless  it  receives  the  most  careful  handling. 

The  popularity  of  early  American  styles  in  silver  continues  at  an  accelerated 


We  no  longer  require  for  use  the  large  urns  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  such  as  this,  but  its  beauty  makes 
it  a  collector's  piece,  and  many  modern  designs  are 
closely  linked  with  its  pattern 

demand.  The  revaluation  and  appreciation  of  the  charm  of  our  ancestors  art, 
its  sentiment  and  tradition,  are  reinforced  by  a  very  practical  sense  of  the  ease 
with  which  such  patterns  may  be  combined  with  English  decorations  of  the 
Georgian  type,  peasant  French,  and  a  mixture  of  styles.  The  clean-cut  line,  the 
unostentatious  beauty  of  shape,  and  the  restrained  use  of  ornament  give  them 
a  character  of  which  one  never  tires,  and  which  is  as  well  suited  to  the  American 
temperament  to-day  as  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  a  reduction  of  the 
English  patterns  which  the  colonists  imported  to  simpler,  hence  more  funda- 
mental, designs.  This  quality  is  also  seen  in  English  silver  of  the  William  and 
Mary  period,  for  the  Dutch  had  that  same  love  for  sturdy  essentials  without 
frills  which  our  ancestors  stood  for,  and  this  ideal  distinctly  modified  English 
taste  in  the  time  of  Dutch  William.  Silver  of  the  late  Jacobean  and  Queen  Anne 
designs  will  in  many  instances  go  well  with  Early  American  furnishings,  giving 
a  contrast  piquant  yet  not  inharmonious. 

Dutch  influence  and  that  of  Ye  Olde  English  Tavern  are  now  wielding  an 


Paul  Storr  covered  dish  with  the  fine  balance  of  orna- 
ment to  proportion  that  is  marked  in  all  of  his  work 

influence  over  that  youngest  member  of  the  silver  family,  politely  known  as  the 
beverage  container.  In  many  of  the  finer  types  it  is  taking  on  the  character- 
istics of  the  old  flagons,  though  slenderized  and  more  restrained  in  shape.  It 
should  be  interesting  to  designers,  because  it  is  one  of  the  few  genuinely  differ- 
ent requirements  for  which  there  has  been  no  historical  precedent  and  there- 
fore no  former  design.  Itsstyle  must  consequently  be  created  in  accordance  with 
its  use.  This  was  the  custom  of  former  centuries.  No  set  style  was  followed  even 
for  the  several  pieces  of  a  service.  The  bodies  differed  according  to  need.  The 
coffee  pot  was  pear-shaped,  the  teapot  round,  and  so  on.  There  was  no  attempt, 
as  is  often  the  case  now,  to  make  them  conform  in  shape.  But  a  rhythm  of  line 
and  style  harmonized  them,  and  the  details  of  the  ornamentation  were  matched. 


H  OW  can  a  clock 
work  properly  on 
an  uneven  mantel? 

It  can ! 


Its  pendulum  won't  swing 
true  .     .  . 

*1  St  St 

so  we  designed  the  Ansonia 
Chime  Clock  to  stand  level 
on  any  mantel  no  matter 
how  uneven 


It  has  adjustable  feet  and  a 
tiny  spirit  level  in  the  dial. 
Its  pendulum  swings  true 


Its  full  Westminster  chime 
chants  every  quarter  hour 
.  .  .  melodious  .  .  .  compan- 
ionable.   A  fine  clock. 


1 


Sonia  One:  a  fine  piece  of 
cabinet  work  in  brown- 
toned  solid  mahogany- 
convex  silver  plated  dial. 


ANSONIA 

WESTMINSTER 
CHIME  CLOCKS 

THE  ANSONIA  CLOCK  COMPANY 
12  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 
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H 

J. 


COMPANY 


PARK  AVENUE  FIFTY-SEVENTH 


FURNITURE 
WOODWORK 
DECORATIONS 
FABRICS 


An  1 8th  century  Mahogany  Armchair  covered  in 
needlepoint  with  yellow  background  and  design 
in  soft  colourings. 


SHOWROOMS 
in  connection  with  our  factory  at 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
where  our  Furniture 
and  Woodwork  are  made. 
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Kitchenette  Set  of 
\  MOSSE  Durability  and  Attractiveness  | 

i  LINENS 


Mosse's  Kitchenette  Set  is  a  happy  com'  | 
bination  of  usefulness  and  artistry.  Best 
quality  material  in  an  assortment  of 
quaint  color  combination.  It  is  by  far 
the  finest  Kitchen  and  Pantry  set  to  be 
had.  In  a  box  of  twelve  pieces,  $15.  A 
double  box  of  24  pieces,  $29.  An  ideal 
gift  for  the  fall  bride. 

MOSSE  I 

INCOBDORATED  = 

73  0  FIFTH  AVE 

NEVYORK.NY  | 

ALSO   AT   451    POST   STREET.    SAN  FRANCISCO 

fTiin  1  tm  11  1  tJ  ttrinin  1  rn  Mini  n  j  mil  u  111 1  rm  11  >nni  1 1 1  trim  1 1 1  r  urn  1 1 1  rm  1 1 1  mi  1 1 1  h  1  t  1 1 1 1  n  r  r  ;t ;  1  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii 


An  Ideal  Gift  for  Those  Who 
Enjoy  the  Comforts  of  Home 

Your  Christmas  gift  of  a  "Buffalo"  Folding  Fire 
Fender  will  be  really  appreciated  by  those  folks 
who  obtain  the  greatest  happiness  and  comfort 
from  their  homes.  Its  year-round  protection 
against  flying  embers  makes  it  indispensable 
where  family  life  centers  around  the  fireplace. 

The  attractive  beauty  of  a  "Buffalo"  Fire 
Fender  enhances  the  appearance  of  every  liv- 
ing room.  It  is  an  ornamental  as  well  as  prac- 
tical Christmas  gift.  Prices  on  any  size  gladly 
quoted  upon  request.  Send  for  folder  No.  79-B. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.,  Inc. 

Formerly  Scheeler's  Sons 
Established  1869 
530  Terrace        -        -        Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


This  is  the  true  uniformity  which  never  spells  monotony  and  should  exist 
throughout  decoration  where  complete  consistency  is  the  ideal  sought. 

Silver  has  always  been  an  interesting  expression  of  the  reactions  in  taste 
which  governmental  changes  have  brought  about.  After  Cromwellian  austerity 
came  Restoration  revelry,  with  art  that  was  ornate  to  the  highest  degree.  The 
florid  taste  which  followed  the  lean  days  of  Puritan  restraint  reached  a  balance 
under  Anne  and  the  first  Georges.  Elegance  was  combined  with  simplicity 
during  this  period  and  flowered  in  designs  which  are  more  nearly  suited  to 
present-day  taste  than  are  any  others.  It  is  in  these  that  modern  designers 
most  frequently  find  inspiration  and  ideas  for  their  work. 

Our  own  Colonial  silver  was  a  modification  of  the  silver  of  those  times  and 
developed  from  the  models  which  the  colonists  brought  over.  To-day  we  are 
returning  to  those  ideals  because  they  have  dignity,  charm,  and  the  practical 


.  / n  excellent  design jor  a  complete  service,  rich  yet  not 
so  emphatic  that  repetition  makes  it  monotonous 

savoir-faire  which  is  necessary  in  everything  created  for  usefulness.  Ornamen- 
tation must  justify  itself  on  that  basis. 

Many  of  the  old  dies  are  still  in  use  so  that  in  many  instances  only  a  change 
in  proportion  makes  a  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  in  silver.  Some- 
times a  feature  of  an  old  design  is  incorporated  in  a  new  creation.  And,  of 
course,  there  are  many  accurate  copies  of  old  pieces  for  those  that  wish  them. 
These  latter  lack  only  the  aura  of  sentiment  which  hangs  about  fine  old  things, 
but  that  too  may  be  acquired  by  modern  silver,  through  the  grace  of  time  and  use. 


Centerpiece  with  Renaissance  feeling  in  the  graceful 
curves  of  the  finely  wrought  pattern  in  which  an  entire 
service  may  be  chosen 


These  George  II  sauceboats  execute  a  sharp  fasci- 
nating rhythm  that  is  like  a  crystallized  melody 


Cream  pitcher,  tea  caddy,  and  sauceboat  that  are  types  of  the  fine 
simple  old  pieces  which  the  modern  craftsman  chooses  as  his  models 
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E  ANNOUNCE  with  genuine  pleasure  the  comple- 
tion of  a  special  arrangement  with  Liberty  &  Co. 
of  London  by  which  we  become  their  retail  head- 
quarters in  New  York.  The  House  of  Liberty,  founded  over 
half  a  century  ago,  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  the 
creator  of  beautiful  and  distinctive  merchandise.  There's  a 
naive  charm  and  an  old-world  loveliness  to  every  product 
which  bears  the  mark  of  "Liberty".  And  every  article  from 
the  Liberty  studios  shows  the  workmanship  of  craftsmen  who 
take  true  pride  in  its  perfection. 

Our  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  illustrates  many 
Liberty  ivares:  Bags,  hand-blocked  or  printed  Scarfs, 
Tyrian  Silks,  Ethis  Crepe,  Liberty  Lawn,  Liberty 
Cretonnes  and  other  fabrics;  Moor  craft  Ware,  Tudric 
Pewter  and  many  quaint  gift  novelties.  Write  for  your 
copy  of  the  Catalogue  today.  Lt  is  free. 


SHOP 
WINDOWS 

•>  or  *  *  * 

MAYFAIR 


Why  not  let  us  shoulder  your  shopping  worries?  Merely  write  Shirley  Paine,  care 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  285  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  enclosing  a  check  for  the  arti- 
cle you  wish,  and  she  does  the  rest.  This  service  is  entirely  without  charge  of  any  kind. 


FIGURE  1 


I HAVE  the  most  interesting  work  in  the 
world — I  am  a  detective.  Not  the  kind 
made  immortal  in  Sherlock  Holmes  nor 
the  kind  made  ridiculous  in  the  movies — far 
more  fascinating  than  that!  I  am  a  sleuth  for 
new  things;  for  unusual  prices  in  good  things. 
I  stalk  through  the  byways  in  search  of 
beauty,  or  usefulness  and  comfort;  or  just 

plain  frivolous  bits  of  ornamental  uselessness  to  delight  you.  Stupidity  is 
"out."  Atrocities  in  the  name  of  decoration  I  abhor.  Every  month  I  shall 
serve  a  chosen  few  to  you  so  you  can  sit  back  in  the  comfort  of  your  home 
and  consider  them;  consider  that  they  have  been  carefully  sorted  over  so 
that  there  need  be  no  hesitation.  Colors  are  what  they  should  be;  can  be 
matched  to  suit  your  rooms.  There  is  a  definite  raison  d'etre  for  everything 
shown.  If  it  is  not  entirely  new,  it  either  is  new  enough  or  adaptable 
enough  to  command  space  in  our  Shopping  Service. 

Just  consider  what  can  be  done  in  real  honest  to  goodness  pieces  of 
furniture  for  less  than  eighty  dollars!  Unless 
you  know  a  score  of  manufacturers  or  im- 
porters and  have  hours  to  squander  in  the 
search,  you  probably  didn't  dream  these  were 
possible.  The  upholstered  bits  pictured  here 
are  the  most  outstanding  values  ever  shown  in 
print.  Each  is  featured  by  an  individual  shop 
as  specialities,  which  makes  prices  possible 
which  would  be  close  to  double  elsewhere;  for 
no  matter  what  the  fatness  of  one's  pocket- 
book,  it  is  always  a  relief  to  find  quality 
things  at  a  price  not  dictated  by  the  James 
brothers.  I  have  bought  three  of  them  for 
myself,  which  shows  how  nice  I  think  they 
are!  For  that  neglected  corner  of  boudoir  or 
living  room,  for  the  town  apartment,  for 
Florida— the  assortment  is  most  timely.  It  is  with  a  sigh  of  pardonable 
pride  that  I  now  can  describe  them  to  you. 

Figure  1  shows  a  studio  wing  chair,  ample  in  size  and  so  comfortable 
that  it  makes  one  sigh  with  joy.  The  loose  cushion  is  filled  with  finest 
white  down,  and  the  construction  is  of  the  very  best,  being  all-hair  filled 
throughout.  The  legs  can  be  finished  in  maple,  mahogany,  or  walnut. 
The  price  is  only  $65;  crating  charge  is  at  cost.  Also  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  this  chair,  together  with  the  four  other  pieces  shown  here, 
may  be  covered  in  your  own  or  better  material  if  you  wish.  In  the  former 
case  there  is  no  "cover  charge"  whatever — merely  let  me  know  the 
width  of  your  material  and  I  shall  tell  you  where  to  send  it  and  the 
yardage  needed.  Where  better  material  is  wanted  from  the  shop,  just  tell 
me  what  type  you  wish  so  I  can  have  samples  and  prices  mailed  to  you  at 
once.  The  demand  for  all  of  these  pieces  will  be  brisk  this  fall.  It  might  be 
well  not  to  delay  too  long.  Prompt  shipments  can  be  made  now  in  any 
of  the  standard  coverings. 

Figure  2  shows  a  worthy  companion  piece— a  most  comfortable 
boudoir  chair  covered  in  your  choice  of  chintzes,  cretonnes,  or  sateens, 
for  $32.50.  Legs  are  painted  to 
match,  and  the  whole  unit  is 
sturdy.  It  has  excellent  lines,  is 
upholstered  in  all-hair,  and  can 
be  used  either  in  living  room  or 
bedroom.  The  shop  where  I 
found  this  was  so  filled  with  un- 
usual things  that  it  was  hard  to 
make  a  choice,  but  these  two 
are  it!  For  those  out  of  New 
York  I  will  gladly  choose  cover- 
ings; just  tell  me  the  scheme  of 


This  is  your  department .  Please  jeel  free  to  use  it. 
The  more  things  you  buy  through  Shop  Windows  of 
Mayfair.  the  more  things  can  we  show  there.  Shirley 
Paine's  services  are  absolutely  without  any  charge, 
either  to  our  readers  or  to  advertisers.  Every  article  wc 
show  has  passed  beneath  the  eagle  eye  of  our  Board 
of  Censors  to  insure  smart  good  taste  and  more  than 
usual  value  at  the  price. 


your  rooms,  and  trust  me.  There  is  a  crating 
charge  of  S3. 50;  guaranteed  to  arrive  safely. 

Now  that  the  International  matches  are 
over  and  the  British  polo  cup  is  to  nestle  on 
our  shores  for  another  period,  it  behooves 
us  to  sit  back  proudly  and  consider  the 
crayon  drawings  of  Paul  Brown.  This  tal- 
ented artist  is  specializing  in  horse  subjects 
and  is  commanding  much  attention  through  the  vivid  action  and  excel- 
lent technique  which  is  his  gift.  At  this  moment  he  is  being  given  a  fine 
exhibition  by  a  Madison  Avenue  gallery.  The  courteous  English  gentle- 
man who  presides  there  is  a  friend  of  mine.  He  showed  me  all  of  Brown's 
work.  In  the  original  drawings  the  prices  vary — let  us  say  they  run  along 
close  to  $75  each.  I  bewailed  the  fact  that  many  avid  followers  of 
equine  matters  who  can  not  go  in  for  wholesale  purchasing  of  signed 
originals  were  automatically  cut  off  from  hanging  one  of  these  unusual 
sketches.  Immediately  my  problem  was  solved.  The  news  was  given 
out — limited  sets  of  lithographs  have  been 
made  of  two  of  the  best  subjects.  Only  one 
hundred  were  made  of  each;  and  when 
the  plate  work  was  done  Paul  Brown 
colored  them  by  hand.  The  job  has  been 
done  to  perfection.  The  size  of  the  drawing 
proper  is  16 J  x  11  inches,  the  mat  2\ 
inches  all  around.  Figure  3  shows  both 
of  them.  Both  were  made  in  action  at 
MeadowbrooK,  and  best  of  all,  the  two  to- 
gether cost  but  $35,  postpaid.  Singly  the 
price  is  $20  postpaid.  And  remember,  each 
edition  is  limited  to  but  one  hundred  signed 

lithographs. 

FIGURE  2 

Figure  4  is  an  unusual  find — a  slipper 
chair  of  the  best  workmanship,  and  filled  throughout  with  part  down 
and  part  silk  floss.  You  can  have  it  in  your  choice  of  loile  de  jouy  (shown 
in  the  illustration)  or  chintzes.  The  legs  can  be  finished  in  maple, 
walnut,  or  mahogany.  It  is  a  charming  bit,  and  best  of  all  the  price  is 
only  $35.  It  is  an  exceptional  buy  in  every  way. 

A  touch  of  ivy  or  the  bright  color  of  small  flowering  plants  is 
coming  more  into  vogue,  and  justly  so.  There  are  a  thousand  and  one 
kinds  of  ivy  pots,  but  in  Madison  Avenue's  smartest  modern  shop 
we  found  the  nested  set  of  six  and  tray  shown  in  Figure  5.  Everything 
is  hand-molded  and  hand-colored.  The  pots  are  in  different  colors 
of  fine  Viennese  glaze;  the  tray  is  delightful  and  is  also  softly  colored 
in  glaze,  hand-molded  and  with  a  hand-painted  modern  motif  on 
the  tray  proper.  The  price  complete  as  shown  is  $18.  Safe  arrival  is 
guaranteed;  delivery  free  in  New  York  and  vicinity. 

Figure  6  is  a  48-inch  all-hair  filled  chaise  longue  complete  with  a 
ruffle  for  $45!  It  is  of  excellent  workmanship  throughout;  the  legs 
can  be  painted  any  color  to  match  your  room:  the  upholstering  is  full, 

and  the  whole  thing  is  too 
comfortable  to  be  true.  You 
may  have  your  choice  of  plain 
chintzes  or  cretonnes.  If  you  live 
in  New  York  I  can  direct  you  to 
the  shop;  if  you  live  elsewhere, 
just  mail  in  your  check,  tell  me 
the  basic  colors  in  your  room 
scheme,  and  I  can  choose  a 
covering  for  you.  In  glazed 
chintzes,  or  different  colored 
quilted  chintz,  the  price  is 
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jShould jdu  desire  to  posses  a  rug  transcends  the  fiand-tied  rutfs  of 

to wRicfiyour gosferify willsome dcjy  commerce  a$tobe comgaratleiiiaesi^n 

point  witfi  tfie  same  gride  wiffL  coloring  and  fexfurewiffr  none  but  the 

wfiicfi  anfiQiie  Orientals  are  viewed  enduring  cargefc  of  the  ancient  East 


today,  consider  the  Wftiff  all, 
a  ghiordes-Jmotted  ru£^ 
Jfris  master-  product  of 
American  handicraft  so  far 


^our  Wflittall  Rnotted  rug  of 
today  maj  well  become  the 
Mrloom  of  future  {fenerations. 
-On  display  at  tfie  sfiop  of 


WHITTALi  5  EAST  57™ ST  NEWTON 
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(georg  Jensen 

HANDMADE  SILVER 


GRAPE  COMPOTE 

REPLICAS  OF  HIS  WORK  IN 
THE  I.UXEMBorRt;.  METRO 
POLITAN,  DETROIT,  BOSTON 
AND  NEWARK  MUSEUMS. 
BOOKLET  MAILED  UPON 
REQUEST. 

BY  APPOINTMENT 
H.  M.  THE  KING  OF  DENMARK 
H.  M.  THE   KING  OF  SWEDEN 

MEMBRE 
DE  LA  SOCIETE  NATIONALS 
DES  BEAUX  ARTS 

PERMANENTLY 
OPPOSITE  CARNEGIE  HALL 

159  WEST  FIFTY-SEVENTH  STREET 
M  U  IOKK 


AN  EXQUISITE  GIFT! 

Unique  Scrap-Basket 


16  tall 

H 

10"  wide 

7\"  deep 

At 

$1250 

Special 
for 
this 

Section 


Heavy  laquered  metal  with  rare  old 
Japanese  prints  applique  on  red, 
green,  parchment  or  black  back- 
ground ;  beautifully  hand-decorated 

dirce  newyorkcrs 


6  -H-e*t  4T*  *«. 
=  new<-  york 
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A  FIRE  SCRtCh 

OR  DOOR  KNOCKERS, 
WIND  VANES, GATE  SIGNS, 
AUTHENTIC  REPRODUCTIONS  Of 
ALL  SORTS  OF  COLONIAL 

WROUGHT  METAL  WORK 


AS K  FOR  THE  (Kit  fAIAlOC 

GRinDSTOnt  hILL 
FORGL 
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S49.50.  These  prices  include  the 
ruffle  in  same  material  as  the 
piece;  with  a  contrasting  ruffle  the 
prices  are  $47.50  and  $52  respec- 
tively. There  is  a  crating  charge, 
at  shop  cost,  of  $5;  safe  delivery 
guaranteed. 

The  delightful  love-seat  in  Figure  7 
comes  from  the  same  unusual  shop 


figure  5 


FIGURE  4 


FIGURE  6 


as  the  chaise  longue.  I  had 
better  tell  you  the  price  first 
—$69.50— for  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  eyes  when  I  read 
it.  The  two  loose  cushions  are 
filled  with  best  white  down, 
~~  the  upholstery  is  all -hair 

,  v1  filled,  and  again  it  can  be  had 

*  ^yP"        m  vour  choice  of  chintzes  or 

cretonnes  with  legs  painted 
any  color  you  desire.  Should 
FIGURE  7  you  wish  it  in  glazed  chintz 

or  quilting,  the  price  is  $75. 
This  love-seat  is  particularly  useful  where  space  is  limited,  or  for 
an  occasional  piece  anywhere  in  the  house.  The  crating  charge  is  $5,  with 
guaranteed  safe  arrival.  I  have  seen  this  same  item  for  $135  elsewhere! 

Figure  8  shows  a  quartet  of  utmost  practicality.  No  matter  whether 
we  motor  to  Palm  Beach  in  our  Hispana  or  in  a  vintage  Ford,  fine  lingerie 
is  never  entrusted  to  casual  laundries.  All  four  of  these  items  will  tuck 
away  in  a  small  suitcase  between  other  things.  It  is  a  delight  to  a  personal 
maid  or  to  oneself  to  be  able  to  launder  precious  miracles  of  silk  in  one's 
own  hotel  room.  The  folding  ironing  board  has  a  smooth  light  aluminum 
top  with  pad.  Open,  it  is  ei^ht  inches  wide  and  three  feet  long;  closed, 
half  this  length.  The  price  is  but  $5.50.  Indoor  drying  is  simplified  by 


FIGURE  8 

using  the  clothesline  reel  shown  at  the  left.  It  is  of  white  enamel  and  no 
bigger  than  one's  hand,  yet  folds  a  full  thirty  feet  of  line.  Can  be  tucked 
in  anywhere;  hangs  on  any  hook;  price  88  cents.  The  so  called  Radirack 
is  attached  instantly  to  any  radiator.  Its  three  folding  arms  hold  many 
things  inconspicuously  and  in  small  space  when  drying.  It  folds  instantly 
for  packing;  the  price  but  $1.50.  Lastly 
comes  a  small  electric  iron  to  fit  any  _ 
standard  110- volt  light  socket.  Com- 
plete with  detachable  handle,  cord,  stand, 
and  cretonne  bag  ready  to  stow  in  the 
traveling  kit,  $5.  If  you're  headin'  south 
this  will  be  a  boon  to  every  feminine 
member  of  your  party. 


Here  in  Figure  9  is  a  real  preventive 
of  juvenile  housemaid's  knee.  Although 
small  in  size  it  is  not  entirely  a  toy,  but  a 
real  vacuum  cleaner  of  Lilliputian  dimen- 
sions which  runs  safely  from  any  electric 
light  socket.  An  efficient  transformer  is 
included  in  the  price,  which  reduces  the 
voltage  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  motor 
in  the  cleaner.  The  price  for  this  complete 
unit  has  been  especially  set  for  our  Shop- 
ping Sen  ice.  It  includes  delivery  in  New 


Modernly  Con- 
venient With 
Antiquated 
Appeal 


'7%  1 1  IS  Pewter  Whale  Oil 
C/  Lamp  is  electrically 
equipped  yet  it  retains  its 
old  fashioned  attractive- 
ness. Parchment  shade, 
leather  laced,  16J"  high. 
Price,  complete,  postpaid — 
$1500. 

This  is  only  one  of  many 
attractive  gifts.  Write  for 
catalogs  which  offer  many 
suggestions  for 
Christmas. 


THE  TREASURE  CHEST 
Asheville         North  Carolina 


AUNT  NANCY 
HAND  HOOKED  RUGS 
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your  home 
+sj        your  family 
your  garden 
your  pets 
yourself  —  -* 
'"Reflecting  all  the  charm  and 
atmosphere  expressed  through 
the  photographic  art 
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A  Musical  Sensation! 

THE  AUTOMATIC 
ACCORDION 

With    Exchangeable    Music  Rolls 


VY/HEN  you  "play"  this  beautiful 
instrument  no  one  can  tell  that 
it  is  not  actually  a  real  accordion, 
merely  insert  the  music  roll,  then  by 
drawing  out  and  pressing  together  in 
the  usual  manner  of  playing  the  ac- 
cordion, you  control  the  tones  of  the 
perfect  music  that  is  produced. 

You  yourself  can  interpret  the  selection  you 
are   rendering  in  any   manner  you  choose 
and  in  any  desired  Tempo. 
Ideal   for   Home    Entertainments.  Parties, 
Dances.    Outings,  etc. 

With  inlaid  wood,  perfect  tone  chamber  and 
exquisite  finish,  this  splendid  full  size  instru- 
ment is  the  prize  product  of  a  fine  violin  maker. 
$70. 

Same  size  accordion  as  above,  with  plainer, 

but  handsome  finish  555 

Smaller  size,  specially  priced  $45 

Six  Music  Rolls  FREE  included  with 

each  Accordion. 

Music  rolls  are  75  cents  each  for  $70  and 
$55  models — 50  cents  each  for  $40  instru- 
ment. Hundreds  of  popular  tunes  included 
in  music  rolls  available. 

Mail  orders  promptly  filled. 

Complete  assortment  of  imported  and 
domestic  playthings,  toys,  games,  gifts, 
from  the  best  makers  in  Europe  and 
America.  Everything  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests  children  and  family. 


MAYFAIR 

Playthings  Store 

741  Fifth  Ave.   (at  57th  St.)    N.  Y. 


.etal  Window 
Cornices 


"Give  a  selective,  ar- 
tistic value,  as  well  as 
an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
tinction and  individ- 
uality." 

DRAPERY  ■  ■  HOLDBACKS 

HICKS  GALLERY,  Inc. 
16-18  Fayette  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Garden  Furniture 

_f  f  i  rt  l  _flo_  -„_«.        Pompeian  Stone,  Lead 

of  the  better  sort      TerrJ  Colla  and  Marb|e 

An  illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  request 

The  Erkins  Studios 

257  Lexington  Ave.,  at  35th  St.,  New  York 


FIGURE  10 
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York  City,  Long  Island,  and  Westchester;  postage  collect  elsewhere.  It 
will  be  a  fascinating  gift  to  any  young  housewife  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  filteen.  Price  complete  with  transformer  and  a  long  cord.  $5.50. 

Figure  10  is  another  modern  item  that  also  is 
extremely  decorative  and  livable — and  so  few 
modern  art  things  are  livable.  It  is  a  lamp  of 
hand-modeled  pottery  and  with  alternating  squares 
in  glossy  black  and  white  glaze.  The  over-all 
height  including  the  fixture  is  eighteen  inches.  The 
shape  is  wholly  refreshing  and  will  lend  a  bright 
touch  to  some  neglected  spot.  The  heavy  parch- 
ment shade  is  specially  designed  to  match  the 
base.  The  background  is  a  cloudy  gray  with  a 
decoration  of  black  diamonds.  The  size  is  fifteen 
inches  diameter.  The  base  alone  is  $18.50;  electrified  with  two  sockets, 
$21.25;  complete  $34.25.  In  the  delightful  lamp,  glass,  and  candle  shop 
where  this  is  shown,  they  tell  me  there  is  a  limited  number  in  this  present 
importation,  and  with  the  holidays  approaching  it  behooves  one  to  come 
early  rather  than  too  late.  Safe  arrival  is  assured,  and  delivery  is  free 
within  fifty  miles  of  New  York. 

There  is  glass  and  glass,  but 
if  one  travels  throughout  the 
seven  seas  there  is  none  more 
charming,  more  graceful,  more 
heavenly  in  color  than  those 
diaphanous  pieces  made  by 
Venini  in  Murano,  Venice. 
Figure  11  shows  a  seven-piece 
group  forming  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  Venetian  art.  It  comes 
in  light  blue,  light  green,  and 
pale  amber.  The  shapes  are 
graceful,  they  look  frail  as  soap 
bubbles,  yet  are  fine  and  strong. 
Best  of  all.  this  set  has  a  moder- 
ate tariff.  The  centerpiece  is  $17; 
the  compotes  are  $26  the  pair; 
and  candlesticks  also  $26  the 
pair.  The  centerpiece  is  nine 
inches  wide,  the  compotes  seven  inches;  the  candlesticks  are  eleven 
inches  tall.  There  is  no  packing  charge.  Although  all  hand  made,  this 
pattern  is  open  stock  and  may  be  had  complete  or  in  part.  Who  can 
refuse  such  beauty?  Mail  me  your  check  payable  to  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company  and  forget  all  bothers.  Next  thing  you  know  it  is  on  your  table! 

In  this  same  Figure  11  please  note  the  table  cloth.  It  is  the  smartest 
and  newest  thing,  and  just  off  the  ship  from  Europe.  The  background  is 
in  lustrous  color,  golden  yellow-  or  gray-green,  with  a  striking  design  in 
pure  white.  I  have  never  seen  such  unusual  colors  in  linen  anywhere.  The 
material  is  the  finest  linen  obtainable  mixed  cunningly  with  rayon,  the 
result  having  an  almost  iridescent  lustre  and  richness  which  is  unbeliev- 
able. The  shop  where  this  was  found  had  such  a  wealth  of  new  pieces  that 
it  was  hard  to  choose  anything  until  I  happened  upon  this.  They  are 
going  to  the  smartest  names  in  the  Social  Register;  they  are  entirely 
new  and  exclusive.  In  the  usual  two  and  a  half  by  two  yard  size,  including 
a  dozen  fifteen-inch  napkins  to  match,  the  price  is  $57.50  complete,  and 
delivered  east  of  Chicago. 

"open  sesame" — The  magical  command  which  opened  the  door  of  stone  in 
the  Arabian  Nights'  Tale  of  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves;  hence  something 
that  unfailingly  opens  or  admits;  a  magical  or  invisible  key  ....  webster. 

What  could  be  clearer  than  this?  We  moderns  seem  to  pride  ourselves 
upon  overthrowing  outworn  customs.  Ladies  invade  our  barber  shops, 

oceans  are  spanned  by  Lind- 
berghs. France  wins  the  Davis 
Cup.  Now  we  can  mark  the 
passing  of  the  world's  most 
ridiculous  figure — the  Man 
who  has  lost  his  Key!  Ever 
since  the  time  of  Solomon 
men  of  all  stations  have  tried 
to  eliminate  the  key  from 
everyday  usage.  The  loss  of 
a  key  had  never  been  a  really 
serious  factor  up  until  King 
Solomon,  but  with  close  to 
a  thousand  better-halves  checking  up  on  his  nightly  returns  from 
the  domino  games  at  the  Club  Sheba,  losing  that  precious  bit 
of  metal  not  only  meant  spending  an  uncomfortable  evening  on  the 
desert,  but  adverse  criticism  from  an  even  thousand  sources— not 
just  one  source  as  in  our  time.  Figure  12is  the  consummation  of  the  job  be- 
gun so  long  ago.  No  more  need  we  stand  in  the  rain  fumbling  in  the  dinner 
jacket  for  keys  left  in  the  golf  suit ;  no  more  scandalous  hopping  around  the 


figure  11 


FIGURE  12 


1260  Mirror 

Mahogany  and  gold — $25.00 
Size  35^"  x  i8j"  outside  measure 

Oval  framed  silhouettes 
"George  and  Martha 
Washington" 
$3.75  each 

Silhouettes  of  "Continental 
Soldier"  and  "Colonial  Dame" 
$6.75  each 

Send  for  illustrated  circulars 
of  silhouettes  and  mirrors 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 
Arlington,  Mass. 

and 

4  Park  Square   Boston,  Mass. 


Antique  Oriental  Rugs — 
A  Life  Time  Enjoyment 

Each  rug  offered  for  sale  by 
me  represents  the  best  of  its 
type  imported,  which  assures 
you  thick,  serviceable  pieces, 
harmoniously  colored  and  un- 
usually designed. 

Your  selections  gladly  sent  at 
my  expense  which  obligates 
you  in  no  w  ay. 

Descriptive  price  list  sent 
upon  request. 

i    THOS.  F.  DAVIS 

Box  22  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


ANTIQUE 

BRONZE  PLAGUE 

cJ{icklij  Decorative 
A  medieval  chart 
of  the  Universe^ 
in  Bronze  T{§lief 
on  a  beveled  wood 
panel, size  iix\& 
Jor  your  library 
living  room  or  dm 

SENT  POSTPAID  FOR.f&Tl 

The  HOMECRAFT  STUDIOS 

360  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
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rAJlOWAY 
PolfEKf 

Gives  the  essential  touch  to 
sun-room,  hall  and  garden 

Jars,  vases,  benches,  bird  baths, 
fountains,  sun  dials,  etc.,  in 
time-defying,  beautifying,  high- 
bred terra  cotta. 

Catalog  illustrating  300  numbers  sent  upon 
receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps. 

GaikwayTerra  GoTta  G3 

3216  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 

Established  1810 


"Two  Orphans" 


by  Esther  Davis 

Limited  edition  of  this  very 
attractive  etching.  Price  $15. 

Also  etchings  by  Paul  Brown 
and  other  well  known  artists. 

ROBERTSON-DESCHAMPS  GALLERY 
415  Madison  Avenue,  at  48th  St.,  New  York 


BECOME  A 

LANDSCAPE 
MeffifECT 


Dignified,  Exclus- 
ive Profession  not 
overrun  with  competi- 
tors. Crowded  with 
opportunity  for  money- 
making  and  big  fees.  $5,000  to  $10,- 
000  incomes  attained  by  experts.  Easy 
to  master  under  our  correspondence 
methods.  Credentials  awarded.  We 
assist  students  and  graduates  in  get- 
ting started  and  developing  their  bus- 
iness. Established  1916.  Write  for 
information ;  it  will  open  your  eyes. 
Do  it  to-day! 

AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  SCHOOL 
73-GA,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
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club  locker  room  looking  for  the  key  that  is  coyly  reposing  in  the  vest 
pocket  inside;  no  more  suspicious  looks  by  that  mean  customs  official  who 
will  probably  burrow  for  our  undeclared  bottle  of  French  perfume  just  for 
spite  because  we  have  held  him  up  five  minutes  while  the  steward  goes  on  a 
key-hunt  about  our  cabin  floor !  The  Sesamee  lock  in  Figure  1 2  is  the  answer, 
only  instead  of  a  key  it  has  a  combination.  This  combination  can  be  set  in 
a  few  seconds  to  any  sequence  of  numbers  that  one  desires.  Once  set,  that 
combination  will  open  it  until  we  reset  it  on  another  sequence.  There  are 
three  numbered  combination  wheels  on  luggage  locks,  golf  bags,  and 
smaller  padlocks,  and  four  wheels  on  the  heaviest  padlock.  Each  wheel 
turns  one  way  from  zero  when  turned  back,  and  has  numbers  from  0 
to  9.  It  can  easily  be  used  in  the  dark.  The  almost  infinite  number  of  pos- 
sible combinations  precludes  all  chance  of  another  opening  it.  Winship 
and  Wheary  trunks  have  Sesamee;  Boyle  and  Warren  hand  luggage  have  it 
also.  The  large  heavy  lock  at  the  left  of  the  illustration  is  for  rugged  out- 
door use.  It  is  sensibly  priced  at  $4.50;  the  smaller  padlock,  and  the  golf 
bag  or  tire-rack  lock  at  the  right  are  both  $3.75.  All  Sesamee  locks  are 
rustproof.  They  are  something  to  talk  about.  What  more  can  you  ask? 

The  prize  committee  chair- 
man of  every  golf  club  since  the 
dawn  of  old  St.  Andrews  has 
frequently  sighed,  "What  use 
loving  cups! "Truer  words  were 
never  spoken.  The  average  lov- 
ing cup  is  a  white  elephant. 
But  Figure  13  strikes  a  more 
musical  note,  both  to  eye  and 
ear.  Dates  and  scores  can  still 
be  graven  upon  the  proud 
shield  on  its  side  as  of  yore — 
but  that  is  not  all!  By  filling  it  with  certain  ingredients,  liquid  and 
solid,  it  attains  a  crisp  and  frosty  look  without.  A  simple  twist  of  the 
base,  and  a  secure  and  sturdy  top  is  formed.  In  pint  size  and  of  the  best 
Sheffield  triple  plate,  the  price  is  $12,  plain  finish.  The  quart  size  is  $18  in 
plain,  and  $20  in  hammered  finish.  The  largest  size  is  one  and  a  half 
quarts,  and  is  $27  in  plain  silver,  and  $33  in  the  hammered.  Both  types 
of  finish  are  shown  in  the  illustration.  These  prices  include  free  parcel  post 
delivery  east  of  the  Mississippi.  A  voire  sante,  messieurs! 

For  those  of  us  who  may  or  may  not  flit  to  warmer  shores  this  season, 
fall  has  definitely  arrived.  Hearths  are  being  filled,  and  the  logs  crackle 
merrily.  What  about  andirons?  Have  you  a  large  fireplace  skimping  by  on 
that  pair  of  flimsy  brass  ones  that  Aunt  Cornelia  gave  to  father  for  a  wed- 
ding present  in  '98  when  he  had  the  little  cottage  fireplace  with  fourleen- 
inch  logs?  Let's  'fess  up  and  admit  this  fact!  Wrought  iron  fire  equipment 
can  either  be  in  good  taste,  or  gingerbread  atrocities  out  of  the  mid- 
Victorian  dark  ages.  Stanch  specimens  are  usually  costly — too  costly. 
But  not  after  the  detective  work  I  have  done  for  you!  The  group  in  Figure 
14  is  the  answer.  The  andirons  are  of  heavy  black  wrought  iron  and 
over  two  feet  high;  with  the  poker  they  are  most  moderately  priced  at 
$21.75.  The  log-roller  is  of  heavy  black  wrought  iron  three  feet  two  and  a 
half  inches  long,  price  $8.  The  log-basket  is  of  heavy  black  iron  finished 
with  a  polished  brass  handle,  price  $8.  The  Old  Witch  hearth  broom  is 
only  $2.50.  Handles  are  blue,  orange  or  red.  There  is  no  crating  charge; 
delivery  free  in  greater  New  York.  This  group 
makes  a  worthy  and  lusty  quartette  to  add  to 
our  complete  comfort  these  snappy  fall  days. 


FIGUKE 


FIGURE  13 


Jewel  Electric 
Fountains 


Catalog  of  new  and  beau- 
tiful styles  of  JEWKL 
ELECTRIC  FOUNTAINS 
&  ELECTRIC  SPECIAL- 
TIES FOR  THE  HOME 
now  ready.  We  make  nmny 
styles  of  portable  illum- 
inated Electric  Fountains 
— for  homes,  offices,  and 
stores.  A  beautiful  deco- 
ration for  living  moms 
and  sunparlors.  Are  port- 
able and  can  be  moved  to 
any  room.  Do  not  require 
any  water  connection.  Art 
Glass  Splash  Ring  reflects 
the  light.  Top  container 
removable,  so  fountain 
can  be  used  on  table.  An 
excellent  humidifier,  cools 
the  atmosphere  in  sum- 
mer. Largest  manufactur- 
ers of  Electric  Fountains 
in  the  world.  Send  1 0 
cents  for  illustrated  cata- 
log to-day.  Reliable  deal- 
ers wanted.  New  York 
Show  Room,  200  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

JEWEL  ELECTRIC  and  MFG.  CO. 

4505  Ravenswood  Avenue 
Dept.  F  Chicago,  III. 


Only  9-inches  in 

diameter  are 
these  Miniature 


HOOKED  MATS 

Quaint  and  useful  for  the  hot  dish,  the  lamp, 
the  flower  bowl,  or  just  as  an  interesting  spot 
of  color. 

$2.00    Square  with  Tan  Ground 
Postpaid     Round  with  Black  Ground 

We  shall  be  happy  to  send  our 
dft  Folder  on  request. 

STUDIO  of  DECORATIVE  CRAFTS 

425  Fifth  Ave.,  at  38th  St.  New  York  City 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

ci\p  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also  consulting  service  avail- 
able to  owners,  architects  and 
builders  in  connection  with  the 
designing  and  erection  of  new 
work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

211  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Copy  of 
Old  Looking  Glass 

Queen  Anne 


Mahogany  veneer 
Size  Overall  28  x  12\'i  inches 
Price  $15.00 

C.  I.  HUNGERFORD 

East  Haddam      -  Conn. 


i.  Suitable  for  tne  window  seat,  the  narrow  passage  or  the  largest  room.  *  i.  Generous 
in  size.  No  heating  value  sacrificed.  '  3 .  Occupies  the  same  space  as  the  old  style  radiator. 
4.  Costs  no  more  than  the  old  style.  *  5.  Easy  to  clean  because  of  ample  clearance  between 
sections.  t*****************  Pierce  Heating  Boilers  are  worthy 
servants  for  Pierce-Eastwood  Radiators.  *  Consult  your  architect  or  heating  contractor. 

PIERCE  /  BUTLER  &  PIERCE  ,  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

41  EAST  41ND  STREET  '  NEW  YORK  '  BRANCHES  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
ON  REQUEST—A  HELPFUL  BOOKLET,  ILLUSTRATED  IN  COLOR — "FRCM  COZY  NOOKS  TO  SPACIOUS  ROOMS— A  HOUSE  OP  CHARM" 

PIERCE  -  EASTWOOD  RADIATORS 
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A  splendid  body  builder  for  children 
during  the  years  when  physical 
development  counts  the  most. 


1 5  minutes  a  day 
uith  the  Health 
Builder  makes 
you  look  and  feel 
like  a  neu  person. 


THIS  ENJOYABLE 
NEW  WAY 


Vigorous  Health  —  your  most 
precious  asset.  Nowadays, 
when  the  stress  of  modern  living 
puts  a  terrific  pressure  on  physical 
condition,  the  need  of  keeping  fit 
was  never  more  vital.  Yet  every 
man  and  woman  desires  to  keep  in 
the  pink  of  condition  without  waste 
of  time  and  effort. 

Oscillate  Tour  Way 
to  Health 

The  rapidly  oscillating  girdles  of 
the  "Health  Builder"  give  a  com' 
bined  massage-vibratory  treatment 
better  than  a  skilled  masseur. 

No  electric  current  touches  you. 
The  "Health  Builder"  vigorously 
massages  the  heaviest  muscles,  peps 
up  sluggish  circulation,  aids  di' 
gestion  and  elimination,  strengthens 
muscle  "tone"  and  improves  the 
functions  of  the  internal  organs. 


For  busy  people,  the  "Health 
Builder" solves  the  problem  of  keep- 
ing  fit.  Right  in  your,  own  home 
this  scientifically  designed  appa- 
ratus  gives  your  body  the  needed 
exercise  which  most  people  are  un- 
able to  obtain  under  the  "artificial" 
conditions  of  modern  life.  15  min- 
utes a  day  devoted  to  the  "Health 
Buildcr"will  make  you  feel  and  look 
like  a  new  person. 

50,000  Have  Found 
the  Answer 

Over  50,000  men  and  women  of  all 
ages  have  used  thc"Hcalth  Builder" 
for  health  improvement  upon  the 
recommendation  of  their  physi' 
cians!  Thousands  of  "Health 
Builders"  are  in  daily  use  in  the 
homes  of  America,  in  large  medical 
centers,  physicians'  offices,  athletic 
clubs,  gymnasiums,  recreation  cen- 
ters, hotels,  trans -Atlantic  steam- 
ships and  in  treatment  rooms. 

Toull  Want  This 
Free  Boo\ 

Send  for  "Keeping  Fit  in  Fifteen 
Minutes  A  Day" — a  valuable 
FREE  book  showing  the"  BATTLE 
CREEK  HEALTH  BUILDER"  in 
operation  —  with  complete  series 
of  scientific  home  treatments. 
Sanitarium  Equipment  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. 

The  Battle  Creek  "Health  Builder"  is  made 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  famous  Battle 
Creek  SUblARC  Bath  and  the  "Mechani- 
cal Health  Horse." 


Sanitarium  Equipment  Co.L 

Room  R-IOJ3  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  \ 
Please  send  me  FREE  Book 
"Keeping  Fit"— Today 

Name  

Address  

City  State  
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An  lsotta-Fraschini  cabriolet  by  Le  Baron.  Note  the  coupe  mold- 
ing in  front  of  the  rear  door,  and  the  cane-zvork  which  is  still  being 
used  occasionally 

MOTOR  STYLES  FOR  1928 

By  RALPH  ROBERTS 

t\  LTHOUGH  the  1928  models  of  all  standard  make  cars  have  been  out 
/  \  since  late  summer  and  early  fall,  the  real  style  show  of  motordom. 
A.  \*  the  authentic  exhibit  of  fashionable  motor  modes  for  fashionable  per- 
sons, will  take  place  when  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Automobile  Salon  opens 
its  doors  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  ballroom  for  the  week  beginning  Sunday, 
November  27th. 

The  Salon  has  risen  to  its  exalted  position  on  the  automobile  calendar  be- 
cause it  is  so  advanced — that  is  to  say,  its  exhibits  are  always  certain  to  repre- 
sent the  very  latest  developments  of  the  car.  Whereas  eight  cylinder  motors, 
balloon  tires,  four-wheel  brakes,  and  in  fact  the  outstanding  technical  devel- 
opments of  the  industry  have  been  introduced  in  this  setting  of  rich  elegance 
and  exclusive  patronage,  within  the  last  few  years*  the  interest  of  visitors  has 
been  almost  entirely  transferred  from  mechanical  to  artistic  developments. 
The  exhibitors,  a  hand-picked  group  practically  restricted  to  manufacturers  of 
individually  built  custom  coachwork  and  the  importers  of  European  chasses. 
vie  with  each  other  for  honors,  and  because  cost,  facility  of  manufacture,  and 
all  other  restrictions  are  removed  or  ignored,  the  masterpieces  which  result 
may  well  be  said  to  lead  the  way,  to  set  the  style  in  the  field  of  fine  motor  cars. 

In  the  designing  of  an  automobile  from  the  standpoint  of  appearance,  there 
are  two  very  clearly  defined  and  separate  phases.  The  first  and  more  important 
is  the  determination  of  profile  lines  in  side,  front,  and  plan  views,  together 
with  the  distribution  of  panel  surfaces  such  as  doors,  windows,  and  quarter- 
panels,  to  secure  a  pleasing  balance  and  proportion.  The  second  department, 
often  over-emphasized,  has  merely  to  do  with  the  decoration  or  adornment  of 
the  design,  as  accomplished  by  various  placements  of  moldings,  raised  panels, 
and  similar  deiail  treatments.  The  car  becomes  inherently  beautiful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  success  of  its  designer  in  working  out  the  general  balance  and 
proportion;  it  is  extraordinary  or  outstanding  according  to  his  ingenuity  in 
figuring  out  a  new  and  effective  treatment  of  decoration. 

Whereas  in  the  earlier  days  of  automotive  development,  proportion  and  pro- 
file changed  very  rapidly  through  the  era  of  the  car  without  front  doors,  the 
car  with  high,  flat  roof,  and  low  motor  hood,  a  more  or  less  accepted  form  has 
finally  been  evolved,  from  which  we  find  only  minor  variations,  and  which,  it 
is  generally  believed,  very  nearly  approaches  the  ultimate  form  of  the  automo- 
bile. Drastic  deviations  all  appear  in  bad  taste  or  prove  impractical.  It  there- 
fore remains  to  modify  and  to  improve  in  detail  as  dictated  by  changing 
styles. 

A  nice  example  of  change  in  style  as  it  affects  profiles  is  the  new  mode  in 
roof-lines.  Slightly  higher  at  front  over  the  windshield,  the  new  roof-line 
travels  back  in  a  straighter  sweep  for  two-thirds  of  the  distance  toward  the 
back  of  the  body,  then  makes  a  pronounced  downward  swing,  without  much 
curve,  until  it  very  nearly  approaches  the  back-line,  into  which  it  turns  on 
a  relatively  sharp  radius.  The  new  roof-line  by  its  straightness  emphasizes  the 
forward  movement  so  necessary  to  a  successful  design,  and  by  its  clean-cut 
but  emphatic  downward  sweep  over  the  rear  quarters  adds  a  clear-cut  ter- 
mination to  the  back-line.  The  effect  is  very  satisfactory,  and  pleasing  because 
it  is  so  definite;  it  means  something. 

In  proportion  there  is  also  a  new  vogue,  which  will  be  noted  in  most  of  the 
Salon  models  this  year.  Narrow  windows,  considerably  longer  than  high,  have 
been  running  now  for  two  or  three  seasons.  The  windows,  however,  have  always 
been  balanced  in  equal  widths  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  been  considered  a  breach  in  coachbuilding  ethics  to  violate  this  propor- 
tion. Here  again  the  style  changes.  The  smartest  new  models  will  distribute 
their  door  and  window  widths  in  one-two-three  proportion,  graded  from  a  very 


.-/  Slutz  sport  sedan  by  Le  Baron,  illustrating 
the  present-day  tendency  to  minimize  height 


afieHeoftft 
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A  LL  discussions  end  the  moment  the  exquisite  design  and  lavish 
/V  luxury  of  the  new  Cadillac  are  revealed — to  be  obliterated 
forever  when  the  power  of  its  90-degree,  V-type,  eight  cylinder 
motor  begins  to  manifest  itself.  As  this  car  is  acclaimed  first  among 
the  fine  automobiles  of  America  and  Europe  in  newly  created 
beauty  of  design — so  the  immensely  advanced  V-type  engine  records 
itself  as  the  most  perfect  performance  factor  in  the  world  today. 

More  than  50  exclusive  body  styles  by  Fisher  and  Fisher-Fleetwood 

CADILLAC 


A  Notable  Product  of  General  Motors 
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Johnston's  Cavalier  Package 


— \s2fj  — 

Snierpretincj  the  CorrectThin^ 
in  Chocolates 

T  TERE  S  candy  glorified!  Wondrous  assortments 
by  Johnston — which  by  its  social  correctness 
befits  whatever  occasion  it  graces  .  .  .You  will  find 
Johnston's  on  sale  at  a  special  agency  at  one 
of  the  better  class  stores  in  your  neighbourhood. 


ft 


CHOCOLATES 

NEW  YORK       CHICAGO      MILWAUKEE      MINNEAPOLIS  OAKLAND 


WATCH    THE   YOUNGER    CROWD    PICK  THE  WINNERS! 


A  00K  around  you  at  the  big  game 


— and  see  the  Fatima  packages  pop  out!  No  gathering  of 
the  younger  set,  large  or  small,  fails  to  extend  this  ex- 
traordinary record.  Unquestionably,  Fatima  has  pleased 
more  smokers  for  more  years  than  any  other  cigarette. 


.FATIMA 


The    most   skillful    blend    in    cigarette  history 


LIGGETT  fr  MYERS  TOBACCO  CO.r 


A  Packard  all-zveather  town  car  by  Fleetwood,  with  convertible 
front  compartment.  The  rolled  belt,  a  new  feature  which  has 
become  very  popular  this  year,  is  used  on  the  latest  in  town  cars 

wide  front  window,  to  a  moderately  broad  window  in  the  rear  door,  to  a  rela- 
tively narrow  quarter-window  or  quarter-panel. 

So  much  for  the  new  styles  in  profile  and  proportion.  Turning  to  the  second 
department  of  design,  that  of  decoration,  one  hardly  knows  where  to  begin. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tendency  here  is  not  clearly  defined  at  all;  it  branches 
out  in  almost  every  direction,  and  seems  to  be  guided  by  only  one  rule,  namely, 
to  get  out  of  old  ruts,  to  create  something  new.  Moldings,  the  old  media  of 
decorating  the  car  inherited  from  carriage  practice,  continue.  There  are  coupe- 
moldings,  running  vertically  across  the  base  of  the  windshield  and  down  over 
the  cowl  to  the  sill-line,  and  there  are  secondary  coupe-moldings  on  some  jobs 
between  the  front  and  rear  doors,  and  even  tertiary  ones,  back  of  the  rear  doors 
and  running  from  the  belt-line  down  into  the  sweep  of  the  rear  fender. 

This  treatment  is  taken  from  English  practice,  and  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  bodies  of  more  than  ordinary  width,  because  the  moldings  appear 
to  hold  the  body  within  its  limits  where  it  might  otherwise  seem  to  be  cursed 
with  an  appearance  of  bulging  to  almost  the  bursting  point.  It  is  not  desirable 
on  small  cars,  because  the  vertical  lines  break  up  all  fore-and-aft  movement, 
and  make  the  car  seem  smaller  than  it  really  is. 

Lateral  moldings  create  an  effect  of  length,  particularly  when  carried  straight 
through  from  radiator  to  back-panel,  and  the  very  aspect  of  length  again 
tends  to  make  the  car  appear  low.  This  is  a  highly  desired  effect  but  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  double  lateral  moldings,  having  been  played  to  death,  are  no 
longer  in  style — in  fact  are  decidedly  passe.  A  new  treatment  which  accom- 
plishes the  purpose  nearly  as  well,  however,  and  is  decidedly  pleasing  because 
it  is  new  and  very  stylish,  is  the  single  lateral  molding,  which  like  its  predeces- 
sor begins  at  the  radiator,  though  higher  up  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  runs 
back  very  high  through  the  cowl,  continuing  as  the  belt-line  of  the  body. 

Raised  panels,  in  which  the  surface  of  a  portion  of  the  metal  is  lifted  higher 
than  the  rest,  bounded  by  an  offset  edge  which  can  be  swept  in  a  graceful  man- 
ner along  the  hood  and  cowl,  are  also  used  with  success,  and  prove  a  very  ef- 
fective though  simple  means  of  decoration.  Then  there  are  depressed  panels, 
which  will  usually  run  across  the  top  of  the  door  panels  just  under  the  belt- 
line,  and  will  be  brought  out  by  color  separation. 

The  various  new  treatments  furnish  unlimited  possibilities  for  color  dis- 
tribution, but  a  number  of  leading  designers  have  just  about  sickened  of  the 
riot  of  color  which  has  been  running  for  the  past  two  years,  and  one  will  note 
this  season  a  tendency  back  toward  the  conservative  maroons,  dark  greens, 
and  deep  grays.  Blue,  though  always  in  demand,  is  not  popular  this  fall,  and 
beiges  have  almost  run  themselves  out. 

Motorists  are  demanding  cars  these  days  which  look  well,  and  because  of 
this  attention  to  appearance  the  style  element  has  come  into  prominence.  It 
is  nice  to  know  that  in  the  Salon,  under  one  roof,  at  one  time,  may  be  seen  an 
assemblage  of  the  finest  custom-built  motor  cars  of  two  continents,  which  not 
only  represent,  but  literally  set  the  style  for  the  motor  world  at  large. 


//  Lincoln  sport-sedan  by  Locke.  The  unusually  low-folding  top 
and  long-swept  moldings  give  a  dashing  appearance  to  this  model 


Rolls-Royce  cabriolet  by  Brewster  showing  novel  treatment  of  the 
rear  door  window,  where  the  conventional  straight  line  is  departed 
from  in  order  to  secure  harmony  with  the  other  lines  of  the  body 
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LETTER 


Mrs.  Ernest  Mortimer 
Forty  Ogden  Street 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 


The  Armstrong  Cork  Company 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

As  you  possibly  remember,  our  house  has  a  jacket 
on  the  walls  and  roof  of  your  corkboard.  Last  winter 
the  house  heated  very  quickly  and  held  the  heat 
remarkably  long,  keeping  the  coal  bills  well  below 
estimate.  The  hottest  days  this  summer  the  house  is 
cool,  many  degrees  lower  than  any  city  house  I  have 
been  in  before  in  the  summer,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  attic  and  use  the  room  under 
the  roof  for  master  bedrooms.  Having  tried  your 
corkboard  out  on  my  own  house,  I  am  confidently 
recommending  its  use  to  my  clients. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Carina  Eagleseield  Mortimer 


that  tells  its  own  wonderful  story  qfcornfort 
in  a  CORK  LINED  HOUSE 


LINING  of  Armstrong's  Corkboard  on  the 
/  %  walls  and  roof  of  this  home  protects  its 
comfortable  interior  from  outside  tem- 
perature. The  house  that  is  insulated  with  Arm- 
strong's Corkboard  holds  the  furnace  heat  inside 
in  winter.  It  is  comfortable  though  it  has  a 
smaller  heating  plant  and  uses  much  less  fuel 
than  the  ordinary  heat-leaking  house  requires. 

The  cork -lined  house  is  also  more  evenly 
warmed  and  therefore  freer  from  drafts.  And  in 
the  mornings  after  bedrooms  have  been  opened 
and  the  fire  banked,  it  heats  quickly.  Armstrong's 
Corkboard  means  winter  comfort  and  fuel 
economy. 

So,  too,  in  summer.  A  lining  of  Armstrong's 
Corkboard  shuts  out  most  of  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  keeps  the  house  many  degrees  cooler.  Even 


upstairs  where  most  houses  are  hottest,  bedrooms 
right  under  a  cork-insulated  roof  are  comfortable. 

Insulating  your  new  home  with  Armstrong's 
Corkboard  will  pay  for  itself  quickly  in  fuel 
economy  alone.  But  much  more  satisfying  to 
you  will  be  the  returns  that  it  pays  in  greater 
comfort  the  year  'round  for  as  long  as  you  live 
in  the  house.  Now,  while  you  are  planning  your 
home,  provide  for  its  insulation — an  inch  and  a 
half  of  Armstrong's  Corkboard  for  the  walls  and 
two  inches  for  the  roof. 

The  story  of  how  Armstrong's  Corkboard 
makes  homes  comfortable  is  contained  in  an  in- 
teresting 32-page  book  which  will  be  mailed  free 
on  request.  Use  the  coupon  below  for  convenience. 
Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Company,  143 
Twenty-fourth  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Armstrong's 

Corkboard  Insulation 

Jl  Heatproof  Lining  for  VJalls  and  Roof 


»'.V«vv  •*  • 


CORK      LINED      HOUSES       MA  KE       COMFORTABLE  HOMES 


Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co. 

143  TWENTY-FOURTH  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
or  MCC1LL  BLDC,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 


/"•entlemen — You  may  send  me  your  32-page  booklet 


' containing  complete  information  about  the  insulation 
of  dwellings  with  Armstrong's  Corkboard. 


Name  

Address. 


THE  HOME  SERVICE  PAGE 


HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  Country  Life.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  business  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


^Vj^  for  the  modern  home-makers  are  awake  to 
all  that  a  house  should  be  and  demand  it. 
No  longer  will  they  tolerate  poor  plumbing,  un- 
attractive and,  possibly,  leaky  roofs,  an  inadequate  heating  system,  cold  draughts 
that  make  rooms  uncomfortable.  Science  has  touched  us  moderns  at  every  point; 
we  understand  how  our  houses  must  be  built  if  we  are  to  find  in  them  not  only 
beauty  and  comfort  but  health  as  well.  One  ol  the  most  important  conditions  is  an 
even  temperature  in  the  house,  one  that  is  free  from  cold  and  dampness.  This  does 
not  depend  solely  on  the  heating  system  but  on  the  walls  and  roofs.  These  must  be 
properly  insulated  else  fully  25  per  cent,  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  furnace  will 
go  toward  heating  the  outdoors. 

In  order  to  keep  the  heat  in  in  winter  and  out  in  summer  the  exterior  walls  must 
be  built  or  lined  with  materials  ot  such  quality  as  to  be  non-conductors  ot  heat. 
There  are  many  of  these  to  be  had  to-day  to  be  built  into  a  new  house  or  used  to 
make  an  old  one  comfortable.  Lumber  is  ground  up  and  pressed  with  other  materials 
into  solid  sheets;  cork  is  made  into  board-like  slabs;  still  other  insulating  "boards" 
are  made  of  gypsum,  others  of  sugar  cane,  and  still  others  of  flax  with  all  the  tough- 
ness and  life  of  unbleached  linen.  Walls  may  be  lined  with  a  pressed  compound  that 
actually  blankets  them  like  wool,  this  being  so  inexpensive  and  so  easily  applied 
that  if  one  be  suspicious  of  his  roof,  this  material  can  be  put  on  the  inside  by  the 
village  carpenter,  or  any  one  handy  with  tools;  a  thousand  feet  of  this  fabric  costs 
about  £50. 

The  cork  compounds  mentioned  have  high  heat-retarding  qualities  and,  more- 
over, are  moisture  proof,  hence  will  not  mold,  swell,  or  buckle.  Such  materials  are 
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manufactured  like  boards  and  are  as  easily  handled. 
Where  a  house  is  of  frame  construction,  the  ma- 
terial is  nailed  to  the  studding  and  rafters;  if  of 
brick  or  hollow  tile,  this  insulating  aid  is  erected 
in  cement  mortar  against  the  walls.  Best  of  all,  plaster  can  be  applied  directly  on 
the  corkboard  without  the  use  of  lath. 

There  is  still  another  quality  to  be  sought  in  an  insulating  product — it  must  be  as 
fireproof  as  possible,  and  especially  is  this  necessary  if  the  house  be  of  frame  con- 
struction. Cork  is  fire-retarding,  will  not  ignite  from  sparks,  neither  will  it  smolder 
or  carry  fire.  The  pressed-lumber  compositions  will  not  catch  fire  easily  and  will,  in 
fact,  check  a  fire.  Practically  fireproof  is  a  wallboard  made  on  a  powdered  rock 
basis;  this  also  comes  in  sheets  ready  to  be  nailed  to  the  walls,  and  like  the  board 
mentioned  above,  can  be  papered  or  decorated  as  desired. 

All  ot  these  materials  can  serve  an  additional  purpose.  Where  an  extra  bathroom 
is  to  be  put  in,  they  quickly  make  permanent  and  satisfactory  new  walls.  Some  of 
these  may  be  had  marked  like  tile,  still  others  are  most  pleasing  because  of  the 
slightly  roughened  appearance  caused  by  their  pressed  fibres.  If  desired,  they  may 
be  given  a  coating  ot  some  one  of  the  new  plaster  substitutes  that  are  not  only  decor- 
ative but  fireproof  as  well.  One  quality  of  these  insulating  boards  is  often  overlooked, 
yet  it  surely  adds  materially  to  home  comfort,  especially  in  the  small  house;  this 
is  their  sound-deadening  quality.  More  and  more  are  such  points  being  stressed 
in  the  small  suburban  home  as  well  as  in  the  large  mansion.  Economy  has  become 
the  keynote  ot  construction  and  the  modern  interpretation  of  this  word  in  home- 
making  is  the  old  truism — "the  best  is  the  cheapest."  The  utmost  in  economy  is 
offered  by  proper  insulation. 
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Good  Buildings  Deserve 
Good  Hardware 


Fence  that  Inherits  Beauty 
from  Centuries  Ago 

THE  growing  demand  for  wrought  iron  in  and 
about  the  home  has  renewed  interest  in  artistic 
ironwork  created  by  old-world  artisans  centuries  ago. 

Today,  those  who  prefer  the  stately  beauty  and 
impressive  strength  in  wrought  iron  fence  design  may 
satisfy  their  desires  completely.  Cyclone  Wrought 
Iron  Fence  is  built  in  many  beautiful  patterns  appro- 
priate  for  city,  suburban  and  country  homes. 

Cyclone  "Gal  v- After"  Chain  Link  Fence  is  also 
suitable  for  these  uses  and  has  become  widely  popu- 
lar. The  fabric  and  framework  are  made  of  Copper- 
Bearing  Steel  which  has  remarkable  resistance  to 
corrosion. 

In  fencing  your  property  you  will  find  Cyclone 
Complete  Service  a  valuable  asset.  This  service, 
available  everywhere,  relieves  you  of  all  details.  The 
Cyclone  organization  assumes  complete  responsibility 
for  the  finished  installation.  Phone,  wire  or  write 
nearest  offices  for  catalog  and  complete  information. 
We  erect  fence  anywhere. 

Cyclone  Fence  company 

Main  Offices:  Waukegan,  111. 

Works  and  Offices:  North  Chicago,  111.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors:  Standard  Fence  Co.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Northwest  Fence  &  Wire  Works,  Portland,  Ore. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


(yclone 
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What  others  often  fail  to  remember 
Corbin  Door  Checks  never  fail  to  do — 
close  doors 

What  of  the  drafts  that  whistle  through  half-open  doors? 
What  of  the  heat  that  escapes? 

Corbin  Door  Checks  close  doors. 

What  of  the  doors  that  slam  and  bang  and  slam,  and  bang — 
but  never  shut? 

Corbin  Door  Checks  close  doors. 

What  of  the  privacy  that  doors  ajar  destroy?  What  of  the 
open  door  that  invites  the  uninvited  in? 

Corbin  Door  Checks  close  doors. 

Good  Hardware  stores  never  fail  to  carry  them  in  stock. 
And  almost  anyone  can  put  them  on. 


Write  foTOurboolcIer(C-n). 
It  shows  a  Corbin  Door 
Check  for  every  need. 


P.  <Sl  r  corbin  s 
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aac  cruisers 

They  are  the  climax  of  70  years  of  CL  C,  C  ship- 
building experience.  They  have  all  the  extra  value 
made  possible  by  QX,  C  purchasing  power  and 
Q.CC  technical  facilities  of  every  sort.  They  are 
Hall-Scott  powered,  assuring  the  type  of  perform- 
ance which  causes  Hall-Scott  motors  to  be  selected 
for  costliest  custom  craft.  And  they  are  delivered 
utterly  complete,  with  literally  nothing  more  to 
buy  but  fuel  and  provisions,  for  the  most  extended 
cruise  in  lavish  comfort  and  glorious  peace-of-mind. 

Precisely  because  Q.CC  builds  "standard"  boats 
to  such  broad  new  ideals,  the  steadiest  demand 
ever  known  in  yacht  sales  has  been  created. 
Hence  Q.CC  craft  have  price  as  another  of  their 
irresistible  attractions. 

Q.CC  Salon,  2  1  7  West  57th  Street,  Circle  9469 

American  Car  and  Foundry  Company 

OCC  DISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVES 
BOSTON  —  Noyes  Marine  Sales  Company,  103  Commonwealth  Ave. 
CHICAGO  —  Ward  A.  Robinson,  58  East  Washington  Street 
DETROIT.  MICH  — Chenevert  &  Company.  325  Ford  Building 
LAKEWOOD,  OHIO-M.  J.  Shea.  I  424  Lauderdale  Avenue 
MIAMI.  FLA.-C.T.Chenevert&Co..6l5First  National  Bank  BuiloW 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAUF.-S.  Clyde  Kyle.  427  Rialto  Bldg. 
WEST  PALM  BEACH-C.  P.  Whitney,  care  of  Bryant  &  Gray 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.-J.  R.  Emory.  Cairo  Hotel 


The  Rendezvous  of 
Sportsmen 

Q.CC  SALON 

The  Smartest  Marine 
Exhibit  in  the  World 
Impressive  -  Informative 

On  Display — The  Lead- 
ing Runabout.  Belle  Isle 
Super  Bear  Cat.  40  silky 
miles  per  hour  with  Hall- 
Scott  power. 


O.  C.  C.  CRAFT 

35-ft.  Raised 

Deck  Cruiser 
4!-ft.  Bridge 

Deck  Cruiser 
47-ft.  Cabin 

Trunk  Cruiser 
50-ft.  Twin 

Screw  Cruiser 
68-ft.  Twin 

Screw  Yacht 


The 

World's  Largest  builders 
of  All  Mahogany 
Runabouts 


Cljii^Craft 
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X  F  -  O  ■  B  ALGONACr 

Chris  Smith  &  Sons  Goat  Co-    -  *  *  Algonac,  Mich. 

Direct  Factorv  Branches:  1  53  West  31st  Strect.at  7th  Avenue.  New  York  — 3107  East  Jefferson  Avenuc.Detroit 
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YACHTING  NOTES 

THE  six-meter  sloop  Noreg,  owned  by  a  syndicate  of  yachtsmen  headed  I 
by  Crown  Prince  Olaf  of  Norway,  won  the  Seawanhaka  International 
Challenge  Cup  in  a  dual  meet  with  Vice-Commodore  Henry  B.  Plant's 
Clytie  held  the  week  preceding  the  eight-nation  contest  for  the  Scandinavian  Gold 
Cup.  Of  the  five  twelve-mile  races.  Clytie,  with  the  skilful  Mr.  C.  Sherman  Hoyt  1 
at  the  helm,  won  the  second  and  third  by  margins  of  three  minutes  and  two 
seconds,  and  one  minute  and  six  seconds,  respectively;  and  Noreg.  ably  skippered 
by  Mr.  Magnus  Konow.  won  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth,  by  margins  of  one  ' 
minute  and  fifty-three  seconds,  fifty-five  seconds,  and  three  minutes  and  twenty- 
seven  seconds.  Superiority  in  beating  to  windward  was  the  principal  element  in 
Noreg's  series  of  victories. 

'"PHE  defeat  of  Clytie  was  followed  by  an  equally  conclusive  downfall  for  Lea 
*■  during  the  contest  for  the  Scandinavian  Gold  Cup.  The  challengers  were 
Lily,  Denmark,  Merenneilo,  Finland,  English  Rose,  Great  Britain.  DeRuyter, 
Holland,  Mali,  Italy,  Noreg,  Norway,  and  May-Be,  Sweden,  the  defender  be- 
ing Lea  owned  by  Messrs.  F.  E.  R.  Nichols  and  Cornelius  Shields,  with  the 
latter  at  the  helm.  Of  the  seven  races  sailed,  Merenneilo  won  the  first,  with 
Lea  finishing  last.  The  second  race  was  won  by  May-Be  with  Lea  in  second 
place.  The  third  race  was  won  by  Noreg,  the  last  boat  to  finish  being  Lea.  At 
this  point  those  yachts  which  had  not  won  a  race  were  by  the  conditions  of 
the  contest  eliminated,  May-Be  winning  the  fourth  race,  Merenneilo  the  fifth, 
and  Noreg  the  sixth.  Possession  of  the  Cup  was  determined  by  a  third  victory 
by  May-Be.  It  was  a  thorough  and  complete  defeat  for  America  and  one  which 
undoubtedly  will  be  used  by  our  naval  architects  as  a  point  of  departure  for 
constructive  work  in  the  design  of  six-meter  boats. 

T^OR  many  years  the  Bayside  Yacht  Club  has  held  a  race  for  auxiliaries  from 
Bayside  to  Block  Island  and  return,  225  miles  in  all.  Entrants  are  per- 
mitted to  carry  sufficient  gasoline  to  drive  them  one  half  of  the  distance,  no 
credit  being  given  for  unused  gasoline.  The  1927  race  was  one  of  the  notable 
events  of  the  year,  being  blessed  with  interesting  wind  and  weather,  in  addition 
to  the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  that  characterizes  races  sponsored  by  the  Bayside 
Yacht  Club.  There  were  twenty-one  entrants,  all  but  three  of  which  finished 
after  a  most  successful  sporting  event  of  the  sort  that  taxes  to  the  limit  the 
ingenuity  both  of  sailor  and  motorist.  On  corrected  time.  Rambler,  owned  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Girtanner,  won,  Mr.  John  W.  Ripley's  Ktwialong  being  second,  and 
Mr.  John  S.  Dickerson's  Volador  third. 

TN  INTERNATIONAL  motor-boat  racing  during  the  past  season,  Mr.  J.  H. 

Rand,  Jr's  Little  Spitfire,  driven  by  Mr.  Ralph  Snoddy.  won  the  Duke  of  York 
Trophy,  and  Miss  M.  B.  Carstair's  Newg  (British)  captured  first  place  in  the 
International  11-meter  class  at  the  Baltimore  Regatta.  Speed  craft  from  both 
England  and  Germany  were  entered  in  the  Detroit  and  Baltimore  races.  Miss 
Carstair's  entry  being  the  only  foreign  winner.  The  annual  contest  for  the 
principal  American  motor  boat  trophy — the  Gold  Cup — proved  to  be  a  hollow 
victory  for  the  1926  winner,  Greenwich  Follies,  three  of  the  fourteen  entrants 
having  failed  to  qualify  and  nine  of  the  eleven  starters  having  been  eliminated 
during  the  race  by  unseaworthiness  or  structural  weaknesses  of  one  sort  or 
another.  Nominally,  Gold  Cup  contestants  are  displacement  boats,  as  contrasted 
with  craft  of  the  hydroplane  type  that  are  avowedly  racing  machines.  In  an 
effort  to  lower  the  mortality  rate  among  the  boats  competing  for  the  Gold  Cup, 
the  American  Power  Boat  Association  has  opened  to  hydroplanes  future  con- 
tests for  that  trophy,  on  the  theory  that  the  hydroplane  is  a  better  racing 
machine  than  is  a  boat  whose  displacement  characteristics  are  more  nominal 
than  real. 


'TMIE  past  season  saw  outboard  motor  boat  racing  removed  from  the 
category  of  curtain-raiser  or  after-piece  and  firmly  and  probably  perman- 
ently ensconced  as  an  integral  part  of  all  regattas.  As  an  organized  sport,  this 
form  of  racing  is  only  about  two  years  old  and  developments  during  that  period 
have  been  extremely  rapid.  Especially  does  this  apply  to  the  twin  outbrard 
motors,  termed  classes  B  and  C  and  having  motors  of  from  14  to  20  cubiq  inches 
piston  displacement  and  20  to  30  cubic  inches  piston  displacement,  respectively. 
So  great  is  the  activity  among  these  diminutive  racers  that  during  the  season 
several  records  were  established  in  this  class,  only  to  be  supplanted  by  higher 
marks  in  subsequent  regattas.  There  were  also  made  several  class  C  records  for 
one-mile  trials,  all  of  which  were  better  than  the  1926  records,  but  which  were 
excelled  by  the  figures  turned  in  at  the  regatta  for  the  President's  Cup  held  at 
Washington.  During  that  race-meet,  Mr.  J.  T.  Herbst's  class  B  Kayo  II,  driven 
by  a  Johnson  motor,  traveled  at  the  rate  of  26.37  miles  an  hour,  and  in  class  C 
Zero,  owned  by  Mr.  E.  Pickard.  Jr.,  and  also  driven  by  a  Johnson  motor,  attained 
the  speed  of  30.83  miles  an  hour. 

\  MONG  the  contracts  for  building  and  1928  launching  placed  by  Cox  & 
Stevens,  naval  architects,  are  the  following  twin-screw,  Diesel-powered 
cruising  yachts: 


LENGTH 

BREADTH 

DRAFT 

HORSEPOWER 

SPEED 

BOW 

STERN 

260  ft. 

41!  ft. 

16  ft. 

3.000 

15 

Straight 

Cruiser 

182  " 

34  " 

Ill  " 

1.500 

14 

Clipper 

Yacht 

150  " 

27  " 

10|  " 

900 

13 

150  " 

27  " 

10$  " 

900 

13 

125  " 

28  " 

8i  " 

250 

9 
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Kimball  Organ  in  Hollywood 
Hotel,  Hollywood.  Fla. 


KIMBALL  SOLOIST  ORGANS 

A  Broader  Scope  for  the  Residence  Organ 

*  I  ^HE  individual  playing  of  leading  organists  is  reproduced  with  such  fidelity 
by  this  wonderful  instrument  that  each  rendition  identifies  the  artist  as 
clearly  as  his  handwriting.  Also,  the  same  roll  may  be  played  with  almost 
endless  personal  interpretations — or  the  instrument  may  be  played  by  hand — 
so  comprehensive  is  the  construction  of  the  Kimball  Soloist  organ.  In  exclusive 
hotels,  this  beautiful  instrument  adds  materially  to  the  pleasure  of  the  guests. 

Every  instrument  is  specially  designed  to  suit  the  present  structural  layout 
of  each  home,  whether  completed  or  under  construction.  Prices,  $10,000  up. 

A  demonstration  will  be  arranged  to  suit  your  convenience. 

W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO.  (Est.  1857),  229 Kimball  Hall,  306  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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BONWIT  TELLER  UCO. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


presenting  ihe  new 

informal  coats 

of  worumbo  polo  cloth 

.  .  which  all  smart  women  know  is 
the  superior  camel's  wool.  These  coats 
have  that  perfection  of  detail  and  im- 
perishable smartness  so  essential  to 
country  clothes  

125-00  to  245-00 

sports  apparel — /ourrh  /Ioor 


Boujfant  frock  of  rose  and  white 
metallic  cloth,  imported  by  Thurn 


CLOTHES   FOR  EVENING 

By  ANNE  SHIRLEY  MOLLOY 

The  purpose  of  this  department ,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers'  Service, 
is  to  give  information  of  any  sort  regarding  country  clothes.  It  will  gladly  furnish 
the  names  and  addresses  of  establishments  where  correct  country  clothes  may 
be  found.  Write,  telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Molloy  personally  on  country 
clothes  problems  at  Country  Life's  New  York  office,  285  Madison  Avenue 


THE  appearance  of  the  many  lovely  imported  frocks  at  the  various  New 
York  establishments  has  more  than  justified  the  enthusiasm  that  pre- 
ceded them,  for  the  season  has  been  a  particularly  fruitful  one.  From  the 
bewilderingly  large  collections  that  were  presented  in  Paris,  discriminating 
choice  has  been  madeof  those  frocks  that  are  most  suited  to  the  American  mode, 
but  the  assembled  collections  embrace  such  varied  types  and  fabrics  that  a 
wide  choice  is  possible. 

The  increasingly  feminine  note  and  the  very  apparent  elaboration  in  cos- 
tumes for  all  times  of  day  has  of  course  had  its  influence  on  evening  gowns 
and  made  them  far  more  interesting  than  they  have  been  for  several  seasons; 
and  it  is  also  responsible  for  the  wide  acclaim  they  have  enjoyed  in  New  York 
and  the  avidity  with  which  they  are  being  copied. 

While  the  fabrics  are  many  and  varied,  surely  the  most  deserving  of  first 


An  import  oj  blue  velvet  with  sequins  and  pearls,  from  Thurn 
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ESTABLISHED  1818 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Country  Clothes  for 
Autumn 


Send  for  Hunting  Hints  for  the 
Novice 


>  BROOKS  BROTHERS 


BOSTON       PALM  BEACH  NEWPORT 

LITTLE  BUILDING  PLAZA  BUILDING  AUDRAIN  BUILDING 

TflCMONT  COR.   BoVLSTON  COUNTY      ROAO  220    BELLCVUC  AVENUE 


(^enilemeriPJailors 


Men  who  appreciate  the  Ad- 
vantages of  having  Clothes 
ot  Exceptional  Character  for 
Formal,  Business  and  Sport 
wear  compose  our  Patronage. 


Our  Representatives  visit  the  'Principal  Qities 
in  the  iMiddle  West — dates  sent  on  application 


Diamonds 
Pearls  and 
Precious  Stones 


IN  CH ICAGO — WHEN 
AT  HOME.  IN  PARIS 
—WHEN  ABROAD 


Spaulding  &  Co. 

Jewelers 
MICHIGAN   AVENUE    -  CHICAGO 
23  RUE  DE  LA   PAIX    «*  PARIS 
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Wide  sleeves  and  a  huge  standing  collar 
disl  inguish  this  Gunther  coat  of  dark 
Eastern  Mink.  Worn  by  Miss  Joan  Clement. 


Gunther 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  36™  STREET 

FOUNDED  1820 


Cleverness  of  cut  and  draping  marks  this 
orchid  velvet  imported  by  Jay  Thorpe 


mention  is  the  lovely  transparent  velvet  that  has  been  accepted  with  such 
enthusiasm.  Its  only  handicap  is  that  it  may  become  too  widely  popularized, 
but  so  much  depends  on  the  supple  quality  and  the  wonderful  coloring  which 
only  the  finer  fabrics  have,  that  it  will  be  difficult  indeed  to  duplicate  the  charm 
with  inferior  material  and  workmanship.  These  velvets  (two  of  the  most 
important  ones  are  pictured  on  these  pages)  lend  themselves  admirably  to  the 
draping  that  is  such  a  notable  feature  of  the  new  frocks.  It  is  a  draping  deceiv- 
ing in  its  simplicity  of  effect,  for  it  requires  clever  manipulation  to  get  the  de- 
sired result.  The  colors  most  favored  are  the  blues,  from  a  turquoise  to  a 
deep  royal,  orchid  to  eggplant,  and  the  many  crimson  and  rose  reds.  The  lovely 
blue  velvet  pictured  on  the  first  page  is  on  the  turquoise  tone  with  a  large  in- 
crustation of  pearls  as  an  ornament.  Pictured  on  the  same  page  is  one  of  the 
bouffant  frocks  that  are  becoming  increasingly  popular  with  the  younger 
women  and  are  particularly  lovely  for  bridesmaids'  dresses.  The  one  shown 
is  not  only  charming  in  its  design  but  is  of  a  metallic  silk  with  a  delicate  crim- 
son design  on  a  white  ground,  the  silk  so  woven  with  a  gold  thread  that  the  ef- 
fect is  ol  quilting,  without  any  heaviness.  The  neck  line  shows  a  new  and  in- 
teresting note. 

The  other  velvet  frock  pictured  (above)  is  of  orchid,  and  the  unusual  and 
very  smart  scarf  neck  line  is  worthy  of  notice.  Shown  below  is  one  of  the  robes 
that  caused  such  a  sensation  abroad.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  sequins  with 
green  predominating  and  many  shades  appearing  in  the  design  on  the  lower  sec- 
tion, while  a  line  embroidery  of  silver  and  pearls  gives  a  slenderizing  effect. 


A  robe  made  entirely  of  sequins — below  the  hips  they  are  worked 
in  a  large  design  of  several  colors.  Imported  by  Jay  Thorpe 
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SHIRTMAKERS  0 

A  INI  ED 

HABERDASHERS 


$21.00 


$25.00 

French  Silk  Mufflers— Monograms  additional 


$21.00 


Handsome  Silk  Robe 
Silk  Lined  $175.00 


Unusual  Flannel 
Robe,  $50.00 


Handsome  Silk  Robe 
Silk  Lined,  $125.00 


Distinctive  Holiday  Gifts 

Above  Selections  are  from  our  Newest  Offerings  in 
Handsome  Neckwear,  Mufflers,  and  Lounge  Robes 
appropriate  for  Gifts  of  most  Luxurious  Quality. 

When  ordering  by  mail  state  colors  preferred 
Illustrated  Booklet  sent  upon  request 


512  FIFTH   AVENUE  AT  43D  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


LONDON 
27  OLD  BOND  STREET 


PARIS 

2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


%//// 


Edward  Thayer  Monroe 


(Rergdorf 

UOODMAN 


616  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YOR 


tNUt 


Hergdorf-Cjoociman  imports  this  two 
piece  sport  dress  of  Rodier  knitted 
fabric  presented  with  an  original  scarf. 
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XO  I  M M  ED  Sy  tl\e  Smart 

jYem  ' IJorker 


1  '  al/ 


Jtf  QcltaMon 
Sufficicnihi  liiritd 
t?  permit  Int  most 
btcotniiiq  seUctkmf 

SMADe-7D-0*CER. 


Produce  the 
Characteristic 
Clothes  of  a 
Gen  tie  man 


McCutcheon  Building 

607-609  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


/fn  extremely  graceful  picture  frock 
composed  of  billowing  layers  of  tulle. 
Imported  by  Bontcit,  Teller  If  Co. 


Truly  a  gorgeous  gown  and  one  that  could  be  created  only  by  an  artist.  The  un- 
even hem  line  is  almost  the  invariable  rule  and  gives  a  wide  latitude  to  the 
designer  who  uses  this  method  to  take  care  of  much  of  the  fullness  inserted  in 
various  ways.  The  neck  lines  are  varied  but  there  is  more  of  a  tendency  toward 
the  square  line,  and  the  one-sided  effect  is  apparent.  In  the  most  elaborate  gowns 
the  backs  are  cut  very  low  either  in  a  U  shape  or  a  deep  V. 

A  cloth  of  gold  gown  that  is  extremely  wearable  and  embraces  the  new 
features  is  shown  below,  the  neck  line  and  the  wide  graceful  girdle  making 
it  a  becoming  type  for  either  a  matron  or  a  younger  woman.  At  the  top  of  this 
page  is  pictured  a  charming  tulle  model  that  will  be  the  envy  of  many  a  debu- 
tante, for  it  is  decidedly  a  young  girl's  frock  with  its  rows  and  rows  of  billowing 
tulle. 

While  an  attempt  is  made  each  year  to  launch  taffeta,  without  any  great 
success,  such  attractive  frocks  are  shown  of  it  this  season  that  it  will  surely 
enjoy  some  vogue.  It  has  been  cleverly  handled  in  the  important  collections. 
The  body  of  the  frock  is  usually  slim,  sometimes  frayed  at  the  hem  slightly, 
and  often  a  huge  chou  at  the  side  gives  it  pertness. 

1  here  is  the  usual  quota  of  laces  and  flowing  chiffons  that  will  always  have 
an  appeal,  but  the  lustrous  velvets  and  the  glimmering  metal  things,  together 
with  the  picture  frocks,  contribute  most  of  the  interest.  Truly,  all  in  all,  a  lovely 
season. 


Gold  cloth  is  used  for  this  frock,  and  the  uneven  hem  line  finished 
with  gold  beaded  fringe.    Imported  by  Bonvit,   Teller  If  Co. 
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""Wonderful  train,"  says 
the  Colonel.  "Courteous 
service  plus— an  apparently 
sincere  solicitude  for  our 
comfort  that  I  have  never 
seen  equaled  on  any  other 
railroad  here  or  abroad." 


Experienced  travelers  are  quick  to  appreciate 
the  congenial  atmosphere  and  many  unexpected 
courtesies  that  distinguish  the  Rock  Island's 

Golden  State  Limited 


De  Luxe  Train  to  California 


Route  of  surpassing  interest — direct — low  alti- 
tude. There  is  no  shorter  line — no  quicker  time. 

Rock  Island-Southern  Pacific  service  includes  also 
the  Apache — same  popular  low  altitude  route. 


Rock  Island  Lines 

The  Road  of  Unusual  Service 

I Rock  Island  Travel  Service  Bureau,  La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  111.,  Please  send  booklets  descriptive  of  California  and  Golden  State  Limited.  71 
Name  Address  City  State  1  J| 
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WHERJEJQiCa 


;•>// 


HU1  RESORT 
AND  TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 

Established  1906 
Featured  every  month  in  seven  publications 
THE  QUALITY  GROUP  MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  HARPER'S,  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE,  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  and  WORLD'S  WORK,  also  in  COUNTRY  UFE 
Send  postage  for  advice  where  and  how  to  go.   The  right  hotel,  etc. 
For  space  and  rales  in  our  departments  write  to 
THE  WHERE-TO-GO  BUREAU,  Inc.  8  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass-  U.  S.  A. 
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LOS  ANGELES  CAL. 


California 

Raymond  -  Whitcomb 

Land  Cruises 

Special  Through  Trains 
Absolute  Luxury  in  Travel 
Interesting  Sightseeing 

Land  Cruises 
to  California 

Every  week    Through  trains 
with  stops  at  interesting  places 
in  the  South  and  Southwest 
Only  eight  days  to  Los  Angeles. 

Cruise  Tours 
to  California 

Trips  of  four  and  five  weeks 
that  cross  the  continent  on  the 
famous  Land  Cruise  trains 
Complete  sightseeing  in  Cali- 
fornia—with travel  there  mostly 
by  automobile  <r*o  Best  hotels. 

Hawaiian  Trips 

Traveling  by  Land  Cruise  trains 
in  America  and  sailing  to 
Hawaii  on  the  splendid  new 
liner,  "Malolo."  Comprehen- 
sive programs  of  sightseeing  in 
Hawaiian  Islands  O- California. 
January  11,  January25,  February  1 
Send  for  Book, "  Land  Cruises  " 

Five  West  Indies  Cruises 

December  22,  January  28 
February  9  6- 28,  March  31 

Round  Africa  Cruise 

January  14 

Mediterranean  Cruises 

January  216-  April  7 

Raymond  & 
Whitcomb  Co. 

12  Park  Street,  Boston 

NEW  YORK   PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES    SAN  FRANCISCO 


To  EUROPE 

l*<  (Mml,  Alai.n,  So.  Amir- 
lea,  "Around  Iki  World"  and 
olkir  truuri.     Travil  In  Ihi 
Unltld  Slolis  and  Canada. 

w 

•  fiend  yuu  dMCXinl  ive 

Hteratnr*.  We  off er  -  .ir  il  l.-  accommodations 
rit  rn,  iNcr.-ar-f  over  »  uimlard  tartl!"*.  < '«illeRt;i t  e 
Tour*  to  Europe,  37  Days,  All  Expenses,  $385. 
Other  conducted  tours  up  to  $2,^00.  Cruises  to 
tbe  West  Indies,  the  M.-.literranean.  South 
America- Africa.  Around-lhe-  World,  lndepen- 
deot,  inclusive  travel  arranged  anywhere. 
Steamship  aod  Railway  Tickets.  Air  Travel. 
.Sightseeing,  Automobile  rentals,  with  or  with- 
out chauffeur.  Inquiries  involve  no  obligation. 
Tell  ua  where  you  want  to  go  aod  -  k  for  rec- 
ommendations. We're  here  to  serve  you. 
ART  CRAFTS 

GUILD  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Dept.  4  K;  510  North  Dearborn,  Chicago 


KoftL  CLARK 

r        LOS  ANCELEX 

POSITIVEIY  FIHFPFOOF 
Hr-arl<inarters  for  travelers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  555  rooms — each 
with  private  bath.  European  plan 
For  folder,  rat^s— write  F.  M  Dim 
mick.  Lessee.  Hill.  het.  4th  and  5th 


fANNUYS  HOTEL 

1  LOS  ANGELES 

A  quiet  atmosphere  that  appeals 
to  persons  of  refinement.  World- 
famous  cafe.  Convenient  locft- 
Moderate  rates.  Folder  on 
request. 


ARKANSAS 


THE  ARKANSAS  HOT  SPRINGS 

Greatest  health  and  pleasure  resort  in  the 
world.  Owned  and  controlled  by  the 
United  States    Government.  Two 

18-bole  Golf  Courses.  Writeforparticulars. 
ARLINGTON  &  EASTMAN  HOTELS. 


DAYTONA  BEACH  FLA. 


Yield  to  the  irresistible  charm  of  the 
sub-tropics.  Gay  groups  of  young  folks,  in 
flannels  and  organdies,  troop  down  the  Beach 
to  dance  in  an  open  pavilion  in  winter. 
Crowds  throng  the  Great  Beach  to  watch 
some  marvel  of  speed  roaring  its  way  to  a 
World  Record.  The  golfer  tries  for  "par" 
to  his  heart's  content. 

Accommodations  are  plentiful ;  good 
food  bountiful.  Rooms,  apartments,  cottages 
and  spacious  villas  are  rentable  at  fair  rates. 

Clip  this  ad  and  send  it  to 
13  Daytona  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce 
DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLORIDA 


NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


(The  8t<Dttd@r 

New  Orleans 

One  of  America's  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRED  S.AMER  I  C0..ltd.  Proprietors 


Where-To-Go  for  Dec.  closes   Nov.  1 

~Wliere-To-(Io  advice  isnot  oj 'the  casual  variety 
from  any  one 's  say-so,  but  is  vttal  to  your 
satis/action.    It  costs  you  only  the  postage. 

NASSAU  BAHAMAS 


By  CUNARD- ANCHOR  LINES  new  oil 
burner!).  Rates  include  hotels,  guides 
drives,  fees.  "  Most  value  for  your  money  " 
by  undisputed  testimony. 

Round  the  World 

125  days,  #1250  to  #3000 

S  S  "Caledonia"   sailing  fan.  16 

Westward,  calling  Feb.  2,  at 

Los  Angeles 

8th  Cruise  over  a  delightful  itinerary  under 
the  auspices  of  the  originator  of  this  fas- 
cinating form  of  de  luxe  travel;  specially 
reserved  liner  run  like  a  private  5«<ht. 
Includes  Havana,  Panama  Canal,  Los  An- 
geles, Hilo. Honolulu,  Manila,  .Java,  Iturina, 
(  e\lon,  Egypt,  Italy,  the  Riviera,  etc., 
with  special  emphasis  on  tbe  vlsttsto  Japan 
and  China,  India,  Egypt,  Palestine  and 
Greece,  stop-over  longer  in  Europe  in  the 
spring  season. 

Mediterranean 

65  days,  #600  to  #1700 

s  s  "Transylvania"  sailing  Jan.  25 

24th  cruise,  specially  featuring  Spain,  15 
days  Palestine,  Egypl  and  Rome.  Many 
other  Important  visits  too.  Stop-over  in 
Europe  II  desired. 

4th  Annual  Summer  Cruise  to 
Norway  and  Western  Mediter- 
ranean  ;  June  30 ;  52  days  ; 
#600  to  $1300 

FRANK  C.  CLARK 

Times  Building,  N.  Y. 


JUmen.t't  r— small  copy  is  Jlio \n  Wha  t  -  TV  Co 
Where- To- Co  blunt  et  a  IF.  6. income  tax  pay  eft 


Beautiful  Balmy  Bahamas 

ISLES  OF  PERPETUAL  JUNE 
HOTEL  FORT  M0NTA0U.  NASSAU,  N.P. 
Palatial.  Fireproof.  Overlooking  Emerald  Seas 
Every  Outdoor  Sport.   Open  all  year 


HONOLULU 
CALIFORNIA 
FLORIDA 
ROUND  THE  WORLD 
MEDITERRANEAN  & 

WEST  INDIES  CRUISES  £f"'i<;?',i"!V  A»k  ,or 

Book  H. 

Gillespie,  Kinports&BeardTravelAg  cy 

8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City  or  210  S.  17th  St,. 
Phila.Mp.ija.  Est.  18tU-3flth  yon. . 


Smnll  Seloct  Ef-cort<*d 
Parties,  Jan. ,  P«b,  ami 
Marrh.  Beet  of  accom- 
modations on  LufBft 
steamers  with  many 
an  to  t  ri  p« .  A 1 1  cx  pen 86b 
in  one  low  rale 
Full   information  on 


Day  Tours 
250  and  up 

rare  delight.  Grace 
Line  offices  and  banks  throughout 
South  America  with  experienced 
American  Agents  to  assist  you. 
Optional  stopovers  for  Waiting  at 
tractive  points.  All  outside  rooms 
Laundry.  Swimming  pool.  TJn 
excelled  cuisine. 

Send  for  attractive  new  booklet 
L.11B,ft:       T"  describing  Special  Reduced 

Kcuador  Saf0  jn(lepent]ent  Tours. 

GRACE  LINE  »o7kerc% 


Panama 

Canal 
Bolivia 
Pern 
Chile 
Colombia 


Nassau 

Bahamas 


Southward  in  eternal  spring, 
bathed  in  golden  sunshine 
where  trade  winds  blow  lies 
Nassau,  the  jewel-city.  This 
British  colony  offers  free- 
dom, rest,  golf,  tennis,  surf- 
bathing,  fishing,  sailing. 


Fine  hnt<*ts  an*!  boarding 
houses.  'iYz  days'  sail  f  m 
New  York  ;  10  hours  from 
Miami.  Munson  S.  S.  line. 
Pass.  Dept.  New  York  City, 
139,  N.  E.  3rd.  Ave.,  Miami, 
Fla.  Canadian  Gover't  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
Clarke  S.  S.  Inc.,  158,  S.  E. 
1st.  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Free  Booklet.  Nassau  Dev. 
Board,  Nassau,  N.  P. 


'Isle  of  June" 


Temple  Tours 

Ma'.te  your  travel  mean  more. 

Mediterranean  Cruise-Tour 

The  Winter  Trip  Supreme 

Sailing  January  16 

Luxurious  Cruise  with  adequate  land 
travel  through  the  Wonderlands  of 
Etrypt,  Palestine,  Syria  and  Araliia. 
Cedarsof  Lebanqfl^Long  Hidden  Petra. 
Genial  Cultured  Leaders, 
Limited  Group 
**•***•• 

Spring  Tours  to  Europe 

Sailing  March,  April,  May 

Popular  Mediterranean  Steamers 
Picturesiiue  Seasonable  Itoutes 
Carefull v  Planned  Sightseeing 
Moderate  1'rices, —  Splendid  Values 
See  us  or  write/or  Booklets 

Temple  Tours,  Inc. 

447-B  Park  Sq.  Bldg.,  Boston. 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


Department  of  Travel  and 
Resort  Information 

This  department  is  for  Country  Life's  readers  who  desire  infor- 
mation regarding  travel  and  resorts. 

Booklets  listed  below  wilt  be  sent  free  of  charge.  Order  by 
numlier  only  using  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  page  138. 

WATER  TRIPS 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway* 
3  Travel  Suggestions 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamship' 
187  South     American-Africa     Cruise— S.S.     Empress     of  France. 
leaving  New  \ork.  .Tan.  2  4.   192  8 

Round  the  World,  December  2,  1927 — Empress  of  Australia 
Fifth  Annual  Mediterranean  Cruise — Feb.  4.  1928 
West  Indies  Cruises — S.S.  Montroyal.  leaving  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 2G.  192S,  and  February  29,  192S. 


216 
256 
259 


2G0 
2G1 
262 


2(13 
264 


2G9 
270 
271 


258 
268 


77 
248 
258 


41 
247 


22G 
227 


264 
262 
2  73 


Frank  C.  Clark 
Around  the  World — S.S. 
uary  1G.  192  8. 
Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S 
January  25,  1928. 
Western   Mediterranean  and  Norway  Cruise — S.S.  Lorifostrio. 
leaving  New  York,  June  30,  1928. 

Thomas  Cook  & 


Caledonia,  leaving  New  York.  Jan- 
Transylvania,  leaving  New  York, 


Franconia 
S.S 


-leaves    New  York 


Volendam,    leaving  New 


Son* 

World    Cruise — Cunard   S.  S. 

Jan.  7,  1928 

South   America-Africa  Cruise, 
York,  February  4,  1928 
Educational  Tours,  192  8. 
European  Air  Travel. 

Cunard  Line' 

Special  Sailing  to  the  Riviera,  Italy,  and  Egypt,  leaving  New 
link  on  tile  S.S.  Carinthia,  December  3  1927 

p^iSt,2LS"^eW_.YcaL  15  day  cruise  10  the  West  Indies— S.S 
rrarwonia,  leaving  New  York,  December  20,  1927 

u m'v  »?  ?J'juiset^S^-  CaUf°r"ia'  '"Vine  New'  York,  Jan- 
tiaiy  21,   1928  and  February  25,  1928. 

nollar  Steamship  Line" 
Round  America  Tours 

Round    the    World    by   way   of   the   Orient— Egypt  and 
Mediterranean;  leaves  New  York  every  two  weeks 
(  a  itornia.  via  Havana  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Presl™entTOL1nersr°Pe  l*'a  Medlterranea"— The  New  Route 

Frank  Tourist  Co." 
Mediterranean  Cruise 
25.  1928 

West  Indies  Cruise — S.S. 
ruray  16,  192  8. 


the 


S.S.  Scythia,  leaving  New  York  Jan 
Veendam,  leaving  New  York,  Feb- 
Frmch  Line" 

SaViT-The  PaiSS'shlp1*  ™'  "  the  French  L"»  ^ 

Hamburg- American  Line" 
Arross  the  Atlantic 
The  New  S.S.  JVcin  Vorl- 
Around    the    World — S  S 
7,  1928 

Holland  America  Line" 
Holland  America  Line 
Mediterranean  Cruise — S  S 
2.  1928 

Suiilli   America — Africa  Cruis 
Jtork  Fein  uary  4,  192  8 


Resolute — leaves   New   York.  Jan. 

Rotterdam,    leaves    N.    Y.  Feb. 
S.S.   Volendam,  leaving  New 


ages  to  the  Mediterranean — 1928 
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196 

257 
263 
265 
266 
267 

265 

2G0 
261 

84 
86 

87 
88 
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International  Mercantile  Marin 
Europe  for  All 
Travel  Map  of  Europe 

Italian  Line" 
Special  Winter  Voy 

Lamport  it  Holt 
To  Soul  li  America. 

Lloyd  Sahaudo" 
Genoa 

S.S.  Conte  Jlianeamano 
S.S.  Conte  Verde 
S.S.  Conte  Rosso 

Matson  Line* 
Hawaii 

Munson  S.S.  Lines" 
South  America 

Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Co. 
Philadelphia  direct  to  Miami. 

North  German  Lloyd 
Transatlantic  Travel  Deluxe 
Muenchen — The  Latest  One  Cabin  Liner 

Panama  Pacific  Line 
Coast  to  Coast 
Around  and  Across  America 

Raymond  rf  Whitcomb' 
Round  Africa  Cruise — S.S.  Laconia 
1928 

Round  the  World  Cruise — S.S 
18,  1928 

South  American  Tours,  leaving  New  York  Jan  5 
Feb.  2.  1928 

Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.  Carinthia,  leaving  N 
21,  1928 


leaving  N.   Y.   Jan.  14. 


Samaria,  leaving  N.  Y. 

14, 
T. 


Jan. 
and 
Jan. 


West  Indies  Cruise — S.S.  Columbus,  leaving  New  York.  Feb- 
ruary  9,  1928. 

Spring  Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.  Carinthia,  leaving  New 
York,  April   7,  1928. 

North  Cape  Cruise — S.S.  Carinthia.  leaving  New  York  In  later 
June. 

Union  Castle  Line' 

Tours  Around  South  Africa 

United  Fruit  Company' 
Fifteen  Day  Tour  to  British  West  Indies 
Twenty-tour  Day   Caribbean  Cruises 

Ward  Line* 
All   Inclusive  Cruises 
10  to  IS  Days 

Cuba.  The  Loveliest  Land  the  Human  Eye  a  Have  Ever  Seen 

White  Star  Line' 
S.S.  Olympic 
S.S.  Homeric 
S.S.  Majestic 

LAND  TRIPS— American 


Havana   Ranging   in   Duration  from 


Baltimon   <t  Ohio  R.R. 
2  77  Florida  and  The  South. 

Dollar  St'amship  Line" 
93  Round  America  Tours 
Front  Tourist  Co." 
32  Independent  Travel  in  America 
Florida  East  Coast  Ii.lt. 
The  East  Coast  of  Florida. 
Along  the  Gulf  Stream  Season  of  1927-28. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb* 
Land  Cruises  to  California 
Land  Cruises  In  America 
Rock  Island  Railway' 
Colorado  via  Rock  Island  All  Expense  Tours 
lYr.-onally   Conducted  Tours  to  Colorado 
On  Your  Way  to  California 
California,  the  Golden  State 
Colorado,  under  the  Turquoise  Sky 
Coldell  State   Polite  to  Southern  California. 
A  map  that  talks. 
Tile  De  Luxe  Golden  State  Ltd. 

•Country  Life  Advertiser 
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TRAVEL-TOURS 


Where  the 
SUN  Shines 
Every  Day~ 


Let  aa  help  you  pK 
cation  in  thia  litnd  of  history 


1  now  n  winter  vo- 

—  ...  . — „  of  history  mystery 

and  romance,  where  every  outdoor  sport 
is  at  its  finest;  where  tho 
flowers  are  blooming  and 
(rood  hotels  afford  every 
modern  convenience,  at 
moderate  prices.  Easily 
reached  from  all  parts  of 

Atiuticu  ..11  s[>I<-n.1m|  il  

train*.  Write  ...  K.  I  >  IV,  y 
G.  P.  A  Room  GOO.  9th  A 
Hr<iiulw:iy,  Lmtisvillv,  Ky.,  for 
omiiU-ii-  informittion  iihmit  tho 
Gulf  Coast  as  a  phtco  to  live,  a 
it  und  a  placu  to 


LOUISVILLE  £r  NASHVILLE  R.R 


Our  for?ns  close  the  first  day  of  each  month. 
Ask  Where-to^o  Bureau^  8  Beacon  Street + 
boston^  for  space  &  rates  in  our  department. 


CRUISES-TOURS_ 


South 
America 

Through  tropical  seas  to  the 
gay  Capitals  below  the  Line; 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and 
down  t  he  West  Coast;across  the 
Andes  and  the  Pampas  and  up 
the  East  Coast;  stocking  your 
memory  with  experiences  on 
this  amazing  continent  of  vast 
distances  and  boundless 
interest. 

Two  Attractive  Tours 
12  weeks  duration,  sailing 
January  19  and  February  2 
A  masterhand  itinerary  that 
takes  you  to  Panama  Canal, 
Lima,  Mollendo,  Arequipa, 
Cuzco,  La  Paz,  Lake  Titicaca, 
Antofagasta,  Valparaiso, 
Santiago,  the  Andes  and  the 
Pampas,  Buenos  Aires, 
Montevideo,  Santos,  Sao  Paulo, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Descriptive  Brochure  on  request 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

New  York      Philadelphia  Baltimore 

Boston         Chicago         St.  Louis 
SanFranciaco  LosAngeles  Portland, Ore, 
Toronto       Montreal  Vancouver 


CRUISES-TOURS 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Whcrc-To-Go  it  concluded  on  the  next  pate 
 VIRGINIA  


GREAT 


FLEET 

Caribbean 
Cruises 

Twice  every  week  from  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  cruises  of  from 
10  to  24  days,  with  all  expenses 
paid,  including  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, motor  trips  and  railroad 
fares.  You  can  visit 

HAVANA  JAMAICA 
PANAMA  CANAL    COSTA  RICA 
GUATEMALA  COLOMBIAN  PORTS 
HONDURAS 

— travel  on  ships  built  especially 
for  tropical  service.  Cool,  airy  out- 
side staterooms,  good  food  and 
service  that  makes  "every  passen- 
ger a  guest."  Write  for  booklets. 

Passenger  Traffic  Department 
UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Rm.  1620, 17  Battery  P1..N.  Y.C. 


MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISE 

TOUR  DELUXE 

94  days.  Sailing  January  16th.  Price  $2150.00 
TO  I'M  AM  TO  I*  IIS 

30.1  South  Aiken  Avenue,  i'ittsl'unrh,  I'enn. 

II  PACIFIC  LINE  II 


%s^  Calling  at  Cristobal, 


Calling  at  Cristobal, 


Balboa,  Callao,  Mollendo,  Arica, 
lquique,  Antofagasta,  Valparaiso 

EBRO  and  ESSEQUIBO 

Designed  and  built  for  tropical 
voyaging.  All  outside  staterooms. 
Cabins  de-luxe... rooms  with  priv- 
ate bath.. -broad  promenade  decks 
. .  .orchestra- .  -dancing- 
■^Tours  around  South  America  arranged 
The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

26  B* way,  N.Y.,oryourIocaltravelagent 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ks,  Hotel  St.  James  NTis 

Midway  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway.  An 
hotel  of  quiet  dignity,  having  the  atmosphere  and 
appointments  of  a  well-conditioned  home.  Much 
favored  hy  women  traveling  without  eecort.  3  min- 
utes' walk  to  40  theatres  and  all  best  shops.  Rates 
and  booklet  on  application.       W.  Johnson  Qtjinn. 


HOTEL  NEW  WESTON 

34  East  50th  Street 

Between  Park  and  Madison  Avenues 

Situated  in  a  quiet  and  desirable  neighborhood, 
convenient  to  theatre  and  shopping  districts.  Large 
and  comfortable  rooms.  Restaurant  a  la  carte. 
Rates  and  booklet  on  application.  


Thanksgiving 
Dinner 
in  Old  Virginia 

NO  day  of  the  year  is  dearer 
to  the  hearts  of  Ameri' 
cans  than  Thanksgiving.  What 
could  be  more  fitting  than  to 
spend  this  holiday  in  Old  Vir* 
ginia — near  the  very  spot  where 
our  pioneer  forefathers  first 
settled  in  America? 

Southern  hospitality,  southern 
climate,  and  southern  cooking.'  The 
home  of  Lynnhaven  Oysters,  Pruv 
cesse  Anne  Turkeys,  Smithfield 
Hams  served  as  only  the  South  can 
make  them!  Fascinating  old  his- 
toric  landmarks.  Golf  on  famous 
courses.  If  you  like,  a  chance  nearby 
to  bag  a  couple  of  canvas-backs  to 
bring  home  with  you. 

Special  Thanksgiving  trips  have 
been  arranged.  Write  The  Tourist 
Information  Bureau,  Dept.  J.,  for 
particulars. 

NORFOLK 
PORTSMOUTH 


The  seven  magazines  The  Where-to  go  Bureau 
uses  regularly  are  all  quality  publications, 
are  welcome  visitors  monthly  in  our  best 
ho  mes  and  influence  quality  people  every  where 


Panama 

facific 
-Ml.  fine 


•IONAL    MERCANTILE    MARINE  COM 


15-Day 
Voyages 
o'n  large 
ocean  liners. 
Sfsbt-  seeing 
en  route. 
Check  your 
auto  as  bad- 
sage. 


Reduced  Rates  Now: 

$260  (up)  First  Class,  one 
way,  $360  (up)  First  Class 
round  trip,  one  way  water 
and  one  way  rail.  Lower- 
rates  in  other  classes. 


No.  1  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 


Where-  To-do  Travel  in  fluence  is  world  wide 
Always  advertise  as  widely  as  you  art  able. 


'Round»eWorld$990 


Europe,  37  (lavs,  $295.    Motor  tours,  j?7  a 
day  up.  Booklet  A  of  200  Tours  sent  free. 
ALLEN  TOXTR8,  Inc. 
80  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


4TH  ANNUAL 
SOUTH 
AMERICAN 

!  Cruise  Tour,  including] 
the  MARDI  GRASat; 
BUENOS  AIRES 

Ton  visit  Rio  de  Janeiro,  world's  most  beautiful 
city.  Fascinating  days,  sightseeing  in  "B.  A."  — 
the  Paris  of  South  America.  Excursion  to  world's 
largest  Coffee  Plantations  at  Campinas.  A  delight- 
ful voyage  of  recreation  and  entertainment,  with 
st'<ps  at  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Sao 
Paulo,  Pernambuco,  Trinidad.  Barbados. 

S.S.  VANDYCK 

Built  for  Tropical  Voyaging 


m  JAN. 21, 1928, 

SEl  $995 

Conducted  1  and  Up  I 

Cruise  Tourfesfiffffffjfjsaaisjjjjjjjjjfff 

LAMPORT  &  HOLT  LINE 

2fi  Broadway.  New  York,  or  yonr  local  travel  agent 


Inclasive  of 
Hotels  ud 
Si  glil  seeing 
Ashore 


$10502-$  AROUND 

M  EEKLY  TOTRS  the  WORLD 
Largest  and  finest  Pacific  steamers. 
Rate  includes  rail  from  any  city  in 
United  States  back  to  starting  point. 
Best  outside  rooms  (beds  not  berths). 
We  representall  steamship  Lines  <&  Cruises 

Send  Jor  Literature 

ROBERTSON  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Hibernian  Buildini;,  I.os  Angeles,  Calif. 

CEORCIA 


Outdoors — This  Winter,  in 
a  Climate  Surpassing  even 
the  Riviera! 

COME  to  Augusta  for  sunshine— dur- 
ing the  winter  there  is  a  daily 
average  of  6.44  hours,  compared  with 
4. 53  hours  of  sunshine  on  the  Riviera. 
Come  to  Augusta  for  outdoor  sports, 
in  a  climate  that  is  ideal — a  wintet 
average  oi  51.3  degrees,contrasted  with, 
a  temperature  of  49  degrees  at  the 
European  mecca. 

Hotel  accommodations  here  are  un- 
equalled in  the  South. 
Let  us  send  you  descrip- 
tive booklet.  Address: 
)  Chamber  of  Commerce 


j\u$iisla 


ThiS  Newest 
Inrand  finest 


Delightful 
atmos- 
phere. All 
facilities 
for  diagno- 
sis, baths, 
rest  cure, 
diets,  di- 
version. v 
Fine  build-  //if 

K.  health  resort 

B LACK M AN  HEALTH  RESORT 

1821  Peathtree  Road        ATLANTA,  6 A. 
Booklet 
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^380 

«p     ■  -via 

teSiV^  'Swish  Ambucas" 

Days  of  delight  on  a  lnxnrious  Pan- 
ama Mail  Liner.  Outside  rooms,  Simmons  beds. 
Excellent  meals.  Music.  Swimming  Pool.  l  aundry. 
Deck  Games.  Throush  the  Panama  Can.il  wit" 
visits  in  Central  America  including  capitals  ot 
Guatemala* Salvador.  Water-Rail Tonrs  from  four 
home  town  on  main  line  points  and  back.  *irs 
class  transportation,  meals  and  bed  on  steamer. 
Return  by  rail  with  stop-overs  at  Apache  Trail, 
Yellowstone,  SQrand  CaDjon,  Tosemite.  Slight  ad- 
ditional cost  via  Portland  or  Vancouver.  Bookie"  t 
on  request.  1 


PANAMA  MAIL 
S.  S.  CO. 

10  Hanover  Square 
New  York 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Luxury  Liners  Direct  From\ 

Los  Angeles 


awau 

Sailings  3  Saturdays  out  of  4 
Over  the  Popular  Southern  Route 
One  Way— $90  up 
3-WEEKS  INCLUSIVE  TOURS 
$178.50  —  up 

Los  Angeles  Steamship  Co. 

730  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
505  Fifth  Ave.  140  S.  Dearborn 

New  York       6o-io  Chicago 


VISIT  the  great  color- 
ful cities  of  the  East 
Coast— Rio  de  Janeiro,  Monte- 
video, and  Buenos  Aires. 
The  gay  boulevards,  the 
cafes,  the  opera,  the  race 
track... the  Old  World  and 
the  New  World  side  by  side 
in  picturesque  contrast. 

Go  to  this  glamorous  land  in 
amagnificent21,000  ton  liner, 
sumptuously  equipped.  Fort- 
nightly sailings  from  New  York. 

Fastest  Time — Fastest  Ships 
American  Legion     Pan  America 
Western  World    Southern  Cross 

MUNSON 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 

67  Wall  Street,  New  York 
Bowling  Green  3300 


30  DAYS  IN  PALESTINE 
AND  EGYPT 
MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISE  90  Days 

Many  shore  excursions.    Upper  Egypt — Kharga 
s  —Jerusalem  In  April— Paris;  battlefields. 
March  sailing —  Jl. 250  to  $1,500  inclusive. 

MISS  M.  D.  ROBIE,  Rush  City,  Minn. 


When  writing  to  these  advertisers  will  you 
please  mention   The    Where  to  go  Bureau! 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


For  Good  Times  ^  % 

Golf,  Riding,  Tennis,  etc. 

Enjoy  a  season  of  social  gay- 
etv  and  outdoor  sports.  Only 
15}  hours  New  York  City,  thru 
Pullmans.  Carolina  '  Hotel 
now  open.  Address  General 
Office,  Plnehurst,  N.  C. 


PINE  BLUFF  INN 

PINE  BLUFF,  N.  C. 

(Fire  miles  from  finehurst,  N.  C.) 
New,  Modern,  Brick  Building;,  beauti- 1 
fully  furnished.  Every  convenience,  f 
Free  auto  transportation  to  and  from  [ 
Pinehurst  for  Golf.  J 
Good  Quail  shooting  in  vicinity. 
Rates  W>  to  $8  per  day  until  Feb.  15,  '28  [ 


BOSTON  MASS. 


rfolelSfyeraton 


On  th«  beautiful 
Charles,  furnished 
suites  or  tingle 
rooms  during  your 
stay  in  Boston. 
Write  for  Folder. 


91  Bay  State  Rd. 
BOSTON,  MASS.  4 


The  W her e-To-Qo  system  influences  the  people 
comprising  the  cream  of  alt  Travel  prospects. 
Our  w/vrrtisers  waste,  no  money  in  presenting 
[hen  invitations  to  people  who  cannot  accept. 


TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 

Stops  and  prevents  the  Nausea  of 
Sea,  Train,  Auto,  and  Air  Sickness. 
25  years  in  use.  5 
75c.  cV  $1.50  at  Drug  Stores 
or  direct  on  receipt  of  Price 

Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  Ltd.  N.V.  City 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Find  adventure 
beyond  tropical  horizons 

ON  THE  NINTH  ANNUAL 
CRUISE -TOUR  TO  THE 

WEST  INDIES  and 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

67  matchless  days  of  pleasure  — a  proces- 
sion of  wonderful  seaports— a  varied  array 
of  shore  excursions  into  intriguing  lands- 
Cuba!  Panama!  Peru!  Chile!  Argentine 
Uruguay!  Brazil!  Trinidad!  Barbados! 
Martinique!  , 
American  Express  Tour  Managers  smooth 
the  way  en  route  and  ashore.  Long  auto 
drives!— intensely  interesting  side  journeys 
by  launch  and  train !  —  All  expenses  are  in- 
cluded in  the  cruise  fare.  No  additional 
extra-expense  optional  trips. 

FARE  (67  days)  $  1 89  5  minimum 

Sailing  fromNew  York  January  26, 1928 

AH  outside,  roomy  cabins  andmodern com- 
forts on  splendid,  spacious  ships. .Write 
for  complete,  descriptive  booklet  E 
or  apply  to  the  nearest  American  Express 
office  for  further  details,  reservations,  etc. 

American 
Express 

'Travel  "Department 
65  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

(.Always  Oirry 
^American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 


Cruises!  Tours! 

To  MEDITERRANEAN,  PALESTINE, 
EGYPT,  and  EUROPE 

By  S.  S.  Adriatic,  sailing  from  New  York 
Jan.  7th,  Feb. 25th.  Interesting  Itinerary, 
unusually  efficient  personal  service.  Write 
for  the  booklet.  "'J lie  Mediterranean." 
Knrone  by  Motor:  Golden  warmth  of 
Italy,  North  Africa  for  the  winter  months, 
all  arrangements  perfected  In  advance. 
Write  for  "JCurope  by  Motor." 
in. 1.  iM  iMi.  ni  Tonri   (unescorted)  ar 
ranged  to  all  parts  of  the  Continent  to  com. 
ply  with  your  Individual  requirements. 

Franco-Belgique  Tours  Co.> 

Travel  Comfort. . . .  Travel  Service. 
551-5tta  Ave  ,  Box  A-l,  NewYork,  N.Y. 


CAMDEN  S.  C. 


CAMDEN 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  Sunshine  Town  Amid  the  Pines 

Warm,  yet  bracing  ait,  rich  with  the  fra- 
grance of  the  pines.  All  outdoor  sports. 
Hotels  and  cottages  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices.  For  booklet  write 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
112  Broad  St.  Camden.  S.  C. 


4 

M 


WINTER 
VOYAGES 


to  the 


editerranean 


Glorious  voyages  over  the  sunny,  southern  route 
on  ships  of  luxurious  comfort — to  lands  of  mystic 
beauty,  eternal  romance — winter  playgrounds  of 
the  world.    New  delights  of  cuisine  and  service  await 
you — every  detail  of  ocean  travel  perfected  to  the  satis- 
faction of  discriminating  passengers. 

Special  Voyages  by  the  "Roman  Splendor"  Ships 

S.  S.  "DUILIO,"  Jan.  7   S.  S.  "ROMA,"  Jan.  28 

Calling  at  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Naples,  and  Genoa 

Special  Voyages  by  S.S.  "COLOMBO,"  Jan.  1 7  and  Feb.  24 

This  popular  cabin  class  steamer  of  home-like  comfort  and  refinement  calls  at 
Casablanca,  door  of  Morocco;  Gibraltar,  Palermo,  Naples,  and  Genoa 

Optional  tours  of  exceptional  interest  are  offered  at  all  ports  of  call. 
Regular  Sailings  Direct  to  Italy— Nov.  3,  10,  26,  Dec.  8-13,  Mar.  10,  24 

Tf  lUwtratsd  Booklets,  rules,  and  full  information  sent  on  request 

l\  I  |  I         NAVIGAZIONE  GENERALE  ITALIANA 

I    ^1   %  Italia  America  Shipping  Corporation,  General  Agents 

w    ^^v^  1  State  Street,  New  York,  or  local  steamship  agents 


{Concluded  from  page  136) 

LAND  TRIPS— American  (Continued) 

Rolls  Roi/ce 
204  Rolls  Royce  Rental  Service.  N.  Y.  C. 

Southern  Pacific  Lines* 
125  California 

12  6  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 
131  Tioga  Pass  Auto  Tour 

133  California  for  Tourist 

134  Yosemite 

Union  Pacific  Rys.' 

234  Death  Valley 

235  Along  the  Union  Pacific  System 

237  Zion   National   Park.   Bryce   Canyon,   and   North   River  Grand 

Canyon 
239  California 

241  Y'ellowstone  National  Park 

LAND  TRIPS— Foreign 

Cunard  Line* 
198  To  and  Through  Great  Britain 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
251  Europe  for  the  Independent  Traveler 

French  Line* 
136  France 

13  7  Paris  of  Spires  and  Towers 

138  North  African  Motor  Tours 

139  Across  North  Africa 

110  The   M*gic   of   Islam — Algeria.    Tunisia,   Morocco  (French). 
The  Desert 

141  Across  the  Desert 

142  Morocco — Sunlit- Exotic- Oriental 

German  Railways  Information  Office* 

143  Traveling  in  Beautiful  Germany 

144  Beautiful  Bavaria 

145  The  Rhine 

146  Aeroplane  Trips  in  Germany 

147  Germany — The  Rhine 

148  To  the   Bavarian  Alps — By   Electric  Train   from   Munich  to 

Garmisch 

Hamburg- American  Line* 

149  Ireland 

150  Germany 
1  5 1  France 

152  British  Isles 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb* 
193  Europe 

233  Guide  to  European  Travel 
Red  Star  Line* 

153  Belgium 

UNITED  STATES  TERRITORIES 

HAWAII 
Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau* 

154  Tourfax 

155  The  Story  of  Hawaii 

156  Hawaii   National  Park 

157  Rules  and  Regulations — Descriptive 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS — American 

The  All  Year  Club  of  Southern  California' 
159  Southern  California  Year  Round  Varation  Land  Supremo 


Del  Monte  Hotel,  Del  Monte,  Calif. 

C.len  Springs  Hotel  Co. 
Glen  Springs  Hotel.  Watkins  Glen.  N.  Y. 
The  Savoy-Plaza.-   New  York  City 
French  Lick.*  French  Lick.  Indiana 

United  Hotels  Company* 
The  Roosevelt.  New  York  City 
The  Benjamin  Franklin.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Olympic,  Seattle,  Wash. 
The  Ctica,  Utica.  N.  Y. 
The  Bancroft.  Worcester,  Mass. 
The  Ten  Eyck.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  Onondaga,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
The  Rochester.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Seneca.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Niagara.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
The  Lawrence,  Erie,  Pa. 
The  Portage,  Akron,  Ohio 
The  Ditrant,  Flint,  Mich. 
The  Robert  Treat.  Newark.  N.  J. 
The  Alexander  Hamilton.  Paterson,  N.  J. 
The  Stacy  Trent,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
The  Pen  Harris.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
The  Mountroyal.  Montreal,  Canada 
King  Edward,  Toronto,  Canada 
Royal  Connaught,  Hamilton,  Canada 
The  Clifton.  Niagara  Falls.  Canada 
Prince  Edward,  Windsor,  Canada 
The  Admiral  Bcalty.  St.  John,  N.  B. 
The  General  Ogelthorpe,  Savannah,  Ga. 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS — Foreign 

German  Railways  Information  Office* 
Germany — Cassel 

Germany — Baden.  Black  Forest  and  the  Lake  of  Constancy 

Germany,  the  Towns  of  Northern  Bavaria 
German  Spas  and  Watering  Places 

Thos.  Cook  &  Sons 
Hotel  Plaza,  Havana,  Cuba. 
Hotel  Palace,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 

Abercrombie  <£  Fitch 
Luggage 

Bankers'  Trust  Company 
A.  B.  A.  Travelers  Checks 

Bill  &  Howell* 
Fllmo  Cameras 

Bi  nson  &  Hedges 
Cigarettes,  Cigars,  and  Smoking  Accessories 

Dion's 

Week-end  Boxes  of  Cake 
Bon  Voyage  Boxes 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.*  * 
Cine  Kodaks 

List  of   Eastman  Kodak  Branches  throughout  the  World 

Hartmann* 
Trunks 


253 
267 
268 

169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
1  79 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
274 


172 
173 
174 
175 


206 
223 
207 
208 


209 
210 


211 
212 

213 

214 

215 


Revelation  Suitcase  Co 
Revelation  Suitcases 

IV.  IV.  OTntlMp* 
Winship  Wardrobe  Trunks 


Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 

Country  Life,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the  following  booklets. 
(Insert  numbers  from  list.)  From  Foreign  Countries,  except  Canada, 

enclose  10c  in  stamps. 

Name   

P.  O.  Address   


•Country  Life  Advertiser 
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Fruit  and  vegetable  juices  stain  it?  Not  this  sink! 

It's  the  new  Acid-Resisting "Three  8's"  Sink  by  Standard" 


■t- 


The  Glenmere 
with  drainboard  at  left 
end.  In  the  main  illustra- 
tion is  the  BRENT- 
WOOD, double  drain- 
board  model. 


A  new  faucet  desif 
viding  for  both  hi 
cold  softwater.  The 
handle  is  for  colt 
water.  All  dist 
through  the  one  : 


C^/l")HEN  y°u  Slt  down  to  Christ- 
\Scs  rnas  dinner  — and  father 
begins  his  ceremony  over  the 
golden-brown  bird — and  Bobby's 
roving  glance  is  taking  in  a  glo- 
rious procession  of  cranberries, 
preserves,  potatoes  and  salad — 

What  of  your  kitchen  sink?  Is  it 
clean  and  sparkling  after  the  deluge 
of  cranberry  and  other  fruit  juices, 
vinegar  and  vegetable  strainings? 

You  will  have  added  cause  for 
happiness  this  Christmas  if  your 
sink  is  the  "Three  8's"  sink.  Fruit 
and  vegetable  acids  cannot  rough- 
en or  discolor  its  Acid-Resisting 
Enamel.  Dirt  cannot  become 


ground  into  it.  A  quick  swish  of 
a  damp  cloth  keeps  its  hard,  glass- 
smooth  surface  glistening— always. 

See  the  "Three  8's"  sink  now 
at  a  "Standard"  Showroom.  Ob- 
serve the  8-inch  low  back  that  fits 
under  a  deep  window;  the  8-inch 
deep  sink  compartment,  deeper  by 
2  inches;  the  8-inch  deep  front  that 
gives  the  whole  sink  a  new  beauty. 
Be  sure  to  specify  Acid-Resisting 
Enamel  as  many  other  "Standard" 
models  are  also  made  in  regular  en- 
amel. The  trademark  c$Vandnr!d"A-R, 
identifying  Acid-Resisting  Enamel, 
is  impressed  in  every  "Three  8's" 
sink.  Write  for  interesting  booklet. 


Standard  t$anitatjs  TPfg.  Co. 

PITTSBURGH 

(^7  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


The  directly  atta 
garbage  container  o( 
reous  china  with  rei 
able  aluminum  reeer.  | 
can  he  rushed  hick 
the  sink  on  a  fold 
bracket. 


This  sanitary  step-saver 
is  also  available  in  heavy 
aluminum.  It  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  this  sink — not 
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NEW  JERSEY 


THE  CHARM  OF  ENGLAND 

in  Montdair's  exclusive  mountainside  colony,  commanding  extensive 
views.  Brick  stucco  and  timber  residence.  Entrance  hall,  living 
room,  music  room,  dining  room,  solarium  and  service  department, 
six  master  bedrooms,  large  sleeping  porch,  four  master  bathrooms, 
and  adequate  servant  quarters.  Charming  grounds,  terraces,  trees 
and  shrubs. 

For  this  and  other  fine  houses  and  estates 
Consult 


tiesMooney/nc 

H.nck  Bldq  .  Monlclair,  N.  J. 
Telephone  Montclair  9600,  9601,9602 


SUMMI  t  m 

Specialists  in  High  Class 
Properties  in  the  Hill  Country 
along  the  Lackawanna 

Jobs ~V>ecK~ Schmidt  (§j^ 

\  SUM  M  IT    Realtors  CHATHAM/ii 


WILLIAM  H.  HINTELMANN 

REAL  ESTATE  &  INSURANCE 
Specializing  in  COUNTRY  ESTATES 
and  MONMOUTH  COUNTY  FARMS 
Phone  600  Rumson,  N.  J. 


f  \ 

FOR  SALE:  Summit,  New  Jersey 

Stately  Georgian  Colonial  Mansion,  commanding  extensive 
view.  25  rooms,  6  baths,  large  solarium,  six  acres  of 
ground,  6-car  garage  with  chauffeur's  quarters,  two  8  room 
and  hath  cottages  for  servants  and  three  green  houses. 
Beautiful  garden.  Photographs  and  detailed  information 
upon  application. 


49  Union  Place 


GEORGE  MARVIN,  Realtor 


Phone  2252 


S  LJ  (VKjVI  IT 
Joan  ON^Chrystal 

REALTOR 

.3  BEE.CHW00D  ROAD  ry1->>-|  PH0NE.5UMMITI404. 


FOR  THE  FINE  PROPERTIES  IN 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

See  Eugene  V.  Welsh 

Opp.  Lackawanna  Station  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


25 


NEW  JERSEY 


I"  i  Him  "mi  minim  ilium 


NEW  JERSEY 


Woodfield— Short  Hills,  N.  J< 


A 

lence 
Distinction 
dd 
isive 
Surroundi  n  g  s 


E 


XCEPTIONALLY  desirable  estate  of  2  acres, 
artistically  landscaped,  with  every  natural  ad' 
vantage  fully  developed. 

Colonial  mansion  splendidly  planned  and  in  perfect 
condition.  Has  spacious  reception  hall,  music  room, 
library,  dining  room,  sun  parlor,  billiard  and  service 
rooms  on  first  floor.  Four  master  bedrooms  with 
baths,  children's  room,  ample  servants'  quarters. 
Every  room  has  open  fireplace.  The  house  alone 
cannot  be  duplicated  for  the  asking  price  of  $75,000. 

A  brochure  descriptive  of  the  property  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


Philip  J*  Bowers  &  Co 


Bowers 
*<>  Building, 


Newark,  N.  J* 


HOMESTEAD  FARMS 

On  the  Beautiful  Delaware  River 

Poultry  Farms,  modest  estates,  country  hotels,  village  and  country  town 
properties  near  the  Penna.  Railroad.  This  section  of  rolling  country  is 
very  picturesque  and  healthful.  Your  requirements  will  be  given  my 
immediate  personal  attention. 

THEODORE  L.  CULLEN,  Real  Estate 

Station,  Stockton  P.  O.,  Rosemont,  New  Jersey 

Phone:  Lambertville  935  R-3 


COUNTRY  HOME 

in  New  Jersey  on  State  Highway  Route  8. 
50  miles  from  New  York  City,  10  rooms 
and  bath  for  sale. 


T.  D.  EDSALL 


Hamburg 


New  Jersey 


GREYSTONE"  ON  THE  DELAWARE 


Charming  Suburban 
Home  and  Gentleman's 
Estate  of  3  Acres 
Ideally  Situated  on 
THE  BEAUTIFUL 
DELAWARE  RIVER 
at 

RIVERTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


Splendid  Stone  House  of  20  rooms  and  6  baths,  with 
spacious  lawns,  beautiful  trees  and  shrubbery,  outdoor 
swimming  pool,  tennis  courts,  large  Colonial  play  cabin, 
fully  equipped  6  car  garage,  i|  acre  garden  with  6 
room  gardener's  cottage. 

GEO.  W.  JESSUP  8C  SON,  Realtors 


The  location  is  ideal,  being  convenient  to  the  Riverton 
Yacht  Club,  Riverton  Country  Club  with  a  fine  18 
hole  Golf  Course,  and  30  minutes  drive  from  Phila' 
delphia's  City  Hall  over  concrete  roads.  Bus,  train 
and  trolley  service  at  frequent  intervals. 

531  Federal  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
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THE  RAPPAHANNOCK  VALLEY 

Where  the  Auto  Meets  the  Ox  Cart! 


"ROSEGILL,"  this  beautiful  estate  in  Virginia 
•which  Mrs.  Smith  describes  in  this  article,  is  not 
for  sale.  This  story  is  published  because  ive  believe 
you  ivill  enjoy  reading,  quite  as  much  as  ive  did, 
of  the  great  joy  brought  to  this  family  as  a  result 
of  studying  the  advertising  in  COUNTRY  LIFE'S 
Real  Estate  Directory.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
similar  articles  and  to  consider  them  for  publica- 
tion in  these  columns. 


VISITORS  have  often  asked  me  how 
I  discovered  "Rosegill."  Sometimes  I 
have  wondered  myself,  for  I  must  ad- 
mit that  it  is  a  long  jump  from 
California  to  Middlesex  County  in  the  Tide- 
water Section  of  Virginia.  You  will  realize 
the  satisfaction  I  have  in  living  in  the  Rap- 
pahannock Valley  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
searched  the  country  from  Mexico  to  the  state 
of  Washington,  from  the  Pacific  to  the  At- 
lantic before  I  found  the  place  where  nature 
would  give  me  just  what  I  asked  for — peace 
and  rest  and  natural  scenic  beauty.  Our  ken- 
nel of  Irish  Wolfhounds  also  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. There  had  to  be  isolation  without  in- 
accessibility. 

As  a  child  I  longed  to  live  on  a  farm.  I 
loved  horses  and  dogs;  pigs  and  chickens.  I 
loved  trees  and  flowers  and  all  the  things  that 
grow.  On  a  farm  much  happens — something 
is  being  born  or  hatched  or  blooming  all  the 
time.  Farm  life  is  never  dull. 


By  MRS.  NORWOOD  B.  SMITH 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  I  located  "Rose- 
gill"  through  Country  Life.  I  will  always  re- 
member the  first  copy  of  Country  Life  that 
came  into  my  hands — the  beautiful  advertise- 
ments with  their  fascinating  pictures  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  country  places  impressed  me. 
Country  Life  sent  me  to  Virginia  for  I  saw 
several  pictures  of  historic  Virginia  places  and 
the  idea  of  securing  an  old  Virginia  farm  ap- 
pealed to  me. 

"Rosegill"  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  Virginia.  The  mansion 
house  was  built  about  1638  and  is  in  a  fine 
state  of  preservation.  The  original  panelling 
remains  to  bear  witness  to  the  honesty  and 
skill  of  those  artisans  of  almost  300  years 
ago. 

However,  it  was  not  any  hallowedness  of 
antiquity  which  persuaded  me  to  buy  "Rose- 
gill." I  loved  the  place  at  first  sight,  for  here 
I  found  the  farm  of  which  I  had  dreamed,  and 
even  in  my  most  fanciful  dreams  never  did  I 
think  I  would  own  a  place  half  so  lovely. 
It  is  green  every  month  in  the  year,  with 
broad  fields  of  rich  sandy  loam,  skirted  by  a 
great  variety  of  forest  trees.  In  the  spring- 
time the  farm  is  a  bower  of  blossoms,  with 
hundreds  of  white  dogwood  and  lovely  moun- 
tain laurel  20  feet  high  in  bloom.  In  the  win- 
ter we  have  the  brilliant  red  and  green  holly 


to  keep  the  landscape  gay,  while  fruits  and 
nuts  of  every  description  are  to  be  had  for  the 
gathering.  The  old  mill  pond  covers  30  acres 
and  is  in  a  setting  of  large  forest  trees.  It  is 
stocked  with  black  bass  for  which  it  is  fa- 
mous. We  have  our  own  oyster  beds,  too.  In 
fact,  "Rosegill"  has  14  acres  of  oyster  shore, 
and  the  creek  is  full  of  clams  and  crabs. 

"Rosegill"  is  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  as 
I  look  out  from  my  own  portico  over  the  river, 
I  agree  with  the  sentiment  of  that  traveller, 
who  years  ago  pronounced  it  "the  most  beau- 
tifulest  of  rivers."  It  is  off  the  beaten  path  of 
travel  and  in  some  ways  it  seems  50  years 
behind  other  sophisticated  rural  communities, 
and  I  trust  that  it  will  be  many  years  before 
it  loses  its  calm  self-sufficiency  and  isolated 
contentment.  Of  course,  we  have  our  automo- 
biles and  electricity,  but  we  have  also  the  fre- 
quent sight  of  the  picturesque  ox  cart,  nor 
have  we  lost  the  old  water  mill  which  grinds 
out  the  sweetest  of  all  corn  meal. 

So,  without  any  disloyalty  to  other  sections 
of  the  country,  you  can  see  why  I  like  to  live 
at  "Rosegill,"  and  if  you  were  to  ask  me  to 
state  one  definite  reason,  I  would  say  it  is  be- 
cause people  here  really  know  how  to  live  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  whether  they  be 
the  ox  cart  driver  or  the  occupant  of  an  auto- 
mobile. 
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Quality  English  Setters 

Winners  Bench  and  Field 

Complete  the  happiness  of  your  family  with  an  English  Setter. 
A  pleasure  for  the  children.  A  protection  for  mother.  A  pal 
for  father  on  that  hunting  trip.    Puppies  10  weeks — I  year  old. 

RED  ROSE  KENNELS 

Lancaster,  Pa.  D.  H.  Nissley,  D.  D.  S. 


r 


c5?  !£rving  Sift 

THAT  WILL  GROW  I\  THE  APPRECIA- 
TION OF  MAN,  WOMAN  AND  CHILD 

Keen,  High  Bred  Sealyham,  Cocker  and 
Kerry  Blue  Puppies.  Just  Right  for  Xmas  Gifts 

OUTPOST  FARM  KENNELS 

Local  'Phones  344  RIDGEFIELD.  CONN. 


J 


IRISH  SETTERS 

A  grand  litter  of  three  months  old  puppies  for 
sale.  Sired  by  Champion  Highlander  Iri-h 
Mortv  and  out  of  that  grand  old  matron  Caltra 
M  s  Rubv. 


JOHN  W.  TUCKER 


Mineral  Point,  Wis. 


CAIRN  TERRIERS 

Christmas  puppies  for  sale 
All  ages,  variously  priced 

KEDRON  KENNELS 

Miss  Edith  E.  McCausland,  Owner 

North  Easton  Massachusetts 


IRISH  SETTER 

Puppies  for  Sale 
MILSON  KENNELS 

Harrison  Ave.  Harrison 
Westchester  County  New  York 

Harry  Hartnett 
Manager 


S.  H.  Sonn 
Owner 


English  Setters 


Puppies  and  dogs  of  the  best  blood 
for  sale. 

E.L.  PRUYN,  Sharon,  Conn. 


FRENCH  BULLDOGS 

(Exclusively) 
Attractive  puppies  for  Xmas.  $35  up. 
A  few  choice  specimens  8  mo.  to  one  year.  $75 
and  $100.     Most  extensive  breeder  and  exhi- 
bitor in  New  England. 

MRS.  HOWARD  LONG.  Owner 
61  Glen  Am.  Brockton,  Mass. 


The  Samoyede  Dog  at  his  Best 

THE  true  Siberian  Samoyede  of  sledge  dog 
size,  "the  big  white  dog  with  the  smile,"  is 
one  of  the  kindest  and  most  intelligent  of  all 
dogs,  suitable  either  as  house  pet  or  as  work  dog. 
He  is  not  related  to  the  Eskimo  or  the  Alaskan 
breeds  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  little 
spitz.  The  Samoyede  is  hardy  in  all  climates, 
quiet,  never  savage.  Prospective  purchasers  not 
familiar  with  the  breed  will  do  well  to  invite 
information  from  The  Samoyede  Club  of  Amer- 
ica (member  A.  K.  C.)  which  includes  reliable 
breeders  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Address  the  club  publicity  dept., 

H.  N.  Pinkham  Ipswich,  Mass. 


SAMOYEDE  PUPPIES 

of  three  famous  strains 


Ipswich 


LAIKA  KENNELS 

(registered; 

At  stud:  Ch.  Donema's  Barin. 


Mass. 


AMERICAN  BRED  CAIRN  TERRIERS 

Solve  the  problem  of  Christmas  gifts.  Nothing  could  afford 
more  pleasure  than  an  attractive  Cairn  puppy. 

For  Championship  stock  —  Born  in  the  Purple — Westminster 
Winners — also  a  few  pets  reasonably  priced. 

AMY  L.  BACON 

Cairn  Terrier  Kennels 
North  Hackensack  New  Jersey 

CAIRN  TERRIERS 

Sound  Healthy  Puppies 

From  Best  Imported  Stock.  Parents 
big  winners  at  the  leading  Shows. 

L.  P.  BAKER 

"Pen-Tre"  Kennels, 

Portland,  Conn. 

CAIRN  TERRIERS 

Puppies  and  grown  dogs  for  sale.  Registered  stock 
only.    Prices  reasonable. 

,    Pedigrees  and  information  gladly  given.  Apply  to 
MISS  ANNE  GRAHAM 

14  Elinor  Place  Phone  Yonters  4352  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

ROBINSCROFT  ORIGINAL 
KENNELS  OF  CAIRNS 

Established  1913 

American  bred  puppies  for  sale;  also  a  bitch  in  whelp. 
Specializing  in  house  broken  pets.  Registered  stock 
only.   Champion  Stud  dogs. 

MRS.  HENRY  F.  PRICE 
Breezemont  Ave.  Riverside,  Conn. 

Runs  sauta  of  Boston  Post  Road  Beyond  (he  top  of  Mianus  Hill 

Telephone  SU  Sound  Beach 


m 


English  Bull  Terriers 

Beautiful,  Affectionate,  Loyal.  The  best 
comrade  for  a  child.  Registered  A.  K.  C. 
puppies  for  sale. 

Order  your  Xmas  puppies  NOW 

COLMAN  KENNELS 

901   Edwards  Bid;.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Scallj  Waoj,  4  mi. 


ENGLISH  BULL  TERRIERS 

At  Stud  Fee  $25.00 

Ch.  Nibrab  Satan  and  Imp.  Gladiators  R:pel 

Puppies  from  these  dogs,  now  ready  to  ship,  are  of  the 
first  class  and  eligible  to  be  registered  in  the  A.  K.  C. 

JAMES  G.  BARBIN 
1028  Tweed  Street  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BELGIAN  SCHIPPERKES 

Judged  'Best  in  5Ao»  at  ?(c»(on  Over 

575  Dogs) 
Wonderful  with  children ;  best  small 
watchdog  in  the  world.  Their  comparatively 
-mall  size,  short  hair,  natural  cleanliness,  in- 
telligence, and  freedom  from  disease,  make 
the  Scbipperke  the  ideal  and  perfect  house 
dog.  Weight.  12  pounds;  coat  jet  black 
(latest  fadi.  Pedigreed  puppies  from  $35  up. 


Puppies  for  the  Children's 
Christmas  from  "The  Ark" 

Better  resenre  yoars  now,  w  hilr  we 
still  hare  them  all.  Furry  little  RED 
CHOWS,  sportr  SEALTHaJIS,  sedate 
SCOTT1ES,  and  perky  CAIR5S.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  PUrPIES  FOR 
CHILDREN-  All  information  on 
writing: 

SRS.  N.  WIRREX  FELLOWS 
"The  Ark" 
P.  O.  Bos.  425    Searsdale.  Sew  York 


VERHELLE  FARM  KENNELS 


Somerville,  New  Jersey 


HICKORYSIDE  KENNELS 

Newbury,  Massachusetts 


Cain  Terriers 

ISABEL  HOOPES  Newburyport,  Mass. 

TeL  Newburyport  635 


COLONIA  KENNEL 

Now  located  at  Closter,  New  Jersey- 

Telephone  Closter  192 

IRISH,  FOX,  AND  BORDER  TERRIERS 

"Registered  Stock  at  Reasonable  Prices" 
Unexcelled  boarding  quarters  for  valuable  pets 


CAIRN  TERRIERS 

jor  Sale  in  New  York  City 

Cyl^RS.  Younghusband.  9  Vandam  Street.  N.  Y.  C, 
V V  has  for  sale  young  adult  cairns  of  both  sexes 
and  all  colours  who  would  make  ideal  Christ- 
mas presents;  all  prize  winners,  housebroken  and  over 
distemper;  prices  from  $150. 

Also  puppies  by  her  Champion  Kayenne  Not-So-Dusty 
Ex  her  Champion  Heather  of  Kayenne  and  Barracton 
Bolter  of  Kayenne.  some  of  whom  should  make  big  win- 
ners, prices  from  $75. 

None  of  the  above  adults  or  pups  are  either  shy  or  noisy 
and  are  perfectly  sound  and  healthy  and  may  be  seen 
by  appointment  at  any  time.   Phone  Walker  3496. 


Airedales  and  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Champion  Soudan  Swivdler  Stoc\ 
PEDIGREED  PUPPIES  AND  GROWN  STOCK 
We  Ship  on  Approval 

BRA  WENT  KENNELS,  232  Clark  St.,WESTFIELD,  N.J. 


Thomas  K.  Bray 


Phone  424M,  Wcstficm 


Old  English  Sheepdogs 

Puppies  and  grown 
dogs  for  sale 

Mrs.  Wilbur  Kirby  Hitchcock 
Pleas  intville 
Westchester  County    New  York 


The  ideal  pet  and  companion.  Orna- 
ment and  guard  for  auto. 

Boston  Terriers  and 
French  Bulldogs 

Send  Stump  for  Catalogue. 

SQUANTUM  KENNELS 

"Oldest  Kennels  in  America, 
Established  1STJ- 

Atlantic  Massachusetts 


Boston  Terriers 

A  few  choice  specimens,  both  sexes,  of  the  M 
best  possible  breeding. 
Price  $30.00  up. 

Send  stamp  for  illustrated  circular.  V- 
MASSASOIT  KENNELS 
Box  195  Springfield,  Mass. 


IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS  OF  AMBLESIDE 

IRISH  WOLFHOUNDS  of  true  Irish  type  and 
gieat  size,  imported  and  American  bred.  Pup- 
pies for  sale. 

MR.  and  MRS.  L.  O.  STARBUCK 
R.  F.  D.  1  Augusta,  Michigan 

Colemeadow  Kennels 

Morris  Avenue  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


Phone 


B.  M.  3-72 


CHOW 
CHOWS 


West 
Highland 
White 
Terriers 


PUPPIES   AND    GROWN  STOCK 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  and  BYRE 


By  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 


THE  most  encouraging  event  in 
the  Holstein  industry  in  many 
years  was  the  dispersal  sale  of 
the  Hollyhock  herd.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  slump  came  in  1920  a  Hol- 
stein cow  brought  SIO.OOO  at  public 
auction.  The  fact  that  this  cow  was 
the  1926  grand  champion  at  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  shows  that  Holstein 
breeders  are  according  type  the  im- 
portance that  it  deserves.  The  cow 
was  Hollyhock  Piebe  Fobes  and  was 
purchased  by  R.  V.  Rasmussen.  An- 
other cow,  May  Pietertje  Homestead 
Ormsby,  went  to  Mrs.  F.  E.  Murphy, 
wife  of  the  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

/TVHERE  is  to  be  another  important 
■*■  dispersal  sale  at  Reading,  Pa., 
December  6th,  when  the  Berks  Farm 
herd  will  be  sold.  This  is  the  property 
of  Abner  S.  Deysher  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  very  best  collections  of  the 
breed.  A  number  of  state  champions 
and  world  champions  will  be  sold  and 
many  individuals  of  genuine  show  calibre  will  be 
offered.  Among  the  cows  to  be  sold  are  the  world's 
record  mother  and  daughter,  Lady  Thyrsa  Walker 
Segis  and  Lady  Thyrsa  of  Berks.  They  are  the 
world's  champion  combination  of  dam  and  daughter 
in  the  305-day  division,  the  dam  having  made 
1,128.64  pounds  of  butter  as  a  five-year-old,  and  the 
daughter  1.027  pounds  of  butter  as  a  three-year-old. 
Both  cows  have  averaged  over  4  per  cent.,  or  about 
25  per  cent,  more  than  the  breed  average. 

A  NEW  world's  record  for  butter  production  has 

been  hung  up  by  Daisy  Aaggie  Ormsby 
III.  In  365  days  she  produced  33,140  pounds 
of  milk  containing  1,286.23  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  which,  translated  into  terms  of  butter 
containing  85  per  cent,  butterfat,  becomes 
1,607.78  pounds  of  butter.  She  was  owned 
and  was  developed  by  the  Lakefield  Farms, 
Clarkston,  Mich.,  and  has  twice  produced 
more  than  1,000  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year. 
After  completing  her  record  she  was  pur- 
chased by  Harry  Dupont  for  his  famous 
Winterthur  Farm  herd. 


Hp  HE  flood  sufferers  in  the  state  of  Louisi- 
A  ana  appealed  in  vain  to  the  Government, 
but  their  sorry  plight  was  heeded  by  Jersey 
breeders.  Thirty  of  these  contributed  to  a 
shipment  of  Jerseys  which  was  sent  into  the 
stricken  territory. 

"DECOR DS  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
A  of  the  American  Aberdeen- Angus  Breed- 
ers' Association  show  an  increased  interest  in 
purebred  cattle.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  farmers  who  have  purchased 
purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 


Dairylike  Madcap,  which  sold  for  $5,700  at  public  auction.  In  the  back- 
ground, left  to  right,  are:  Mr.  P.  A.  Dutton,  manager  Meridale  Farm, 
Mr.  Wilfred  W .  Fry,  owner,  and  holding  the  cow's  halter  Mr.  IV.  R. 
Kenan  Jr.,  of  Lockport,  N .  Y. 


Transfer  reports  on  the  sale  of  cattle  to  671  new 
men  who  had  no  pure-bred  Aberdeen-Angus  on 
record  were  received  from  November  1st  to  August 
1st.  The  ten  leading  states  in  which  these  new 
breeders  reside,  are:  Iowa  first  with  142,  Missouri 
second  with  89,  Minnesota  53,  Illinois  34,  West 
Virginia  30,  Nebraska  29,  Kentucky  25,  North 
Dakota  24,  Tennessee  22,  and  Maine  19.  The  cattle 
were  distributed  in  thirty-nine  different  states, 
and  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Hawaii.  With  the  increase 
in  price  for  beef  cattle  there  is  likely  to  be  a  contin- 
ued increase  in  the  demand  for  purebred  beef  cattle. 


Morgan  horses  are  becoming  increasingly  popular  for  saddle 
purposes,  and  this  is  Allen  II,  one  of  the  stallions  used  by  the 
Stone  Farm  Association 


Left.  The  Guernsey  cow,  Imp. 
Fern  Queenie.  She  has  a  very 
good  A.  R.  record  and  is  a 
daughter  of  Imp.  Sequel 
Slogan.  She  was  imported  by 
IV.  S.  Kerr,  the  record  was 
made  while  she  was  owned  by 
John  IV.  German,  and  she  is 
now  the  property  of  Prescott 
Knight,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


Right.  The  Holstein-Friesian 
cow,  Daisy  Aggie  Ormsby 
III,  United  States  champion 
butter  producer.  In  J65  days 
she  produced  1,607.78  pounds 
of  butler.  Owned  by  Lakefield 
Farms,  Clarkston,  Mich. 


A  CCORDING  to  reports  received 
from  the  Advanced  Register 
Division  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club,  there  are  now  553  Guern- 
sey breeders  testing  2,392  cows  for  the 
Advanced  Register.  These  figures  are 
considerably  higher  than  for  any  period 
in  the  past  several  years.  An  encour- 
aging percentage  of  them  appears  in 
the  Farmers'  Division,  indicating 
greater  confidence  in  testing  on  the 
part  of  the  average  farmer.  A  total 
of  525  of  these  cows,  owned  by  191 
breeders,  are  on  test  in  the  Farmers' 
Division.  Forty  states  are  represented. 

■p\EVELOPING  a  cow  that  holds 
the  world's  milk  production  rec- 
ord for  one  of  the  twenty-one  classes 
of  the  Guernsey  breed  is  enough  to 
cause  pride  on  any  farm.  Therefore, 
Mrs.  F.  K.  Stevens,  Stonehouse  Farm, 
Gladstone,  N.  J.,  may  be  pardoned 
for  her  pleasure  in  Stonehouse  Sun- 
shine 170891.  This  young  cow,  repre- 
senting three  generations  of  Stonehouse 
breeding,  has  recently  completed  a  record  of 
10,281.0  poundsofmilk  and"  497.8  pounds  of  butter- 
fat in  class  GGG,  making  her  the  highest 
milk  producer  in  this  class,  and  the  third  highest 
for  butterfat  production.  Beginning  her  record  as 
a  junior  two-year-old,  she  was  milked  twice  daily 
for  the  ten  months'  period,  during  which  time  she 
was  in  calf  for  205  days. 

TaTITH   the   crowning  of  Shuttlewick  Levity 
'  "  101850,  champion  female  of  the  Guernsey 
breed  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  held  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  the  followers  of  the  Tanbark  Trail 
saw  a  lesson  in  reproduction  that  was  dis- 
tinctively impressive. 

Just  four  years  ago  when  the  National  Dairy 
Show  was  held  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  her  mother, 
Langwater  Levity  70293,  was  made  grand 
champion  of  the  show,  after  having  com- 
pleted a  world  record  of  12,785.9  pounds  of 
milk  and  662.15  pounds  of  butterfat  in  Class 
EE  as  a  junior  three-year-old. 

Followers  of  Guernsey  history  will  remem- 
ber that  her  daughter,  Shuttlewick  Levity,  was 
the  feature  of  the  Cherub-Levity  sale  at  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  that  she  was  later  resold  for 
$25,500  to  William  H.  Williams,  Lyon 
Mountain,  N.  Y.  The  younger  Levity  had 
proven  her  heritage  by  winning  the  world's 
championship  of  the  Guernsey  breed  as  a 
junior  two-year-old  with  her  record  of  16,896.0 
pounds  of  milk  and  804.4  pounds  of  butter- 
fat. At  Memphis  she  proved  her  double 
claim  as  an  example  of  the  ideal  com- 
bination of  type  and  production  by  win- 
ning the  grand  championship.  Her  dam  was 
heralded  in  1923  as  just  such  a  typey  pro- 
ducer, and  the  younger  Levity  is  a  worthy 
follower  of  her  dam,  having  set  an  even 
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GAUMSETT  FARM 

80  Accredited  Guernseys 


25-/ 


LANGWATER  JETHRO 


LANGWATER  NORTHERNER 


Sons  of  tliese  May  Rose  Sires  out  of  some  of  America's  outstanding  cows  are 
offered  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.  It  will  pay  the  constructive  breeder  to 
consider  a  son  of  either  of  the  above  bulls  before  purchasing  "A  Herd  Sire." 


Marshall  Field 

Owner 


Huntington,  Long  Island 


John  S.  Clark 

Manager 


Winnings  for 
1927  Shows 


1  Silver  Placque 
for  Get  of  Sire 


2  Grand-Cham- 
pions 


2  Senior-Cham- 
pions 


14  Firsts 


11  Seconds 


13  Thirds 


7  Fourths 


8  Fifths 


4  Sixths 


THE  GUERNSEY  COW,  PRETTY  POPPY  OF  THE  PRAIRIE  141321  AND  TWO  OF  HER  DAUGHTERS 


John  F.  Talmage 

Owner 


— Her  Records — 

1 1678.4  lbs.  Milk  and  606.6  lbs.  Fat  in  Class  G 
10173.6  lbs.  Milk  and  509.9  lbs.  Fat  in  Class  DDD 

— Daughters — 

Pepaita  of  Audley  born  February  14th,  1926 
Audleys  Pretty  Poppy  born  December  31st,  1927 

This  is  the  type  of  Guernsey  matrons  and  off-spring  found  at 

AUDLEY  FARM 

Mendham,  N.  J. 

George  S.  Sutton 

Superintendent 


William  Auld 
Herd  Manager 
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higher  standard  of  physical  perfec- 
tion than  her  mother. 

The  William  Larsen  Canning  Com- 
pany of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  made 
a  good  showing  with  its  Fern-Dell 
herd.  In  this  widely  traveled  group, 
which  will  have  gone  from  coast  to 
coast  by  the  end  of  the  show  season, 
was  found  the  grand  champion  bull. 
Border  King  of  Roberts  71645,  win- 
ning the  aged  bull  class  over  such 
notable  former  champions  as  Shore- 
wood  Resolute  71989  and  May  Rose 
Cherub  70934.  both  of  which  have 
worn  the  grand  purple  at  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Shows  of  the  past.  He 
won  the  highest  award  over  the 
junior  champion. 

The  junior  champion  bull  was 
Resolute  Eminent.  130286,  owned 
by  J.  C.  Penney,  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y.;  while  the  junior  champion 
female  was  Imp.  Aiyikpa  Comique 
209348,  owned  by  Wm.  H.  Williams. 
Lyon  Mountain,  N.  Y. 


pounds  of  butterfat,  and  1,911  pour 
of  milk  in  one  month.  She  was  fc 
years  and  four  months  of  age  wh 
she  was  started  on  test.  She  promii 
to  make  a  splendid  record  duri 
the  year. 

The  Sisson  herd  has  been  w 
known  for  high  production  for  ma 
years,  and  a  short  time  ago  one 
the  herd  sires.  Sprite's  Baron,  wor 
gold  medal  on  the  high  records  ma 
by  his  daughters. 


W. 


The  A.  R.  cow,  Strathglass  Traveler's  Louisa,  winner  of  the  72-hour 
test  at  the  Connecticut  State  Fair,  with  a  production  of  8.6  pounds 
and  217.8  pounds  of  milk.  Bred  by  Hugh  J.  Chisholm  and  owned  by 
Trumbull,  Pinnaclerox  Farm,  Plainville,  Conn. 


butter 
of  fat 
Henry 


WITH  a  production  of  217.8  pounds  of  milk  and 
8.602  pounds  of  butterfat  in  seventy-two 
hours.  Strathglass  Traveler's  Louisa,  six-year-old 
Ayrshire  cow,  owned  by  Henry  Trumbull,  Pin- 
naclerox Farm.  Plainville,  Conn.,  won  the 
butter  test  at  the  1927  Connecticut  State  Fair  at 
Hartford. 

This  is  not  the  first  honor  won  by  this  outstanding 
cow,  for  in  1925  she  won  first  prize  as  a  three-year-old 
at  the  Hartford  show.  She  then  went  home  and  made 
a  ten-months  record  of  13,968  pounds  of  milk, 
574.57  pounds  of  butterfat,  which  gave  her  the 
distinction  of  being  the  highest  record  three- year-old 
in  her  state,  as  well  as  the  winner  of  the  French  silver 
trophy  and  the  Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association 
medal. 

Strathglass  Traveler's  Louisa  was  bred  by  Hugh 
J.  Chisholm  al  his  Strathglass  Farm,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.,  who  sold  her  to  her  present  owner.  She  was 
sired  by  Strathglass  Traveler,  a  son  of  the 
great  breeding  bull.  Auchenbrain  His 
Eminence,  and  out  of  the  good  old  breed- 
ing cow  Langdyke  Sally  2d.  The  dam  of 
this  remarkable  cow,  Willowmoor  Louisa, 
was  a  daughter  of  Willowmoor  Peter  Pan 
25th  and  a  grand-daughter  of  the  famous 
Beuchan  Peter  Pan. 

Henry  Trumbull,  the  owner  of  Strathglass 
Traveler's  Louisa,  who  is  extremely  busy 
directing  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
equipment  on  a  large  scale,  does  not  hesi- 
tate in  admitting  that  Louisa  is  the  cow  of 
all  cows  at  Pinnaclerox. 

'T*HE  Fairydale  Dispersal  is  past  history 
A  and,  while  some  of  the  animals  brought 
fair  prices,  others  went  at  much  less  than 
their  real  value.  It  seems  of  little  use  to 
inquire  into  the  reason  of  it.  The  psychology 
of  cattle  auctions  is  too  complex  and  abstruse 


for  me.  Why  a  bull  of  the  breeding,  individual- 
ity, and  prepotence  of  Langwater  Archer  should 
go  for  $4,200  is  a  mystery,  but  that's  what 
he  brought,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Price  was  the  lucky 
purchaser.  He  will  be  bred  to  the  daughters  of  Lang- 
water  Renown,  of  which  there  are  twenty-five  at 
Knollwood,  and  likewise  to  the  daughters  of  Sauger- 
ties  Ultra  May  Prince,  of  which  there  are  fifteen. 
Archer  will  prove  a  worthy  successor  to  Langwater 
Renown  and,  with  Saugerties  Ultra  May  Prince  as 
junior  sire,  he  will  round  out  the  breeding  program 
at  Knollwood. 

TWTASTERMAN  SAYDA'S  FERN,  a  four-year- 
old  registered  Jersey  cow  owned  by  George 
W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  has  produced 
more  butterfat  in  one  month  than  any  other  Jersey 
on  record.  In  this  test,  supervised  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Fern  produced  120.2 


llylan  Cottage  Lassie,  the  Guernsey  cow  which,  as  a  senior 
four-year-old,  produced  17,081.2  pounds  of  milk  containing 
913.2  pounds  of  fat.  Now  owned  by  Wm.  B.  Ward,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


H.  TOMHAVE,  Secretary 
the  American  Aberdee 
Angus  Breeders'  Association,  C 
cago,  111.,  recently  announced  a*n 
event  in  Aberdeen-Angus  activiti 
Plans  are  under  way  for  holding 
annual  winter  show  and  sale 
purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  breedi 
cattle  in  the  amphitheater  at  1 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  1  he  fi 
of  these  annual  events  will  take  pi; 
some  time  during  the  latter  part 
February,  1928,  and  the  consignm< 
of  cattle  will  be  secured  from  herds  in  all  sections 
the  country.  The  object  in  putting  on  this  show  a 
sale  during  the  winter  is  to  provide  a  place  wh 
breeders  can  sell  a  few  choice  cattle  every  year  a 
where  they  can  secure  additional  show  and  bra 
ing  cattle,  or  where  an  entire  foundation  herd  can 
purchased.  The  entries  for  the  show  and  sale  \ 
close  January  1,  1928. 

TOUIS  MERRYMAN  writes  that  the  Hem 
Merryman  Sales  Company  plan  to  run  sa 
for  the  full  week  of  May  21st  to  26th,  1928. 

TV  /T  A.  MILAM,  Florida,  is  the  owner  of  Yoi 
'  Do's  Fair  Dora  662324,  a  Jersey  cow  wh 
has  just  completed  a  senior  three-year-old  rec< 
which  gives  her  the  305-day  state  championship 
Florida  in  this  age  class.  Dora  was  started  on  t 
at  the  age  of  3  years  and  10  months  and  produi 
459.32  pounds  fat  and  9.574  pounds  of  mi 
In  her  best  two  months  her  yield  was  ab( 
the  50-pound  mark.  Dora's  sire  is  Fern's  ( 
ford  You'll  Do  153920,  and  her  dam  is  Doi 
Fair  Annie  B.  296675. 

A  SILVER  medal  has  been  awarded  to 
Jersey  cow,  Sybil's  Leda  of  H.  S. 
574558,  for  in  305  days  this  cow  produi 
485.77  pounds  fat  and  8,954  pounds  m: 
Her  milk  averaged  5.43  per  cent,  fat  for 
test,  and  she  was  with  calf  for  226  days.  T 
test  started  when  Leda  was  a  junior  thr 
year-old.  This  cow  was  first  placed  on  t 
when  she  was  just  two  years  of  age,  and 
the  following  305  days  she  made  a  record 
403.61  pounds  fat  and  7,374  pounds  milk.  ! 
is  owned  by  the  S.  B.  Hartman,  estate.  I 
sire  is  Sybil's  Gamboge  of  White  Hall  1704 
and  her  dam  is  the  Register  of  Merit  c 
Gamboge's  Golden  Leda  of  H.  S.  F.  4703 


Left.  Benedictine' s  Oxford 
Lad,  senior  and  grand 
champion  Jersey  bull  at  the 
Trenton  Interstate  Fair  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Parish 
Show.  Owned  by  John  T. 
Rowland,  Jr.,  Hempstead 
Farms,  Spring  I' alley,  N.  Y. 


Right.  Blonde's  Xenia 
Sultan,  grand  champion 
Jersey  bull  at  the  Ohio  State 
Fair.  The  property  of  Arnold 
H.  Goss,  The  Oaklands,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mick, 
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I  KNOW  A  SECRET 

By  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 

the  biggest  surprise  of  the  year  ...  a  new  book  by  the  author  of  "Thunder  on  the 
Left"  and  "Where  the  Blue  Begins"  ...  it  is  a  delightful  addition  to  the  immortal 
company  of  "Alice,"  "Just  So  Stories"  and  "When  We  Were  Very  Young."  With 
many  illustrations  by  Jeanette  Warmuth  $2.00 


Other  Books  by 
Christopher  Morley 


THE  ARROW 
CHIMNEYSMOKE 
THE  HAUNTED 

BOOKSHOP 
INWARD  HO! 
MINCE  PIE 
PARNASSUS  ON 

WHEELS 
PIPEFULS 

RELIGIO  JOURNAL- 

ISTICI 
THE  ROMANY 

STAIN 
SONGS  FOR  A 

LITTLE  HOUSE 
THUNDER  ON  THE 

LEFT 
WHERE  THE  BLUE 

BEGINS 


PLUM  PUDDING 
THE  BOWLING 

GREEN 
HIDE  AND  SEEK 
KATHLEEN 
ONE-ACT  PLAYS 
PARSON'S  PLEAS- 
URE 

PLEASED  TO  MEET 
YOU 

POWDER  OF  SYM- 
PATHY 

ROCKING  HORSE 

SHANDYGAFF 

TALES  FROM  A 
ROLLTOP  DESK 

TRANSLATIONS 
FROM  THE  CHI- 
NESE 


The  Haverford  Edition  of 
Christopher  Morley's  Books 

The  handsomest  of  gifts.  A  collected  uniform  edition, 
limited  to  1001  sets  of  twelve  volumes  each.  The  typog- 
raphy supervised  by  a  famous  English  expert,  the  books 
printed  on  laid  rag  paper,  and  bound  in  imported  English 
red  cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  the  first  volume  of  each  set 
signed  by  the  author.  THE  HAVERFORD  EDITION 
includes  many  of  Mr.  Morley's  writings  that  have  not 
previously  appeared  in  book  form,  and  he  has  personally 
edited  the  contents  of  the  edition.  As  new  books  by 
Mr.  Morley  appear  they  will  be  added  to  the  set.  The 
price  is  $60.00  the  set,  containing  the  following  volumes: 

PARNASSUS  ON 

WHEELS  AND 

KATHLEEN 
ESSAYS,  I 
ESSAYS,  III 
POEMS 

WHERE  THE  BLUE 

BEGINS 
THE  HAUNTED 

BOOKSHOP 


SHORT  STORIES 
ESSAYS,  II 
INWARD  HO!  AND 

RELIGIO  JOUR- 

NALISTICI 
PANDORA  LIFTS 

THE  LID 
ONE-ACT  PLAYS 
THUNDER  ON  THE 

LEFT 
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SMART  CLOTHES 


TALK   OF   THE  OFFICE 

LOOKING    AHEAD    A  BIT 

BEGINNING  with  the  January  issue,  Country  Life  will 
publish  each  month  in  full  color,  a  reproduction  of  some 
famous  painting  from  the  great  Art  Museums  of  the  United 
States.  These  paintings  which  will  be  carefully  selected,  will  be 
especially  suitable  for  framing,  and  will  constitute  a  real,  if  small, 
history  of  art  in  America.  The  schedule  for  the  first  few  months  will 
include:  M.  Lavoisier  and  his  wife,  by  Jacques  Louis  David,  from 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York;  Majo  Thomas  Bid- 
die,  by  Thomas  Sully,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts;  Maternity,  by  Gari  Melchers  from  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Other  museums  in  various  cities  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  rep- 
resented are  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
Minneapolis,  Chicago,  and  San  Diego. 

These  paintings  are,  of  course,  an  additional  feature  to  the 
magazine,  each  issue  of  which  will  contain  its  regular  pages  of 
color  reproductions. 

the  roll  of  honor 

Last  year  we  instituted  for  the  first  time  a  prize  award  each 
month  for  the  best  decorated  and  furnished  room  submitted  to  us 
for  publication.  The  plan  proved  so  successful  and  aroused  so  much 
interest  among  our  readers  and  among  the  decorators  themselves 
that  we  are  continuing  it  this  year. 
The  awards  last  year  are  as  follows: 

January,  Mrs.  Richard  Babcock,  Colonial  room  in  her 

own  residence. 
February,  The  Arden  Studios,  dining  room  for  Charles 
Pratt,  Esq. 

March,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Torrance,  bedroom  for  Myron 
Wyck,  Esq. 

April,  Pierre  Dutel,  refreshment  room  for  a  client  in  New 
York  City. 

May,  Maud  Earl,  studio  for  herself  in  New  York. 
June,  Nancy  McClelland,  library  for  Benjamin  Moore, 
Esq. 

July,  McMillen,  Inc.,  parlor  for  Mrs.  Bernard  E.  Pollak. 
August,  Elsie  Cobb  Wilson,  parlor  for  Mrs.  William  B. 
Lamar. 

September,  John  Russell  Pope,  hall  for  Marshall  Field, 
Esq. 

October,  Bertram  G.  Goodhue  Associates,  gunroom  for 

Wilton  Lloyd-Smith,  Esq. 
November,  Rose  dimming,  bedroom  for  a  client  in  New 

York. 

December,  Henry  F.  Bultitude,  study  for  a  client. 

THE  COUNTRY  LIFE  HOUSE  FOR   I  9  2  8 

In  the  January  issue  we  announce  the  building  of  the  Country 
Life  House  for  1928.  Last  year  Country  Life  built  a  house  that 
was  specially  designed  for  readers  of  the  magazine,  and  erected 
it  in  Westchester  County,  New  York.  So  successful  was  the  idea 
that  we  are  going  ahead  planning  a  house  to  be  built  during  1928 
that  will  embody  all  the  latest  ideas  of  design  and  workmanship. 
Julius  Gregory,  the  distinguished  New  York  architect,  has  de- 
signed the  house,  which  will  be  erected  on  a  charming  site  by  the 
borders  of  a  lake  at  Greenwich,  Conn.  Next  month's  issue  will 
show  a  sketch  of  the  house,  floor  plans,  photographs  of  the  site, 
and  a  map  of  the  locality. 

The  house  will,  we  feel  sure,  attract  widespread  attention,  not 
only  among  our  readers  but  among  architects  and  home  owners 
all  over  the  country. 

See  page  61  of  January  Country  Life  for  full  particulars. 

next  month 

The  January  issue  will  be  devoted  as  usual  to  our  winter  resorts. 
Frankly,  we  think  it  is  the  most  interesting  Winter  Resort  Number 
we've  ever  published.  From  the  opening  article  on  Nassau,  illus- 
trated in  full  color,  to  the  final  delightful  story  of  matchless  Death 
Valley  in  California,  there's  not  a  dull  page  in  the  number.  And  of 
course,  building,  decorating,  and  sport  figure  largely  in  the  number. 
We  only  wish  we  had  more  space  to  tell  you  of  it  in  detail  but  you 
can  rake  our  word.  You  won't  be  disappointed  in  it. 

Meanwhile,  Merry,  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New  Year  to  all 
our  good  friends. 


SCHAVITT  BROTHERS 

525-525  jy(adison  c/fvenue       JVew  fyor/Z  City 
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0  Cfjnstmaai  prologue 

bp      a.  ^fjomaon 

Becoration  bp  STeannette  aHarmutf) 


OMEONE  was  drawing  down  the 
I  blinds  as   I    rang   the  front-door 
bell. 


"How  is  my  old  friend?"  I  asked, 
cheerfully,  but  fearing  the  worst. 

"He  is  just  passing,  sir,"  said  the 
lugubrious  functionary  who  admitted 
me.  "Would  you  like  to  see  the  corp" — he 
rolled  the  word  on  his  tongue  with 
ghoulish  relish — "  afore  they  screws  him 
up: 

Silently  I  followed  him  into  a  heavily 
curtained  upper  room,  which  seemed  to 
be  crowded  with  doctors  and  mourners. 
The  air  was  murky,  as  from  fog.  On 
the  bed  lay  an  old  gentleman  with  rosy 
cheeks,  a  fine  white  beard  and  choleric 
blue  eyes. 

The  chief  attendant,  a  lank,  shriveled 
man,  with  blue  spectacles  and  an  enorm- 
ous stove-pipe  hat  festooned  with  crepe, 
bent  over  the  bed. 

"Our  poor,  dear  friend,"  he  intoned  in 
high-pitched,  nasal  accents,  "has  passed 
away.  The  struggle  is  over.  Life  is  ex- 
tinct." 

The  old  gentleman  sat  up  with  a  violent 
jerk. 

"Don't  be  silly,"  he  snapped.  "I'm  not 
dead." 

"Surely,"  reasoned  the  doctor  in  the 
stove-pipe  hat,  "surely  you  do  not  dispute 
the  diagnosis  of  pure  science.  I  have  a 
highly  trained,  scrupulously  accurate, 
scientific  mind,  and  I  say  you're  dead." 
He  turned  to  me  with  an  explanatory 
glance.  "Poor  fellow,"  he  said.  "The 
symptoms  are  all  there,  even  to  the  final 
hallucination  that  he  is  not  dead  at  all. 
Poor  fellow!" 

"But  hang  it!"  exclaimed  the  old 
gentleman  angrily.  "I  tell  you  " 

"This,"  said  the  doctor,  "is  mere 
•obstinacy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  you 


are  dead.  I  myself  have  signed  the  cer- 
tificate. I'm  surprised  at  you,  Mr.  Christ- 
mas. Nay,  more,  I  am  grieved." 

At  this  the  old  gentleman,  with  a 
gesture  of  disgust,  flopped  back  upon  his 
pillows  and  closed  his  eyes. 

"Now,"  said  the  doctor,  "we  will  chant 
his  obsequies.  Brother  Gowler,  will  you 
give  us  the  note?" 

An  immensely  long  individual  with  an 
immensely  long  nose  emitted,  through 
that  truly  magnificent  organ,  a  low, 
droning  note,  like  the  cry  of  a  steam  siren 
in  pain,  and  the  whole  company,  in 
dreary,  dirge-like  voices,  began  to  croak: 

Christmas  is  dead.  Toll  we  his  knell 

With  cracking  and  rusty-tongued,  jangling  bell. 

For  Christmas  he  loved  for  to  jest  and  sing, 

And  we  hate  joy  like  anything. 

The  sight  of  jollity  to  us 

Means  endless  fluttering  and  fuss. 

Oh,  bitterness!  Oh,  deep  distress! 

We  have  no  use  for  happiness. 

Old  Christmas  was  a  reprobate — 

He  loved  roast  turkey  on  a  plate. 

He  ate  plum-pudding  with  a  grin, 
And  pudding  is  a  deadly  sin. 
To  think  of  all  his  vile  mince-pies 
Brings  tears  of  anguish  to  our  eyes. 
His  holly  and  his  mistletoe.  .  .  . 
Alas,  alack,  and  (also)  woe! 
His  conduct,  it  was  scandalous! 
Ah,  woe  is  me!  Yes,  woe  is  us! 
Toll  we  his  knell 
With  jangled  bell; 

Christmas  is  dead.  Toll  we  his  knell. 

As  the  dirge  ended  I  saw  the  features 
of  the  old  gentleman  on  the  bed  undergo 
a  startling  change.  Leaping  up  with  sur- 
prising agility  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  that 
shook  the  very  rafters,  "Open  that  win- 
dow! We'll  let  some  fresh  air  in  and  some 
hot  air  out." 

Not  daring  to  disobey  such  an  imperi- 
ous command,  I  threw  up  the  window. 
Whereupon  he  seized  the  lugubrious 
physician  by  the  left  leg,  whirled  him 


'round  like  a  Catherine-wheel,  and  hurled 
him  out  through  the  open  window. 

"Next,  please!"  he  announced  briskly. 
"Roll,  bowl,  or  trundle!"  And  setting  to 
work  with  a  right  good  will,  he  rolled 
(bowled  or  trundled)  the  whole  of  that 
sorry  crew  into  the  area  below. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "that  wasn't  so  bad, 
was  it  ?  Not  so  dusty,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  use  the  phrase,  for  a  corpse.  Tell  me,  in 
confidence,  what  do  you  think  of  me?" 

He  stood  there,  his  eyes  shining,  his 
ruddy  cheeks  glowing,  and  his  fine  head 
flung  back  on  his  glorious  shoulders.  He 
was  a  goodly  figure  of  a  man. 

"You're  Ai,"  I  replied.  "If  I  were 
examining  you  for  an  insurance  com- 
pany " 

"Listen,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
window.  And  I  noticed  that  the  atmos- 
phere had  changed.  The  murk  had  gone, 
and  in  its  place  came  a  great  gust  of  clear, 
crisp,  winter  air.  And  on  the  air  I  heard 
voices,  harmoniously  blended  and  yet 
distinct;  I  heard  the  shouts  of  old  friends 
meeting,  and  the  soft  whispers  of  lovers  in 
the  twilight.  I  heard  the  village  ne'er- 
do-well  (a  sad  rascal)  singing  a  sweet 
Christmas  hymn  and  meaning  it,  and  the 
jolly  old  parson  (the  rogue)  trolling  a 
comic  song.  And  I  heard  (and  loved  to 
hear)  a  mother  in  the  chimney  corner, 
telling  her  little  daughter  the  story  of 
Cinderella.  Not  a  word  of  malice  or 
meanness  did  I  hear,  but  only  a  carol  of 
friendship  between  nations  and  classes 
throughout  the  kindly  old  world. 

"Look!"  said  Christmas. 

I  looked  down  into  a  snow-clad  garden 
and  saw  a  noble  tree — a  great,  spreading 
holly,  with  leaves  burnished  like  armour 
and  rich  clusters  of  scarlet  berries. 

When  I  turned  I  saw  that  Christmas 
had  gone  about  his  business. 
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UDGET, 
the  teddy 
ber>ry  had 
been  left  out  in 
the  rain;  and  you 
know  how  wet  a 
large,  fat,  fleecy, 
stomachy  bear 
can  get.  So  he  was 
pinned  up  on  the 
clothesline  to 
dry. 

The  easiest  way  to  fasten  a  teddy  bear 
to  a  clothesline  is  to  pin  him  by  his  ears. 
So  there  he  hung,  with  the  forked  pegs 
tightly  pinched  on  his  two  tender  flaps 
of  ear.  He  was  surprisingly  patient.  His 
yellow  glass  eyes  looked  a  bit  wild,  and 
his  mouth,  sewn  in  black  wool,  drooped 


"His  yellow  glass  eyes 
looked  a  bit  wild' ' 


in  a  mournful  curve,  and  the  palms  of  his 
muddy  paws  hung  soggy,  but  for  a  long 
while  he  was  silent.  Then  he  could  endure 
it  no  more,  and  the  animals  in  the  Grape 
Arbor  Tea  Room  heard  him  utter  a  scream 
of  bad  temper. 

"You  make  me  sad!  You  make  me 
terribly  sad!"  he  yelled  (it  was  a  phrase 
he  had  caught  from  four-year-old  Blythe). 
"I  hope  you'll  all  go  to  Bide-a-Wee!  You 
sit  there  telling  stories,  and  I'm  pinned 
up  by  my  ears  and  can't  hear  a  word!" 

1  he  animals  gazed  in  astonishment. 
They  had  been  so  busy  enjoying  their  tea 
and  talk  it  had  never  occurred  to  them 
that  Budget  might  like  to  hear  what  was 
going  on.  They  had  never  taken  Budget 
very  seriously,  or  regarded  him  as  a  real 
animal.  Now  they  gathered  under  the 


clothesline  and  looked   up  in  concern. 

Budget,  after  suffering  so  long  in  silence 
was  in  a  fierce  tantrum.  He  hung  there 
trembling  with  rage.  He  had  caught  a  cold 
from  getting  so  wet,  the  kind  of  cold  that 
is  always  referred  to  as  "nasty,"  and  that 
also  added  to  his  irritation.  Now  he  kept 
shouting  out  all  the  rude  words  he  could 
remember  from  listening  to  croquet 
games.  He  shouted  very  loud,  too;  louder 
than  he  realized,  for  with  his  ears  pinned 
up  he  could  not  hear  himself. 

"Dumb-bells!"  he  screamed.  "Big 
simps!  Boobs!  Poor  fish!  Haven't  you  any 
manners  for  other  people's  feelings?  My 
gracious!  You  just  sit  there  and  have  a 
good  time  and  never  think  about  me. 
Roughnecks!  You  better  go  to  Bide-a- 
Wee,  bettn't  you!" 
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They  were  all  scandalized  by  this  out- 
burst. Donny  and  Fritz,  the  two  dogs, 
tried  to  jump  up  to  reach  his  feet,  but  the 
line  had  been  put  high  on  purpose.  It  was 
the  squirrels  who  saved  the  day.  Two  of 
them  ran  out  on  the  rope,  one  from  each 
end.  With  their  clever  little  paws  they 
unfastened  the  clothespins  from  his  ears. 
He  dropped  onto  Donny's  broad  back, 
and  they  carried  him  over  to  the  grape 
arbor  and  propped  him  in  a  comfortable 
chair.  A  cup  of  hot  cambric  tea  made  him 
feel  better,  though  his  ears  were  still  sore. 
It  was  agreed  that  as  he  had  been  so  ill 
treated,  a  story  should  be  told  for  his 
special  benefit. 

"What  kind  of  story  would  you  like?" 
asked  Escargot,  the  wise  snail  who  always 
acted  as  host  at  these  meetings. 

"A  story  in  which  children  get  the 
worst  of  it,"  he  said  peevishly.  "I  shall 
never  forget  their  carelessness  in  leaving 
me  out  in  the  rain.  I  do  think,  after  all 
I've  done  for  them,  they  might  be  more 
thoughtful.  Four  children  have  used  me 
to  go  to  bed  with,  one  after  the  other,  all 
these  years.  Every  night  of  my  life,  as 
soon  as  they're  comfortably  asleep,  I  get 
crowded  out  of  bed.  I'm  all  bruises  from 
falling  on  the  floor.  I  hope  they'll  get 
punished  some  day.  I  hope — gosh,  I  hope 
they'll  all  grow  up  and  marry  people  who 
kick  in  their  sleep.  Yes,  tell  me  a  story  in 
which  children  get  the  worst  of  it." 

The  animals  looked  at  each  other  in 
some  embarrassment.  They  could  think 
of  a  number  of  stories  of  that  sort,  but  it 
is  dangerous  to  repeat  them.  For  they  had 
all  been  carefully  trained  to  idealize 
children,  to  say  of  them  "they  are  just 
little  animals."  But  they  knew  well 
enough  that  children  are  powerful  and 
uncertain,  and  that  no  animal  is  as  full  of 
dangerous  energy  as  a  child. 

The  big  gray  squirrel  who  had  unpinned 
Budget's  left  ear  volunteered  to  tell  the 
story.  Squirrels  are  reckless,  because  they 
are  so  agile  and  live  safely  in  trees.  This 
one  took  up  a  comfortable  position  on  top 
of  the  grape  arbor,  shifted  the  nuts  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  looked  sharply  round  to 
make  sure  that  no  outsiders  could  over- 
hear. 

*  *  *  * 

This  isn't  really  a  Roslyn  Fairy  Tale, 
he  said.  It  happened  in  the  city.  Nothing 
so  scandalous  could  happen  out  here.  My 
cousin  told  it  to  me,  he  is  one  of  the 
squirrels  in  Riverside  Park. 

There  was  once  a  very  small  boy  called 
Philip  who  used  to  go  walking  in  the  park 
with  his  nurse.  And  like  all  proper  boys, 
he  always  took  along  a  bag  of  peanuts  to 
feed  the  squirrels. 

I  think  that  in  the  beginning  the  trouble 
was  more  the  nurse's  fault  than  Philip's. 
Her  father  had  been  in  the  circus  business 
and  perhaps  for  that  reason  she  had  a 
strong  passion  for  peanuts.  As  they  walked 
along  the  streets  on  the  way  to  Riverside 
Drive  she  could  not  resist  eating  them, 
and  just  to  be  fair  she  allowed  Philip  to 
have  some  too.  The  five-cent  bag  of 
peanuts,  as  every  squirrel  knows,  does 


not  hold  nearly  as  many  as  it  used  10  in 
the  good  old  days;  and  sometimes  by  the 
time  they  got  to  the  park  there  were 
hardly  any  nuts  left  for  the  squirrels. 

That,  of  course,  was  regrettable;  but 
it  could  be  forgiven.  Any  squirrel  can 
understand  other  people  too  having  a 
weakness  for  peanuts.  What  was  really 
unfair  was  that  Philip  learned  that  the 
squirrels  were  easily  fooled  by  empty 
shells.  It  was  quite  easy  to  hold  out  the 
end  of  a  shell  in  such  a  way  that  it  looked 
like  an  unopened  nut.  The  hopeful  ani- 
mals would  come  scampering  and  this 
mischievous  boy  would  lure  them  on  until 
they  even  climbed  up  his  legs  and  clus- 
tered about  his  hands.  Then  they  would 
discover  it  was  only  a  trick.  They  would 
look  at  him  reproachfully  with  their  bright 
eyes,  and  he  would  shout  with  laughter 
at  their  disappointment. 

If  his  nurse  had  been  the  right  sort, 
she  would  soon  have  taught  him  not  to 
do  this  sort  of  thing.  She  might  have  re- 
minded Philip,  my  cousin  said,  that  in 
Riverside  Park  there  is  the  famous  little 
memorial  of  the  Amiable  Child,  which  so 
many  visitors  to  New  York  have  seen. 
This  very  small  tomb  of  a  peaceful  child, 
right  next  to  the  huge  tomb  of  a  very 
warlike  man,  General  Grant,  should  have 
suggested  to  her  that  the  Riverside  chil- 
dren ought  all  to  be  Amiable.  But  she 
was  sitting  on  a  bench  reading  one  of  those 
small  newspapers  that  are  so  popular  in 
the  park.  My  cousin  used  to  wonder  what 
there  can  be  in  those  papers  that  is  so 
nourishing.  Evidently  they  have  the 
same  attraction  for  nurse-maids  that 
peanuts  have  for  squirrels.  Anyhow,  this 
shabby  behavior  of  Philip's  went  on  until 
all  the  squirrels  knew  him  by  sight.  Then 
he  could  not  hoax  them  any  more.  When 
they  saw  him  holding  out  peanut  shells 
and  calling  to  them,  they  paid  no  atten- 
tion. 

All  this  did  not  matter  much  in  summer, 
when  peanuts  are  plentiful.  In  summer  the 
city  squirrels  get  probably  more  nuts  than 
are  good  for  them.  That  little  groaning 
you  sometimes  hear  in  the  trees  along 
Riverside  Drive  at  night  comes  from 
young  squirrels  with  stomach-ache,  due 
to  an  excess  of  rich  diet.  But  winter  came, 
when  peanuts  mean  much  to  the  New 
York  squirrels.  For  they  have  been  so 
spoiled  by  having  food  scattered  about 
for  them,  my  cousin  says,  that  they  have 
lost  their  thrifty  habit  of  storing  up  a 
supply  for  the  barren  season.  And  then, 
when  Philip  and  his  nurse  still  continued 
to  eat  most  of  the  peanuts  before  they 
got  to  the  park,  and  still  amused  them- 
selves by  offering  the  empty  husks,  it  was 
determined  to  do  something. 

The  boy  and  his  companion  did  not 
notice,  as  they  walked  home  one  snowy 
dusk,  that  two  watchful  gray  squirrels 
were  following.  Up  the  steep  hill  from  the 
Drive,  hiding  now  and  then  behind  the 
piles  of  snow  along  the  curb,  hurrying  into 
doorways  to  avoid  being  seen,  darting 
briskly  across  streets  when  the  traffic 
was  halted,  these  two  trailed  Philip  and 
the  nurse.  In  their  handsome  gray  fur 


they  looked  like  two  small  busy  postmen 
delivering  letters.  In  that  December 
season  the  streets  are  full  of  all  sorts  of 
cheerful  doings  and  even  if  the  two  squir- 
rels were  noticed  they  were  merely  sup- 
posed to  be  hurrying  on  Christmas  er- 
rands. Their  sharp  little  faces  were  full  of 
purpose,  and  they  followed  the  unsuspect- 
ing pair  until  they  reached  the  big  apart- 
ment house  on  West  End  Avenue  where 
Philip  lived.  Even  then  their  task  was  not 
finished.  They  ran  up  to  the  top  of  a  tree 
in  front  of  the  building.  Swaying  about 
in  the  bare  branches  and  arguing  briskly 
together,  they  waited  a  long  time.  They 
kept  careful  watch  on  all  the  windows 
of  the  apartment  house.  Then  they  saw 
Philip's  face  appear  at  one  of  those  wind- 
ows. He  saw  them  too,  and  was  pleased, 
for  he  thought  that  here  were  two  squirrels 
who  had  not  yet  been  fooled.  He  threw 
down  some  empty  peanut  shells  that  had 
remained  in  his  overcoat  pocket.  The 
squirrels  disregarded  this  unmannerly 
gesture,  and  hurried  back  to  the  park. 
*  *  *  * 

A  few  days  later  it  was  Christmas  Eve. 
It  seemed  to  Philip  that  an  afternoon  had 
never  gone  so  slowly.  Along  Broadway 
the  shops  were  bright  with  toys  and  pretty 
things;  as  he  walked  with  his  nurse  he 
wondered  impatiently  what  surprises  he 
was  going  to  get  the  next  day.  He  had 
heard  the  papery  rustle  of  wrappings  in 
his  mother's  room,  the  constant  buzz  of 
the  door-bell  as  mysterious  bundles  were 
delivered  at  the  apartment.  He  had  no 
brothers  and  sisters,  so  he  had  no  one's 
pleasure  to  consider  but  his  own.  The 
nurse  kept  him  out  late  so  that  he  would 
be  sleepy,  and  then  after  a  light  supper 
he  was  put  to  bed.  When  he  was  sound 
asleep  his  father  and  mother  began  setting 
up  the  Tree. 

Meanwhile,  down  in  Riverside  Park,  a 
remarkable  thing  was  happening.  From 
every  corner  of  the  grounds  squirrels 
were  assembling  at  the  appointed  meeting 
place — the  little  rocky  hill  near  84th 
Street  which  is  where  they  hold  their 
parliament.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
gathering.  The  biggest,  strongest,  most 
active  squirrels  had  been  chosen.  There 
must  have  been  nearly  a  hundred  of  them; 
they  covered  the  outcrop  of  rock  and  all 
chattered  together.  On  any  other  evening 
such  a  crowd  would  have  been  noticed, 
but  on  Christmas  Eve  everyone  was  busy 
with  his  own  concerns.  Windows  hung 
with  wreaths  shone  in  the  tall  cliffs  of 
buildings  along  the  Drive,  the  buses  were 
full  of  people  carrying  parcels  wrapped 
in  red  ribbon,  the  sky  was  clear  and  dark 
and  frosty,  all  the  gaiety  of  that  tender 
evening  sparkled  in  the  air. 

The  two  squirrels  who  knew  the  way 
acted  as  leaders.  At  their  command  all 
conversation  ceased;  with  well-drilled 
swiftness  the  furry  regiment  set  off  in 
column  of  twos.  Their  plumy  tails  flirted 
with  nervous  excitement  as  they  ad- 
vanced, in  short  quick  scampers,  along 
the  wall  that  bounds  the  Drive.  The 
policeman  at  the  crossing  was  startled 
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and  ran  nimbly  down  the  long  chains  of 
pink  and  white  popcorn. 

*  *  *  * 

There  was  a  silence  when  the  squirrel 
finished  this  story.  The  animals  looked 
at  each  other  rather  doubtfully.  Only  the 
indignant  Budget,  still  remembering  his 
woes,  seemed  entirely  pleased. 

"That's  fine,  that's  fine!"  he  exclaimed. 
"An  excellent  story.  I  think  they  let 
him  ofF  very  easily.  He  ought  to  have  been 
hung  up  by  his  ears.  That  story  should 
be  printed  where  people  could  read  it." 

But  Donny  was  shocked.  "Rubbish!" 
he  growled.  "It's  a  terrible  story.  It  could 
never  be  published." 

The  squirrel  twitched  his  tail  anxiously 
as  he  looked  down  on  his  troubled  au- 
dience. "  I  don't  know  whether  it's  part 
of  the  story  or  not,"  he  said,  "but  my 
cousin  added  that  the  squirrels  ate  the 
peppermint  canes  for  Christmas  dinner, 
and  felt  very  poorly  afterward." 

It  was  left  to  Escargot,  the  French  snail, 
who  was  always  tactful,  to  turn  their 
thoughts  into  a  happier  mood. 

"The  French  word  for  peanuts,"  he 
said  solemnly,  "is  cacahuetes.  Very  few 
Americans  know  that." 

They  all  burst  into  a  laugh.  "Caca:vate, 
cacazvate",  they  shouted,  imitating  his 
delicate  pronunciation.  And  the  big  gray 
squirrel  is  nicknamed  Cacahuete  to  th\sday. 
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'When  they  saw  him  holding  out  peanut  shells  ....  they  paid  no  attention" 
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when  they  approached,  but  he  knew  that 
on  Christmas  Eve  you  must  not  be  sur- 
prised at  anything.  He  saluted  them,  and 
held  up  the  buses  while  they  crossed  in 
an  orderly  rush.  They  ran  swiftly  up  to 
West  End  Avenue.  There,  in  front  of  the 
apartment  house,  they  paused  in  a  long 
line  while  the  leaders  pointed  out  Philip's 
window.  It  was  open,  as  healthy  bedroom 
windows  ought  to  be  at  night.  There  was 
a  sharp  squeak  of  command,  and  the 
army  of  squirrels  charged  upon  the  tall 
building. 

Np  one  but  squirrels  could  have  done 
it!  My  cousin,  who  was  one  of  them,  says 
it  was  a  thrilling  sight.  Some  scuttled  up 
the  trees  and  sprang  from  there  onto 
window  sills;  others  scaled  straight  up 
the  front  of  the  wall.  They  darted  in  quick 
zigzags  up  the  face  of  the  clifF,  their 
strong  toes  took  advantage  of  every  little 
ornament  and  roughness  in  the  stone. 
The  sills  were  slippery  and  required  care- 
ful going,  but  these  were  the  picked 
athletes  of  all  the  Riverside  squirrels, 
and  they  were  lean  and  agile  with  winter 
hunger.  Before  you  could  have  guessed 
what  was  happening  the  whole  pack  had 
swarmed  up  to  the  twelfth  floor  and  en- 
tered through  Philip's  window. 

There  lay  the  Lnamiable  Child,  fast 
asleep;  and  there  in  the  next  room  was  the 
beautiful  Christmas  Tree.  Parents  and 
nurse  had  trimmed  it  well  and  gone  to 
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bed  exhausted.  From  every  fragrant 
bough  hung  tinsel  ornaments,  pepper- 
mint canes,  cornucopias,  colored  bulbs, 
popcorn  strings,  shining  trinkets.  It  is 
sad  to  have  to  tell  it,  but  the  angry 
squirrels  made  short  work  of  that  Tree. 
The  Star  at  the  top  they  did  not  touch, 
for  squirrels  respect  the  Christmas  Star 
as  much  as  anyone;  and  the  glass  and 
tinsel  decorations  didn't  interest  them; 
but  everything  else  they  raided  to  their 
hearts'  content.  They  stripped  the 
branches  of  everything  eatable,  they 
hung  the  popcorn  strings  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  make  a  rope  by  which  they  could 
get  down  again.  Imagine  their  pleasure 
when  they  found  a  large  box  of  peanut 
brittle  underneath  the  tree.  Among  so 
many  sharp  teeth  it  did  not  last  long. 
They  did  not  care  so  much  for  the  sweet 
part,  but  they  carefully  ate  out  every 
peanut  imbedded  in  the  candy  and  left 
the  box  a  mass  of  sticky  crumbs. 

They  worked  quietly  and  fast.  If  any- 
one heard  the  rustle  of  their  movements 
he  would  have  thought  it  only  the  secret 
wrapping  of  packages.  They  did  not 
bother  the  presents  piled  beside  the  tree, 
for  they  did  not  want  to  spoil  Philip's 
Christmas  altogether,  merely  to  give  him 
a  hint.  Then  each  squirrel  hooked  a  tiny 
peppermint  cane  round  his  neck.  They 
gave  a  satisfied  look  at  the  devastated 
tree,  then  they  were  out  of  the  window 


A  W indsor  stool,  stretcher  table,  and  wainscot  chair 
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INTERESTING  as  the  evolution  of 
the  highboy  from  the  chest  may  be,  let 
us  not  overlook  the  development  of 
the  chair  from  the  same  source.  A  glance 
will  convince  the  most  doubtful  that  the 
early  wainscot  chair  is  not  far  removed 
from  the  Jacobean  chest  which  preceded 
it  in  England.  A  low  back  on  later  chests 
of  this  era  made  seats  and  eventually 
settles  of  them,  and  the  construction  of 
the  wainscot  chair  varies  little  from  that 
of  these  chest  seats.  You  will  notice  that 
the  top  rail  is  mortised  between  the  posts 
and  that  the  panels  of  the  back  are  set 
in  in  the  same  manner  and  edged  with  the 
same  molding  as  those  of 
the  chest.  When  we  come 
to  the  legs  we  find  the 
same  turnings  as  those  the 
chest-on-a-frame  boasted, 
as  well  as  the  similarity 
of  construction  which  we 
have  already  mentioned. 
We  know  that  wainscot 
chairs  were  the  proudest 
possession  of  the  house- 
hold and  surprisingly  few 
in  number  in  the  early 
days,  when  a  chair  was  a 
symbol  of  wealth,  and  only 
to  be  occupied  by  the  head 
of  the  home.  Many  old 
inventories  list  crimson 
velvet  cushions  to  relieve 
the  hardness  of  the 
wooden  seats  that  are 
found  in  these  chairs. 

The  wainscot  chair  was  rare  in  this 
country  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  being  replaced  in  England  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
a  lighter  type  of  chair,  which  was  more 
widely  copied  by  the  colonists.  The  few 


authentic  wainscots  of  American  make 
lacked  the  ornate  carving  so  characteris- 
tic of  the  English  type,  but  in  construction 


High  bow-back 
Windsor  with  arm, 
1 73°- 1760 


Hoop-back  with 
comb  1J25-1J50 


Comb-back  with 
arm.   17 30- 17 50 


were  identical  with  the  latter.  The  Crom- 
wellian  chair,  a  smaller  edition  of  the 
wainscot,  was  more  common  here  and 
may  be  found  in  a  variety  of  woods  and 
styles.  Many  were  turned  similarly  to  the 
wainscots   and  others   boasted  sausage 
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turnings.  The  backs  were  sometimes  solid 
panels,  often  covered  with  leather,  velvet, 
or  turkey  work. 

The  names  of  Brewster  and  Carver  have 
been  applied  indiscriminately  to  a  group 
of  chairs  that  vary  so  much  in  appearance 
as  almost  to  warrant  separate  classifica- 
tion. What  we  call  the  Brewster  type  re- 
ceived its  name  from  a  remote  resem- 
blance to  a  chair  made  and  owned  by 
Elder  Brewster.  These  chairs  were  the 
height  of  accomplishment  of  the  wood- 
turner's art,  having  a  row  of  spindles 
under  either  arm,  a  double  row  forming 
the  back,  and  a  single  or  double  row  be- 
neath the  seat  rail.  Ash  was 
the  best  available  wood  for 
turning,  and  hence  we  find 
the  majority  of  the  Brews- 
ter type  chairs  made  of  it. 
The  back  posts  ran  to  the 
floor  to  form  the  legs  and 
were  capped  with  heavy 
ball  finials,  seemingly  best 
fitted  to  the  sturdy  con- 
struction of  the  chair.  The 
line  of  the  arm  was  carried 
through  the  back  in  the 
center  rail  which  supported 
the  two  rows  of  spindles. 
It  can  readily  be  supposed 
that  this  over-abundance 
of  turnings  did  not  make 
for  much  comfort  and  we 
find  in  many  cases  that 
the  inside  of  the  spindles 
has  been  flattened.  The 
seats  of  these  chairs  varied,  some  having 
wooden  panels  set  into  the  seat  frame 
while  others  were  rushed  or  covered 
with  leather. 

As  time  goes  on  we  find  the  Brewster 
chair  becoming  lighter  in  construction 
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and  hence  more  popular  for  general  use, 
although  the  massiveness  of  the  earlier 
type  gave  a  dignity  which  was  lacking  in 
the  later  chairs.  Fewer  as  well  as  thinner 
spindles  helped  in  making  the  chair  less 
cumbersome,  and  in  many  cases  the 
spindles  beneath  the  seat  and  arms  disap- 
peared entirely. 

The  slat-back  chair  was  distinctly  a 
Pilgrim  century  innovation,  and  the  style 
has  persisted  until  the  present  day.  The 
first  of  these  chairs  had  simple  straight 
posts  with  three  or  more  slats  across  the 
back,  first  straight  and  later  spooned. 
Variations  creep  in  when  we  find  second- 
ary turned  stretchers,  serpentine  or 
shaped  slats,  and  when  the  front  leg  meets 
the  arm  in  a  mushroom  crown.  The  arm 
is  sometimes  flat  and  other  times  deli- 
cately molded  or  turned. 

The  bannister-back  came  in  simultane- 
ously with  the  slat-  or  ladder-back.  To 
be  sure  they  were  more  aristocratic  in 
appearance,  and  boasted  more  grace  and 
beauty  of  line,  yet  with  all  this,  because 
of  their  stifFness,  they  never  gained  the 
ordinary  popularity  of  the  slat-back. 

The  Flemish  chairs  with  their  elaborate 
carved  outline  were  found  only  in  the 
finest  homes  in  America  and  more  often 
than  not  were  imported  rather  than 
locally  made.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  many  of  the  homes  in 
this  country  rivalled  those  of  England  in 
luxury,  and  it  is  in  these  homes  that  we 
find  Flemish  chairs  of  English  origin  ap- 
pearing. To  be  sure,  they  could  not  be 
imported  in  any  numbers  without  affect- 
ing local  cabinetworkers  who  depended 
upon  foreign  fads  and  fancies  as  the  in- 
spiration in  their  own  output,  and  we 
may  say  for  certain  that  Flemish  chairs 
were  made  in  America.  Usually  of  maple 
or  the  fruit  woods,  they  were  elaborately 
and  skilfully  carved  in  the  ram's  horn 
arms,  in  the  bold  scrolled  back,  and  in 
the  front  stretcher,  which  was  mortised 
and  tenoned  to  the  front  legs.  A  fine 
caned  panel  was  set  into  the  back  and 
the  seat. 

Although  this  chair  was  in  vogue  at 
the  same  time  as  the  slat-back,  we  must 
dissociate  it  from  the  cruder  farmhouse 
furniture  and  consider  it  in  connection 
with  the  furniture  of  the  wealthier  and 
better-furnished  homes  of  the  cities. 

We  must  not  leave  the  discussion  of 
chairs  without  considerable  mention  of 


the  Windsor,  which  though  English  in 
origin  was  perfected  and  carried  in  this 
country  to  a  stage  of  development  which 
far  surpassed  the  English  Windsor  at  its 
best.  It  was  our  native  craftsmen  who 
foresaw  in  this  chair  unlimited  possibili- 
ties for  grace  and  delicacy  without  sacri- 
ficing strength,  and  the  result  was  a 
variety  of  Windsors,  hoop-back,  fan- 
back,  brace-back,  roundabout,  and  writ- 
ing-arm, that  warrant  a  book  for  their 
description  alone.  Although  later  in  period 
we  venture  to  include  them  here. 

In  general  construction  there  is  little 
deviation  in  the  various  types.  The  bow 
back,  legs,  and  seat  were  worked  while 
the  wood  was  green  so  that  when  the 
wood  shrank  all  joints  would  automati- 
cally tighten.  Also  the  green  wood  could 
be  bent  with  little  danger  of  breaking, 
particularly  the  hickory  that  was  used 
for  the  bow.  The  seat  was  usually  of  pine 


A  light  Carver  side  chair 

and  the  legs  were  forced  into  holes  driven 
through  the  seat  and  held  securely  by  a 
peg  forced  through  the  leg  from  the  top, 
splitting  the  leg  and  wedging  it  in  a  fashion 
that  would  remove  all  chance  of  weakness. 
As  seat  and  bow  shrank,  their  hold  on  the 
spindles  tightened  and  made  a  unit  more 
solid  than  glue  could  ever  have  done. 
For  the  bow  and  hoop  we  sometimes  find 
that  ash  or  white  oak  was  substituted  for 
hickory,  although  the  latter  is  more  com- 
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Showing  the  development  of  the  chair — 

mon.  The  turned  legs  and  stretchers  were 
usually  of  maple,  most  adaptable  to  this 
purpose. 

The  grace  of  line  and  sturdy  construc- 
tion of  the  Windsor  chair  make  it  one  of 
our  most  interesting  studies.  Some  of  us 
show  preference  for  the  refined  line  of  the 
high  bow-back,  while  to  others  the  solid- 
ity of  the  writing-arm  Windsor  is  more 
appealing.  The  seats  of  these  chairs  are 
cut  in  irregular  shape  to  make  a  place  for 
the  spindles  which  support  the  writing- 
arm.  The  arm  itself  is  broadened  to  make 
a  support  for  the  arm  and  paper  and  dis- 
plays a  boxlike  structure  below  containing 
one  or  two  drawers.  The  backs  are  of  the 
bow  or  comb  variety  with  any  number  of 
spindles  supporting  them,  depending  on 
the  type. 

The  brace-back  Windsor  comes  in 
either  a  bow-  or  a  fan-back  and  has  two 
additional  spindles  running  from  a  small 
protruding  wedge  at  the  back  of  the  seat 
into  the  bow  between  the  regular  spindles, 
thereby  strengthening  the  center  of  the 
back. 

Settees  constructed  similarly  to  the 
chairs  and  tables  and  stools  with  the 
characteristic  turnings  are  also  termed 
Windsor. 

The  trestle  table,  the  immortal  board 
at  which  many  of  the  English  heroes  have 
been  pictured,  has  been  carried  down  to 
us  through  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  Warriors, 
kings,  or  Puritans,  it  served  them  all  alike, 
and  seemed  to  reflect  their  rugged  spirit. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  sturdiness  that  ap- 
pealed to  the  English,  but  it  seems  likely 
to  suppose  that  the  simplicity  of  con- 
struction was  the  feature  that  won  the 
hearts  of  our  forefathers. 

It  could  be  easily  fashioned  from  rough 
boards  with  little  of  the  knowledge  of  a 
skilled  craftsman  or  of  skill  with  his  tools. 
The  top  was  a  large  board  some  thirty-six 
inches  wide  supported  by  two  trestle 
legs  resembling  a  double-headed  T.  For 
added  strength  a  center  stretcher  was 
used,  and  spindles  that  ran  upright  from 
the  stretcher  to  the  top  gave  the  longer 
tables  more  solidity.  These  tables  are  very 
rare,  for  they  are  few  in  number  and  those 
that  have  escaped  the  woodpile  in  their 
many  years  of  disuse  are  now  treasured 
by  museums  and  collectors. 

In  the  old  inventories  we  find  listings 
of  many  maple  trenchers  and  bowls  that 
were  used  with  this  type  of  table.  They 
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— -/row  the  Pilgrim  era  to  1800 

were  round  plates  which  now,  due  to  the 
shrinking  of  the  wood,  give  an  appear- 
ance of  being  slightly  oval.  The  size  varied 
according  to  the  use  in  the  household. 
The  larger  trenchers  were  as  deep  as  two 
inches  with  a  diameter  of  twelve  inches, 
whereas  the  smaller  plates,  which  have 
been  found  in  greater  numbers,  had  a 
depth  of  one-half  inch  and  a  seven  and  a 
half  inch  diameter.  The  shrinkage  of  as 
much  as  an  inch  is  often  noted  in  a  twelve- 
inch  plate.  The  form  of  the  smaller 
trenchers  greatly  resembled  that  of  the 
pewter  plates  that  followed  them.  It  can 
be  easily  supposed  that  they  were  put 
on  a  hand-turning  lathe  that  could 
quickly  fashion  out  this  simplest  and  most 
economical  substitute  for  pewter  or  silver. 
Many  times  we  find  wooden  spoons,  but 
so  far  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  a 
fork  of  that  material. 

To  come  back  to  the  trestle  table,  it 
was  made  to  fit  local  requirements,  varied 
in  length,  and  often  boasted  some  con- 
struction to  add  strength  or  to  fill  some 
unique  household  need. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  hutch  table, 
which  also  had  great  merit  in  its  simplicity 
of  construction,  and  more  than  that,  in 
its  compactness,  which  made  it  so  popu- 
lar in  the  homes  of  our  forefathers.  These 
tables  were  usually  made  of  pine,  with 
oval,  round,  or  square  tops  of  sufficient 
size  to  seat  as  many  as  six  people.  The 
tops  were  of  wide  boards  held  fast  on  the 
under  side  by  two  heavy  cross-pieces. 
These  cross-pieces  hinged  on  a  wooden 
peg  at  the  side  of  the  box,  making  the 
top  tiltable.  The  frame  of  the  box  was 
usually  dovetailed  at  its  edges  and  ter- 
minated in  shoes.  It  is  possible  that  these 
tables  were  inspired  by  a  wainscot  chair 
or  chest.  They  were  fashioned  of  pine, 
making  them  light  in  weight  and  easily 
pushed  back  against  a  wall.  When  the 
top  was  turned  back  the  table  served  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  a  seat  and  storage 
space.  The  top  of  the  seat  was  sometimes 
fastened  to  the  frame  by  wire  hinges. 
When  the  top  was  lifted  the  box  served  as 
a  receptacle  for  kitchen  ware,  such  as 
spoons  and  plates,  and  bits  of  linen.  The 
sides  were  scrolled  above  the  molded  shoes. 
The  more  elaborate  and  later  tables  had 
beneath  the  seat  one  and  in  some  cases 
two  drawers.  These  drawers  came  into 
use  about  the  same  time  that  they  appear 
in  chests.  When  economy  of  space  was 


no  longer  the  essential  requirement  in  the 
home  furnishings  hutch  tables  were  sup- 
plemented by  a  refectory  type. 

As  early  as  1630  the  refectory  tables 
appear  in  oak.  They  were  sturdy  in  con- 
struction, and  in  many  cases  were  used 
not  only  in  the  home,  but  as  communion 
tables  for  the  church.  The  turnings  were 
of  the  simplest  type,  without  any  reminis- 
cence of  the  bulbous  Jacobean  turnings 
and  carved  legs  that  appeared  in  England. 
Oak  was  soon  discarded  because  maple 
was  found  to  be  the  better  wood  for  the 
turned  legs  and  stretchers  and  the  shaped 
apron,  while  the  top  could  easily  be  made 
of  pine.  These  tables  have  served  us 
through  many  years  because  of  their 
faultless  construction.  A  variation  may  be 
found  in  the  center  stretcher  type,  which 
usually  had  a  turned  stretcher,  although 
in  many  of  the  other  tables  we  find  them 


Light  Carver  arm  chair 

flat.  The  medial  stretcher  corresponded 
in  turnings  to  the  legs  and  pinned  itself 
into  the  square  block  in  the  turned 
stretcher  which  connected  the  front  and 
back  legs.  This  table  was  probably  devised 
because  the  side  stretchers  of  the  refectory 
type  of  table  made  it  impossible  to  bring 
a  chair  close  enough  to  the  table  to  eat 
with  comfort.  The  top  of  the  table  usually 
projected  twice  as  far  at  the  ends  as  it 
did  over  the  sides. 


The  earl  iest  of  these  tables  boasted  no 
drawers,  but  we  find  that  in  the  later  ex- 
amples drawers  have  been  added  for 
convenience,  to  tuck  away  the  many 
things  that  littered  up  the  small  rooms. 
In  different  parts  of  the  country,  local 
variations  will  be  found.  Occasionally  the 
tops  have  the  same  construction  as  the 
hutch  table,  and  hinge  with  a  large  peg 
which  is  placed  through  the  apron  of  the 
table  on  either  side. 

A  dough-kneading  trough  is  another 
variation  of  the  tables  found  in  early 
homes.  This  table  may  have  a  top  like 
the  hutch  or  it  may  slide  ofF  at  either  side. 
When  the  top  is  removed  it  discloses  a 
well-shaped  box  in  which  dough  was 
kneaded;  hence  the  name.  This  well  was 
made  by  lengthening  the  apron  and  fixing 
a  bottom  to  it. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  inconvenience  of  the 
stretcher,  or  perhaps  the  lack  of  space, 
that  led  to  the  devising  of  drop  leaves  on 
various  types  of  tables.  Naturally  they 
had  to  have  some  definite  support,  and 
we  find  the  simple  beginnings  of  the  gate- 
leg table. 

At  first  the  leaf  was  upheld  by  a  solid 
scrolled  support  called  a  butterfly  wing. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  tradition 
tells  us  these  are  called  rudder  tables, 
and  the  wing  is  said  to  be  a  discarded 
rudder  of  a  boat  reversed  in  position  to 
support  the  leaf. 

The  stretcher  table  also  added  a  flat 
gate  and  in  some  instances  a  crane  bracket 
to  support  the  leaf.  As  a  rule  these  tables 
were  small,  about  twenty-five  inches  high, 
with  a  top  of  an  elliptical  shape,  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  by  thirty-five  inches. 
We  can  easily  imagine  from  their  smallness 
that  they  were  incidental  tables  in  the 
home. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  small  trestle 
table  that  had  two  heavily  turned  end- 
posts  terminating  in  scrolled  shoes,  and  a 
base  almost  as  wide  as  the  shoe  that  ran 
between  the  two  legs.  The  height  of  these 
table  was  approximately  twenty-seven 
inches,  and  they  were  made  in  oak,  cherry, 
maple,  and  pine.  The  single,  folding  gate- 
leg table  was  probably  another  derivation 
of  this  type.  The  flat  gate  now  became 
more  elaborate  and  displayed  the  same 
turnings  as  the  legs.  With  this  change  it 
can  be  readily  seen  that  the  simple  tavern 
table  has  evolved  into  the  gate-leg  type. 
{To  be  continued) 
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An  Immortal  Name 

BY  A.  A.  MILNE 


I SUPPOSE  that  every  one  of  us  hopes 
secretly  for  immortality;  to  leave,  I 
mean,  a  name  behind  him  which  will 
live  forever  in  this  world,  whatever  he 
may  be  doing,  himself,  in  the  next.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  saw  myself  in  the  happy 
company  of  Keats  and  Shakespeare; 
immortal  as  they;  writer  of  deathless 
poetry  and  plays.  But  there  were  technical 
difficulties  in  the  way;  trifles  with  which  I 
need  not  trouble  you  now.  Moreover,  I 
said  to  myself:  "Was  even  Shakespeare 
sure?  Was  Keats?"  And  I  wondcitd  if  cer- 
tainty could  come  to  any  man  on  his  death 
bed  that  ten,  fifty,  a  hundred  years  hence 
his  name  would  be  in  the  mouths  of  all. 

So  wondering,  I  walked  one  day  among 
my  flowers.  And  I  looked  at  my  dahlias, 
at  the  Lobelia  cardinalis,  at  the  fuchsias, 
the  rudbeckias,  the  camellia,  the  mag- 
nolia, the  buddleias,  all  the  common- 
places of  the  cottage  garden,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  "There  is  your  immortality!" 

For  we  may  be  sure  that  Dr.  Lobel,  who 
had  the  distinction,  if  it  was  no  great 
pleasure,  of  being  physician  to  King 
James  the  First,  had  already  given  up 
hope  of  immortality  when  immortality 
fell  upon  him.  His  new  method  of  blood- 
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letting  brought  him  little  comfort.  His 
closed-window  cure  for  diseases  of  the 
lungs  died  with  its  victims.  His  bedside 
manner  might  be  a  memory  for  a  genera- 
tion, but  no  longer.  And  then  he  invented 
the  lobelia.  For  once  his  bedside  manner 
failed  him.  A  lifetime  of  bowings  and 
scrapings  and  washings  of  hands  urged 
him  to  call  it  the  jamesia,  but  the  craving 
for  immortality  which  works  in  us  all 
was  too  strong  for  him.  James  was  going 
into  history  anyhow;  but  here  only  was 
the  chance  of  Dr.  Lobel.  So  he  called  his 
flower  the  lobelia  .  .  .  and  three  hundred 
years  later  we  are  still  talking  of  him. 

Pottering  round  my  garden  with  the 
watering-can,  giving  a  drink  here  to  the 
dahlia  of  M.  Dahl  and  a  drink  there  to 
the  fuchsia  of  M.  Fuchs,  I  have  dreamed 
of  a  milnia  which  the  world  will  be 
watering  three  hundred  years  hence. 
Throw  a  stone  into  the  sea  and  there  is  a 
splash,  yes,  and  a  widening  ripple,  but 
the  ripple  grows  ever  fainter  as  it  travels, 
and  in  a  little  while  it  is  as  if  the  stone  had 
never  been  cast.  So,  it  may  be,  with  our 
books.  How  little  will  it  mean,  all  that  I 
have  struggled  to  write,  to  the  cottager  of 
the    twenty-second    century    who  has 


decided  to  transplant  his  milnia  from  the 
back  garden  to  the  front.  "How  are  your 
milnias  doing?"  they  will  ask  each  other, 
and  I  shall  straighten  myself  proudly  in 
my  grave  if  they  answer,  "Well".  For  I 
feel  that  I  should  do  well;  yes,  I  have  that 
feeling.  Even  in  a  north  border  "Milnia 
grandiflora  cerulea,  an  interesting  growth 
of  neat  habit,"  would  do  well. 

Shall  I  ever  achieve  this  immortality? 
I  do  not  know.  It  should  be  easier,  surely, 
to  produce  a  new  kind  of  flower  than  to 
produce  a  new  kind  of  book.  How  does 
one  begin?  A  nursery-gardener,  called  into 
consultation  last  summer,  stopped  in  his 
tour  of  inspection  and  said,  pointing  to  a 
group  of  flowers,  "That's  a  curious  sdrt 
of  poppy  you  have  there.  I've  never  seen 
one  like  that  anywhere  else."  I  answered 
"No,"  with  a  faint  touch  of  distance  in 
my  voice,  as  if  I  also  had  never  seen  one 
like  it  anywhere  else,  and  had  been  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  make  it  for  myself. 

I  did  not  make  it,  however.  It  just 
came;  some  sport  of  earth  and  air  and 
water  and  sun.  Perhaps  this  is  how  all  the 
new  flowers  come.  Dr.  Lobel  did  not  grow 
the  lobelia  out  of  his  own  head;  his  share 
in  it  was  no  more  than  the  easy  naming  of 
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an  accidental  bloom.  He  was  at  the 
bedside  of  King  James,  during  one  of 
those  small  indispositions  which  are 
forced  upon  royalty,  having  brought  with 
him  the  usual  courtly  bunch  of  flowers. 
"And  what's  that?"  asked  James,  point- 
ing to  one  he  didn't  know.  Whereupon 
Dr.  Lobel,  who  had  been  wondering  too, 
answered  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
"The — er — lobelia,  sire"  .  .  .  and  the 
lobelia  it  was  every  afterward.  Alas! 
it  is  too  late  now  to  tell  my  nursery- 
gardener  that  the  poppy  he  admired  was 
Papaver  milnia  accidentalis;  yet  so  it 
should  have  been  if  I  had  had  the  readi- 
ness of  Dr.  Lobel. 

For  even  to  have  one  small  shoot  of  the 
family  named  after  us  would  be  some- 
thing; would,  indeed,  be  much  if  the 
flower  were  common  enough.  One  often 
introduces  a  geum  to  the  visitor  without 


going  into  particulars,  but  one  never 
limits  oneself  to  the  observation,  "This  is 
a  rose  climbing  up  the  pergola."  Some 
further  explanation  is  customary.  Is  it 
Hiawatha,  Carmine  Pillar,  or  Lady  Gay? 

Or  is  it  Dorothy  Perkins?  She,  surely, 
is  immortal,  no  less  than  Dr.  Lobel. 
Perhaps  she  herself  is  still  of  this  world. 
How  thrilling  to  shake  hands  with  her— 
"Let  me  introduce  you  to  Miss  Perkins. 
Dorothy,  dear,  this  is  Mr.  Milne" — and 
to  say  to  her  "Are  you  the  Dorothy 
Perkins?"  How  does  she  feel  when  sin 
walks  'round  a  garden,  incognita,  and 
hears  people  whispering  about  her?  A 
little  blase  perhaps  now;  not  as  feels  the 
author  whose  first  book  has  been  men- 
tioned casually  in  a  railway  carriage,  and 
he  blushing  unknown  in  the  corner.  For 
there  is  something  in  one's  name  which 
seems  so  private  to  oneself  that  any  men- 
tion of  it  by  others  brings  for  the  moment 
a  vague  sense  of  discomfort,  as  if  a 
liberty  were  threatened.  But  Miss  Perkins 
has  outgrown  all  that.  I  daresay  she  talks 
to  her  gardener  of  the  green-fly  on  the 
Dorothy  Perkins  with  complete  indiffer- 
ence now;  and  if  you  were  to  say  to  her 
"Are  you  the  Dorothy  Perkins?"  she 
would  answer  "You  mean  the  flower? 
Yes,  I  was  called  after  it." 

To  return  to  the  milnia,  which  we  have 
neglected  a  little;  I  imagine  it  as  some- 
thing like  Sweet  William  in  shape  and 
texture,  but  blue  in  color.  Who  was 
William,  by  the  way  ?  I  am  jealous  of  him. 
I  doubt  if  he  was  as  charming  as  all  that. 
Probably  he  was  just  William  Sweet,  one 
of  two  brothers  living  in  Sussex,  publicans 
by  profession,  but  doing  a  bit  of  gardening 
in  their  spare  time.  Having  discovered 
this  new  flower,  they  called  the  June- 
flowering  variety  William,  and  the 
autumn-flowering  variety,  now  out  of 
fashion,  John.  Sweet  (William)  survives, 
and  is  thus  written  by  the  pedantic.  Let 
us  be  grateful  to  him  that  we  don't  have 
to  call  it  the  sweetia. 

Which  reminds  me  of  the  hard  case  of 
Professor  Magnol,  the  only  begetter  of 
that  beautiful  tree,  the  magnolia.  All  his 
life  Professor  Magnol  was  irritated  by 
two  sorts  of  stupid  people;  those  who 
mistakenly  credited  him  with  the  inven- 
tion of  the  magnol-wurzel,  and  those 
(like  you  and  me)  who  thought  that  the 


magnolia  was  so  called  because  it  had  a 
very  large  and  magnificent  flower.  In  a 
sense  he  is  an  immortal,  or  will  be  when 
I  have  finished  writing  about  him,  but  he 
has  missed  some  of  the  rapture  of  it  in 
these  last  two  hundred  years.  Possibly 
he  was  a  bad  man,  and  this  is  his  punish- 
ment. Each  time  you  have  looked  ad- 
miringly at  a  friend's  magnolia,  his 
ghost  has  been  there  at  your  elbow, 
reading  the  thought  in  your  mind, 
gnashing,  as  it  were,  its  teeth  at  your 
stupidity.  "What  a  lovely  large  flower," 
you  have  thought;  "no  wonder  they  call 
it  the  magnolia" — and  at  that  moment 
you  have  felt  a  faint  cold  breath  at  the 
back  of  your  neck,  and  have  shivered,  and 
told  yourself  that  already  there  was  a 
touch  of  autumn  in  the  air.  You  were 
wrong.  It  was  the  ghost  of  Professor 
Magnol  hissing  at  you. 


The  view  at  top  of  the  page  shows  the  east  front, 
and  the  swimming  pool  which  is  admirably  contrived 
to  afford  the  decorative  value  of  a  water  garden  in 
its  relation  to  the  house.  At  the  left  is  the  arcaded 
loggia  leading  to  the  detached  study;  at  the  right  the 
service  wing  and  high  brick  wall  screening  the  drying 
yard.  The  flared  roofs  of  the  bay  windows  are  char- 


acteristically Regency,  and  the  white  painted  brick 
walls,  gray  slate  roof,  and  dark  green  shutters  form 
a  color  scheme  that  composes  charmingly  with  the 
green  of  wide  lawns  and  trees.  Below  is  pictured 
the  forecourt  and  west  front.  The  arched  sinkages  in 
the  wall,  beyond  the  door,  indicate  the  main  body 
of  the  house;  beyond  that  is  the  service  wing 
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Entrance  detail,  showing  curtain  wall  along 
the  forecourt,  which  is  pierced  by  three  win- 
dows and  forms  the  back  of  the  loggia  leading 
to  the  detached  study  at  the  far  end.  This 
Study  is  quite  French  in  suggestion,  but  it 


combines  harmoniously  and  consistently  with 
the  Regency  manner  of  the  main  portion  of 
the  house.  Below  at  left  is  a  glimpse  of  the 
east  front  and  pool.  At  right  below,  the  living 
room  veranda  with  its  fluted  iron  columns 


and  balustrade;  the  whole  composition,  along 
with  the  arched  sinkage  in  the  south  wall 
thai  frames  the  pedestal  and  lead  vase,  offers 
a  fascinating  exposition  of  the  Regency 
manner  in  modern  guise 
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In  the  great  sunny  living  room  the  walls  are  a 
rich  apricot,  with  woodwork  and  dado  a  deeper 
tone  of  the  same  color.  Curtains  of  pale  green 
glazed  chintz  and  a  green  marble  fireplace  facing 
give  a  contrasting  note  that  is  highly  effective 


The  bay  window  in  the 
living  room  has  an  out- 
look eastward  over  the 
terrace  and  pool  garden 
and  beyond  to  Long 
Island  Sound  in  the 
distance 


The  free  upward  sweep 
of  the  circular  stairway 
is  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring achievements  in 
architecture,  and  this 
one  at  Waref  is  particu- 
larly lovely 


In  the  little  kali  between  living  room  and  dining  room  (and 
in  the  other  halls  as  well)  the  walls  are  painted  a  light  sea  green 
— a  favorite  Regency  color.  The  mahogany  consoles  are  inlaid 
with  box  in  the  manner  of  the  late  eighteenth  century 


In  the  dining  room  the  walls  are  a  pale  pearl  lavender  (another 
favorite  wall  color  of  the  Regency  period)  and  the  woodwork  is 
a  dull  coral  red  picked  out  with  gold.  The  floor,  like  that  in  the 
living  room,  is  French  walnut  laid  in  an  interlocking  pattern 
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Above.  The  pine-paneled  detached  study. 
Concealed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  at 
one  side  of  the  fireplace  is  a  stairway  to 
the  bedroom  above;  on  the  other  side,  a 
kitchenette  and  refrigerator 

Right.  The  bay  window  in  the  study  over- 
looks the  Sound,  and  as  in  the  living  room 
and  dining  room,  the  side  sections  open 
with  double-hung  sash,  the  middle  section 
being  stationary 


In  the  bedroom  above  the  detached  study 
the  bedstead  is  built  into  the  wall  in  the 
manner  of  the  old  Norman  beds 
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The  little  village  church,  with  its  clustering 
cottages,  nestling  in  the  bend  of  the  big  river,  is 
a  familiar  sight  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 


Hidden  under  its  blanket  of  snow,  the  cozy  little 
French-Canadian  homestead  is  the  very  sign  and 
symbol  of  the  traditional  Christmas 


You'd  think  that  Santa  Claus  would  certainly  use  reindeer  in  Canada, 
yet  here  he  is  delivering  Christmas  gifts  behind  faithful  old  Dobbin 


CHRISTMAS    GREETINGS    FROM    THE  NORTHLAND 


Clarence  Gagnon  knows  and  loves  Quebec,  and  his  drawings 
of  its  wintry  landscapes  have  all  the  atmosphere  and  charm 
to  be  found  in  French  Canada 
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One  thing  that  the  average  habitant  doesn't  have  to  worry 
about  is  the  absence  of  a  white  Christmas,  for  the  snow 
generally  starts  falling  in  November 


A  wayside  Calvary.  The  country  districts  in  Quebec  are  dotted  with  wayside  shrines 
before  which  the  devout  habitant  pauses  in  his  jourmyings  to  say  a  prayer 


SOME  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  DESIGNED  BY  CANADIAN  ARTISTS 


Another  problem  the  habitant  doesn't  have  to  feel  concerned  Even  on  a  whaler  imprisoned  in  the  ice  of  the  far  North 

about  is  that  of  obtaining  a  Christmas  tree.  Nature  ably  abets  the  Christmas  spirit  prevails,  and  the  day  is  celebrated  in 

Santa  Claus  in  this  respect  as  gay  a  manner  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances 
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M.   E.  IWITT 


THE    ROOM    OF   THE  MONTH 

HENRY    F.    BULTITUDE,  Decorator 

The  genial  mellowness  of  age  is  most  sue-  finished  antique,  and  the  desk  is  an  old  tone  harmonizing  effectively  with  the  ine 
cessfully  achieved  in  this  pine-paneled  one  of  fruitwood  with  the  original  brass  walls  and  antique  hooked  rug.  he- 
room  with  its  small-paned  windows  and  handles.  The  desk  chair  of  beechwood  is  -modern  wing  chair  covered  in  pettoat 
printed  linen  curtains.  The  paneling  is  also  old  and  has  taken  on  a  soft  yellow  quilting  is  entirely  in  character 
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Country  Life  Print 


An  Old  - Fashioned  Christmas 

From  the  painting  by  Florence  A rmes  Hosmer 


Relic  oj  a  stately  past  that  is  swiftly  becoming  obscured  by  modernity, 
the  old  Peirce-Nichols  house  at  Salem,  Mass.,  is  a  poignant  reminder 
of  the  gracious  living  and  hospitality  of  other  days.  This  scene  in  her 
ancestral  drazving  room  was  posed  bx  Miss  Ellen  Nichols,  one  of  the 
last  surviving  members  of  the  noted  Nichols  family 


"What'll  you  bet  you  can  pot  that  star  first  crack?" 
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MRS.  ALLEN  sat  down  much  too 
hard  on  her  antique  Louis  Quinze 
sofa.  She  knew  it  but  she  was  too 
tired  and  preoccupied  to  care.  There  they 
were,  finished  at  last,  the  small  packages 
piled  in  a  hamper  and  the  larger  boxes 
ranged  in  impressive  alps  around  it.  Very- 
attractive  they  looked,  too,  in  those  smart 
new  papers;  that  one  in  purple  and  mag- 
enta for  instance,  and  the  silver  with 
black  stars. 

She  sat  for  a  moment  eyeing  them 
shrewdly,  her  expression  an  odd  mixture 
of  satisfaction  and  resentment.  She  knew 
that  her  gifts  would  be  coldly  and  keenly 
scrutinized,  but  she  had  chosen  them  with 
care,  regardless  of  expense — just  the  right 
amount  of  pressure  in  the  right  place — 
and  she  was  confident  of  results.  Mrs. 
Allen  knew  her  stuff",  as  Tom  would  say. 
She  got  up  with  an  air  of  finality  and  rang 
the  bell. 

A  young  girl  in  a  neat  black  dress,  with 
fair  braids  bound  crown-wise  around  her 


head,  came  quietly  and  quickly  into  the 
room  and  closed  the  door. 

"Elsa,"  said  Mrs.  Allen,  "Jervis  is 
waiting.  I  want  you  to  take  these  boxes 
and  deliver  them  in  order  as  I  have  them 
on  this  card.  Be  careful  not  to  make  any 
mistakes,  and  get  back  as  soon  as  you 
can,  for  I  want  you  to  help  me  with  the 
tree." 

The  girl  stood  with  her  hands  clasped 
respectfully  against  her  apron,  but  the 
pink  would  creep  into  her  cheeks  and  the 
sparkle  to  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  the 
beautiful  boxes.  Mrs.  Allen  didn't  know 
that  her  heart  was  beating  like  a  freed 
bird's  as  she  leaned  down  and  gathered 
them  to  her  breast. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  she  murmured. 

The  tree  stood  in  the  corner  where  it 
had  been  set  up  that  morning  by  Jervis. 
Jervis,  who  as  a  rule  did  not  take  kindly 
to  odd  jobs  about  the  house,  had  been 
particularly  agreeable  about  the  tree. 
In  fact,  it  was  he  who  had  gone  to  market 


and  brought  it  home.  Mrs.  Allen  didn't 
know  that  as  the  soft  branches  brushed 
his  cheek  the  man's  hand  had  caressed 
them;  that  the  sweet  searching  perfume 
of  the  balsam  had  brought  quick  visions 
to  his  mind  of  a  small  farm  blanketed  in 
snow,  and  of  a  boy  dragging  a  Christmas 
tree  across  white  fields  from  the  quiet  hills 
that  surrounded  them.  What  Mrs.  Allen 
did  know  was  that  the  tree  was  not  quite 
properly  silhouetted  against  the  draperies, 
and  she  frowned. 

Piled  near  the  tree  were  a  lot  of  paste- 
board boxes  filled  with  ornaments  that  the 
cook  had  bought  on  her  day  out.  Elsa 
had  said  that  the  cook  knew  where  to  buy 
such  things  and  Mrs.  Allen  had  been  glad 
to  let  the  woman  do  it.  One  by  one  she 
lifted  the  lids  and  looked  at  the  gaudy 
glittering  trifles;  fantastic  shapes,  balls 
and  beads,  bells  and  trumpets,  smiling 
paper  saints  and  fat  little  angels  with 
gauzy  wings,  tiny  houses  and  pagodas  of 
tinsel,  and  this  rather  attractive  "creche" 
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arrangement  with  a  paper  infant  reposing 
on  green  against  a  red  background.  Pity 
it  had  been  crushed  a  bit.  But  such  quan- 
tities of  them.  What  had  the  woman  been 
about?  Mrs.  Allen  didn't  know  that  her 
stolid  cook  had  quite  lost  her  head  in  the 
little  German  shop,  bought  wildly  right 
and  left,  and  that  the  little  "creche"  had 
been  crushed  when  she  pressed  it  passion- 
ately to  her  lips. 

Mrs.  Allen  began  tying  these  things  to 
the  tree,  stopping  occasionally  to  get  the 
effect  and  being  rather  pleased  with  it. 
She  had  finished  the  easiest  branches  when 
Elsa  came  in  and  plunged  eagerly  into  the 
business  of  finishing  the  tree.  Mrs.  Allen 
sat  down,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  watched  the 
girl  as  she  darted  about,  festooning  the 
tree,  which  grew  in  splendor  under  her 
quick  fingers,  stepping  back  from  time  to 
time  with  clasped  hands,  checking,  not 
successfully,  the  rapturous  exclamations 
that  bubbled  from  her  lips.  In  fact,  these 
perpetual  little  gasps  and  gulps  annoyed 
Mrs.  Allen,  who  ordered  her  to  stop  it 
and  go  fetch  the  step  ladder  and  fasten 
the  star  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  After  the 
girl  got  it  up  she  stood  there,  swaying 
and  balancing  and  staring  at  the  thing 
like  an  idiot,  until  told  sharply  to  come 
down.  Then  she  asked  Mrs.  Allen  where 
the  candles  were. 

"Candles!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Allen,  "We 
are  not  going  to  light  the  thing." 


"Oh,  but  ma'am!"  burst  out  the  girl  in 
such  heart-rending  tones  that  Mrs.  Allen, 
exasperated,  told  her  to  put  them  on  if 
there  were  any.  It  seemed  the  cook  had 
plenty. 

The  tree  finished,  Mrs.  Allen  retired  to 
her  room,  tied  up  her  chin,  and  slept  until 
time  for  dinner.  Although  she  had  dis- 
tinctly said  the  cloth  of  silver  with  chin- 
chilla, she  found  laid  out  for  her  a  much 
too  simple  plain  red  velvet  gown.  She 
frowned  and  was  about  to  ring  peremptor- 
ily when  she  remembered  that  Elsa  was 
helping  in  the  pantry.  She  put  on  the  red 
gown  and  was  pleased  with  it,  especially 
when  it  occurred  to  her  that  the  thing 
being  so  plain  she  could  wear  her  dia- 
monds and  emeralds  as  well  as  her 
pearls. 

She  looked  very  impressive  and  almost 
as  young  as  she  thought  she  looked  as  she 
paused  on  the  stairs  before  greeting  her 
guests.  They  were  all  there,  Tom's  stock 
market  crowd  and  their  wives,  drinking 
cocktails,  chattering  about  their  income 
taxes  and  bootleggers,  getting  ready  for  a 
real  Christmas  party.  Mrs.  Allen  took  as 
long  a  breath  as  she  could  and  sailed 
down  upon  them.  They  greeted  her  hilari- 
ously. 

The  dinner  was  a  great,  in  fact,  quite 
a  howling,  success,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  cook  had  chosen  this  night  of  all 
nights  to  serve  a  clumsy  old-fashioned 


dinner  of  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce  with 
a  thumping  black  plum  pudding  at  the 
end.  Not  a  sign  of  the  accustomed  caviar, 
not  a  sniff  of  terrapin.  Mrs.  Allen  was  be- 
wildered and  looked  meaningly  at  Elsa,. 
who  only  beamed  at  her  like  a  little  fool, 
as  though  this  were  a  really  fine  party 
indeed.  However,  everyone  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  ridiculous  repast.  Probably  the 
champagne.  They  went  into  the  drawing 
room  in  high  spirits,  the  men  puffing 
and  laughing  gustily,  the  women  fumbling 
in  bead  bags  for  powder  puffs. 

There  stood  the  graceful  glittering 
tree. 

"Oh,  I  say.  What  a  jolly  old  boy." 

"It  is  rather  decorative,  isn't  it?" 

"Rather.  I  say,  what  a  lot  of  jolly 
targets.  Wish  I  had  my  little  pop-gun. 
I'd  like  to  take  a  pot  at  that  star.  Bet  I'd 
ring  a  bull's  eye  first  shot." 

"What'll  you  bet?" 

"Harry  is  quite  silly  about  his  pop- 
gun. It  shoots  tiny  pellets  and  he  has 
been  peppering  everything  in  the  house 
since  he  got  it." 

"What'll  you  bet,  Harry?" 

"  What  do  you  mean — bet  ?  You  haven't 
got  one,  have  you?" 

"Sure,  I've  got  one.  Right  here.  Come 
on,  now.  What'll  you  bet  you  can  pot 
that  star  first  crack?  You  were  pretty 
cocky  about  it  a  minute  ago.  What'll  you 
bet?" 
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"Missed!  Ha — ha.  Try  again.  Double 
the  bets.  Let  me  try.  Not  so  easy  as  it 
looks,  what?  Give  the  ladies  a  chance. 
Not  so  good!  What'll  you  bet  I  can't  spot 
that  green  bell.  There  she  goes.  How's 
that?" 

One  by  one  the  delicate  trifles  shattered 
and  dropped  to  the  floor  where  they  lay 
like  a  carpet  of  frost  beneath  the  quiver- 
ing tree.  Finally  some  one  put  a  neat  shot 
through  the  centre  of  the  little  "creche." 
Mrs.  Allen  frowned.  She  didn't  know 
why,  but  somehow  this  seemed  going  a  bit 
too  far. 

"How  about  some  bridge  and  mah 
jongg,"  she  suggested  crisply.  The  pop- 
gun was  reluctantly  put  up  and  the  real 
business  of  the  evening  got  under  way. 
Silence  succeeded  the  noise  and  laughter, 
broken  only  by  the  clink  of  ice  in  tall 
glasses  and  the  low  but  ominous  murmur 
of  the  bidding.  The  room  filled  with  the 
smoke  of  battle.  Shirt  bosoms  rumpled 
and  short  skirts  slipped  shorter.  The  hours 
went  by. 

Then  some  one  while  he  was  "dummy" 
went  into  the  hall  and  turned  on  the 
radio.  The  sound  of  chimes,  distant  and 
sweet,  drifted  into  the  room.  Mrs.  Allen 
frowned. 

"Who  on  earth  is  ringing  that  bell?" 
she  demanded. 

"Oh,  some  ass  has  turned  on  the 
radio." 

"  But  even  so,  why  are  they  ringing  the 
bells  at  this  hour  of  the  night?" 

"It's  Christmas  Eve,  isn't  it?  Don't 
they  ring  chimes  or  something  at  mid- 
night?" 

"Oh,  you  are  quite  right.  I  believe  they 
do.  But  it's  annoying  to  have  it  sprung  on 
one  in  the  middle  of  a  game." 

It  was  Mrs.  Allen's  bid,  but  somehow 
she  could  not  count  her  tricks.  The  sweet 
plaintive  ringing  of  the  bells  confused  her. 
It  filled  the  room  like  a  tide,  searching 
into  the  corners  as  if  seeking  something. 
It  gathered  about  the  tree,  mounting  into 
the  branches  until  Mrs.  Allen  had  the 
absurd  idea  that  bells  were  clinging  to  the 
tree,  sweet  bells  swinging  gently  back  and 
forth.  The  tree  was  covered  with  them  as 
she  stared;  tones,  beautiful  colored  tones, 
frail,  iridescent,  clinging  to  the  tree,  burst- 
ing like  bubbles,  like  bubbles  in  cham- 
pagne, to  be  replaced  by  still  more  lovely 
ones,  mounting  upward. 

"It's  your  bid,  Mrs.  Allen,"  said  a 
voice  with  an  edge  in  it  that  brought  her 
sharply  to  her  senses. 

"No  trump,"  she  snapped. 

At  last  the  party  was  over  and  Mrs. 
Allen  breathed  a  sigh  heavy  with  relief  as 
she  dragged  her  head  backward  out  of 
the  red  velvet  and  flung  it  from  her.  The 
servants  had  long  since  gone  to  bed  and 
she  was  longing  to  get  there,  too.  She  was 
tired,  very,  but  now  that  her  head  was  on 
the  pillow  she  could  not  sleep.  She  kept 
hearing  bells.  Far  away,  faint  and  sweet, 
they  rang  persistently;  old  tunes  long 
since  forgotten,  tunes  that  she  had  piped 
as  a  child  in  Sunday  school,  tunes  that 
she  and  Tom  had  sung  together  in  the 
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country  choir,  their  hands  touching  as 
they  held  the  book,  the  tune  that  was 
played  on  the  wheezy  old  organ  the  day 
they  walked  up  the  aisle  together  and  she 
had  noticed  that  Tom  had  on  new  tan 
boots.  "  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men.  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  Allen  found  that  her  cheeks  were 
wet. 

"Tom,"  she  whimpered  to  the  dark 
slightly  murmurous  mass  in  the  next  bed. 

Then  Mrs.  Allen,  wiping  her  cheek  with 
her  finger,  thought  of  the  tree.  It  had 
never  been  lighted.  Somehow  the  thought 
took  hold  of  her  and  troubled  her.  She 


"There  stood  the  tree  in  a  flood 
of  moonlight  that  touched,  the 
star  to  silver" 


could  not  shake  it  off".  It  seemed  to  her 
more  and  more  outrageous  that  the  tree 
had  never  been  lighted.  What  was  a 
Christmas  tree  for,  after  all?  Well,  what 
was  it  for?  Mrs.  Allen  brooded,  frowning 
in  the  dark. 

Finally  she  could  bear  it  no  longer.  She 
got  up,  a  rather  bundlesome  old  lady  now 
that  her  red  dress  and  her  diamonds  and 
most  of  her  hair  were  off,  and  moving 
quietly  so  as  not  to  disturb  Tom,  she 
lighted  the  candle  at  her  bedside  and 
shuffled  out  of  the  room. 

She  felt  her  way  downstairs,  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  quiet  house,  past  shad- 
ows that  shifted  like  uneasy  sleepers  aware 
for  a  moment  of  her  candle.  At  the  door 
to  the  drawing  room  she  paused  before 
pushing  it  slowly  open.  There  stood  the 
tree  in  a  flood  of  moonlight  that  touched 
the  star  to  silver  and  turned  the  broken 
fragments  to  a  pool  of  light.  It  was  very 
still  in  the  room  except  for  the  ringing  of 
the  bells  which,  while  soft  and  low,  seemed 
strangely  near.  Shielding  her  candle  with 
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her  hand  Mrs.  Allen  advanced  toward 
the  tree. 

A  peace,  like  cool  water,  crystal-clear  in 
the  dark,  enveloped  her.  She  touched  the 
tree,  and  searching  here  and  there  among 
the  branches  she  lighted  the  candles  one 
by  one.  The  vivid  quivering  flames 
streamed  upward.  She  stepped  back.  The 
tree  stood  in  a  nimbus  of  light,  in  the 
centre  of  a  living  glow  that  blinded  her. 
With  a  little  smothered  cry,  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

A  slight  noise  made  her  lift  her  head 
and  look  around.  There  in  the  doorway 
stood  a  figure,  a  child  it  seemed,  draped 
in  folds  of  softest  white,  and  with  long 
fair  hair  streaming  about  her  shoulders. 
Mrs.  Allen  stared  for  a  moment,  breath- 
less. 

"Elsa!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  didn't  know 
you,  child.  What  are  you  doing  up  at  this 
hour  of  the  night?" 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Allen,  excuse  me  disturbing 
you,"  faltered  the  girl,  "but  I  saw  the 
light  and  I  wondered  " 

"Then  you  see  that  light,  too?"  inter- 
rupted her  mistress. 

"Why,  yes  ma'am.  It's  all  them  candles 
you  lit.  It  does  look  grand,  don't  it?" 

"And,  Elsa,  do  you  hear  bells?" 

"Bells,  ma'am?" 

"Yes,  bells.  Don't  you  hear  bells 
ringing?" 

"No,  ma'am.  I  don't  hear  any  bells. 
I  don't  believe  there  are  any  bells  ringing 
now.  It's  too  late.  I  think  maybe  you 
are  just  dreaming." 

Mrs.  Allen  had  recovered  herself.  She 
stood  with  considerable  dignity  in  her 
nightgown. 

"Dreaming.  Nonsense!"  she  said  with 
conviction.  "On  the  contrary,  I  have  just 
waked  up.  Elsa,  have  we  any  more  orna- 
ments for  this  tree?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Elsa  eagerly, 
"Lots  of  them." 

"I  am  glad  of  it.  We  shall  need  them. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  party.  A  very  large 
party.  How  many  children  do  you  think 
we  can  seat  at  the  large  table?  And  we 
might  put  small  tables  in  the  hall,"  she 
went  on,  planning  with  her  usual  force 
and  precision.  "We  will  have  turkey  and 
cranberry  sauce.  And  we  shall  have  to 
get  a  great  many  gifts,  hampers  full  of 
them;  warm  things — and  toys." 

"Toys,  ma'am ?" 

"Certainly,  toys.  This  will  be  a  chil- 
dren's party.  Elsa,  a  real  Christmas  " 

Mrs.  Allen  stopped  in  full  flight.  A 
look  of  dismay  spread  over  her  face. 

"Oh,  what  is  it,  ma'am?"  cried  Elsa. 

"Elsa,"  said  her  mistress  miserably. 
"I  don't  know  any  children.  I  haven't 
known  any  children  for  a  long,  long  time; 
not  since — oh,  years  ago.  And  we  shall 
need  so  many.  Think  of  my  not  knowing 
any  children !  Oh,  Elsa,"  her  voice  faltered 
a  little,  "could  you — do  you  know  where 
we  could  get  any?" 

Elsa's  smile  broke  out  like  the  light  on 
the  tree. 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am,"  she  beamed  reas- 
suringly, "Lots  of  them!" 


"The  days  of  vigorous  journeys  when  the  traveler  was  hardy  and  the  trip  a  weary  one" 


Stagecoach  into  Bus 
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V  \{  NHERE  goes  the  Boston  bus!" 

Candice  peers  out  of  the  window 
near  the  apple  orchard  at  the 
gray  swiftness  humming  along  the  high- 
way. "She's  a  little  mite  late  to-day. 
Ain't  it  queer  what  keeps  those  suitcases 
from  tumbling  off  the  top  all  the  way  up 
from  New  York?  Guess  there  can't  be  as 
many  thank-you-marms  on  the  road  as 
there  used  to  be." 

She  flaps  her  dishcloth  wetly.  "I  re- 
member the  time  when  people  drove  all 
the  way  from  Grassy  Hill  to  New  London 
with  a  horse  and  buggy.  They  made  a  day 
of  it  and  thought  they  were  lucky  if  they 
were  home  by  sundown.  Now  these  big 
buses  tear  through  the  country  like  a 
streak  of  lightning — 'tain't  safe  to  poke 
your  nose  out  of  your  own  door-yard. 
Ma  said  that  a  stagecoach  used  to  run 
along  this  road  years  ago.  Times  has  cer- 
tainly .  .  ."  Someone  comes  for  milk. 
Candice  flies  out  to  the  "back  room"  to 
fill  their  pails. 

Sitting  there  in  the  red-cushioned 
rocker  in  that  sunny  farmhouse  kitchen 
I  drifted  back  for  a  moment,  into  the  more 
leisurely  generations,  back  from  the  New 
York  bus  to  the  horse  and  buggy,  from 
horse  and  buggy  to  stagecoach.  Starting 
for  New  York  or  Boston  in  those  days 
was  something  more  than  hailing  a  high- 
powered  motor  at  your  own  doorstep. 
Those  were  the  days  of  rigorous  journeys 
when  the  traveler  was  hardy  and  the  trip 
a  weary  one.  1  fell  to  thinking  more 
seriously  of  my  ancestors  and  their  mode 
of  journeying. 

There  was  of  course  a  tavern  in  the 
town.  From  here  the  coaches  either  started 
or  departed  after  picking  up  their  passen- 
gers. What  was  the  manner  of  their  leav- 
ing? 


"Hoots"  must  have  been  knocked 
about  quite  a  bit  in  the  cold  darkness 
of  early  morning.  I  could  almost  hear  the 
landlord  going  about  it.  "Get  up,  ye 
scoundrel!  It's  near  four  and  there's  a 
gentleman's  boots  to  clean.  The  stage 
leaves  at  five."  (Shake  .  .  .  smack  .  .  . 
shake!) 

Poor  Boots,  digging  chapped  fists  into 
sleepy  eyes  and  mumbling  unpleasant- 
nesses all  the  way,  staggers  out  into  the 
hall  where  he  lights  a  candle-end  and 
half-falls,  half-climbs  up  the  stairs. 

A  row  of  shoes,  some  of  them  splashed 
with  mud  and  looking  particularly  un- 
happy in  the  guttering  light,  await  his 
attention.  Boots,  full  of  woe  at  his  own 
suffering,  bangs  heavily  on  the  guest  room 
door.  "Four  o'  clock,  sir!  Coach  leaves  in 
an  hour." 

He  extracts  a  sharp  pleasure  at  the 
growl  he  has  aroused  from  the  disgruntled 
traveler,  and  assuring  himself  that  the 
gentleman  is  awake,  clatters  down  the 
stairs  again  with  more  cheerfulness. 

Four  o'clock  of  a  December  morning. 
The  tavern  comes  alive  by  a  series  of  noisy 
explosions — slatting  of  tins,  poking  up  of 
fires,  the  sound  of  heavy  shoes  moving 
about  here  and  there.  Smoke  swirls  up  in 
a  sudden  plume  from  the  chimney.  The 
fragrant  smell  of  burning  wood  pervades 
the  tap-room.  Irritable  rumblings  issue 
from  the  deep  bosom  of  the  inn-keeper's 
wife,  who  can  pluck  no  enthusiasm  from 
preparing  porridge  at  this  bleak  hour  of 
the  day.  Cold  creeps  in  at  every  crevice. 
Her  breath  hangs  whitely  on  the  air.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  warm  the  great  kitchen. 

Upstairs  Squire  Lay  is  thumping  about, 
completely  and  thoroughly  exasperated 
with  the  process  of  dressing.  He  howls  for 
a  pitcher  of  hot  water  and  waits  gloomily 
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until  Boots  brings  it.  Through  the  opening 
of  the  door  the  older  man  and  the  boy 
exchange  baleful  glares.  But  on  the  way 
to  the  kitchen  again,  Boots  grins  over 
the  evident  discomfiture  of  the  Squire. 
Nothing  so  heartening  as  misery  shared. 

The  Squire  experiences  a  keen  dislike 
for  the  bare  floor,  the  early  hour,  his 
wrinkled  clothes,  the  cracked  water- 
pitcher,  and  more  particularly,  the  pros- 
spect  of  a  chilly  ride.  Then  like  incense 
ascending  to  the  god  of  hunger,  there 
floats  up  to  his  nostrils  the  aroma  of  frying 
bacon  mixed  with  the  smells  of  porridge 
and  eggs.  Breakfast! 

Dignified,  irascible,  eager  for  food  and 
trying  not  to  show  it,  Squire  Lay  finally 
descends  into  the  big  room  with  the  fire- 
place, where  he  enjoys  as  fine  a  breakfast 
as  ever  sat  under  his  waistcoat. 

All  too  quickly  certain  rattlings  and 
jinglings  and  shouts  announce  the  readi- 
ness of  the  coach  to  start.  The  Squire 
determines  to  have  the  last  mouthful  of 
bacon,  come  what  may.  In  the  end  he 
hurries  out,  pays  his  charge  for  food  and 
lodgings,  tosses  a  coin  to  Boots,  and 
swings  up  to  a  seat  on  top  of  the  coach. 
Cracking  of  the  whip  .  .  .  the  sharp  sound 
of  the  horses'  feet  on  the  gravel  .  .  .  and 
the  stagecoach  has  spurted  away  on  its 
long  journey  to  the  city. 


HE  next  day  Candice  and  I  decided  to 
to  go  to  New  London  on  the  morning 
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bus. 

"Where's  the  black  kitten?"  I  de- 
manded ten  minutes  before  the  bus  was 
due. 

"I  saw  her  running  toward  the  fence  a 
little  while  ago.  No  telling  where  she's 
got  to  by  this  time.  She  loves  to  play 
around  in  this  snow." 
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"I  guess  she'll  have  to  look  out  for  her- 
self," I  replied,  "If  we're  going  to  catch 
that  bus  we'll  have  to  hurry." 

"You  g'long  and  I'll  write  a  note  to 
Spicer  and  tell  him  what  I  want  for  gro- 
ceries. It's  his  day  to  come  up  from  the 
village."  Candice  scuttled  about  the  house 
in  a  breeze  of  preparation.  "If  you  see  'er 
coming,"  she  called,  referring  to  the  bus, 
"just  give  a  holler  and  I'll  hustle  out." 

So  I  went  to  the  front  porch  and  kept 
an  eye  out  for  'er.  The  farm  needs  so 
many  last  pattings  and  smoothings  before 
it  can  be  left  for  the  day. 

Just  as  the  gray  gleam  of  the  bus  shone 
far  down  the  road,  Candice  hurled  herself 
out  of  the  door,  snapped  the  key  in  the 
lock,  and  we  rushed  along  the  laneway 
toward  the  turnpike. 

With  a  grinding  of  brakes  the  cumber- 
some vehicle  comes  to  a  standstill.  We 
clamber  in,  digging  around  in  the  bottoms 
of  pockets  for  the  fare,  while  the  good- 
natured  driver  "passes  the  time  of  day." 
There  is  sure  to  be  an  acquaintance  or  so 
smiling  away  at  us  in  a  quite  different 
fashion  from  the  usual  greeting  on  the 
street.  There  is  always  a  peculiar  thrill 
in  discovering  just  who  is  on  the  bus. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  many  baskets 
sitting  wholesome  and  unashamed  on 
empty  seats.  These  are  frankly  for  mar- 
keting and  most  of  us  come  home  at  night 
with  fluffy  tops  of  celery  waving  over  the 
edge,  to  say  nothing  of  cabbages,  lettuce, 
and  grape-fruit. 

Talk  flows  freely.  "I  see  by  the  paper 
where  Mis'  Baxter  ain't  been  very  well. 
'That  woman,'  I  sez  to  Joe  this  very 
mornin',  'that  woman  has  had  plenty  of 
sickness  and  no  mistake.  She  always  was 
kinder  peaked  in  her  looks.  Don't  it  beat 
all  how  trouble  roosts  on  one  roof  the 
hull  time?" 

Candice  pricks  up  her  ears.  "I'll  just  slip 
over  and  speak  to  Mis'  Davison,"  she  apolo- 
gizes to  me,  "I  ain't  heard  o'  Mis'  Baxter 
being  sick.  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 


She  leaves  me  and  I  hear  the  subdued 
murmur  of  three  voices  concerned  with 
the  condition  of  a  sick  neighbor. 

The  sun  shines  blindingly  on  snowy 
fields.  The  trees  stand  up  briskly  on  the 
hills,  the  slender  cedars  pointing  to  the 
sky  like  green  spires.  We  pass  many  cars. 
A  wood  sled  drawn  by  four  oxen  swings 
by  in  a  slow  rhythm  of  lowered  heads. 
Somebody  dared  to  bring  out  a  sleigh. 

The  turnpike!  It  is  concrete  now  and 
reaches  its  destination  with  as  few  curves 
as  possible,  but  it  is  the  same  highway. 
Our  clothes  have  changed,  our  speech  may 
have  acquired  a  different  flavor,  we  move 
at  a  break-neck  speed,  but  the  hills  are 
there,  the  trees,  the  old  stone  fences,  the 
red  cattle  sunning  themselves  in  warm 
corners  near  the  barns — cattle  whose 
ancestors  knew  these  identical  fields,  the 
grass,  the  weeds,  and  the  pleasant  shade 
of  apple  trees. 

The  endless  pageant  of  the  years 
streams  by.  Children,  men,  women,  going 
to  and  fro  on  familiar,  homely  errands. 
The  road  carries  the  thread  of  life  from 
town  to  town. 

"An'  I  just  ups  and  tells  her  where  to 
get  off,  and  don't  you  forget  it.  Smarty, 
that's  what  she  is.  Thinks  just  because 
she's  been  away  to  school,  she  can  come 
home  and  boss  the  whole  sewin'  society 
and  everybody  in  it.  An'  we  her  elder  by  a 
good  many  years!  ....  the  baby  come 
about  two  in  the  morning  and  such  a 
time!  .  .  .  an'  awful  cute  little  tyke.  .  .  . 
Emma  got  along  fine  .  .  .  yes,  roasts  is  ex- 
pensive but,  .  .  .  Fred  don't  want  no  salad 
dressin'  on  his.  .  .  !" 

In  an  hour  we  have  left  the  bus  and  are 
bumping  through  the  town  with  baskets 
on  our  arms.  Five  hours  to  shop,  match 
thread,  barter  for  food,  and  perhaps  go  to 
a  movie.  The  lights  are  blooming  in  the 
streets  when  we  again  gather  at  the  bus 
station. 

Baskets  are  heavy.  The  afternoon  has 
slipped  into  a  cold  dusk;  every  one  is 


tired.  A  mean  wind  whistles  around  the 
coiner.  But  back  of  the  weariness  is  the 
thought  of  home.  ;i  warm  supper,  and  a 
cozy  evening.  The  same  driver  who 
brought  us  in  is  waiting  to  take  us  back. 
He  asks  if  we  had  a  good  time.  We  like 
him  for  being  interested. 

We  start.  The  bus  gathers  speed  wind- 
ing among  the  city  streets.  Soon  we  are 
on  the  turnpike  again. 

Not  so  much  talk  this  time.  Everyone 
is  subdued.  The  dusk  is  blue  and  the  stars 
push  sharply  out  of  the  night.  The  land- 
scape whirls  by,  trees  blurring  with  hills, 
fences  with  fields.  We  make  several  stops. 
A  shaggy  St.  Bernard  bounds  out  of  one 
house  to  meet  his  master,  and  nearly  up- 
sets him  with  the  violence  of  his  greeting. 
A  patient  husband  waits  with  a  lantern 
in  front  of  a  tiny  white  house:  he  is  there 
to  help  his  wife  with  her  bundles.  A  girl 
flounces  out  of  the  bus  with  a  giggling 
farewell  to  the  driver,  who  shakes  his  head 
gloomily  as  indication  of  the  hopeless 
state  of  female-kind. 

On  and  on  through  the  dark.  We  ap- 
proach our  house.  Candice  gathers  up  an 
armful  of  parcels.  I  take  the  basket.  We 
rock  down  to  the  door.  "  Goodnight ! "  says 
the  driver,  "Merry  Christmas  if  I  don't 
see  you  before  then." 

We  clamber  stiffly  out  of  the  bus. 
Black  Kitty  canters  toward  us  and  rubs 
affectionately  against  our  ankles.  We  find 
a  pile  of  groceries  left  on  the  back  porch. 

"Hope  the  fire  ain't  gone  clean  out," 
mumbles  Candice,  "but  I'll  have  'er 
a-goin'  soon.  Guess  Peter's  out  to  the  cow 
barns.  He'll  be  hungry;  been  haulin' 
wood  to-day." 

Stagecoach  .  .  .  horse  and  buggy  .  .  . 
bus.  Well,  we  have  found  the  same  zest 
for  living,  the  same  friendliness,  the  same 
necessities  for  travel  now  as  in  the  more 
picturesque  days. 

"There  comes  Peter  with  the  milk- 
pails  now,"  sings  out  Candice  as  she  ties 
on  a  blue-checkered  apron. 
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Lo!  now  is  come  our  joyful'st  feast! 

Let  every  man  be  jolly. 
Each  room  with  ivy  leaves  is  drest, 

And  every  post  with  holly. 
Now  all  our  neighbors'  chimneys  smoke, 

And  Christmas  blocks  are  burning; 
Their  ovens  they  with  bak't  meats  choke, 

And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 

— George  Wither. 

I SHALL  long  re- 
member that 
Christmas  Day  §§l§flS5353|i|| 
at  Collin's,  partly  gjglggggr-- 
because  of  the  good       'r—  '  _"- 
talk  we  had,  partly 

for  the  glimpse  it  gpg|j||||?||Hg 
gave  me  of  what  i£k.-^i^?5L\ .. 
Christmas  may 
mean  to  an  hon- 
est, unpretentious 
American  family, 
partly  because  of 
an  amusing  inci- 
dent that  occurred, 
and  partly  because 
it  gave  us  a  chance 
to  become  ac- 
quainted with 
Emily  Balch,  Col- 
lin's delicate  and 
somewhat  reticent 
daughter. 

For  it  was,  I  must 
tell  you,  Emily's 
last  Christmas  on 
earth.  Six  months 
later  she  died,  and 
Collin  and  his  wife 
have  never  re- 
covered from  the 
blow.  They  faced 
life  bravely  and 
sorrow  seemed  to 
make  them  only  the 
more  kindly  to  their 
kind,  as  Tennyson 
puts  it,  but  they 
have  never  again 
been  so  happy  as  on 
that  Christmas  day. 
There  was  a  simple 
little  funeral  at 

Collin's  house,  without  music,  and  a 
few  rather  conventional  words  by  a 
clergyman  who  had  not  known  Emily; 
there  was  a  handful  of  neighbors  and  of 
relatives  from  out  of  town,  most  of 
whom  followed  the  hearse  on  foot  to  the 
cemetery  on  the  hill.  It  was  a  rather 
pitiful  affair  and  one  that  I  do  not  like  to 
remember.  Nor  am  I  going  to  dwell 
further  on  it.  I  like  to  think  rather  of 
that  happy  Christmas  and  of  Emily  and 
her  parents  as  they  appeared  then.  One 


can,  I  think,  control  one's  memories  to  a 
certain  extent  if  one  will. 

That  winter  Madam  and  I,  as  has  some- 
times been  our  wont,  closed  our  home  to 
go  journeying,  though  we  did  not  journey 
far,  and  December  found  us  back  in 
Roxville  for  a  few  weeks  before  starting 
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"Old  Jerry  was  there  in  the  midst  of  them 


off  again.  In  November  we  had  disposed 
of  the  chickens,  found  boarding  places  for 
the  cows  and  for  Kim  and  Solon,  drained 
all  our  water  pipes,  stored  our  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  preserves,  and  made 
everything  snug  and  tight.  This  is  a 
bigger  job  than  you  may  suppose,  and 
it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  go  through 
it  all  a  second  time,  much  as  we  would 
have  liked  to  spend  Christmas  in  our  own 
home. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  did  not 


realize,  when  we  made  our  plans,  just 
how  doleful  Christmas  in  a  Roxville 
boarding-house  would  be.  It  was  a 
pleasant  place  and  we  were  surrounded 
by  good  people  who  were  no  strangers  to 
us,  but  it  was  not  home.  And  to  us  Christ- 
mas is  essentially  a  home  celebration. 

It  is  a  curious 
thing  about  Christ- 
mas that  the  spirit 
of  it  seems  to  come 
upon  one  gradually. 
As  the  day  ap- 
proaches, some- 
thing seems  to  get 
hold  of  the  most 
unsentimental  of  us. 
\\  e  may  have  per- 
suaded ourselves 
that  we  have  out- 
grown Christmas, 
that  it  has  become 
a  sort  of  bore,  all 
right  for  the  chil- 
dren but  for  the 
middle-aged  out- 
worn. We  may  have 
felt  a  certain  relief 
in  freeing  ourselves 
from  some  of  its 
exactions.  But 
as  December  ad- 
vances, and  gifts 
and  greenery  are 
displayed  in  store 
windows,  and  busy 
shoppers  crowd  the 
streets,  something 
begins  to  get  hold 
of  us.  There  is  a 
spirit  abroad  in  the 
winter  air,  a  spirit 
born  of  the  activi- 
ties of  many  hu- 
man minds  working 
toward  the  same 
point. 

Madam  and  I,  I 
am  happy  to  say, 
though  we  have  had 
none  but  borrowed  children  in  our  home, 
have  never  lost  our  keen  interest  in  the 
day.  It  has  always  meant  a  great  deal  to 
us.  And  yet  I  think  we  did  not  realize 
just  how  much  it  did  mean  until  we  found 
ourselves  there  in  Roxville,  with  no  definite 
plans  for  the  day,  thinking  wistfully  of 
the  dear  farmhouse  in  Lisburn,  silent  and 
unoccupied,  sleeping  under  its  light  cover- 
let of  snow. 

Collin  Balch,  however,  was  quick  to 
comprehend.  I  ran  across  him  in  town 
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one  day — Collin  in  his  worn  overcoat  and 
old  coonskin  cap.  I  was  glad  enough  to 
see  him,  for  I  was  really  homesick.  Collin 
understood,  and  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
my  plight  he  urged  me  to  bring  Madam 
out  to  his  place  for  Christmas  dinner. 

"It  won't  be  an  elaborate  banquet,  you 
know,"  said  Collin  with  his  wistful  smile, 
"but  I  can  guarantee  Edith's  cooking. 
And  there  will  be  plenty.  You'll  come 
now,  won't  you?  It  will  make  us  very 
happy." 

"It's  verv  kind  of  you,  Collin,"  said  I. 
"But  Mrs.  Balch  may  have  something 
to  say  about  it." 

"I  know  what  Edith  will  say,"  said  he. 

A  telephone  message  to  Madam  from 
Mrs.  Balch  followed  within  a  couple  of 
hours  and  Madam,  after  going  through 
the  form  of  consulting  me,  enthusiastic- 
allv  accepted  her  invitation. 

"A  Christmas  dinner  is  or  should  be 
exclusively  a  family  affair,"  Madam  said 
to  me  by  way  of  explanation,  "and 
ordinarily  I  should  not  think  of  accepting 
such  an  invitation,  but  I  know  the 
Batches  want  us." 

I  offered  no  objection.  A  woman's  social 
intuitions  are,  I  find,  generally  depend- 
able though  wholly  inexplicable. 

Ideal  weather  greeted  us  on  Christmas 
morning.  Snow  had  fallen  thrice  within 
the  fortnight  and  the  world  was  white 
and  beautiful.  It  was  just  cold  enough 
to  prevent  thawing. 

Collin  would  have  driven  in  for  us  (we 
do  not  attempt  to  run  the  flivver  in 
winter)  but  we  elected  to  take  the  trolley 
out  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  walk  the 
mile  and  a  quarter  to  his  farm.  The  snow 
crunched  pleasantly  beneath  our  feet  as 
we  climbed  the  hill  through  the  woods. 
Blue  shadows  lay  across  the  road.  Occa- 
sionally the  breeze  blew  light  flour  of 
snow  in  our  faces.  A  blue  jay,  startled 
by  our  approach,  screamed  petulantly 
and  went  sailing  down  amid  the  tops  of 
the  hemlocks  in  the  ravine. 

At  length  we  emerged  from  the  woods 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  strode  along 
between  open  fields  and  the  homes  of  our 
neighbors.  Smoke  was  rising  from  their 
chimneys  and  there  were  signs  of  activity 
about  the  houses.  Young  Tom  Purcell 
rushed  out,  hatless,  to  shout  "Merry 
Christmas!"  to  us.  We  hailed  old  Simon 
Brink  who  was  going  out  to  his  henhouse. 
He  stopped  and  stared,  but  his  eyesight  is 
failing  and  he  evidently  did  not  recognize 
us,  for  he  only  waved  doubtfully  and 
passed  on.  Madam  and  I  laughed. 

"You  don't  catch  Simon  wasting  any 
words  till  he's  sure,"  said  she. 

Mrs.  De  Mott  rapped  on  her  frosty 
window,  smiled  and  nodded  vigorously. 
The  Bowers  twins  were  out  in  the  snow 
with  a  new  sled  and  with  new  rubber 
boots  which  we  must  stop  to  inspect. 
Sounds  of  whole-hearted  laughter  issued 
from  Peter  Rice's  house. 

We  stood  for  a  minute  on  the  little 
bridge  and  looked  over  at  our  own  silent 
home.  How  dear  and  familiar  it  looked, 
and  yet  how  strangely  untenanted.  No 


smoke  rose  from  its  chimneys;  no  dog 
dashed  down  to  greet  us. 

"Let's  go  up,"  said  Madam. 

"  But  they'll  be  waiting  for  us  at 
Collin's;  we  mustn't  stop,"  I  protested. 
"We'll  come  out  again  in  a  week  or  so." 

"But  I  can't  bear  to  pass  by  and  not 
even  say  'Merrv  Christmas,'"  said 
Madam. 

And  so  we  went  over,  two  silly,  middle- 
aged  sentimentalists,  just  to  lay  our 
hands  on  a  weather-beaten  door  and  say 
"Merry  Christmas"  to  an  old  house.  We 
lingered  a  few  minutes  in  a  sort  of  silent 
communion.  Then  I  began  to  find  the 
sight  of  the  deserted  barn  a  bit  depressing 
and  we  hastened  back  to  the  road  and 
over  the  hill  to  Collin's. 

\\  e  were  received  with  hearty  greetings 
and  ushered  into  the  warm  house,  Mrs. 
Balch  hovering  about  us  in  motherly 
fashion  though  she  is  but  little  older  than 
Madam.  Collin  was  grinning  broadly. 
We  were  obviously  welcome.  Then  my 
eye  fell  upon  a  small  hemlock  tree  that 
Collin  had  cut  and  placed  in  a  corner  of 
the  parlor.  It  was  festively  decorated  with 
the  usual  hangings — colored  glass  trink- 
ets, little  candles,  tinsel  angels — treasures 
no  doubt  preserved  from  year  to  year. 
Something  about  the  sight  of  it — I  don't 
know  just  what — caught  at  my  throat. 
Mrs.  Balch  saw  me  looking  at  it. 

"I  suppose  it's  silly  for  three  grown-ups 
to  have  a  Christmas  tree,"  said  she, 
deprecatingly,  "but  Collin  wouldn't  think 
Christmas  was  Christmas  without  it. 
He's  decorated  a  tree  every  year  since 
Emily  was  a  baby." 

"I  quite  understand,"  said  I. 

"I  suppose  it  is  silly,"  said  Collin,  "to 
cling  to  childhood  this  way." 

"Why?"  demanded  Madam. 

"Well,  we  can  be  children  only  once." 

"Again,  why?"  asked  Madam  with  a 
smile. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  she  means,"  said  I. 
"I  heard  a  distinction  made  the  other 
day  between  youth  and  youngness. 
Youth  must  pass  but  we  can  retain 
youngness.  We  ought  to." 

Emily,  during  this  conversation,  had 
been  standing  in  the  background.  She 
was  a  rather  shy  girl  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  she  might  be  embarrassed  by  the 
subject  of  our  comments.  Most  young 
ladies  dislike  to  have  their  parents  go  on 
thinking  of  them  as  babies.  But  now 
Emily  stepped  forth  in  defense  of  the 
Christmas  tree,  and  I  was  delighted  to 
discover  in  her  a  spirit  that  I  had  not 
known  existed. 

"I'm  not  ashamed  of  it,"  said  she. 
"It  reminds  me  of  my  childhood,  and  I 
was  a  happy  child.  It  was  because  my 
father  and  mother  loved  me  and  did 
things  for  me — little  things  often  because 
they  could  not  afford  big  things.  I  like 
to  be  reminded  of  that  at  Christmas  time. 
I  think  that  is  what  Christmas  is  tor." 

"Good  for  you,  Emily!"  cried  Madam. 

"I'm  with  you,  too,"  said  I.  "Many 
people  give  up  celebrating  Christmas 
when  there  are  no  longer  ch.ldren  to 


enjoy  it,  because  they  say  it  is  primarily 
a  children's  day.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  child- 
hood and  Christmas  are  both  too  beautiful 
to  let  go  of  without  a  struggle.  I  know 
that  to  many  middle-aged  folk  Christmas 
has  come  to  seem  a  complicated  bore,  but 
I  for  one  am  inclined  to  keep  it  up  as  long 
as  there  is  anyone  left  to  give  a  present  to, 
or  anyone  to  whom  I  can  wish  a  'Merry 
Christmas'  in  the  morning.  When  I  have 
done  that  for  the  last  time,  I  shall  have 
severed  the  last  strand  that  connects  me 
with  childhood,  and  I  shall  feel  very,  very 
old." 

"Speaking  of  presents  reminds  me," 
said  Madam,  and  she  hastened  out  to  get 
the  parcel  that  we  had  left  in  the  hall. 

There  was  a  turkey  for  dinner  with  all 
the  fixings  and  Collin  beamed  genially 
at  the  head  of  the  board.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  in  that  hour  he  was  the  happi- 
est man  in  Lisburn.  Madam  devoted 
herself  to  drawing  Emily  out  and  I  could 
see  that  she  was  succeeding.  There  was 
character  in  that  quiet  girl  and  a  deal  of 
common  sense.  She  had  evidently  in- 
herited some  of  her  father's  gift  for 
abstract  discussion.  Collin  and  I  not 
infrequently  paused  in  the  midst  of  our 
own  philosophizing  to  listen,  while  Mrs. 
Balch  bustled  in  and  out,  adding  a  shrewd 
word  occasionally.  You  could  see  that  she 
considered  Collin  too  much  of  a  dreamer 
and  a  theorist,  but  that  whatever  Emily 
said  was  gospel. 

We  had  reverted  to  the  topic  of 
Christmas  and  Collin  was  saying:  "Did 
you  ever  notice  how  even  hard-boiled 
business  men  loosen  up  as  Christmas 
approaches,  and  even  smile  when  they 
hand  out  their  tips?  It's  curious  how 
pervasive  and  universal  the  wave  of 
friendliness  becomes.  It  expresses  itself 
in  smiling  faces,  in  the  pleasure  of  giving 
and  receiving,  in  the  heartiness  of  neigh- 
borly greetings." 

"And  in  cordial  hospitality,  like  yours," 
I  broke  in. 

I  fear  I  may  be  giving  Collin  credit  for 
a  little  more  rhetoric  than  he  is  master 
of,  but  this  was  the  sense  of  his  remarks. 
"If  vou  can  explain  that  feeling,"  said  he, 
"vou  may  be  able  to  interpret  Christmas. 
I  confess  I  can't  do  it.  I  don't  know 
whence  it  comes  or  how  it  makes  its  way 
into  our  selfish  hearts." 

"Why,"  said  Mrs.  Balch,  "you  forget 
that  it's  the  birthday  of  Jesus.  What  is 
all  this  hut  the  Christian  spirit?" 

"But  there's  something  refreshingly 
pagan  about  the  day,  too,"  said  Collin. 

"It  may  be  mere  mob  psychology," 
said  I,  "or  a  sort  of  accumulated  tele- 
pathv.  Tribal  habit." 

"If  it  were  that  it  would  be  more  sel- 
fish, wouldn't  it?"  said  Madam. 

"Anyhow,  it's  too  precious  to  lose," 
said  Collin.  "Christmas  is  a  festival  of 
human  brotherhood  and  good  will,  the 
annual  celebration  of  the  fact  that  we 
aren't  as  bad  as  we  seem.  It  is  the  one  day 
in  the  year  when  we  really  let  ourselves 
go  and  release  our  better  instincts,  when 
we  compel  our  pride  and  our  acquisitive- 
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ness  and  our  competitive  desires  to  give 
place  to  something  more  generous  and 
mellow.  It  is  the  time  when  humanity 
gets  its  innings." 

"In  other  words,"  I  supplemented, 
"it  is  the  era  of  good  feeling,  the  feast  of 
the  revival  of  friendliness." 

"Merry  Christmas!"  laughed  Madam, 
who  likes  to  call  us  back  when  we  become 
histrionic. 

"I  think,  too,"  said  Emily  at  this  point, 
"that  there  is  so  much  good  in  people 
as  a  whole  that  they  need  at  least  one  day 
in  the  year  to  let  it  come  out.  And  it 
certainly  does  come  out.  But  more  than 
that,  Christmas  has  always  seemed  to  me 
a  sort  of  celebration  and  sanctification  of 
the  home.  Home  and  Christmas  have 
always  been  associated  in  my  mind.  I 
can  scarcely  think  of  one  without  the 
other." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  I.  "And 
if  Madam  will  allow  my  eloquence  full 
play  once  more,  I  should  like  to  assert 
that  Christmas  is  a  symbol  of  the  sweet- 
ness and  purity,  the  love  and  unselfish- 
ness, the  permanence  and  solidarity  of 
home  life.  I  think  we  should  be  careful 
how  we  discard  our  symbols." 

Now  that's  what  I  call  good  talk,  and 
I  love  good  talk.  Madam  pokes  fun  at 
me  and  calls  it  loquacity,  but  whenever 
I've  been  with  Collin  I  always  feel  that 
we've  said  something.  After  all,  conversa- 
tion is  one  of  the  creative  arts,  regardless 
of  our  individual  skill  or  genius. 

We  were  still  going  it,  and  we  two  men 
at  least  were  having  a  glorious  time,  when 
there  came  an  interruption.  Fortunately 
we  had  finished  dinner  and  were  encour- 
aging indigestion  with  superfluous  nuts 
and  raisins  when  we  became  aware  of  a 
sound  of  stamping  outside. 

"What  in  the  world  is  that?"  cried  Mrs. 
Balch,  jumping  up  and  running  to  the 
window.  "Collin!  Jerry  is  out  here  in  the 
yard.  How  in  the  world  did  he  get  loose?" 

"He  broke  that  old  tie  rope,  most 
likely,"  said  Collin.  "I  meant  to  get  a 
new  one  but  my  mind  was  so  full  of 
Christmas  the  last  time  I  was  in  town  I 
clean  forgot  it.  I  left  the  barn  door  open 
a  little  way  for  air." 

We  were  all  at  the  windows  now,  watch- 
ing old  Jerry.  The  horse  is  eighteen  years 
old  if  he's  a  day,  but  colthood  seemed  to 
have  returned  to  him.  He  was  cavorting 
about  in  the  snow  like  a  boy  let  loose  from 
school.  He  would  run  across  the  dooryard 
at  breakneck  speed,  stop  suddenly  with 
forefeet  sliding  in  the  snow,  wheel  about, 
kick  up  his  heels  somewhat  awkwardly, 
and  then  gallop  off  again.  He  even  got 
down  once  and  rolled  in  the  snow. 

"Come  on,  Collin,"  I  cried,  "get  your 
things  on  and  we'll  catch  him." 

"Oh,  you  needn't  bother,"  said  Collin. 
"He'll  come  right  up  to  me  when  I  call." 

Usually  Jerry  would,  but  a  spirit  of 
mischief  and  rebellion  possessed  him  this 
Christmas  day  and  he  was  not  to  be  lured 
to  the  porch  with  honeyed  words  or  lumps 
of  sugar.  So  all  five  of  us  donned  our  outer 
garments  and  sallied  forth  to  round  him 


up.  Jerry  regarded  us  with  a  humorous 
eye.  "The  more  the  merrier,"  he  seemed 
to  say,  and  started  toward  the  road. 

"Now  don't  run,  Collin,"  cautioned  his 
wife.  "It  isn't  good  for  you  right  after  a 
hearty  meal." 

We  all  ran  more  or  less,  however, 
though  futilely.  Jerry  played  tag  with  us. 
He  would  allow  one  of  us  to  approach 
just  near  enough  to  be  tantalizing,  and 
then  plunge  out  of  reach.  He  was  rather 
careless  with  his  heels,  too.  Under  Collin's 
generalship  we  endeavored  to  surround 
and  close  in  on  him,  but  he  broke  through 
the  cordon  and  went  running  down  the 
road  with  head  and  tail  up.  We  followed, 
laughing  and  white  with  snow. . 

Presently  Jerry  slowed  down  to  a  trot, 
but  we  lost  sight  of  him  as  he  turned  the 
bend  in  the  road  by  Andrew  Beebe's. 
Then  we  heard  the  sound  of  his  hoofs  on 
the  planks  of  the  little  bridge. 

"If  he  turns  up  into  Rice's  dooryard, 
as  he  probably  will,  we  may  catch  him 
there,"  panted  Collin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rice  have  three  sons, 
four  daughters,  and  about  a  dozen  grand- 
children, and  I  think  all  of  them  must 
have  been  at  grandpa's  that  day.  I  never 
knew  a  family  that  gravitated  more 
persistently  to  the  old  home  on  every 
possible  occasion.  When  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  place  the  yard  was  swarming  with 
men,  women,  and  children.  Peter  Rice 
was  shouting  orders.  Young  men  were 
howling  with  laughter  and  exchanging 
jocosities.  Mothers  and  grandma  were 
trying  to  coax  small  children  to  safety. 
And  old  Jerry  was  there  in  the  midst  of 
them,  having  the  time  of  his  sedate  life. 

They  had  caught  him  by  the  time  we 
got  there  and  had  led  him  into  the  barn. 
Then  we  all  had  to  be  ushered  into  the 
Rice  house  and  eat  a  piece  of  cake  and 
drink  a  glass  of  cider  and  be  shown  the 
children's  presents.  The  good  humor  was 
unbounded  but  the  uproar  was  deafening. 
Mrs.  Balch  managed  to  extricate  us  after 


"We  emerged  from  the 
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a  time  and  Collin,  borrowing  a  rope,  led 
home  the  now  docile  Jerry. 

"Let's  clean  up  these  dishes  now," 
suggested  Madam,  as  we  stamped  into  the 
house. 

"You're  not  to  touch  those  dishes," 
said  Mrs.  Balch.  "There  are  two  women 
in  this  family.  Besides,  we'd  better  sit 
down  a  spell  and  catch  our  breath." 

So  when  Collin  came  in  we  resumed  the 
talk  where  we  had  left  off. 

"You  remember  what  we  were  saying 
about  retaining  our  youth,"  said  I.  "I 
think  Jerry  has  taught  us  a  lesson  in  that. 
He  had  what  I  call  genuine  fun,  though 
doubtless  Peter's  horse  looked  on  him  as 
supremely  foolish." 

"We  were  talking,  too,"  said  Collin, 
"about  the  good  in  the  world.  I  wonder 
if  anyone  ever  had  better  neighbors  than 
ours." 

I  am  sure  each  of  us  was  conscious  of  a 
warming  of  the  heart  that  day.  Whether 
or  not  there  was  any  rational  cause  for 
this  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  matter  of  minor 
importance. 

We  left  as  the  early  December  twilight 
began  to  close  in,  again  preferring  to 
walk  to  the  car.  I  can  still  see  the  three 
Balches  as  they  stood  in  their  doorway,, 
waving  good-bye  to  us.  Somehow  they 
symbolized  for  me  all  that  we  had  been 
trying  to  say  about  Christmas — friendli- 
ness, hospitality,  love  of  home  and  family, 
surrender  to  generous  impulses,  and  much 
more  that  we  found  too  subtle  to  express. 
It  was  good  to  feel  that  we  had  estab- 
lished contact  with  some  deep,  lasting, 
spiritual  element  of  life.  I  know  we  all  had 
a  sense  of  that,  and  yet  all  we  could  think 
to  say  in  parting  was  "Happy  New 
Year!" 

As  we  trudged  down  the  hill  we  again 
caught  the  sounds  of  revelry  from  Rice's 
house  and  yellow  lamplight  streamed 
from  the  windows.  Far  down  in  Roxville 
star-like  lights  began  to  twinkle;  there 
was  warm  human  life  there,  too.  We 
allowed  our  eyes  to  rest  lovingly,  as  we 
passed,  on  our  own  dear  house  and  barn 
and  white-robed  fields.  The  shadows  were 
deepening.  Over  the  western  hills  lay  a 
band  of  gleaming  silver,  the  cool  winter 
sunset. 

To  the  west  of  us  there  is  a  mountain  on 
the  summit  of  which  stands  a  house  of 
entertainment  which  is  lighted  up  at 
night.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  wholly  secular 
institution,  but  we  have  chosen  to 
idealize  it,  to  invest  it  with  some  mystic 
significance.  It  is  like  an  altar  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill.  More  constant  than  the  moon, 
it  shines  for  us  every  night,  giving' us  a 
cheering  sense  of  contact  with  the  world 
beyond  our  immediate  neighborhood. 

Suddenly  from  the  top  of  the  mountain 
flashed  forth  the  awaited  beacon.  It 
might  well  have  been  some  sacred  fire 
kindled  by  devout  priests.  Dark,  tranquil 
mountain,  brooding  sky,  far-flung  light, 
and  nestling  homes  combined  to  produce 
in  me  an  unaccustomed  feeling  of  worship. 

"Peace  on  earth,"  I  murmured.  "Good 
will  toward  men." 
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J^TT^HERE  is  a  deplorable  tendency 
among  people  who  should  know 
better  to  belittle  Christmas.  Why? 
It  may  be  the  climate,  the  lack  of  a 
Dickens  in  our  midst,  the  cost  of  living 
and  its  index  figure  (mince-meat  is  up 
again),  or  possibly  the  domestic  short- 
comings of  the  present  generation. 
Granted  that  the  climate  is  not  what  it 
was.  For  years  summer  has  been,  as  they 
say,  on  a  Thursday,  and  the  modern 
winter  is  a  muggy  affair  of  dank  fogs  and 
grizzle.  The  "tang"  of  Christmas  has 
gone.  The  skate  trade  is  dead.  Snow, 
frost,  ice,  sunshine,  red  berries,  robins  .  .  . 
alas,  they  are  but  memories!  Dickens 
could  make  nothing  of  Christmas  to-day, 
and  even  if  he  could  we  shouldn't  read 
him.  How  could  we  while  Dell  queens  it 
in  Suburbia  and  Michael  Arlen  is  keeper 
of  the  aristocratic  conscience  in  Mayfair? 
Dismissing  anything  so  distressingly  ma- 
terial as  the  cost  of  living,  we  come  to  the 
shortcomings  of  the  present  generation. 
Where  is  our  domestic  life?  Going?  I  fear 
the  worst.  Gone?  The  Sunday  papers 
say  so.  Husbands  neglect  their  wives  and 
play  golf.  Wives  neglect  their  children 
and  play  bridge.  Children  neglect  their 
parents  and  play  the  fool.  The  home — 
and  its  greatest  festival — are  not  what 
they  used  to  be.  The  birth  rate  is  down, 
divorce  is  up.  It's  all  wrong. 

That's  why  I  have  been  asked  to  write, 
at  enormous  expense,  a  plea  for  the  proper 
appreciation,  enjoyment,  and  observance 
of  Christmas.  A  good,  old-fashioned, 
homely,  hearty  Christmas — after  all, 
this  is  a  Christmas  Number — and  I  gladly 
do  so  (at  enormous  expense).  To  the 


young  person  loaded  with  presents  and 
preserved  fruit,  primed  with  parties  and 
plum  pudding,  Christmas  at  home,  where 
charity  properly  begins,  is  the  summit 
of  happiness,  the  only  kind  of  Christmas 
it  is  possible  to  contemplate. 

As  a  lover  of  cold  turkey,  a  martyr  to 
mince  pies,  a  patron  of  port,  a  former  half- 
back at  snapdragon — a  confirmed  Christ- 
maser,  in  fact — I  plead  for  the  same 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  twenty-five 
million  grown-up  readers  of  this  paper. 
I  say  that  to  appreciate  Christmas  at 
home  is  easy.  Never  mind  the  climate  and 
the  slump  in  Dickens.  Let  the  index 
figure  go  where  it  likes.  All  that  is  needed 
is  a  spark  of  imagination  and  an  atlas. 

What  about  other  people's  Christ- 
mases?  Christmases  in  strange  places 
under  foreign  skies?  Christmases  marred 
by  mosquitoes,  monsoons,  manslaughter, 
and  malaria?  Made  hideous  by  neap 
tides,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  spotted 
fever,  octoroons?  Made  positively  repel- 
lent by  snakebite,  albinos,  and  guano? 

The  first  slide  is  upside  down  .  .  .  that's 
better. 

Take  Pinga-Ponga,  for  instance.  What 
do  they  know  of  Christmas  who  don't 
know  Pinga-Ponga  ?  Nothing.  Pinga-Ponga 
is  in  Africa.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Umpti,  that  sluggish  mess  of  water  which 
rises  in  the  Jiu-jitsu  Mountains,  and  flows 
through  crocodile-haunted  banks  and 
primeval  forests  to  the  sea.  In  these  for- 
ests live  the  Twistadoros,  a  tribe  con- 
spicuous for  their  cheek-bones  and  poi- 
soned arrows;  the  Wallamaroos,  or 
chocolate-colored  cannibals;  the  Humpsti- 
bumptis,  skilled  in  the  stealing  of  ivory, 
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and  worshipers  of  Bonzo,  the  one-eyed 
God  of  Witchcraft.  Very  highly  uncom- 
mended  also  are  their  enemies,  the 
Mumbos,  or  medicine  makers;  the  Jitti- 
pujis,  or  javelin  jerkers,  and  the  terrible 
Trocaderos,  who  give  their  offspring  to 
the  lions,  and  live  on  the  blood  of  the 
phew-wiff,  or  hummingbird,  the  milk  of 
the  wild  wombat,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
giant  mandroon,  or  big-legged  baboon, 
from  whose  uncouth  extremities  acute 
observers  trace  the  vogue  of  the  Oxford 
trouser. 

As  for  Pinga-Ponga  itself  ...  I  am  no 
Conrad.  You  must  read  "The  River," 
and  use  more  imagination.  A  few  mud 
huts,  a  handful  of  bungalows,  a  smatter- 
ing of  Europeans,  an  atmosphere  com- 
bining the  characteristics  of  a  Turkish 
bath  and  a  cesspool,  a  rainfall  of  revolting 
magnitude,  and  ten  million  billion  mos- 
quitoes, with  power  to  add  to  their  num- 
bers. 

The  only  white  man  who  makes  any 
pretence  of  keeping  Christmas  in  Pinga- 
Ponga  is  Shufflebotham.  The  others  have 
no  whisky.  Shufflebotham  sits  alone  in  his 
bungalow,  humming  an  occasional  carol, 
reading  a  torn  Christmas  Number  of  The 
Illustrated  Snorting  and  Asthmatic  for 
1889,  and  alleviating  an  unquenchable 
thirst  By  dinner-time  you  will  be  startled 
to  hear  revolver  shots  drowning  the  buzz 
of  mosquitoes  and  the  low  ceaseless  wail 
of  the  Pinga-Ponga  coolies  as  they  sit 
cross-legged  on  the  river  bank  chewing 
the  red  boko-nut  and  chanting  their  un- 
translatable folk  songs  in  four  flats  and 
one  semitone.  Nobody  takes  any  notice. 
It  is  merely  Shufflebotham  firing  peevishly 
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at  the  pink  rats  and  piebald  snakes  that 
fill  his  bungalow  every  Christmas  evening. 
As  for  the  other  white  men — One-Gun 
Osmund,  the  Dane,  with  a  black  wife  and 
a  blue  past;  two-tongued  Thomas,  who 
made  a  hundred  for  Borstal  against 
Barnardo's  twenty  years  ago,  and  was 
hounded  out  of  the  Anathema  for  speak- 
ing in  the  silence-room — as  for  the  likes 
of  them  (one  scarcely  counts  Earless  Eric, 
the  notorious  cheesepuncher,  badly  bitten 
by  a  wounded  Camembert  in  a  brawl  at 
Porto  Rico,  or  Betterdays  Birdie,  the 
Birmingham  bank  clerk,  who  cheated  at 
clock-golf),  they  hardly  know  Christmas 
from  Easter.  It  is  only  the  revolver  shots 
that  bring  home  the  date.  Every  Christ- 
mas ShufHebotham  starts  shooting.  It  is 
to  him  the  thirstiest  day  of  the  year. 
When  the  last  shot  has  died  away,  Os- 
mund, Thomas,  and  Co.  walk  slowly  to 
Shufflebotham's  bungalow  and  finish  the 
bottle — if  they  are  lucky. 

Once  Earless  Eric  raised  his  glass  and 
proposed  a  toast.  "A  merry  Christmas 
everybody,  and  a  happy  New  Year." 

The  others  stared  at  him  vacantly, 
drank  in  silence,  and  went  out  into  the 
tropical  twilight,  muttering  darkly. 

"To  hell  with  Pinga-Ponga,"  said 
Osmund  fiercely. 

"To  hell  with  the  mosquitoes,"  ejacu- 
lated Thomas. 

"To  hell  with  Christmas,"  groaned 
Birdie. 

Earless  Eric  watched  the  group  break 
up.  He  could  hear  ShufHebotham  reload- 
ing his  revolver  and  calling  on  the  leader 


of  the  pink  rats  to  come  out  into  the  open. 
A  dim  memory  of  a  Christmas  at  Wapping 
long,  long  ago  came  back  to  him.  He 
could  almost  hear  the  church  bells  .  .  . 
he  listened  .  .  .  surely  .  .  . 

It  was  only  the  jingle  of  bangles  on  a 
pair  of  black  ankles,  as  the  ugliest  virgin 
in  Pinga-Ponga  went  hopefully  toward 
the  forest  in  search  of  Romance. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  much  of  this 
poignant  pen-picture  is  fiction,  how  much 
fact.  Perhaps,  like  Conrad,  I  write  of 
what  I  know,  of  where  I  have  been.  It 
might  surprise  you  to  hear  that  Earless 
Eric  and  myself  are  one.  I've  no  doubt  it 
would.  It  would  surprise  me  too.  My  name 
is  not  Eric,  and  I  have  two  ears. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  I  am  only 
trying  to  rebuke  the  stay-at-homes  who 
grumble  at  Christmas.  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  of  other  Christmases.  The  map 
is  full  of  Pinga-Pongas.  There  is  Linga- 
Longa,  for  instance,  where  it  rains  mud 
and  the  mosquitoes  are  all  queens.  Men 
beat  them  with  tennis-racquets,  squirt 
them  with  soda  water,  and  go  deaf  at  the 
ceaseless  drone  of  their  exhausts.  There 
is  Port  o'Heaven,  in  the  Peruvian  hinter- 
land, where  the  sickly  scent  of  the  purple 
gilliwort  poisons  even  the  mongrellinos, 
or  wild  dogs,  and  the  crustyophagoi  or 
hammer-toed  land  crabs,  with  shells  as 
large  as  hip-baths  and  eyes  like  giant 
gooseberries,  rear  their  young  in  the 
tropical  swamps.  There  is  Tarantula,  the 
home  of  the  spider,  where  .  .  .  but  never 
mind.  I  knew  a  man  once  who  went  to 


Tarantula  to  shoot  spiders.  He  arrived, 
oddly  enough,  on  Christmas  Eve.  That 
night  some  foolish  fancy  prompted  him  to 
tie  one  of  his  stockings  to  the  top  end  of 
his  camp-bed.  He  was  alone  and  home- 
sick. He  woke  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  feeling  strangely  uneasy,  lit  a  match. 
Nervously  he  looked  at  his  wTatch.  Mid- 
night. Soon  it  would  be  Christmas  Day! 
Then  he  looked  at  his  stocking.  It  was 
Christmas  Day.  Santa  Claus  had  not  for-* 
gotten  him.  There  was  something  in  it. 
Something  with  eyes  like  ripe  tomatoes, 
and  legs  like  the  twisted  framework  of  an 
umbrella. 

People  say  now  that  he  is  mad.  It  is 
easy  to  carry  a  bee  in  your  bonnet  when 
once  you  have  had  a  tarantula  in  your 
stocking. 

Don't  believe  me  unless  you  like.  Local 
color  I  know  is  local  color,  and  travelers' 
tales  are  often  exaggerated.  But  let  me 
take  you  to  a  spot  that  is  plainly  marked 
red  on  the  map.  Christmas  Island.  If  you 
can't  face  Christmas  at  home,  it  is  only 
190  miles  by  sea  from  Java.  You  will  find 
there  a  few  hundred  settlers,  white,  black, 
and  yellow,  and  innumerable  sea-fowl. 
The  climate  is  healthful,  malaria  is  not 
prevalent,  and  there  are  no  swamps. 

And  now  what  about  it?  What's  wrong 
with  Christmas?  Are  there  any  Scrooges 
left  in  the  audience,  or  must  I  open  the 
atlas  once  more?  No? 

Then  I  think  I  have  succeeded.  I  have 
made  you  grateful  for  small  mercies,  ap- 
preciative of  the  home-call  of  Christmas. 

I  have  said  enough.  .  .  . 
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Jent  oat  tbeir  /etfal  cjfeair, .  ' 


Old  Ocedn!f  5arde/-  no  or  roiled  cr),  axtb  Tpdoy  a  ^Sdvdde 
&  pcled  tbenyeivef  hkCT)  /ear^/at'  Den  -  00  jVarra^Se^  5l)ore.  ^ 

0^t-tcn)ef  the  Boujrprit  .Speared,  tbe  *Stdry, 
flnon^care/y~ed  tbe  /oaro.      cbe  TDo^cOr)  rather" 
PI  eared   oar  Tarr,    /Sr  tf)€y  ajere  b°urjd  ^r- 


.rtjr  Hen  &  Cbcckenr  LcgbC  uraj  met" 

Tbe  C&ptdir)  bad  3l  Ku.r)ch--^/^ 
Ve  goer)' to  b&ve  an  Oroeiette  tber  a/tefoooi) 

/or  JLxxncb- 


Xbe  rntddle  o^ tbeir  b°~pP/  /ed/t  uidf  graced 
T~be  Wend  codT  blocucng  ^SotcvSotc-East  c 
For*  ujbeeb  "^bey  Cdred  no  /xdx 
TTboX  d/terr)oor),~cuben,-t*dtb€r  idte  > 

Tbey  ,J>ac(.ed  tr)ro"  Vt'neydrd  £o<xr>6, 
A  bancb  o/"C*rd-per  tV>e  ^KLcwer  ate 

fpdt  cheJeedr 
J  1  arou.nd. 

-__   Tt^e  ILeCty  lurcbed  &  pounded  r>oar 

WorJk&S  r&Y)  very  Hcgjv,-  Or)  all  trjdt 
AShcp  /rorr)  *Stero  to  3oco-  not  eeo  a  Cb<-p 


ar  Dry 


Wny  baide  tbe  Declc  &  £uiu;arl(J*  &>[  *    tbe  Stopper  crte<4 
^Pra^ee^1."       Tbe  Mate  yetted,-  turobliiri  docon 

"Tbe  Old  Tab/- Sprang  AleaKj    &  all  tbe  ajate rr  o/1  tb 
Are  corner)5  cn  tl^e  boie     Tbe  Cardor  Loet  ar  // 
lit  Cdrj  be .  ~  Coyh  /  —  AU  tbe  Bednr  are 

Ja5t  o.s  tbe  ASb°^  CdUed  "Handle rcbee/"," 
Tbat  Dreaded    SPot:^  ajar  past,  Tbe  Captain  <2dve  d. 
^Scoro/lci  Jnc^  &  then  evl  j^oandeng  Bla^t0 

Htr ^ftJNm^  ^ppArdtar    Dcd  (et  (oo^e  upon  tbe  Cjcale  ^ 

'^^LWuotb  be  ~  "TVoccr  don't  -Yocc  /eUery  /afr 
^be  tcrne  \)*f  Corpe  ^  BAIL,!  M 

Q,ucte  Joor;  tbe  *5bcp  ded  bedr  upop 
aTbe'^bovet^ar'- (6ornre  jfjoalr)  —  'T^e 
'jhrajty     be -pro  ate."  oo^ereapon, 
^  Waj'beaped  /leu  bcghvV 


oar 
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&**be  DeclC  dreco-  more  &  more  ro£u,nJ.~-  r,    C1/.  ^ 

rt^fek         ^  1T/)c^  fare  coefe  lool<cr><3  bad.-     £ be oKcpper  /eCC 

V/     SfcJk  QZA  <rr,or-cba»d  -  TTo<?  Mate,  CreuT  jeered  5dJ. 

The  Hetty  Wlocoed  Vdtlj  ber»5Vuiy, 

mi     X5  r   ^  _..^5c"  a  ^, 


Unsteady  focKed  €acb  Mast, .  -^>i 
/Sbe^bad  ao  arpect  Droprccal  —  -yk 
Bat  bravely  d'cd  jfee  ^'gbt . 
At.  last  -  Qacf6  r^^vtop^ca^  - 
Tbey  Jcgbted  Bojtor>  Light 


jtrt  ar  the  Harbor  tbey  attained 

Aer  Wtcbe^  greyly  over^ra^e^-^^^; 

&  a5 jbe  settled  Vatb  tb<^  Wave,  .  fl 
Tbe  Valiant  Company  -TTbem/eUe,-  ^ 

,/\  HTbe  Dofy  dfc/Ccng  /ree- 


Tbe  SKif  per  at 


tbcr  iunctcuTe  J*acd  — 
I  Tend  ct  very  bard 


Frame  my  l^oaobt^ .  <£> 


Qccotb  AWalon),  tbe  /actb/ul  /tote, 
^  J         -To  beacb  ber-  ore  dcd  /ad, 

Beet  Iwcllpof.c-ttvc-lyStoCe,-  Web*da.4am 

Tnat  doo^  A  .Sea-Capt. 

&  a  .wll  ^^oU  aU>led  oV 

"kacendy,  get  ifee  3ean-pot  oat ,  - 

^        I've  raved  iooa&b  /©r  a 

TUvVe  ready -Joal^J, 

^  voce  car)  jcoccC  ; 
x5ovt)e-  Brocut)  -bread  cepjgae^ 
^orarterall^tbat  6ood  old  Rjte 
^  '  iVeXo  England  lover 

V&/  c^ried  out  tWt 
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All  "Dolled   Up"   for  Christmas 

BY    MAHLON  BLAINE 

Of  all  the  toys  that  bring  joy  to  the  hearts  of  in  Ye  Doll's  Beauty  Shoppe  put  the  finishing 
the  youngsters  at  Christmas  time,  the  doll  touches  on  Her  Majesty  preparatory  to  her 
stands  supreme.  So  Santa  Claus's  assistants  annual  Christmas  Eve  visit 
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The  House  with  the  Blue  Roof 


by  KENNETH  L.  ROBERTS 


T 


"^HE  House  with  the  Blue  Roof  was 
the  outgrowth  of  a  large  and  un- 
sightly barn.  Barns  are  doubtless 
all  right  in  their  proper  places;  but  this 
particular  barn  was  located  across  the 
road  from  my  front  gate  in  the  approxim- 
ate center  of  a  summer  resort;  and,  with 
the  gradual  passing  of  the  horse  from  the 
American  scene,  it  had  been  seriously 
diverted  from  the  state  of  harmless  decay 
into  which  it  had  fallen.  As  a  result  it  had 
become  a  highly  undesirable 
adjunct  to  the  property  of  a 
person  whose  fortunes — or  mis- 
fortunes, according  to  the  point 
of  view — depended  on  prolonged 
contemplation  and  the  resultant 
production  of  what  are  known 
to  laymen  as  little  pieces  for  the 
magazines. 

The  architecture  of  the  barn 
was  of  the  depressingly  promi- 
nent sort  peculiar  to  unattached 
New  England  barns;  and  its 
bilious  yellow  color,  picked  out 
with  trimmings  of  a  soiled  and 
congested  red,  was  distinctly 
displeasing  to  the  eye  of  a  per- 
son who  had  any  sympathy  with 
the  scenery  of  New  England. 

It  had  been  turned  into  a  six- 
car  garage,  and  consequently 
harbored  a  number  of  chauffeurs 
who  raced  their  motors  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning, 
pounded  out  dents  in  their  fend- 
ers during  the  long  summer 
afternoons,  and  backed  their 
machines  into  their  respective 
stalls  with  many  a  hoarse  and 
cheery  shout  during  the  sup- 
posedly still  hours  of  the  night. 

It  had  become  the  home  of 
nearly  all  the   lovesick  barn- 
swallows  in  the  state  of  Maine; 
and  their  passionate  twitterings 
as  they   constructed   their   homes  and 
reared  their  commodious  families  were 
distressing  in  the  extreme  to  the  nature 
lover  who  could  not  afford  to  devote  all 
his  time  to  nature-loving. 

And  lastly,  it  had  developed  a  promin- 
ent and  highly  successful  echo  which 
attracted,  for  echoing  purposes,  great 
numbers  of  strong-lunged  children  during 
all  hours  of  the  day. 

Echoes,  like  barns,  are  doubtless  all 
right  in  their  proper  places;  but  my 
conception  of  the  proper  place  for  an 
echo — as  long  as  a  large  part  of  my 
literary  labors  are  performed  in  southern 
Maine — is  California  or  westerti  Canada, 
or  better  yet,  Switzerland,  where  the 
echo-baiter  can  sit  down  comfortably 
over  a  mug  of  beer  and  a  wedge  of  Swiss 
cheese  in  a  picturesque  mountain  inn  and 


bawl  at  the  echo  whenever  his  mouth 
is  free  of  cheese-crumbs,  and  where  the 
echo  can  be  nourished  at  proper  intervals 
with  one  or  two  pre-digested  yodels. 

The  purchase  of  the  barn,  as  I  recall  it, 
occurred  on  a  dull,  gloomy  day,  when  I 
was  busily  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
write  the  last  four  thousand  words  of  a 
whimsical  and  light-hearted  bit  of  prose 
dealing  with  Senatorial  Discourtesy  or 
some  equally  gay  topic. 


(DAMS  STUDIO,  INC. 


The  "large  Spanish-Mexican  fire- 
place" advocated  by  Miss  Barrage 


Four  sweet  children  chose  that  day  to 
interview  the  echo  at  some  length.  They 
shouted  to  it  and  crooned  to  it  and 
whooped  to  it  all  through  the  morning; 
and  each  word  that  they  uttered  bounced 
against  my  brain  and  against  the  barn 
with  equal  force. 

When  afternoon  came  I  went  out  and 
bought  the  barn  for  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  I  doubt  that  it  was  worth  it,  but 
the  owner  could  have  had  almost  any- 
thing that  he  had  cared  to  ask,  up  to  and 
including  my  pet  wire-haired  terrier  and 
the  choicest  ikon  in  my  ikon  collection. 

The  original  plan  for  the  barn  called  for 
its  instant  demolition,  and  an  immediate 
carting  away  of  the  remains,  so  that  the 
echo  might  be  destroyed  forever.  The 
local  barn-wrecker,  however,  happened 
to  be  too  busy  to  do  it  at  once — a  state  of 
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affairs  peculiar  to  most  Maine  natives— 
and  the  delay  permitted  my  New  England 
frugality  to  assert  itself  and  protest 
against  the  wasting  of  the  large  amount 
of  lumber  which  the  barn  contained. 

A  new  plan  thereupon  sprang  into 
being.  I  would  make  a  garage,  workshop, 
and  storeroom  out  of  the  lumber  in  the 
barn— a  modest  place:  rough  boards; 
unfinished  interior;  simple;  something 
knocked  together,  so  to  speak. 

Having  recently  been  in  the 
Southwest,  I  sat  down  and 
sketched  a  house  that  was  a 
cross  between  a  New  England 
farmhouse  and  a  New  Mexican 
'dobe.  I  have  forgotten  the  rea- 
son that  led  me  to  cross  these 
unsympathetic  architectural 
breeds.  I  think  it  was  because 
I  was  obliged,  owing  to  the 
roughness  of  the  material  with 
which  I  had  to  work,  to  stick 
to  a  simple  architectural  form, 
and  yet  could  not  stick  to 
straight  New  England  or 
straight  Spanish  architecture 
because  the  material  was  inap- 
propriate. This  reason  is  not  so 
good,  I  know;  with  similar  rea- 
soning one  might  feel  justified 
in  erecting  a  combination  Span- 
ish and  Egyptian  hen-house  in 
Plymouth  Notch,  Vermont. 

The  sketch  called  for  a  two- 
story  building  with  a  smaller 
one-story  building  running  out 
from  one  end  of  it  to  form  an 
L.  The  sketch  also  called  for  a 
high  right-angled  wall  to  join 
the  two  sides  of  the  L  and  form 
a  patio  which  casual  passers-by 
could  not  enter  without  scaling 
the  wall. 

From  a  viewpoint  of  one  who 
devotes  his  short  New  England 
summers  to  the  production  of  semi-  or 
pseudo-whimsical  literature,  or  any  con- 
nected mass  of  words  intended  for  publi- 
cation, the  patio  is  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  inventions,  in  that  it  can  be  so 
constructed  as  to  keep  visitors  from  get- 
ting at  a  front  door  and  knocking  on  it. 

Some  architects  may  be  able  to  put 
up  a  good  argument  to  show  that  a  patio 
is  out  of  place  in  New  England,  but  their 
arguments  carry  no  weight  with  me.  I 
have  seen  too  many  Armenian  lace  mer- 
chants and  book  agents  and  similar 
wanderers  pick  helplessly  at  my  patio 
gates  and  then  pass  out  of  my  life  forever, 
unable  to  disturb  me  at  my  labors.  It  is 
my  carefully  considered  opinion  that  one 
of  New  England's  greatest  needs  is  more 
and  better  patios. 

The  sketch  called  for  a  garage,  a  store- 
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room,  and  a  kitchen  in  the  one-story 
section  of  the  L,  and  for  space  for  two 
bedrooms,  two  bathrooms,  and  a  two- 
story-high  living  room  in  the  two-story 
section.  Nothing,  however,  was  to  be 
finished  except  one  of  the  bedrooms, 
which  I  proposed  to  use  for  a  work-room. 
Everything  else  was  to  be  rough — unfin- 
ished— made  out  of  the  rude,  age-scarred 
boards  from  the  old  barn. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  I  presented 
th#  sketch  to  a  friendly  contractor  and 
asked  him  for  a  rough  verbal  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  tearing  down  the  old  barn  and 
erecting  in  its  place  a 
structure  resembling 
my  sketch. 

We  were  both  in  a 
hurry  when  the  esti- 
mating was  done:  I  was 
in  a  hurry  to  help  my 
dog  catch  a  woodchuck 
that  had  sought  sanc- 
tuary in  a  neighboring 
stone  wall,  and  the  con- 
tractor was  in  a  hurry 
to  get  home  to  supper. 
It  may  be,  therefore, 
that  he  was  a  little 
hasty  in  his  estimate, 
and  that  I  was  a  trifle  op- 
timistic in  accepting  it. 

At  any  rate,  he  esti- 
mated that  the  old  barn 
could  be  torn  down  and 
the  new  structure 
erected  in  its  stead  for  a 
matter  of  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars.  It  had  a 
reasonable  sound,  so  I  blithely  told  the 
contractor  to  go  ahead,  and  hurried  away 
to  my  dog. 

A  few  days  later  a  band  of  amiable 
carpenters,  headed  by  the  contractor's 
son — whom,  for  the  purposes  of  this  narra- 
tive, we  will  call  Mr.  Raymond  Grant — 
arrived  on  the  scene  and  began  to  de- 
molish the  barn  in  a  noisy  but  effective 
manner. 

I  then  realized  that  my  original  sketch 
lacked  a  large  number  of  details  that 
would  be  essential  to  any  carpenter  who 
wished  to  carry  out  my  ideas,  if  any.  My 
original  sketch,  for  example,  had  made  no 
provision  for  doors  or  windows.  It  further 
dawned  on  me  that  since  I  had  never 
taken  up  the  study  of  architecture,  I 
was  not  prepared  to  say  where  the  doors 
and  windows  ought  to  go. 

In  the  neighborhood,  however,  dwelt 
two  friends  who  had  toyed  effectively 
with  most  of  the  arts  at  one  time  or 
another — a  distinguished  novelist  and 
playwright  whom,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
narrative,  we  will  call  Mr.  Booth  Tarking- 
ton,  and  a  distinguished  artist  whom,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  narrative,  we  will  call 
Miss  Mildred  Burrage. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  with  the  assist- 
ance of  these  two  friends  I  might  be  able 
to  save  architect's  fees  and  place  the 
doors  and  windows  with  some  confidence, 
to  say  nothing  of  picking  up  a  large 
number  of  architectural   pointers  that 


Mr.  Roberts  and  his 
zvire-haired  joxterrier 


would  be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  an 
amateur  house-builder. 

In  order  to  play  safe,  I  also  despatched 
a  telegraphic  call  for  help  to  a  California 
friend  who  had  been  everywhere  and  seen 
everything — a  distinguished  author  and 
one-handed  putter  whom,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  narrative,  we  will  call  Mr.  Samuel 
G.  Blythe. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  few  things  in  this 
world  proceed  according  to  the  plans  that 
have  been  made  for  them.  Even  the 
tearing  down  of  the  barn  refused  to 
proceed  smoothly  because  of  a  horrifying 
rookery  of  suspicious- 
looking  insects  that  was 
encountered  by  the 
workmen  in  close  juxta- 
position to  that  portion 
of  the  barn  where  the 
barn-swallows  had  built 
their  nests.  There  were 
upwardsof  five  hundred 
million  of  these  peculiar 
insects  between  the  tim- 
bers and  the  boards; 
and  when  the  workmen 
had  viewed  them  and 
sniffed  the  musty  odor 
that  rose  from  them 
when  they  were  crushed, 
they  gently  but  firmly 
descended  from  the 
barn,  scratching  them- 
selves industriously,  and 
called  it  a  day. 

These  insects,  they 
declared,  were  insects 
that  lurk  in  the  furnish- 
ings of  improperly  policed  sleeping  cham- 
bers. They  not  only  looked  like  it,  but  they 
smelled  like  it — which,  to  the  carpenters' 
way  of  thinking,  should  prove  to  any 
unbiased  observer  that  they  were  what 
they  seemed  to  be.  It  would  be  grounds 
for  divorce,  said  they,  scratching  them- 
selves pensively,  to  go  home  to  their 
wives  with  one  of  these  insects  on  them; 
while  if  they  went  home  with  a  pair  of 
insects  concealed  in  their  garments,  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  moral  and  phy- 
sical suicide. 

Argument  and  entreaty  were  in  vain; 
local  insect  experts  unhesitatingly  classi- 
fied the  insects  as  those  peculiar  to 
sleeping-chambers.  It  did  no  good  to 
point  out  that  there  had  been  no  beds 
in  the  barn  since  the  presidency  of  Chester 
A.  Arthur.  They  definitely  refused  to 
work  in  proximity  to  the  insects. 

The  day  was  saved  by  the  insect 
experts  of  the  University  of  Maine,  who 
took  one  of  the  insects  apart  and  pro- 
nounced it  a  bug  that  was  not  only 
peculiar  to  dovecotes  and  swallows' 
nests  instead  of  to  beds,  but  that  abso- 
lutely refused,  no  matter  how  great  the 
provocation,  to  attack  either  carpenters 
or  any  other  human  beings. 

Eventually  the  old  windows,  old  doors, 
old  flooring,  old  timbers,  old  beams,  old 
hinges,  and  other  old  component  parts  of 
the  old  barn  were  dissected  and  neatly 
piled  on  the  ground,  and  Raymond,  the 


boss  carpenter,  stepped  forward  and  said 
in  firm  and  unyielding  tones,  "Well, 
what  do  you  want  us  to  do  now?" 

The  amateur  architects  of  southern 
Maine  immediately  went  into  conference. 

The  first  question  to  be  settled  was  the 
dimensions  of  the  house.  This,  however, 
brought  up  the  question  of  where  the 
house  was  to  be  located  on  the  lot.  This 
matter  was  decided  by  Miss  Burrage,  who 
picked  her  way  to  the  middle  of  a  large 
number  of  piles  of  old  lumber,  got  her 
bearings  by  squinting  at  the  sun,  and  said: 
"I'd  put  the  middle  of  the  house  about 
here." 

"Why  would  you?"  asked  the  owner. 

"Because  it  seems  like  the  right  place 
for  it,"  replied  Miss  Burrage  with  un- 
answerable logic. 

"Well,  that's  a  good  enough  place  for 
it,"  said  Raymond,  "but  if  you  put  it 
there,  we'll  have  to  move  some  of  these 
lumber  piles,  and  that'll  take  time  and 
add  to  the  expenses." 

Miss  Burrage  at  once  moved  out  from 
the  lumber  piles  into  an  open  space, 
squinted  knowingly  at  the  sun  again  and 
said:  "Well,  this  would  be  a  good  place 
for  it." 

"All  right,"  said  Raymond,  poking  a 
small  stick  into  the  ground.  "Now  how 
big  you  going  to  have  it?" 

"You  want  it  good  and  large,"  said  Mr. 
Tarkington  reflectively.  "We  will  want  to 
use  it  for  charades."  Half-closing  his  eyes, 
he  stepped  backwards  and  began  making 
motions  in  the  air  with  his  cane.  "You 
can  have  a  flight  of  stairs  running  up  one 
side  of  the  room  to  the  upstairs  bedcham- 
ber, and  around  two  sides  of  the  room  you 
can  have  a  balcony.  Since  you  are  going 
to  have  a  balcony,  the  room  has  got  to  be 
twice  as  high  as  the  balcony,  and  it  wants 
to  be  long  enough  so  that  the  proportions 
will  look  well.  Of  course  you  will  have  to 
have  a  fireplace  at  one  end  " 

"A  large  Spanish-Mexican  fireplace," 
said  Miss  Burrage  enthusiastically.  "I 
know  all  about  them." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Tarkington,  closing 
his  eyes  dreamily.  "You  can  have  book- 
shelves above  the  balcony  to  balance  it, 
and  below  it  you'll  want  a  big  window  so 
that  you  can  see  the  golf  links  through  it 
in  a  sort  of  picture  frame." 

This  program  was  immediately  pro- 
tested. I  reminded  Mr.  Tarkington  and 
Miss  Burrage  that  I  was  building  a  rough, 
rude  workshop  and  garage,  and  not  a 
public  library  or  a  Palm  Beach  mansion. 

"How  much  are  you  planning  to  spend 
on  it?"  asked  Mr.  Tarkington. 

"Twelve  hundred  dollars,"  I  replied 
hopefully. 

I  knew  at  once,  from  the  Mephistophe- 
lean manner  in  which  Mr.  Tarkington 
laughed,  occasionally  covering  the  laugh 
with  his  hand  and  occasionally  exposing 
it  to  the  gaze  of  all  the  carpenters,  that  I 
was  going  to  spend  more  than  twelve 
hundred  dollars.  I  could  see  that  Mr. 
Tarkington  had  other  plans  for  me;  and  in 
this  I  was  correct. 

Encouraged  by  Mr.  Tarkington's  man- 
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ner,  Raymond  began  to  exude  ideas.  "If 
he's  going  to  have  a  big  room  here,"  said 
Raymond,  "he'd  ought  to  sheathe  it  with 
nice  clean  pine  boards.  They  wouldn't 
cost  him  much.  We  could  set  the  boards 
in  about  a  foot  from  the  outer  walls,  and 
that  would  give  him  deep  window  embras- 
ures." 

"Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Tarkington. 

"He  could  paint  the  walls  cream-color," 
said  Miss  Burrage  eagerly,  "and  paint 
the  embrasures  a  sort  of  dull  Indian  red. 
It  would  be  very  effective." 

"He  could  have  the  doors  and  the 
beams  hand-adzed,"  said  Mr.  Tarkington, 
half  closing  his  eyes  again  in  a  manner 
which  I  later  recognized  as  meaning  a 
large  expenditure  of  money. 

"And  of  course,"  said  Raymond,  "he'd 
have  to  cover  the  floor  with  nice  new 
hard  pine." 

It  was  evident,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  spoke  of  me  in  the  third 
person,  that  they  thought  of  me  in 
somewhat  the  same  way  that  they  might 
have  thought  of  a  friend  or  a  relative  who 
had  passed  on.  I  had  a  somewhat  similar 
feeling;  a  feeling  that  they  had  edged  me 
into  another  plane  or  sphere,  and  that  I 
could  communicate  my  ideas  to  them 
only  by  knocking  or  rapping — knocking 
or  rapping,  I  might  add,  on  somebody's 
head  with  a  club. 

The  size  of  the  house  was  arrived  at 
by  pacing  off  the  distance  on  the  ground. 
The  height  was  decided  by  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton raising  his  cane  in  his  right  hand  as 
far  as  he  could  raise  it  and  venturing  the 
opinion  that  the  edge  of  the  roof  ought  to 
come  about  at  the  spot  indicated  by  the 
end  of  his  cane.  Since  nobody  else  could 
suggest  a  better  loca- 
tion for  it,  Mr.  Tark- 
ington's  suggestion  was 
followed. 

Acting  on  these  plans, 
Raymond  began  the 
construction  of  the 
house.  The  outer  walls 
were  made  by  beveling 
the  edges  of  the  old 
boards  that  had  joined 
the  outer  walls  of  the 
old  barn,  and  laying 
them  like  clapboards, 
in  overlapping  tiers. 
The  carpenters  com- 
plained bitterly  that  the 
age  of  the  boards, 
coupled  with  the  an- 
cient nails  with  which 
they  were  studded,  pre- 
vented them  from  mak- 
ing a  smooth  bevel  with 
their  draw-shaves.  They 
were  assured  that  a 
rough  and  ragged  bevel  was  desired,  so 
that  the  finished  wall  might  have  a  pleas- 
ing texture. 

"He  wants  'em  antique"  explained 
Raymond.  "Anything  old  and  busted  is 
antique.  Hack  'em  up;  and  if  they  aint 
good  and  rough,  hit  'em  with  an  ax." 

At  about  this  period  Mr.  Samuel  G. 


Blythe  arrived  from  California  in  response 
to  my  telegram.  Mr.  Blythe's  suggestions 
synchronized  with  his  arrival.  A  confer- 
ence between  the  amateur  architects  of 
southern  Maine  had  resulted  in  the  de- 
cision that  a  mellow  brown  roof  should 
be  placed  on  the  finished  building.  Mr. 
Blythe,  however,  announced  that  it  must 
have  a  blue  roof.  Arguments  to  the  effect 
that  blue  roofs  were  unknown  in  New 
England  carried  no  weight  with  him. 

"I  have  come  down  to  this  God-for- 
saken neck  of  the  woods  from  the  Garden 
Spot  of  the  world,  otherwise  known  as 
Pebble  Beach,  California,"  said  Mr. 
Blythe  brusquely,  "for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  offering  valuable  suggestions 
about  this  house.  Now  as  I  understand  it, 
the  proper  way  to  offer  suggestions  is  to 
offer  suggestions,  so  I  am  offering  you  the 
suggestion  that  you  put  a  blue  roof  on  it. 
I  have  seen  roofs  all  over  the  known 
world,  and  there  is  nothing  like  a  blue  roof 
for  worrying  the  neighbors  and  making 
them  talk  and  takingtheir  minds  off  all  the 
minor  faults  and  peccadilloes  of  the  man 
that  owns  the  blue  roof;  so  in  the  name  of 
Otto  Carmichael  and  all  the  saints  of  the 
Republican  Party,  put  on  a  blue  roof  or 
look  for  no  more  suggestions  from  me. 

"What  is  more,  paint  your  window- 
trimmings  and  your  doors  a  bright  orange, 
so  that  everybody  who  comes  by  will 
know  that  you  don't  give  a  damn  what 
happens,  and  you  will  be  all  set. 

"And  now  that  this  matter  is  settled, 
let  us  have  some  of  those  broiled  par- 
tridges that  you  were  talking  about,  and 
I  will  take  you  out  and  make  you  wish 
that  you  had  never  taken  up  golf." 

Unfortunately    Raymond    had  over- 


heard this  conversation,  and  considered 
the  moment  propitious  for  further  sug- 
gestions. 

"  Now  look  here,"  said  Raymond,  "  how 
about  those  two  bathrooms?" 

"Nothing  about  'em,"  said  I.  "Just 
leave  space  for  'em." 

"Well  now  look  here,"  said  Raymond, 


"if  you  don't  put  in  the  pipes  for  the 
bathrooms  and  the  kitchen  right  now, 
you'll  have  a  terrible  time  doing  it  when 
the  house  is  finished  and  what  yorta  do 
is  to  put  in  the  whole  business  right  now; 
it  won't  cost  much  more." 

So  the  house  developed  a  blue  roof, 
an  early  American  kitchen  with  an 
electric  range  and  ancient  door  hinges,  a 
pine-sheathed  workroom,  two  sheathed 
and  wainscoted  bedrooms,  two  fully 
equipped  bathrooms,  a  large  living  room 
heavily  supplied  with  antique  furniture, 
a  large  expanse  of  hardwood  floors,  several 
coats  of  paint,  hand-adzed  doors,  timbers 
and  adjuncts  of  various  sorts,  a  patio 
tiled  in  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  a  fluent 
assortment  of  garden  furniture  and  bed- 
room fittings,  a  golden  eagle  that  once 
hung  on  the  wall  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
five  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of 
pewter  utensils,  and  various  other  knick- 
knacks  of  a  more  or  less  pleasing  nature. 

Suggestions  still  pour  in  from  friends 
and  well-wishers,  and  are  acted  on  when 
possible.  Some  of  these  are  more  welcome 
than  others. 

A  distinguished  New  York  architect 
whom,  for  the  purposes  of  this  story,  we 
will  call  Mr.  Charles  Ewing,  once  stated, 
"Yorta  have  a  good  map  to  go  on  the 
wall."  He  thereupon  sent  over  a  map. 

Mr.  Tarkington,  seeing  another  blank 
spot  on  the  wall,  remarked:  "Yorta  have 
the  sides  of  a  painted  Sicilian  wine  cart 
to  go  there."  Shortly  after  he  delivered 
a  painted  Sicilian  wine  cart. 

A    distinguished    Philadelphia  editor 
whom,  for  the  purposes  of  this  narrative,  we 
will  call  Mr.  George  H.  Lorimer,  viewed 
the  House  with  the  Blue  Roof  and  said, 
"Yorta    have    a  nice 
mahogany  four-poster 
bed  in  that  downstairs 
bedroom."   On  the 
following  day  he  sent 
one  down. 

Suggestions  of  this 
nature  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  genuinely  construc- 
tive. 

I  shall  always  wel- 
come suggestions;  but 
since  the  House  with  the 
Blue  Roof  is  so  far  from 
perfect,  I  am  thinking 
of  founding  a  Yorta 
Club  for  those  who  say 
"Yorta  do  this  and 
that"  or  "Yorta  do 
thus  and  so,"  and  then 
act  on  their  sugges- 
tions. Those  who  do  not 
act  on  their  suggestions 
will  not  be  allowed  to 
join.  Anybody  who 
wants  to  suggest  changing  the  blue  roof 
to  a  pink  one  is  at  liberty  to  do  so, 
but  he  cannot  join  the  Yorta  Club  and 
have  his  suggestion  followed  until  he 
makes  me  a  present  of  the  pink  roof.  I 
am  still  too  young  and  innocent  to  get 
any  enjoyment  out  of  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings. 
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The  House  with  the  Blue  Roof  and  its  impregnable  patio 
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EDWIN  LEVICK 

OFF  FOR  THE  SPANISH  MAIN 

''and    the    wheel's    kick    and    the    wind's  song 
and    the    white    sail's  shaking'' 

The  leisurely  midwinter  cruise  in  Southern  waters  is  the 
high  point  of  the  yachtsman's  calendar — such  a  cruise  for 
instance  as  that  on  which  the  auxiliary  schooner  Michabo 
is  here  embarking,  with  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  and  the   Windward  Islands  as  her  objective 
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Above.  A  typical 
houseboat  in  a 
typical  Florida  set- 
ting. At  right,  Fort 
Marion,  formerly 
San  Juan  de  Pino, 
which  guards  St. 
Augustine 


The  Venetian  Ca- 
sino   at  Coral 
Gables,  Miami 


WAY 
DOWN 
SOUTH 


,*=*■■■ 


The  Isle  of  Hope, 
the  snug  anchorage 
at  Savannah,  Ga., 
is  pictured  above; 
at  left  is  the  club  house 
of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Yacht  Club  near 
Tampa,  Florida 


The  roadstead, 
shown  at  the  left, 
which  separates 
Palm  Beach  and 
West  Palm  Beach, 
is  a  favorite  rendez- 
vous for  houseboats 
of  all  sorts  and  vari- 
eties and  for  power 
yachts  engaged  in 
coastwise  or  deep- 
sea  cruising.  Right. 
The  yacht  harbor 
of  the  Everglades 
Club  at  Palm  Beach 
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Catering  for  Cfjrtsitmag 

bp  Sssljlep  Sterne 


"HY  catering  for  Christmas  Day 
should  present  any  more  haras- 
sing a  problem  to  the  average 
goodwife  than  catering  for  any  other  day 
in  the  calendar  is  a  matter  which  annually 
causes  me  intense  amusement.  The  fact 
nevertheless  remains  that  it  does.  Ask 
your  married  sister,  or  preferably  some- 
body else's  married  sister,  to  do  a  lunch 
and  a  matinee  with  you  ten  days  before 
Christmas,  and  her  reply  will  be: 

"My  dear!  but  how  can  I  possibly  come 
with  all  the  Christmas  shopping  to  do?" 

And  by  "shopping"  I  don't  mean 
selecting  and  buying  presents.  I  mean 
food-shopping.  Why  should  Christmas 
catering  require  ten  days  when  that  for 
an  ordinary  routine-day  requires  only  ten 
minutes,  or  even  less  if  the  shopper  is  an 
expert  at  counting  her  change  (which  she 
never  is)?  Of  course,  I  quite  appreciate 
that  folks  eat  more  on  Christmas  Day 
than  on  any  other  day  of  the  year;  say 
fifty  per  cent.  more.  But  then  it's  just 
as  easy  to  order  a  pound-and-a-half  ot  a 
thing  as  to  order  a  pound. 

Again,  I  am  fully  aware  that  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  provide  for  Christmas  Day  a 
greater  variety  of  comestibles 
than  ordinarily.  But  is  it  any 
harder  to  order  mixed  biscuits 
than  to  order  plain  lunch? 

I  suppose  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  since  we  have 
contracted  the  habit  of  eating 
certain  food  at  Christmas  time 
only,  and  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  Christmas,  with 
commendable  modesty,  only 
comes  once  a  year,  the  house- 
wife gets  no  sustained  practice 
in  buying  the  things  she  re- 
quires, and  consequently  feels 
that  unless  she  devotes  herself 
sole  and  heel  to  the  purchase  of 
every  essential  article  she  will 
make  a  ghastly  mess  of  things, 
which  seems  highly  probable. 

One  instance  will  suffice  to  make  this 
point  clear.  No  housewife  would  hesitate 
on  any  ordinary  day  to  instruct  the  cook 
to  ring  up  the  poulterer  and  tell  him  to 
send  along  a  chicken.  Chickens  are  more 
or  less  all  the  same  size.  They  are,  so  to 
speak,  fool-proof.  But  she  would  very 
rightly  feel  diffident  about  ordering  a 
turkey  on  the  same  method.  A  turkey 
can  weigh  anything  from  four  pounds  up, 
and  the  futility  of  'phoning  for  "a 
turkey"  is  abundantly  clear.  The  house- 
wife must,  she  feels,  pay  a  personal  visit 
to  the  bird,  and  estimate  whether  it  will 
go  'round  twice  (including  servants'  hall), 
and  whether  it  can  be  got  into  the  gas- 
cooker  without  being  first  put  through  the 
linen-press. 

Naturally,  nothing  I  can  urge  will  serve 


to  assuage  this  feeling  of  unrest  in  the 
housewifely  bosom,  while  I  acknowledge 
that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless 
to  attempt  to  persuade  her  to  take 
Christmas  Dav  less  seriously,  to  cultivate 


"//  the  shopper 
is  an  expert  at 
counting  her 
change" 


"The  housewife  feels  she  must 
pay  a  personal  visit  to  the  bird" 

the  necessary  strength  of  mind  to  defer 
her  shopping  till  Christmas  morning,  and 
then  quietly  and  methodically  proceed 
with  it  just  as  if  Christmas  were  any 
ordinary  day  of  the  week.  At  the  same 
time,  she  will  probably  thank- 
fully accept  at  my  hands  a  few 
hints  as  to  how  best  to  purchase 
one  or  two  essentials  for  the 
Christmas  dinner  table,  and  thus 
so  economize  her  time  that 
shopping  which  now  takes  her 
ten  days  may  be  expeditiously 
performed  in,  say,  nine-and-a- 
half,  or  even  nine. 

When  selecting  a  turkey,  then, 
it  will  save  time  if  the  shopper 
bring  with  her  her  gas-cooker,  so 
that  she  may  choose  a  bird  that 
will  fit.  Then,  with  her  eye  upon 
the  bird,  she  should  mentally 
carve  it  up  to  see  how  far  it 
will  go,  allowing,  of  course,  for 
shrinkage  in  the  process  of  cook- 
ing. If  the  turkey  is  then  found 
too  big  or  too  small,  she  will  obviously 
have  to  start  all  over  again, 
but  with  a  little  patience  she 
is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  hit 
on  a  bird  which  strikes  the 
"happy  medium."  I  would 
merely  caution  her,  en  pass- 
ant, that  to  pinch  a  turkey 
in  the  breast-bone  to  see  how 
fat  it  is  is  quite  unnecessary. 
Pinching  it  only  makes  it  swell. 

In  choosing  a  plum  pud- 
ding the  most  convenient  sort 
to  select  is  the  globular  (or 
soccer)  shaped  kind.  Some 
housekeepers,  I  know,  favor  the 
cube-shaped  as  being  more  in 
keeping  with  a  good  square 
meal;  but  the  round  kind  is 


"May  be  c  o  n- 
veniently  dribbled 
or  punted  home" 


far  easier  to  cook  (most  saucepans  being 
circular),  and,  moreover,  if  found  too 
cumbersome  to  carry,  may  be  conveniently 
dribbled  or  punted  home  without  fear  of 
unduly  damaging  the  surface. 

Mincemeat  should  be  liberally  tasted 
before  being  finally  selected,  as  there  are 
so  many  different  flavors  stocked  nowa- 
days— fish-glue,  turpentine,  boot-black- 
ing, copying-ink,  and  so  forth — and  for 
this  purpose  the  housewife  would  be  well 
advised  to  bring  with  her  a  few  empty 
mince-pie  cases,  with  lids.  Some  prefer 
mincemeat  that  really  has  been  minced, 
while  others,  again,  prefer  the  unminced 
variety  so  that  they  can  see  what  it's 
made  of.  I  strongly  advise  the  latter,  as 
in  the  unminced  state  it  is  nearly  always 
possible  to  pick  out  the  boot-buttons  from 
the  currants  and  the  glove-buttons  from 
the  sultanas,  whereas  in  the  minced  state 
they  are  as  inseparable  as  the  Siamese 
Twins.  The  freshness  of  bought  mincemeat 
may  be  tested  by  inserting  in  it  a  strip  of 
blue  litmus  paper.  If  it  turns  red,  then 
the  mincemeat — but  I  regret  to  say  I 
cannot  for  the  moment  remember  the 
answer. 

Christmas  cakes  are  of  varying  degrees 
of  richness  and  ornateness,  but  the  main 
thing  to  remember  when  purchasing  one  is 
not  to  pounce  on  a  dummy  out  of  the 
window.  It  is  made  of  cardboard  and 
plaster-of-Paris,  and,  as  such,  is  frightfully 
indigestible.  I  am  all  in  favor  of  choosing 
one  off  the  counter,  however  thumb- 
marked  it  may  be. 

Lastly,  I  may  mention  that  it  is  custom- 
ary on  Christmas  Day  to  serve  an  ad- 
ditional vegetable  with  the  turkey,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  eminent  cookery 
books,  may  conveniently  be  artichokes. 
But  here  there  lies  a  snag  for  the  unwary 
shopper,  because  there  are  two  sorts  of 
artichokes:  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  and 
the  not-the- Jerusalem  artichoke,  and  one 
of  these — ignorance  prevents  my  stating 
which  by  name — is  totally  unsuitable,  if 
not  actually  dangerous,  to  serve  with 
turkey.  The  two  may,  however, 
be  easily  differentiated  by  ob- 
servation, so  if,  when  ordering 
artichokes,  the  housewife  be 
shown  a  collection  of  what 
looks  like  unopened  water-lilies, 
she  may  at  once  turn  them 
dowm.  She  requires  the  other 
sort,  which  more  nearly  re- 
semble potatoes  in  appearance, 
wadding  in  texture,  and  rub- 
ber in  flavor. 

It  now  only  remains  for 
me  to  urge  every  housewife 
to  learn,  and  inwardly  digest 
these  useful  hints  of  mine.  Cut 
them  out  and  past  them  on  the 
dressing  table  mirror. 
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He  raised  his  glass  and  toasted  somebody" 


®fje  Jflan  tofjo  toulb  not  Jftnb  a 

Cfjrisftma*  #ues;t 


bp  £?>elma  Eagerlof 

HJUustrattona  bp  Cameron  JUrigfjt 

Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Gerda  Sinclair 


A MAN  of  Svartsjo  parish  in  Varm- 
land  was  scouring  the  country 
one  Christmas  Eve  with  the  in- 
tention of  asking  some  friends  to  spend 
the  evening  at  his  house,  but  so  far  he  had 
not  come  across  anyone  who  was  willing 
to  accept  his  invitation  on  such  a  day. 
He  wandered  on  for  ever  so  long,  and  at 
last  when  it  began  to  get  dark  without 
his  having  succeeded  in  persuading  a 
single  person  to  come,  he  realized  that  it 
was  all  in  vain,  and  nothing  remained  ex- 
cept to  return  home. 

The  man  ought  to  have  said  to  himself 
that  nothing  else  was  to  be  expected,  and 
viewed  the  matter  calmly,  but  instead  of 
that  he  got  extremely  angry  on  account 
of  all  the  refusals  he  had  met  with.  He 
had  bought  up  and  laid  in  a  store  of  food 
and  drink,  and  his  wife  was  now  in  the 
midst  of  preparing  for  the  party.  But  what 
was  the  good  of  it  all  when  no  jolly  com- 
rade would  come  and  keep  him  company 
at  the  Christmas  feast?  "Of  course,  the 


reason  of  it  is  that  they  consider  them- 
selves far  too  high  and  mighty  to  join 
me,"  he  said.  "Now  that  I  have  become  a 
grave-digger  it  is  not  grand  enough  to 
spend  Christmas  Eve  with  me." 

This  accusation  was  altogether  unjust, 
for  say  whatever  you  like  about  the 
people  of  Svartsjo,  no  one  has  ever  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  refuse  an  invitation 
because  of  the  insignificance  of  the  host. 
Besides,  this  man  was  not  an  ordinary 
grave-digger.  His  name  was  Anders  Oster, 
and  he  belonged  to  an  old  family  of 
fiddlers.  He  himself  had  been  a  bandsman 
in  the  Varmland  Light  Infantry,  and  it 
was  only  since  he  had  been  discharged 
from  military  service  that  he  had  taken 
up  the  position  of  grave-digger.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  not  only  grave-digger  but 
sexton  as  well,  an  occupation  which  is  not 
associated  with  anything  mournful.  In 
his  present  frame  of  mind  however,  he 
could  only  see  life  from  its  gloomiest 
point  of  view. 


"Since  nobody  wishes  to  join  me  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  invite  a  couple 
of  spirits  from  the  churchyard,"  he  mut- 
tered. "They  at  least  ought  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  attend  the  grave-digger's 
party." 

Just  then  he  was  passing  the  old  gray 
stone  wall  that  surrounds  Svartsjo  ceme- 
tery, which  explains  why  such  a  thought 
entered  into  his  head,  although  for  the 
present  he  did  not  think  of  it  seriously. 

Hardly  had  he  gone  a  few  steps  when 
he  noticed  a  round,  white  object,  which 
glimmered  in  the  dry  grass  bordering  the 
path.  It  shone  much  whiter  than  an 
ordinary  stone,  and  he  stopped  to  find 
out  whatever  it  could  be.  He  then  per- 
ceived in  the  pale  twilight  that  it  was 
nothing  less  than  a  skull.  Most  probably 
it  had  been  dug  up  with  the  gravel  and 
earth  from  some  grave,  which  he  had 
digged  the  day  before,  and  perhaps  some 
animal  had  afterward  dragged  it  to  its 
present  position. 
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Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  picked  up  these  human 
remains,  which  might  have  belonged  to 
one  of  his  forefathers,  or  to  someone  who 
had  lived  and  died  in  the  same  parish  as 
himself,  and  carried  it  into  the  mortuary; 
but  now  he  was  not  in  the  mood  to  do 
anything  so  simple  and  natural.  Instead 
of  that,  he  raised  his  hat  and  smilingly 
bowed  to  the  skull,  speaking  to  it  in  a 
singularly  mild  and  flute-like  voice,  which 
he  seldom  used  except 
when  he  was  in  his  most 
dangerous  mood. 

"Good  evening,  good 
evening,"  said  he,  "and 
well  met!  Yes,  first  I 
must  wish  you  a  happy 
Christmas,  and  secondly, 
I  must  explain  that  I 
am  asking  friends  to 
my  house.  I  wonder  if 
you  would  consider  it 
beneath  your  dignity  to 
come  to  me  to-night?  It 
is  not  a  grand  party,  you 
must  understand,  but 
you  shall  have  as  much 
food  and  drink  as  will 
satisfy  you." 

When  he  had  delivered 
his  invitation,  he  re- 
mained standing  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand  as  if  he 
expected  an  answer. 

"Oh,  well,  at  any  rate, 
you  do  not  refuse,"  he 
continued,  after  having 
waited  a  considerable 
time,  "and  I  hope  you 
are  coming.  I  live  in  the 
big  house  on  the  hill 
which  leads  up  to  the 
Church,  so  you  have  not 
far  to  go." 

Whereupon  Anders 
Oster  laughed  loud  and 
wildly,  put  on  his  hat 
again  and  turned  home 
without  lingering  further 
on  the  road. 

It  was  true  that  he  was 
next  door  neighbor  to  the 
churchyard.  He  had  his  abode  in  the 
churchhouse  itself,  where  he  occupied 
two  small  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing. When  he  now  crossed  the  porch  and 
opened  the  front  door,  he  caught  sight 
of  something  which  did  not  tend  to  im- 
prove his  bad  temper.  His  wife  was  just 
inside  the  door  busily  scrubbing  out  the 
lower  passage.  A  tiny  tallow  candle  in  a 
brass  candlestick  was  placed  in  front  of 
heron  the  wet  floor,  lighting  up  her  brush, 
bucket,  and  mops. 

"Well,  this  is  really  fitting  that  you 
should  keep  on  scrubbing,  when  the  guests 
may  be  here  at  any  moment,"  said  the 
husband,  as  he  entered. 

She  raised  her  face,  which  was  surpris- 
ingly beautiful,  with  clear  refined  features, 
and  gave  him  a  swift  glance.  She  grasped 
at  once  how  matters  stood. 


"So  there  was  nobody  who  wished  to 
come,"  she  said.  "Yes,  it  was  just  what  I 
thought.  One  has  never  heard  of  people  who 
wished  to  be  asked  out  on  Christmas  Eve." 

"No,  they  were  all  too  comfortable  to 
want  to  come  and  see  us,"  he  burst  out 
hotly,  as  if  he  meant  to  throw  the  blame 
on  her.  "However,  there  was  somebody 
who  accepted  the  invitation,"  he  con- 
tinued, carelessly,  "but  he  does  not  arrive 
till  a  little  later  on." 
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"'Don't  you  see  it  has  been  shot — m  urdered?  '  he  said 


"You  had  better  go  upstairs  then  and 
wait  for  him!"  said  the  wife.  "It  is  all  lit 
up  and  the  table  is  laid.  I  shall  have 
finished  immediately  down  here." 

But  Anders  Oster  had  no  intention  of 
doing  as  he  was  bid.  He  still  remained  in 
the  passage,  blocking  the  way  for  the 
woman  as  she  was  scrubbing.  He  knew  it, 
and  it  gave  him  a  bitter  satisfaction. 

The  door  on  his  right  led  into  the  parish 
hall,  a  large  room  where  the  parishioners 
were  accustomed  to  hold  their  meetings. 
In  the  open  fireplace  blazed  a  huge  fire 
that  lit  up  the  whole  room,  and  Anders 
Oster  stood  there  and  gazed  into  it.  The 
hall  was  fitted  up  in  the  old-fashioned 
style,  showing  rafters  in  the  roof  and 
enormous  flooring  boards;  the  walls  con- 
sisted of  rough  timber  without  any  orna- 
mentation.   Around    the    room  strong 


benches  were  fixed  to  the  walls,  a  solid  deal 
table  with  curved  legs  was  placed  at  the 
top  corner  facing  the  entrance,  and  in 
front  of  it  was  a  tall,  leather-covered 
presidential  armchair — a  true  symbol  of 
assured  authority  and  imperturbable 
calm. 

The  wife  had  also  scrubbed  this  room 
out  and  sprinkled  sand,  white  from  the 
seashore,   on   the   floor,   together  with 
chopped-up  juniper  brash.  In  the  flicker- 
ing  light    from  the* 
glowing    fire   the  room 
appeared  to  Anders 
Oster  inviting  and  com- 
fortable, and  he  said  to 
his  wife: 

"When  you  are  ready, 
you  might  bring  down 
the  provisions  and  spread 
them  here  in  the  parish 
hall.  I  feel  inclined  to 
celebrate  the  Christmas 
party  in  here." 

The  wife  looked  up, 
terrified. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? " 
she  asked.  "Are  you  and 
your  guest  going  to  sit 
here  and  drink  when 
there  are  no  blinds  to  the 
windows?  If  anyone 
should  happen  to  pass, 
you  are  sure  to  be  seen." 

She  was  in  a  great  state 
of  agitation.  The  parish 
hall  as  well  as  the  church 
belonged  to  the  parishion- 
ers, and  she  regarded  it 
as  almost  sacred.  It 
seemed  incredible  to  her 
that  it  should  be  used  as 
a  place  to  hold  a  drinking 
bout  in. 

But    Anders  Oster 
highly  resented  being  de- 
nied everything  that  he 
wished  for  on  this  day. 
"Don't    make    a  fuss, 
Bolla!"  said  he.  "I  tell 
you,  I  am  going  to  sit 
here  and  eat  my  Christ- 
mas fare  to-night." 
It  was  the  big  table,  the  big  chair,  and 
the  big  hall  that  allured  him.  If  he  could 
celebrate  his  Christmas  Eve  by  sitting  in 
the  chair  of  honor,  eating  at  a  table  wrhere 
about  twenty  or  thirty  people  could  easily 
have  been  seated  besides  himself,  looking 
round  a  room  where  all  the  big-wigs  in  the 
parish  held  their  meetings — this  would 
make  him  feel  as  if  he  were  a  man  of  im- 
portance, a  great  peasant,  and  that  wTas 
what  he  wanted. 

"You  may  be  sure  of  it  that  you  will 
lose  your  place  if  you  do  this,"  said  the 
wife.  "As  long  as  I  live,  you  are  not  going 
to  carry  out  such  a  mad  idea." 

When  his  wife  opposed  him  in  this  firm 
manner  he  was  beside  himself  with  rage. 
All  the  despondency,  which  had  gathered 
round  him  the  whole  day,  surged  to  the 
surface  and  required  an  outlet.  He  did 
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A  SPLENDID  HAND-MADE  TAPESTRY 


"THE    SWORD  DANCE 


One  of  a  group  of  rare  hand-made  tapestries  presented  by  F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  which  has  captured  in 
color,  workmanship,  and  design,  the  richness  and  delicacy  of  the  old  Gothic  and  Renaissance  pieces. 


"Since  that  we  have  all  come  hither 
Fiddler }  draw  thy  strings,  advance  ..." 

SO  runs  the  chant  of  the  old  English  Sword 
Dance!  Probably  of  religious  origin,  the 
true  significance  of  the  rite  has  long  since  been 
lost.  It  has  come  down  to  us  as  a  charming  and 
interesting  folk  dance,  with  few  changes  in  the 
last  four  hundred  years. 

A  lovely  moment  of  this  ancient  dance  has 
been  caught  and  woven  into  a  splendid  tapestry 
of  Gothic-Renaissance  treatment — "The  Sword 
Dance. " 

Beautifully  designed  and  executed  in  this 
country,  "The  Sword  Dance"  is  a  tapestry  of 
unusual  workmanship— after  the  Coptic  method 


of  weaving — with  the  dull  luster  and  delicate  soft- 
ness of  texture  found  in  rare  old  Gothic  pieces. 

And,  as  in  those  priceless  antiques,  only  vege- 
table-dyed yarns  have  been  used  in  the  making 
of  this  tapestry  —  yarns  that  hold  their  colors, 
becoming  more  lovely  and  mellow  with  age. 

Schumacher  offers  distinguished  hand-made 
tapestries  from  the  finest  looms  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  a  splendid  collection  of  imported 
hand-loomed  tapestry  panels. 

Here,  too,  may  be  found  a  wide  variety  of 
lovely  fabrics — brocades,  damasks,  brocatelles, 
taffetas,  satins,  velours,  chintzes,  linens — for 
every  conceivable  decorative  purpose  and  period. 

Your  decorator,  upholsterer,  or  the  decorating 
service  of  your  department  store  will  gladly 


show  these  to  you.  Samples  especially  selected 
to  fit  your  particular  decorative  requirements 
can  be  promptly  secured  by  them. 

How  you  can,  without  additional  expense,  have 
the  professional  services  of  an  interior  decorator, 
is  explained  in  our  free  booklet,  "  Your  Home  and 
the  Interior  Decorator." 

Richly  illustrated  in  full  color,  it  will  be  sent 
to  you  upon  request  without  charge.  Write  to 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  C-12,  60  West  40th 
Street,  New  York.  Importers,  Manufacturers 
and  Distributors  to  the  trade  only,  of  Decora- 
tive Drapery  and  Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices 
also  in  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Grand 
Rapids,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  Paris. 
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not  say  a  word  to  her,  but  ran  up  the  stairs 
that  led  to  the  garret  and  entered  their 
room,  where  he  pulled  his  gun  from  the 
wall. 

With  light  steps  he  crept  back  the  same 
way,  and,  leaning  over  the  banisters,  he 
looked  down  on  his  wife,  who  was  still 
busy  cleaning  the  passage. 

"  Bolla,  Bolla,"  he  said  in  a  voice  so  soft 
and  gentle  that  honey  almost  trickled 
from  it,  "do  you  really  mean  that  I  am 
not  allowed  to  sit  and 
eat  my  Christmas  fare 
at-  the  parish  hall  table 
as  long  as  you  are  alive?" 

"Yes,  that  is  so,"  she 
quickly  called  back  to 
him,  but  she  had  no 
sooner  said  it  than  she 
remembered  that  the 
flutelike  tone  in  his  voice 
was  never  a  good  sign. 
She  looked  up  swiftly 
and  caught  sight  of  a 
shining  gun-barrel  a 
couple  of  yards  above 
her  head. 

She  threw  herself  back- 
wards. At  the  same  mo- 
ment the  passage  was 
rilled  with  smoke  and 
fire  and  the  pellets 
bespattered  the  floor, 
right  in  front  of  her. 

"Oh,  my  God!"  she 
cried  out,  and  leaving 
her  mop  and  bucket, 
she  fled  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

Anders  Oster  made  no 
effort  to  run  after  her. 
He  laughed,  a  shrill, 
discordant  laugh,  just  as 
he  had  done  a  short  while 
ago  out  on  the  road. 
Then  he  calmly  went 
upstairs  with  the  gun 
and  hung  it  up  in  its 
place. 

After  that,  with  much 
speed   and  deftness,  he 
proceeded  to  carry  out 
his  plans  as  he  wished. 
He  kicked  the  cleaning 
paraphernalia  into  a 
corner  of  the  passage,  so 
as  not  to  block  the  way, 
and  afterwards  removed 
all  the  eatables  his  wife 
had  laid  for  the  party, 
down  to  the  parish  hall. 
He  spread  the  cloth  and  placed  two  orna- 
mental branch  candlesticks  on  the  table, 
and  between  them,  in  the  middle,  a  large 
butter-dish,  neatly  piled  up  for  the  occa- 
sion. He  fetched  down  several  kinds  of 
soft  bread,  two  kinds  of  cheese,  ham  and 
sausage,   a  leg  of  mutton,   a   mug  of 
Yule  ale  and  knives  and  plates.  Finally 
he  dragged  down  the  barrel  of  brandy, 
and  put  it  in  the  center  of  the  table, 
with  glasses  in  a  circle,  below  the  tap. 

When  everything  was  in  order,  he  sat 


down  in  the  big  chair,  ate  and  drank  in 
peace  and  quiet,  with  a  strong  feeling  of 

comfort. 

In  all  probability  it  was  the  pent-up 
anger,  torturing  him  to  such  an  extent  that 
every  bone  in  his  body  ached,  which  had 
now  got  an  outlet  through  the  firing  of 
the  gun.  His  mind  was  now  at  rest,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  about  having  done  the 
right  thing. 

Why  should  his  wife  oppose  him  in  this, 


"'Oh,  my  God!'  she  cried  out,  and  leaving  her 
mop  and  bucket,  she  fled  into  the  darkness" 


which  was  quite  an  innocent  wish?  It  was 
her  place  to  be  submissive  to  her  husband. 
Now  she  had  got  what  she  deserved,  he 
had  treated  her  fairly,  and  not  only 
had  he  been  just,  but  he  had  also  been 
wise. 

He  sat  there  and  reminded  himself  of 
the  many  occasions  on  which  she  had 
been  obstinate.  But  at  last  there  would 
be  an  end  to  all  this.  She  had  had  her 
lesson  as  to  who  was  master  in  the  house. 
It  was  really  a  clever  idea  to  fire  on  her; 


for  the  future  better  days  would  come  and 
he  would  get  more  gratification  out  of  his 
marriage. 

He  was  tired  as  well  as  hungry  and 
enjoyed  the  food.  After  a  while,  when  he 
began  to  feel  satisfied,  he  thought  with 
renewed  regrets  of  his  inability  to  secure 
some  company. 

Then  all  at  once  he  remembered  the 
skull.  "I  think  he  is  going  to  follow  the 
others'  example  and  not  turn  up,"  said 
he.  "There  is  no  other" 
alternative  for  me  but 
to  go  out  and  fetch 
him." 

He  put  on  his  hat, 
walked  the  few  steps 
that  led  to  the  church- 
yard, and  soon  returned 
with  the  skull  in  his 
hand. 

He  dipped  it  in  the 
bucket  to  rinse  off  the 
earth,  and  dried  it  with 
the  mop.  After  having 
polished  it  up  as  much 
as  possible,  he  placed 
it  on  the  table,  just  in 
front  of  him. 

In  the  meantime  his 
wife,  much  shaken,  her 
eyes  red  with  tears,  sat 
in  a  farmhouse  close  to 
the  church.  She  was  now 
with  good  friends  and 
neighbors,  who  did  their 
best  to  console  her;  and, 
as  it  was  Christmas 
Eve,  she  tried  her  ut- 
most to  swallow  her 
tears,  so  as  not  to  spoil 
their  festive  joy  with 
her  wretchedness.  But 
it  appeared  to  her  as 
if  she  sat  and  stared  into 
a  bottomless  pit,  down 
which  she  was  bound 
to  fall.  "He  has  fired  on 
me,"  she  said  to  herself 
time  after  time.  "He 
intended  to  kill  me. 
What  will  become  of 
us?" 

If  he  had  been  drunk 
it  would  not  have  been 
so  bad.  But  he  was  sober, 
and  yet  he  was  ready  to 
kill  her  for  the  sake 
of  such  a  trifling  mat- 
ter. 

She  thought  of  the 
long  time  they  had  been  married.  They 
had  shared  their  joys  and  sorrows  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  this  was  the  out- 
come of  it  all;  that  he  had  fired  on  her. 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  tenderness  for 
her  in  his  heart,  after  all  the  poverty 
and  anxious  times  they  had  gone  through 
together. 

At  the  farmhouse,  where  she  had 
taken  refuge,  there  were  two  little  boys 
who  were  exceedingly  interested  in  what 
had  happened  to  her.  They  ran  in  and 
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'"THE  CHRISTMAS  EXHIBITION 
at  the  Vernay  Galleries  includes 
small  figures,  groups,  vases,  etc.,  that 
are  representative  specimens  of  Bow 
Chelsea,  Langton  Hall  and  the  best 
periods  of  Worcester.  Also  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  coloured  Mili- 
tary Silhouettes,  Silver,  Sheffield  Plate 
and  small  pieces  of  Furniture. 


Part  of  a  Christmas  display  at  the  Vernay  Galleries  offering 
quaint  and  attractive  gift  suggestions.  There  are  also  im- 
portant pieces  to  be  seen  in  the  Porcelain  and  Silver  galleries. 


VERNAX — a  new  furniture  cream, 
perfected  by  Mr.  Vernay  for  use 
on  his  own  collection  of  furniture,  is 
now  on  sale. 


Vernay 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNTim.SllVmPOR(miN.POITERY&GLASSWARE 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-Fourth  Street 
LONDON,  W.,  217,  Piccadilly 
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out,  time  after  time;  peeped  through  the 
windows  of  the  parish  hall,  and  came  back 
to  give  her  an  account  of  what  they  had 
seen.  "Now  he  brings  the  food  down  and 
makes  a  spread  on  the  large  table,"  they 
told  her.  After  a  while  it  was:  "Now  he 
is  sitting  in  the  big  armchair  and  is  eat- 
ing and  drinking." 

Next  time  they  reported  that  he  sat 
and  talked  as  if  he  was  not  alone  in 
the  room.  He  raised  his  glass  and  toasted 
somebody  the  children  could  not  see. 
'The  wife  took  scarcely  any  interest 
irt  what  her  husband  was  doing.  She 
had  only  one  thought  in  her  mind;  he 
had  fired  on  her.  To  think  that  this  man, 
who  had  vowed  to  love  her  for  better  and 
for  worse,  had  fired  on  her! 

It  seemed  impossible  for  her  to  go  back 
to  him.  It  was  not  so  much  the  idea  that 
for  the  future  she  would  have  to  live  in 
constant  fear  of  a  man  who  seized  his 
gun  at  the  least  provocation  that  pre- 
vented her  from  returning  to  his  house. 
It  was  rather  the  paralyzing  feeling  that 
he  must  hate  her,  to  be  able  to  attack  her 
in  this  manner. 

This  was  irreparable;  it  could  never  be 
remedied,  never  be  as  before.  The  very 
ground  upon  which  their  happiness  was 
built  had  crumbled  away,  and  now  there 
was  nothing  to  hold  on  to. 

She  kept  on  shivering  whilst  she  helped 
the  farmwife  to  stir  the  porridge  and  set 
the  table.  "He  has  nevertheless  killed  me 
with  his  shot,"  she  thought.  "It  has  pene- 
trated right  through  my  heart." 

She  had  taken  her  place  at  the  board, 
beside  the  others,  when  the  door  slowly 


opened  and  her  husband  entered.  He  did 
not  come  forward,  but  stood  in  the 
shadow,  near  the  door.  Without  making 
any  sign  to  her  he  remained  there  motion- 
less. 

At  first  she  had  no  other  feeling  but 
resentment  that  he  should  have  dared  to 
come  into  her  presence,  and  she  refrained 
from  looking  at  him  or  in  any  way  show- 
ing that  she  knew  he  was  there.  But, 
naturally,  she  could  not  prevent  herself 
from  throwing  a  glance  now  and  then 
toward  the  door,  and  she  was  amazed 
to  see  him  standing  there  so  quietly. 
"Something  has  happened  to  him,"  she 
thought.  "He  is  not  the  same  as  he  was  a 
little  while  ago.  His  face  is  as  white  as  a 
sheet;  he  must  be  ill.  Perhaps  he  was  in  a 
fever  at  the  time  when  he  leveled  his  gun 
at  me. 

She  rose  from  the  table,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice: 

"Thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  me," 
and  went  to  the  door.  Her  husband 
pushed  it  open  and  walked  out  in  front  of 
her  toward  the  church-house. 

He  never  uttered  a  word  as  they  went 
along,  and  it  appeared  to  her  as  if  she 
were  following  his  ghost,  rather  than 
himself. 

She  knew  that  he  had  spread  out  the 
provisions  in  the  parish  hall,  but  there 
was  no  trace  left  of  them  now;  instead 
she  found  everything  in  its  proper  place. 
They  went  up  the  stairs  that  led  to 
their  own  rooms.  There,  as  well,  nothing 
was  out  of  order,  but  looked  just  the 
same  as  before  she  ran  away  from  home. 

The  only  thing  that  seemed  strange 


to  her  was  a  skull  that  lay  on  a  table  in 
a  corner  of  the  room.  Her  husband  went 
up  to  the  table  and,  pointing  to  the  skull, 
he  said: 

"Look  at  it!" 

She  did  so,  but  she  failed  to  see  any- 
thing remarkable  about  it. 

"Don't  you  see  it  has  been  shot — 
murdered?"  he  said.  "This  is  not  a  case 
of  suicide.  The  shot  has  been  fired  from 
behind,  here,  close  behind  the  ear." 

"Yes,  I  see,"  she  said,  beginning  to 
quiver  with  excitement. 

"Can  you  recollect  ever  hearing  of 
anybody  having  been  shot  in  this  parish  ? 
No,  such  a  thing  has  never  happened 
in  our  time,  and  not  in  our  parents'  time, 
either.  It  is  not  an  everyday  occurrence 
for  a  murder  to  be  committed  in  this 
neighborhood.  Amongst  all  those  who 
are  buried  in  the  churchyard,  perhaps 
this  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  killed 
by  a  shot,  and  he  has  chosen  this  even- 
ing to  come  and  see  me." 

He  nodded  to  her  as  if  to  confirm 
what  he  had  said,  and  went  on  in  the 
same  strain: 

"Think  it  well  over!  Of  the  many 
thousand  skulls  which  have  been  laid 
to  rest  in  the  churchyard,  this  may 
be  the  only  one  that  has  been  pene- 
trated by  a  murderous  shot — and  here 
he  lies  in  front  of  me." 

His  wife  remained  silent. 

"As  I  came  home  to-night  it  was 
in  my  way,"  he  continued.  "He  seemed 
to  wish  to  attract  my  attention,  but 
just  then  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of 
him.  Later  on,  when  I  sat  here  alone,  I 
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THE    GIFT   OF   THE  MAGI 


Photograph  by  Alfred  Cheney  Johnston 


Gown  by  Bruck-Weiss 


"What  heavenly  silver! . .  And  how  in  the  world  did  you  guess  that  I  wanted  it?" 

''Well,  they  called  it  Pieces  of  Charm,  and  I  immediately  associated  it  with 
such  a  charming  woman  as  you." 

"Flatterer! . . .  Now  I'm  positively  ashamed  of  the  poor  little  gift  I've  got for  you." 

Wise,  indeed,  is  he  who  gives  Pieces  of  Charm  . . .  and  flattered  beyond  words  is 
she  who  receives  it.  For  Pieces  of  Charm  is  noble  and  exquisite  silverplate  .  .  . 
1847  Rogers  Bros.  .  .  that  lends  lustre  and  distinction  to  tables  perfectly  ap- 
pointed. The  so-called  fancy  flatware  yet  withal  so  essential ...  to  be  had  either  in 
the  gorgeous  Pieces  of  Charm  Cabinet  .  .  %  containing  eight  salad  forks, 
eight  butter  spreaders,  eight  iced  tea  spoons,  a  berry  spoon,  a  gravy  ladle,  a 


cold  meat  fork  and  a  dessert  server  ...  or  purchased 
as  separate  items,  as  suits  your  fancy,  or  your 
purse,  in  individual  gift  boxes  on  the  wrappings  of 
which  the  courtly  figures  of  Watteau  are  imprinted 
.  .  .  Silverware  bewitching  and  honorably  wrought, 
but  a  gift  and  a  treasure  most  modestly  priced. 

"treasure  bound  on  the  cood  ship  budget" 
Once  you  see  Pieces  of  Charm,  you'll  never  be  satisfied  till  your  sil- 
verware service  is  complete.  And  to  make  it  so  is  now  one  of  the 
easiest  things  imaginable.  Send  for  our  new  booklet,  "  Treasure  Bound 
on  the  Good  Ship  Budget,"  and  learn  how  to  buy  Pieces  of  Charm 
systematically  and  with  pleasing  thrift.  Ask  for  Booklet  M  14.  and 
address  International  Silver  Co.,  Department  E.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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pearl  necklace 


&00hAT  gift  could  bring  a  little 
girl  more  actual  delight  than  an  Add- 
a-pearl Strand  of  a  few  genuine  pearls? 
And  as  she  grows  older — as  you 
and  others  add  new  pearls  to  the 
String — the  gift  becomes  even  more 
precious  and  more  loved.  Until — 
when  she  has  reached  young  wom- 
anhood— she  wears  with  pride  a 
magnificent  necklace  of  genuine 
Oriental  pearls.  An  Add-a-pearl 
Necklace  is  not  a  mere  faddish  gift 
of  a  day  or  a  year — it  is  a  possession 
to  be  cherished  through  a  lifetime. 

There's  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  genuine  pearls 

add-a-hearA 

VA'-*V*  I  NECKLACE 


Correspondence 
invited  from 
dealers  only 


Buy  additional  pearls  for  your  Add-a-pearl 
necklace  on  this  card.  It  guarantees  perJecJion 

THE  ADD-A-PEARL  COMPANY 

108  North  State  Street  -  Chicago 


"(0h  well,  at  any  rate  you 
do  not  refuse,'  he  continued" 

could  not  think  of  anything  else,  and  at  last  I  was  compelled  to  go 
and  fetch  him.  I  thought  it  was  hard  on  him  to  have  to  lie  out  there 
alone  in  the  cold  and  dark,  and,  besides,  I  wanted  someone  to  talk 
to.  When  I  had  placed  him  right  in  front  of  me  on  the  table,  and 
filled  up  my  glass  to  toast  him,  then  I  noticed  he  had  been  shattered 
by  pellets.  What  do  you  think  of  it  all,  Bolla?  Where  has  he  come 
from,  and  why  did  he  cross  my  way  this  particular  evening?  How 
was  it  that  I  was  obliged  to  bring  him  in  here,  shortly  after  I  had 


fired 


on  you 


"  I  think  it  was  Cod,"  she  whispered  and  clasped  her  hands. 

"Yes,"  he  responded,  also  in  a  whisper.  "That  was  it.  It  was  the 
will  of  God.  He  wanted  me  to  see  what  I  had  intended  to  do.  It 
was  sent  to  me  as  a  lesson  that  I  should  understand  my  great  sin 
and  wretchedness." 

They  came  closer  together.  Spontaneously  they  grasped  each 
other's  hands  and  stood  quietly  in  front  of  the  death's  head.  It  had 
certainly  been  sent  to  them  by  God.  It  assured  them  by  its  pres- 
ence that  God  took  care  of  them,  that  He  had  compassion  on  them 
and  wanted  to  save  them. 

They  felt  all  at  once  that  nothing  else  mattered.  The  wife  did 
not  expect  her  husband  to  say  that  he  regretted  his  behavior  to- 
wards her.  She  had  quite  forgotten  that  she  had  been  unwilling  to 
live  with  him  any  more.  And  he  never  for  a  moment  thought  about 
which  of  them  should  now  have  the  upper  hand  in  the  house.  They 
might  have  been  a  thousand  times  more  provoked  with  each  other, 
and  had  a  thousand  more  reasons  for  reproaching  one  another — ■ 
and  yet,  it  would  all  have  been  forgotten  in  the  blessed  assurance 
that  God  had  taken  care  of  them  and  wished  to  prevent  them  from 
hating  each  other. 

God  wished  them  well,  therefore  He  sent  them  this  messenger. 
Before  so  great  a  revelation,  not  only  did  they  forget  their  hatred, 
but  also  their  poverty  and  their  anxiety  for  the  future.  They  were 
both  filled  with  the  greatest  happiness  imaginable  on  earth. 
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Kcrncrator-equipp<d  home  of  Mr.  David 
Lawrence.  3voo  Nebraska  Ave.,  Wash- 


ington 


Architect,  A.  B.  Heaton. 


Noted  Political  Writer 

Builds  for  "Domestic  Harmony" 

MR.  DAVID  LAWRENCE'S  delightful 
Washington  home  will  never  have  a 
garbage  problem.  For,  like  thousands  of  the 
most  modern  homes,  this  is  Kernerator-equipped, 
eliminating  forever  the  foul  smelling,  ever  over- 
flowing garbage  can  and  hazardous  rubbish  pile. 

Garbage,  tin  cans  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds  are  dropped  through 
a  handy  hopper  door  in  or  near  the  kitchen,  and  fall  to  the 
brick  combustion  chamber,  connecting  with  your  regular 
chimney  in  the  basement.  A  match  lights  the  air-dried  accum- 
ulation, and  it  burns  completely  without  gas,  coal  or  other 
fuel  -  no  operating  cost.  Tin  cans  and  such  non-combusti- 
bles are  flame  sterilized  for  removal  with  the  ashes.  Costs  no 
more  than  a  good  radio,  but  must  be  built  in  when  building. 

The  Kernerator  was  selected  for  the  Home  Owner's  Service 
Institute's  Model  Homes  being  built  in  thirty  principal  cities. 

Consult  your  architect  or  contractor — over  2500  have  used 
and  recommend  the  Kernerator .  Write  for  booklet,  "The 
Sanitary  Elimination  of  Garbage  and  Household  Waste.'* 

KERNER  INCINERATOR  COMPANY 

731  East  Water  St.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


IP 


Garbage  and  Waste  Disposal 
without  Leaving  the  Kitchen 


Curved-eave  greenhouse  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Frank  N.  Seiberling.  Akron.  Ohio. 
Chas.  Sneider.  architect 

A  Symbol  of  the  Weil-Appointed 
Residence 

"King"  Greenhouses  are  symbolic  of  the  discriminating  taste 
of  those  who  know  and  appreciate  the  finer  things  of  life. 
Their  gifts  of  beautiful  flowers  the  year  round  and  the 
pleasantness  of  a  palm  room  in  the  coldest  weather  are  the 
details  that  complete  the  well-appointed  home. 

cKing 

GREENHOUSES 

and  Conservatories  are  made  in  many  sizes  and  designs, 
adaptable  to  their  surroundings.  Years  of  experience  have 
produced  scientific  construction  at  a  low  cost.  Send  for 
literature  to-day. 

King  Construction  Company 

General  Offices:  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BOSTON,  MASS.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

45  West  34th  St.  25  Huntington  Ave.  14  N.  60th  St. 

SCRANTON,  PA.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

J07  N.  Irving  Ave.  Hippodrome  Bldg. 


jln  hour  to  lose 
what  a  lifetime  acquired 

and  insurance  can  never  replace 
what  adequate  fire  protection 
would  have  saved !  .  .  . 

WE  were  insured.  But  we  didn't 
stop  to  consider  some  of  our 
cherished  possessions.  Gifts  — 
trophies  —  heirlooms  —  Such  things 
can  never  be  replaced! 

"What  kind  of  fire  extinguishers 
did  we  have?  Oh,  the  usual  kind, 
I  suppose.  Is  there  any  real 
difference  ?" 


3 


KINDS 
o/FIRES 


EXTRA-HAZARD- 
OUS FIRES  of  oil- 
grease — gasoline — can 
be  surely  controlled  only 
by  "smothering".  The 
clinging  Firefoam  from 
Foamite  appliances 
does  this  most  effectively. 

AUTOMOBILE 
FIRES,  or  fires  in  elec- 
trical equipment,  may 
be  stifled  under  heavy 
gas,  as  with  the  dis- 
charge from  a  Fire  Gun. 

ORDINARY  FIRES 

can  be  put  out  with  the 
Childs  (Soda- Acid)  Ex- 
tinguisher or  with  the 
Foamite  Extinguisher. 


All  the  difference  between  savins  every- 
thing and  losing  everything.  An  ex- 
tinguishing method  adequate  for  one 
type  of  fire  may  prove  useless  on 
another! 

Instead  of  buying  whatever  is 
offered  you,  call  on  Foamite-Childs 
fire  protection  engineers  for  protec- 
tion adapted  to  your  hazards.  Their 
advice  is  unprejudiced.  The  com- 
pany behind  them  makes  every  type 
of  fire-fighting  appliance. 

Our  illustrated  booklet  will  indicate  whether 
or  not  you  are  now  taking  unnecessary  chances. 
Use  the  coupon  to  obtain  a  free  copy. 

Foamite-Childs  Corporation,  Fire  Protec- 
tion Engineers  and  Manufacturers,  50Turner 
Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. —  Sales  and  Engineering 
Representatives  in  all  leading  cities,  toamite 
Childs  nf  Canada,  Ltd..  Toronto,  Ont. 


Foamite-Childs  Protection 

A  Complete  Engineering  Service 
Against  Fire 


FOAMITE-CHILDS  CORPORATION  ■  •    50  Turner  Street,  Utica.  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "Correct  Protection  Against  Fire". 

Name  


Slreet_ 
City— 


State- 


Coprrurot.  Poamite-Cbilda  Corporation.  1927 
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A  group  of  fine  old  pieces  in  the 
Colby  Galleries 


NE  might  spend  months  travelling 
through  Europe  without  seeing  so 
•]  many  fine  and  varied  examples  of 
antique  furniture  as  we  now  present. 

Interesting  groups  are  here  from  France, 
Spain,  Italy  and  England.  Of  exceptional 
interest  and  extent  is  an  English  collection 
personally  selected  for  us  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Cescinsky,  one  of  the  greatest  living  authori- 
ties on  English  furniture. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit 
here.  If  this  isn't  convenient 
now,  we  shall  gladly  write  you 
about  any  pieces  in  which  you 
are  interested. 


/o^<4CO  L  ^iYdndSons 

J  Interior  Decorators '-Importers-Designers 

1Q9  North,  W&b&sh, Avenue 
CHICAGO 


This  solid  silver  after  dinner  coffee  set  of  pure  Early 
Georgian  pattern,  after  Paul  Lamerie,  has  style  and  crafts- 
manship worthy  its  famous  prototypes 

HANGING  A   STOCKING  FOR 
THE  HOUSE 

by  LEE  McCANN 

Photographs  from  Tiffany  Studios,  Arthur  S.  Vernay  Inc.,  McGibbon  &  Co., 
J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co.,  Hampton  Shops,  and  Arden  Studios 


THE  most  important  Christmas 
stockings  on  Saint  Nicholas's 
list  are  the  smallest  and  the 
largest — for  the  children  and  for  the 
home. 

Every  house  is  entitled  to  hang  a 
stocking  at  Christmas. 
Houses  are  personali- 
ties, real  if  inanimate, 
made  up  of  the  thought, 
taste,  and  comfort  of 
their  dwellers.  It  is  the 
house  that  decks  itself 
with  holly  and  glows 
with  candles,  radiant, 
warm,  and  cheerful  for 
Christmas  revels;  and 
it  is  the  house  which 
most  highly  treasures 
its  gifts,  making  proud 
use  of  them  through- 
out the  year. 

After  Christmas  is 
over,  when  the  tree 
must  be  demounted, 
decorations  discarded, 
and  rooms  put  to  rights. 


British  fair  play  shines  in  this 
early  Staffordshire  bust  of 
Napoleon,  which  has  a  noble 
piien,  although  done  in  an 
age  which  united  in  thinking 
him  a  monster 


there  is  nothing  which  so  takes  away 
the  elusive  sadness  that  clings  about 
the  passing  of  the  year  as  does  the 
cheerful  presence  of  new  things  foi 
the  house  which  Christmas  has 
brought.  These — silver,  furniture, 
bric-a-brac,  and  what- 
not— give  the  interioi 
a  new  note  which  is,  as 
it  were,  a  symbol  of  ad- 
vance with  the  spirit  ol 
the  times.  The  familial 
friendly  aspect  of  th( 
rooms  is  unchanged 
but  there  is  an  addec 
grace  that  is  salutatior 
to  the  New  Year. 

It  is  delightful  tc 
plan  gifts  for  a  home 
visualizing  in  advance 
their  placing  and  ac 
cord  with  accepted  fur- 
nishings. Pleasant,  too 
to  see  the  chosen  gifl 
become  an  appreciatec 
member  of  the  environ- 
ment to  which  it  is  sent 


A  walnut  revolving  bookstand.  It  can  be  conveniently  used  as  an 
end  table,  and  the  top  will  accommodate  a  lamp  of  full  table  size 
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T  E  R  I  O  R 


Lamps. . .  rases. . .  book  ends . . .  smal I  tables . . .  easy  chairs 
. . .  large  rugs  and  scatter  rugs,  domestic  and  oriental 
. . .  candlesticks . . .  desk  sets . . . pottery . . .  period  furniture 
. . .  pewter  pieces  . . .  antique  brocade  table  throws  . . . 
hangings  . . .  coffee  tables . . .  nested  tables . . . 

^ifth  dvenue  at  ^ortu  Seventh  Street 

San  Francisco  JfeW  Ifork  City  Washington 

DECORATION    •    HOME      FUR  N  ISH  INC 
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One  of  a  Set  of  Six  Mahogany 
Chippendale  Chairs 


HENRY  R 
BULTITUDE 


Mr.  Bultitude  gives  to  a  decorative 
problem  his  technical  experience, 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  the 
individuality  of  a  client's  ideas. 


115  East  57th  Street 


A  most  unusual  silver  cocktail  set.  Handgrips,  bottom  of 
tray,  and  knob  of  shaker  are  of  green  serpentine  marble. 
Massive  silver  feet  and  heavy  gadroon  borders  give  classic 
dignity  to  the  design 


a  tangible  bit  of  cordial  feeling  in- 
stalled as  a  permanent  and  welcome 
part  of  the  surroundings. 

Houses,  be  it  remembered  in  giving, 
show  as  definite  individuality  as  do 
persons,  and  require  no  less  thought 
than  is  demanded  in  sending  personal 
remembrances. 

Some  houses  are  young  and  eager 
and  hopeful,  with  plenty  of  space  for 
additional  furnishings  and  ornaments 
— the  kind  of  house  that  when  it  is 
built  is  not  completed  all 
at  once  as  to  its  furnish- 
ings, but  grows  in  pos- 
sessions from  year  to 
year.  Houses  of  this  type 
are  a  joy  to  remember  and 
are  most  appreciative  of 
gifts.  The  silver  service 
just  needed  to  give  the 
note  of  beauty  at  present 
lacking  in  the  dining 
room,  the  extra  chair  that 
will  emphasize  the  com- 
fort of  the  living  room 
fireside,  these  and  kindred  Another 
selections  are  delightful     of  early 


ways  of  celebrating  Christmas  f< 
a  home. 

There  are  old  houses,  too,  ri< 
with  an  air  of  mellow  living  and  filk 
with  beautiful  things.  For  such 
dwelling,  as  for  a  person  who  has  ever 
thing,  it  often  takes  a  bit  of  thinkii 
to  find  a  gift  that  will  be  a  real  add 
tion  to  its  treasures.  Still  there  a 
ways.  The  gift  of  rarity,  say  a  ft 
example  of  old  Staffordshire  or  a  cc 
lectors'  piece  of  Early  Georgian  silv 
or  Sheffield  with  the  ha 
mark  of  a  great  maker 
always  a  distinguished  ai 
eagerly  received  remer 
brance.  Resorting  to  tl 
antique  is  perhaps  tl 
surest    way    of  findii 
things  of  individuality, 
there  is  taste  and  know 
edge    in    the  choosin 
Father  Time  is  hims( 
the  greatest  individualis 
destroying  many  of  \ 
finest  creations  in  ord 

fine  example  that  we  maV  not  take  t( 
Staffordshire     much  for  granted  tho 


Maple  secretary  of  unusually  small  dimensions,  an  exact, 
copy  of  a  particularly  fine  Early  American  original 
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Objects  of  Art    -  Tapestries 
Antique  and  Modern 
Furniture 


Paris 
FRANCE 


715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Palm  Beach 
FLORIDA 
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Gift 


An  Early  American  Mirror  of  White 
If'alnut  with  hand  carved  Eagle;  one  of  a 
large  number  of  mirrors  of  historic  inter- 
est, appropriate  for  gifts. 


that  will  outlast 

any  passing  vogue 


A  WIDE  VARIETY 
OF  XVIII  CENTURY 
ENGLISH  and  EARLY 
AMERICAN  PIECES— 

moderately  priced! 

A LIFETIME  of  enjoyment  and 
service  accompanies  a  gift  of 
Danersk  Furniture.  The  designs, 
based  on  rare  old  pieces,  and  the 
soft  mellow  tones  of  the  wood  create 
that  atmosphere  of  good  taste  and 
gracious  living  which  places  them 
beyond  the  whim  of  any  mere  fash- 
ion in  furniture  design. 

Danersk  designs  are  regularly 
produced  in  small  quantities,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  three  tables  illus- 
trated, we  have  made  enough  of 
them  to  enable  us  to  offer  them  at 
special  "good-will"  prices— far  be- 
low the  normal  value  for  such  de- 
sign, finish  and  workmanship.  On 
display  at  our  salesrooms. 


The  Trestle-Gate  Table, 
period  1690,  Maple, 
with  hand  pegged  joints. 
Copy  of  rare  original. 
Special  good-will  price 
$25.00. 


The  Instep  Table,  of 
Maple,  finished  in  the 
mellow  tones  of  old  meer- 
schaum. Special  good- 
will price  $25.00. 


Oft  «S> 


Hook  Trough  Table  designed 
from  an  old  hutch  table — 
suitable  for  the  end  of  a 
davenport.  Special  good-will 
price  $25.00. 


A  Brittany  Chair,  of  Maple;  beautifully 
made — hand  joined — finest  quality  uphol- 
stery. This  chair  is  significant  of  a  large 
number  of  similar  pieces  available  for  gifts. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH  CORPORATION 

383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York— at  46th  Street — First  Floor 
Wholesale  and  Retail    t    Factories  in  New  England 
Chicago  Salesrooms  Los  Angeles  Distributor 

315  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE  2869  WEST  SEVENTH  STREET 


A  delightful  carnival  feeling  and  gay 
color  are  part  of  the  charm  of  this 
old  Staffordshire  group 


that  are  left,  nor  find  too  many  of 
a  kind. 

Another  solution  to  difficult  giving 
lies  in  the  opposite  direction.  Instead 
of  going  to  the  past,  choose  from  that 
present  which  is  so  modern  that  it  is 
part  of  the  future.  Every  year  sees 
its  discards  and  innovations  in  re- 
sponse to  the  new  requirements  of  the 
day.  Things  which  are  evolved  in  this 
way  with  a  logical  raison  d  'etre  take 
their  place  quite  naturally  in  homes 
of  traditional  taste  and  in  strictly 
modern  surroundings.  All  of  the  smart, 
beautifully  fashioned,  and  convenient 
accessories  which  are  constantly 
being  thought  up  to  cater  to  demand 
for  such  things — for  example,  a  silver 
cocktail  service  of  classic  design,  in- 
teresting new  arrangements  for  hold- 
ing books — are  vivacious  contribu- 
tions to  the  Christmas  stocking  of 
almost  any  house. 

When  a  house  is  extremely  formal- 
ized in  the  style  of  its  decoration,  it  is 


well  to  send  gifts  which  are  consistent 
with  that  style.  Delightful  bits  of 
period  furniture  which  are  quite 
authentic  lure  one  here  and  there,  but 
it  is  just  as  well  to  present  such  a  pur- 
chase to  one's  own  home.  The  wrench 
of  giving  overly  precious  things  away 
puts  almost  too  great  a  strain  on  one's 
character,  to  say  nothing  of  one's  be- 
lief in  the  superior  blessedness  of 
giving.  And  then,  too,  such  remark- 
ably fine  reproductions  are  to  be  had, 
among  which  whatever  is  required 
can  be  found,  while  this  is  far  from 
the  situation  when  the  antique  is 
sought. 

Furniture  from  the  gift  point  of 
view  seems  to  many  too  weighty  to 
possess  the  casual  air,  or  make  the 
gesture  of  "here  is  a  little  thing  I 
thought  would  please  you"  with  which 
we  like  to  present  even  our  most 
momentous  gifts.  But  there  are  many 
exceptions  among  the  smaller  pieces. 
Tables  for  instance,  charmingly  con- 


A  silver  asparagus  set  with  removable  rack  which  may  be  replaced 
by  glass  dishes,  shown  for  use  as  hors  d'oeuvre  or  dessert  dishes 


There  is  always  a  place  for  an  extra 
table,  such  for  instance  as  this  one  of 
walnut  with  oval  top  of  crotch  veneer. 


Nest  of  four  tables  in  lacquer,  in  any 
color  required,  making  it  adaptable 
to  all  schemes  of  decoration 
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fNTIQUE  I  URNITURE 


rom 


LD  £UROPE 


All  .ie  color  and  cliarm  of  life,  wken  life  was  most 
CO  lorful,  most  ckarming,  seems  perpetuated  in  tkese  an- 
tique pieces  importe  d  from  tlie  Old  World  ky  Val 

Tke  sturdy  character  of  tlie  fine  old  Englisk  chests, 
takles,  desks  and  cakinets  realizes  a  kome-ideal  long  tlie 
admiration  of  tlie  world. 

Tlied  ecorative,  spirited  quality,  wkick  is  tlie  particular 
genius  of  France,  js  marked  in  tke  dekgktful  cliairs, 
commodes  and  screens,  gatkered  from  all  France  ky  per- 
sonal selection  and  tkrougk  tke  Valiant  store  in  Paris, 
and  recently  received  in  Baltimore   and  Pkiladelpkia. 

Graceful  Italian  pieces  and  rick  Flemisk,  Frenck  and 
Englisk  tapestries  call  for  tke  attention  of  tke  visitor.  Tke 
collector  will  find  many  a  line  piece  from  ckateau  or  manor 
kouse,   of  rare   interest,  and  priced   most  appealmgly. 


A.  fine  Louis  XV  marquetry  commode, 
circa  1750,  with  magnificent  handtooled 
Ormula  mountings  anil  original  marhle  top. 

Eitker  in  your  present  furnisking  sckeme  or  in  tke  creat- 
ing of  a  new  decorative  plan,  you  will  find  tkis  imported 
furniture  of  exceptional  interest. 

Tlie  J.  G.  VALIANT  COMPANY 

224-226  Charles  Street,  'North,  Baltimore 
Philadelphia  Paris 


ALIANI 

Decorations  .^>3urn  iiure 


Above.  A  Lowestoft 
vase  combined  with  a 
finely  batiked  shade 
made  in  a  design  to 
echo  both  the  shape  and 
decoration  of  the  vase 


trived  with  fine  cabinet  craft,  are 
pleasant  household  companions  to 
have  at  one's  elbow  to  hold  the  lamp, 
the  cigarette  box,  and  other  parapher- 
nalia of  a  livable  atmosphere.  Small 
tables  are  apt  to  be  acquired  in  the 
course  of  residence  rather  than  in  the 
initial  furnishing  of  a  house,  which 
makes  them  exceptionally  eligible 
for  the  gift  list.  Nest  tables,  tea  and 
card  tables,  tables  that  lift  up  or  slide 
out  in  odd,  unexpectedly  convenient 
ways,  and  low  table  stands,  are  all 
most  useful  and  decorative. 

The  smaller  secretaries,  cabinets, 
and  chairs  offer  stimulating  ideas  for 
Christmas.  The  picturesque  uphol- 
stery of  the  latter  affords  the  cheerful 
color  which  we  associate  somehow 
with  Christmas  and  which  endows  the 
gift  with  a  properly  festive  air. 

Lamps  are  favorite  and  fascinating 
gifts.  Their  variety  is  endless,  due  to 
the  fact  that  almost  any  piece  of  good 
porcelain  or  pottery,  carving,  or  metal, 
if  the  shape  is  suitable,  provides  a 
decorative  base.  Many  fine  antiques 
are  given  a  practical  usefulness  as  well 
as  artistic  value  by  so  utilizing  them. 
When  the  shade  is  designed  to  har- 
monize in  color  and  to  echo  the  design 
of  the  base  the  beauty  of  the  latter  is 
emphasized  rather  than  oversha- 
dowed by  the  addition  of  the  shade. 
Lamps  that  are  examples  of  creative 
art  in  both  base  and  shade  are  a  fairly 
recent  evolution  of  lighting,  and  they 
are  sufficiently  unusual  and  rare  to  be 
among  the  most  prized  decorative 
luxuries,  hence  among  the  most  de- 
sired of  all  gifts  to  the  home. 

A  clock  is  a  gift  which  is  also  ac- 
corded a  glad  reception.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  one  never  sees  a  house  in 
which  there  are  too  many  clocks, 
and  seldom  enough,  so  that  in  sending 
a  clock,  one  is  practically  certain  it 


Above.  A  Kien-Lun 
ftambe  vase  simila 
in  style  to  those  0 
Kenton  is surmounte, 
by  a  vellum  shad 
decorated  after  Kori 


Left.  Sung  vase  of  in 
teresting  shape,  show 
ing  grooves  made  b 
the  wheel  of  the  pottei 
It  is  mounted  on  a 
antique  stand,  and  th 
shade  is  decorate, 
with  a  batiked  cop 
of  a  famous  Sun 
painting 


will  not  be  superfluous.  Old  wal 
clocks  are  charmingly  ornamental 
For  simple  houses  the  gayly  paintec 
French  ones  are  a  cheerful  addition  t< 
room  or  hall.  The  entente  that  exist: 
between  a  clock  and  a  mantel  is  ex 
pressed  in  a  variety  of  small  anc 
medium  sized  clocks  of  antique  anc 
modern  workmanship  that  are  thor 
oughly  decorative  and  reliable.  It  ii 
just  a  question  of  what  kind  of  < 
mantel,  for  this,  of  course,  should  de 
termine  the  type  of  clock. 

Silver,  that  gift  de  luxe,  is  alway 
much  in  evidence  at  Christmas.  Iti 
frosty  beauty  is  kin  to  the  glitter  anc 
brilliance  of  winter,  and  its  presence 
is  important  to  the  hospitalities  of  the 
season.  A  gift  of  silver  to  the  housf 
is  also  personal — it  is  one  of  the  fev 
things  which  combines  both  qualities 
The  use  of  silver  for  dining,  the  cus 
torn  of  marking  much  of  it,  and  it; 
ancestral  traditions  give  it  a  charactei 
and  sentiment  especially  precious 
and  as  true  of  a  small  piece  as  of  z 
service.  The  leisured  feminine  shoppei 
finds  in  silver  a  multitude  of  beguil- 
ing old  and  modern  pieces  among 
which  to  choose  lingeringly  with  the 
full  joy  of  ample,  rich  selection.  The 
masculine  shopper,  with  little  time 
and  last  minute  hurry,  may  dash  intc 
any  of  the  great  silver  houses  and  call 
for  something  suitable  with  full  as- 
surance that  he  will  get  it.  It  is  an  old 
and  excellent  gift  rule,  when  in  doubt 
select  silver. 

Of  course  there  are  many  more  sug- 
gestions that  might  be  made  as  tc 
wherewithal  to  fill  a  stocking  for  the 
home,  for  this  imaginary  bit  of  hosiery 
is  capacious  and  can  accommodate 
almost  anything,  from  bits  of  bric-a- 
brac  at  the  toe  to  a  grand  piano  at  the 
top,  which  is  what  makes  it  so  excit- 
ing a  part  of  Christmas  plans. 
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Gifts  from  the  Old  World 


"DEAUTIFUL  LINENS  with  Ac  inimitable 
-learn  of  pure  quality,  "Liberty's"  distinctive 
wares  to  add  a  spice  of  novelty !  Your  package  from 
McCutcheon's  will  arrive  promptly  and  each  gift  will 
come  in  a  dainty  box  that  bears  the  famous  Spinning 
Wheel  in  gold. 

CLi  — Japanesque,  a  design  that  aroused  many 
favorable  comments  at  the  Ritz  Damask  Salon 
when  McCutcheon's  introduced  Colored 
Table  Damasks  to  New  York.  In  exquisite 
shades  of  acier,  maize,  biskra,  fox  glove,  oak- 
apple,  Sahara  blue,  rose-pink  or  green.  Colors 
permanently  dyed. 

Twelve  22-inch  Napkins  and  Cloths,  2x2 
yards,  $39-50  to  2  x  4  yards,  $58.50  a  set. 

CL2 — Pure  Linen  Birds- 


CL3 — Man's  Handkerchief  of  smooth 
pure  Linen  with  hand-embroidered  ini' 
tial.  Half-inch  hemstitched  hem.  75c  each. 

CL4— Sports  Kerchief  from  "Liberty's" 
of  London.  The  block  pattern  is  in  mel- 
low tones  of  navy,  light  blue  and  gold. 
Smart  to  wear  with  fur  coat  or  sports 
frock.  $3.95. 

CL5 — A  "Liberty's"  Elephant  is  carved 
from  a  solid  block  of  ebony.  Six 

inches  high,  $10.75.  Other  Elephants  in  graduated  sizes,  $1.75  up. 

CL6  —  Silver  Coffee  Spoons  from  "Liberty's"  have  tips  of  semi' 
precious  stones.  So  novel  they  go  with  any  silver  pattern  that  the 
recipient  may  have.  Set  of  six,  $13.50. 

CL7— English  Sweet  Lavender  or  Pot-Pourri  of  Rose  Leaves  in  a 
quaint  box.  From  "Liberty's."  85c. 


eye  Towels  with  all-over 
diamond  pattern  and 
Greek  key  border.  15 
x  24  inches,  $10.50  a 
dozen. 


Fifth  Avenue  at 
Dept.  No.  11 


Forty-Ninth  St. 
New  York 


shop 

WINDOWS 

«  *  *  OF  *  *  * 

MAYFAIR 


Why  not  let  us  shoulder  your  shopping  worries?  Merely  write  Shirley  Paine,  care 
Doiibleday,  Page  &  Co..  285  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  enclosing  a  check  for  the  arti- 
cle you  wish,  and  she  does  the  rest.  Please  make  checks  payable  to  Shirley  Paine. 


This  is  your  department.  Please  feel  free  to  use  it. 
The  more  things  you  buy  through  Shop  Windows  of 
Mayfair,  the  more  things  can  we  show  there.  Shirley 
Paine's  services  are  absolutely  without  any  charge, 
either  to  our  readers  or  to  advertisers.  Every  article  we 
show  has  passed  beneath  the  eagle  eye  of  our  Board 
of  Censors  to  insure  smart  good  taste  and  more  than 
usual  value  at  the  price. 


In  real  tusk  ivory,  mounted  on  leather,  hand- 
tooled  in  gold.  Cedar-lined  cigarette  box,  fifty 
capacity,£l5;  bridge  set  with  two  packs,  score 
pad,  and  pencil,  is  #20;  match  case  is  #5 
postpaid  within  75  miles  of  New  York 


Fine  sterling:  the  pepper  mill,  for  epicures, 
is  after  George  III — $20.  The  tea  strainer  with 
stand  is  George  II — #25.  The  sugar  nippers 
are  George  II — only  $10.  The  tea  caddy  is 
George  III  with  lid  for  measuring — $10 


Country  Life,  Garden  y 
Home  Builder,  or  Amer- 
ican Sketch  covers  appli- 
qued  to  metal  waste  bas- 
kets to  your  order,  $8.50. 


Tea  pot,  sugar,  creamer,  with 
six  cups  and  saucers  are  but 
$42;  candlesticks  #11.50  the 
pair;  safe  arrival  guaranteed 


T  his  electric  clock  under 
glass  is  guaranteed  to  run 
five  years  without  battery  re- 
nr.val.  It  is  iCj"  higli  and 
the  price  is  $50 


Two  fine  modern  ceramics  from 
\  ienna,  hand  finished  in  heavy  glaze, 
green  splashed  with  orange  and  silver 
gray.  Flower  holder  is  14"  across 
branches,  12"  high,  price  #17.50;  bowl 
is  11"  across,  3"  high,  $13.50 


*  • 


For  milady's  exquisite  gowns, 
covered  in  fine  taffeta,  yellow,  gold, 
orchid,  pale  green,  and  filled  with 
Yardley's  lavender  sachet.  Singly, 
$5;  set  of  six,  $25,  postpaid  within 
100  miles  of  New  York 


These  brightly  painted  hat 
stands,  left  to  right,  are: 
maid,  #1.50;  goose,  £2.25; 
plain,  £1.25;  penguin,  $2.50 
(a  fine  door-stop  for  the 
children's  room);  Pierrot, 
$1.50 


! 


The  spirit  of  St.  Nicholas,  via 
Shirley  Paine-{$3.75.  An  air- 
plane that  will  fly;  with  tubular 
yellow  wood  fuselage,  linen  wings 
and  rudder,  wooden  wheels  and 
propeller;  24"  overall.  A  speedy 
entry  for  the  next  model-plane 
air  derby 
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Colonial  Girondole 

Mirror  No.  1044 


Height  41  inches— Width  21  inches 
outside  measure 

Hand-carved  eagle  and  ornaments. 
Finished  in  pure  gold  leaf 
with  black  inside  rim 

Price  $250.00 


The  purchase  of  worthwhile  pieces 
affords  us  pleasure  now  and  later 
to  our  descendants. 


Our  fifty  years  experience 
is  at  your  disposal. 

Correspondence  Solicited 


FOSTER  BROTHERS 

Mail  Order  Dept. 
ARLINGTON,  MASS.  and 
4  Park  Square,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Individualistic 
Art  Objects 

No.  4217. — Elephant  Book  Ends 
Pair  $24.00 

RENA  ROSENTHAL 

520  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


THE  MAID 

A  brilliant  hand  decorated 
porcelain 

ASH  TRAY 


Designed  by  "FISH" 
famed  in  Vogue 
and  Vanity  Fair 


A  Charming  Gift 
$2.00  Safely  Delivered 

anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A.  proper 

FULPER  POTTERY 

Founded  1805 

Flemington  New  Jersey 


PUT  IT  ON  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  LIST 

~  "ANTIQUES  and  their  HISTORY" 

A  new  book  containing  340  pages  of  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  following  subjects: 


Furniture 

Glassware 

China 

Brass 

Iron 

Lighting 

Needlepoint 

Samplers 

Prints 

Quilts 


Also 
Chronologies  on 
Furniture 
Mirrors 

Historical  Plates 

with  prices 
Historical  Flasks 

with  prices 
and  the 

Glass  Houses  of  America 


69  Henry  Street 


The  most  complete  book  on  Antiques  in  general  with 
74  full-page  illustrations. 

Circular  mailed  on  request.    Price  $15.00  postpaid. 
Distributed  by 


BUCKLEY  Of  BINGHAMTON 

Binghamton,  New  York 


The  present  t\\s(t  if 
good  in  design,  Well 
p    made  -  and  useful  -\j 
V      15  alWcvys  WelcoTTie 


TODHUNTER.inc,  HQ  EAST  «57TH ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

HAND  WROUGHT  METAL  WORK 
Andirons  I   Firetools  I  Screens   I  Weathervanes 
Lanterns    I    Lamps     f     Knockers  t  Foot  Scrapers 

Special  Illustrated  Christmas  Booklet 
sent  upon  request 


Roof  or  Wall  Ornaments 


THE  PERFECT  WEATHERVANE 

(Patent  applied  for) 


$4.35  each 
or 

#8.00  per 

pair. 
Postpaid 


>h  se  unique  and  original  ornaments  are  nfe  size  and 
carefully  executed  out  of  metal  i  'i6  inch  thick  and  are 
finished  black  all  ready  to  attach  to  roof,  fence,  etc. 
other  cat,  owl,  squirrel  and  bird  designs. 

METAL 
SILHOUETTES 

Cut  out  of  non-rusting  metal.  They 
are  reveisible,  painted  black,  and 
ready  to  attach  to  surface  of  chim- 
ney, gable,  over  doorways,  fire- 
places, etc.  Other  Marine,  Bird, 
Animal,  Dancing  Girl,  etc.  designs. 
$7.50  to  $25  each. 

UNIQUE  FOOT  SCRAPERS 

Finished  Mace,  ready  to  attach  to  wood,  brick,  cement 

or  stone.    Other  bird  and  animal  designs. 

All  tlesigrus  copjrigrh(e<l  ff 

i  *:i..-><>  ^■^^^1 

*{;..->!>  per 


21"  big*  1  19" 
Sib. 00  postpaid 


"The  London  Coach"  12"  high  i  33"  "Fat"  22"  highx24"  long 
long—  $40.00  F.  0.  B.,  Norrislown,  Pa.  $20.00  F.  0.  B. 

N  orris  town,  Pa. 

Built  to  endure  for  years.  All  parts  excepting  ball  bear- 
ings and  rod  are  of  aluminum  (won't  rust).  They  are  light, 
sensitive  and  mechanically  perfect.  Furnished  with  base, 
screws,  N  &  S  compass  points.  All  parts  adjustable. 
Finished  dull  black.  Other  unusual  and  pleasing  designs 
of  generous  sizes  at  Jio  to  $40  each. 


Frog  Door  Stop  ( Colonial  Reproduction 


Made  of  iron.  Painted — green  body, 
cream  breast,  red  mouth,  6  inches  long, 
>3  inches  high.  Price  $3.00.  Postpaid. 
Other  Stops  of  wood  and  iron. 


Scotch  Terrier  B"  I 


$6.50  per 

pair. 
Postpaid 

gh  Social  Cat  10  '  high 

Send  for  circular  of  other  attractive  articl 


HOUSEHOLD  PATENT  CO. 

i  The  House  of  Quality) 
100  Franklin  Ave.         Norristown,  Pa. 

i  and  testimonials  of  pleased  customers 
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Atmosphere'1/ 


IT  isn't  always  necessary  to 
build  a  new  house  to  achieve 
"atmosphere".  When  re- 
modeling or  making  slight 
alterations,  the  use  of  forged 
iron  hardware  provides  an  ac- 
centing note  of  great  beauty 
for  a  small  investment.  Hinge 
straps,  knockers,  shutter  dogs, 
handle  sets,  and  so  on,  quickly 
alter  th  e  aspect  both  of  entrance 
and  interiors. 

McKinney  supplies  all  essen- 
tial forged  iron  pieces,  in  au- 
thentic designs  and  handsome 
finishes,  completely  rusr- 
proofed.  The  workmanship  is 
superb.  Prices  have  been  held 
at  a  remarkably  reasonable  lev- 
el. Your  local  Builders'  Hard- 
ware Merchant  should  have 
McKinney  Forged  Iron  on 
display.  Send  direct  for  beau- 
tiful Brochure  illustrating  all 
pieces.  McKinney  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Offices:  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Mon- 
treal, Toronto. 

MCKINNEY 

f,fi  FORGED 
IRON 


v*»  sryrj^cc  yy-j*  yr£  TS-G  xrx  a 


Forge   Division:  AtcKinney  Aifg.  Co., 
Pittsburgh,,  Pa. 

Please  send  me,  witbout  obligation,  tke 
items  I  Have  checked: 

O  5  plates  stowing  details  of  lanterns 
D  Brocbure  on  Forged  Iron  Hardware 

Name  

Address  _   CL  12-27 
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SINGING 
BIRD  IN  CAGE 

A  beautiful 
little  arti' 
ficial  bird  in 
a  fine,  strong 
brass  cage, 
sings  sweet' 

ly. 

The  power 
for  the  beau- 
tiful voice 
of  the  bird 
is  supplied 
by  strong 
clockwork  concealed  in  the  base 
of  the  cage. 

The  song  is  loud  and  clear,  and 
better  than  that  of  most  real 
canaries. 

It  is  from  Paris — and  is  an  ex- 
quisite  ornament  for  any  home 
as  well  as  a  source  of  entertain- 
ment  for  the  family,  the  chil- 
dren and  for  guests. 

Price  complete  $52.50 

We  have  also  an  automatic  accordion 
that  is  a  wonderful  invention. 

Mail  orders  promptly  filled 

Complete  assortment  of  imported  and 
domestic  playthings,  toys,  games,  gifts, 
from  the  best  makers  in  Europe  and 
America.  Everything  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests,  children  and  family. 

MAYFAIR 

Playthings  Store 

741  Fifth  Ave.  -  at  57th  St.  -  N.  Y. 


Copy  of  Sheraton  book  case  finished 
in  any  color  $85.00 

Ewin  and  Ewin,  Inc. 

Decorators  -  Importers 

667  Madison  Avenue 
New  York 


MONOGRAM 
BRIDGE  CARDS 


3n  Ilbeal  Xmasf  <E5tft 


What  could  hr 


tha 


hi 


Oift  ft 
iful  *e 
iff  the 


thouij  fitful 

Christ  man 

of  playing 
recipient'* 


tnojioffratn. 

Two  decks  with  monogram 
parked  in  attractive  case,  $:i.50. 
Finest  quality  gold  edge  linen 
finish  cards,  two  handsome  de- 
sign;;— each  in  contrasting  color 
bucks. 

Two  decks  monogramined  packed 
In  Genuine  Errase  Leather  gift  case,  score  pad, 
and  pencil,  $6.50;  Hose,  Blue,  or  Tan  case. 
Mention  initial  of  surname  when  ordering, 
Ilemit  with  order.  Shipped  postpaid.  Add  10% 
West  of  Miss.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ORDER  NOW! 

Personal  engraved  Christmas  greeting  cards.  Most 
beautiful  selection  in  Auk rica. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder 

FIFTH  AVENUE  STATIONERS,  Inc. 
500  Fifth  Ave.  Dept.  B  New  York 

Visit  our  Showroom  cor.  42nd  St.  and  Fifth  Avenue 


SHOP  WINDOWS  OF  MAYFAIR 

Shop p  ing  Service 


Leather  dog  equip- 
ment must  be  smart. 
The  52"  round  lead  is 
hand-sewn  leather, 
$3.50.  Choke  collar, 
$2.25.  The  heavy 
harness  is  double- 
sewn  and  can  be  flat 
or  round,  #3.50.  The 
lighter  things  are  flat 
leather  enameled  in 
bright-colored  Scotch 
plaid.  The  48-inch 
lead,  #375;  collar, 
$2.25;  harness,  $3.75. 
Square  bell,  35  cents, 
with  strap 


Two  styles  of  slicker 
yellow  oilskin  and 
green  leatherette, 
$1.50  for  toy  dogs; 
#2  for  terriers.  The 
individual  towel  is 
$1.  The  tie-out  stake 
of  heavy  nickled  steel 
is  #1.25.  The  field 
bell  is  50  cents.  Bis- 
cuit, bone,  and  ring 
are  solid  rubber,  Si, 
50^,  and  75  i  re- 
spectively. The  "Kat- 
nip  ball "  meows  when 
the  dog  bites  it,  Si. 


The  so-called  siphonet  at  lower  left  above  seals 
a  partly  used  bottle  of  ginger  ale;  just  press  the 
lever  when  needed — $1.  French  Zig-Zag 
corkscrew,  built  for  hard  use,  price  S2.50. 
The  aluminum  squeezer  works  in  a  flash, 
price  S'--5.  Ice  tongs  and  safety  bottle  lock 
are  self-explanatory,  price  Si  and  #1.25 


FALL  IN! 

The  smartest  of  refreshment  carts.  A  clever  cock's  head  and  tail 
that  swing  out  to  support  top.  Four  heavenly  shades  of  lacquer — 
antique  Chinese  red,  jade,  parchment,  and  black — either  in 
hand-raised  Chinese  design  or  fine  Fnglish  sporting  prints  on  sides. 
A  humidor  drawer  for  smokes  or  "extras,"  and  built-in  oak  board 
for  slicing.  Equipment  includes:  tray,  ice  bucket,  truit  container, 
shaker,  six  glasses,  jigger,  openers,  stainless  knife,  stirring  spoon, 
and  ice  pick.  Racks  hold  eight  bottles.  I  have  arranged  a  special 
price  of  S125,  which  includes  all  of  above  items  delivered  within 
100  miles.  Send  cash,  or  mail  S25  check  to  Shirley  Paine,  balance 
C.  O.  D.  For  S3. 50  extra  a  music  attachment  plays  "How  Dry  I 
Am"  and  "Show  Me  the  Way  to  Go  Home" 


Shown 
here  with 
cover 

A  qu 


Cricket- 


int  old-fashioned  fireside  cricket  of  solid  wal 
Attractive,  appealing  and  ideally  comfortable 
for  the  little  cozy  fireside  chats. 

It  is  8"  x  12"  oval  top.  2"  thick,  and  is  914"  high. 
Supplied  with  or  without  cover.  No  917,  without 
cover.  $9.00:  No.  918  with  cover,  S10.50  postpaid  to 
any  address,  or  from  the  better  shops. 
Write  for  1928  catalog  showing  complete 
line  of  gift  wares. 

THE  TREASURE  CHEST     >  'l^^p 
Ashe vi lie        North  Carolina  '&^\f 

AUNT  NANCY 
HAND  HOOKED  RUGS 


ANTIQ.UE 

B1R0NZE  PLAQUE 

cJ^icklij  Decorative^ 
A  medieval  chart 
of  the  Universe  ~ 
in  bronze  Relief 
on  a  beveled  wood 
panel,  size  13  x16V 
Jor  your  library 
Irving  room  or  den 

SENT  POSTPAID  FORjSU 

The  HOMECRAFT  STUDIOS 

360  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 


Plump,  Popular, 
Durable,  Washable 

the  Christmas 

BUNNY 
BOOT  BAG 


His  genial  features 
and  twitchety  whiskers  are  hand 
painted,  and  his  capacious  pockets 
hold  four  pairs  of  little  shoes. 

$2.00  in  strong  blue,  yellow,  or  gray 

and  blue  canvas. 
$3.00  in  festive  gold  or  silver  metal 

cloth. 

Studio  of  Decorative  Crafts 

425  Fifth  Ave.,    New  York  City 


A  Christmas  Gift 
For  Garden  Enthusiasts 

A  handsome  GLized  Terra  Cotta  Strawberry 
Jar,  with  wrought  iron  stand. 

Height  at  inches 
Special  Price  $23.00.    F.  O.  B.  New  York 
Illustrated  catalog  on  request 

The  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

257  Lexington  Ave.,  at  35th  Street,  Ntw  York 
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GNpvel  Qhristmas 
Decorations 

eXQUISITE  evergreens  from  the 
heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains. Galax  leaves,  Leucothoe 
sprays  and  sprigs  of  Balsam,  fresh 
from  the  woods,  delivered  for 
Christmas.  Ideal  for  decoration;  a 
unique  remembrance.  Enclose  cards 
if  a  gift.  Will  reach  destination 
December  18. 

BoxN 

ALL  YOU  CAN  USE,  500  ASSORTED,  $3.50 
POSTPAID.    ORDER  NOW. 

If  interested  in  quilts,  netted  fringe, 
hearth  or  magazine  split  baskets, 
tufted  spreads  or  knitted  lace,  write 

MARY  A.  SWEENEY 

214  E.  Market     Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


THE  CAN=DLX=LUXE  SHOP 

588-L  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

unusually  attractive  small 
Q/k  lamp.  The  base  is  Austrian  pot- 
tery shaded  from  tawny  yellow  to 
ox-blood.   Glaze   and   coloring  are  I 
reminiscent  of  fine  Chinese  porcelain. 


The  parchment 
shade  exactly 
reproduces  the 
effect  of  the 
base. 


15"  high 


Cornices 


it 


"Give  a  selective,  ar- 
tistic value,  as  well  as 
an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
tinction and  individ- 
uality." 

DRAPERY  <  -  HOLDBACKS 

HICKS  GALLERY,  Inc. 
16-18  Fayette  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


QUAINT 
GIFTS 


n 


I 

AFIRE  006 


NOVELTY 
BRIDGE 
LAMP 


icoiiY  tv  Scraper 

AU.  THESE  AND  MANY  OTHERS 
ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  &y 

GRINDSTONE 
MILL  FORGE. 

FAIRFIELD,  COHrt. 


X 


SHOP  WINDOWS  OF  MAYFAIR 

Shopping  Service 


A  complete  grocery 
store,  $6,  for  hustling 
yotftig  business  folk. 
White  enamel  20" 
wide,  blue  and  gold 
trim;  with  pair  of 
scales,  14  cans  with 
colored  labels, 
4  cheeses  in  colored 
foil;  10  drawers  with 
brass   name  plates 


4 


All  dog  lovers  will  be 
charmed  with  this 
realistic  lamp  of  fine 
translucent  china  11 
inches  high,  in  brown 
and  white  or  black 
and  white.  An  elec- 
tric fixture  inside 
takes  an  ordinary 
bulb.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed;  #15 


A  22"  "fitted"  suit- 
case and  tray  of  best 
London  tan  cowhide, 
suede  lined,  for  the 
weekend.  Equipped 
with  two  large  and 
two  small  crystal 
flasks;  ten  gold-lined 
cups,  four  of  which 
screw  on  shaker  top;  a 
one  quart  shaker;  ther- 
mos ice  container;  a 
funnel;  two  boxes  for 
cigarettes  or  sugar; 
one  knife,  silver  han- 
dle; long  stirringspoon, 
combined  bottle  open- 
er, can  opener,  and 
corkscrew.  Price,  #150 
and  worth  it! 


Something  to  delight 
everyone  at  your  next 
party — a  man's  sized 
accordion  with  roll  at- 
tachment to  play  any 
tune  you  wish.  Three 
sizes:  $40,  £55,  and 
#70.  Hundreds  of  tunes 
to  pick  from,  60  cents 
and  75  cents.  Fine 
with  ukulele  accom- 
paniment 


The  fine  sheepskin  bag  holds  six  folding  hangers  strong  enough  for 
overcoats,  and  modestly  priced  at  $3.25.  The  cigarette  case  holds 
32  without  overloading.  Tan  pigskin  $7,  or  black  pin  seal,  $7-25 


H  OW  can  a  clock 
work  properly  on 
an  uneven  mantel? 

It  can't! 


Its  pendulum  won't  swing 
true  .     ,  * 

so  we  designed  the  Ansonia 
Chime  Clock  to  stand  level 
on  any  mantel  no  matter 
how  uneven 


COOK  HERE  »y£j£l2 


It  has  adjustable  feet  and  a 
tiny  spirit  level  in  the  dial. 
Its  pendulum  swings  true 


Its  full  Westminster  chime 
chants  every  quarter  hour 
.  .  .  melodious  .  .  .  compan- 
ionable.  A  fine  clock. 


Sonia  Three:  fine  cabinet 
work  and  carving  in  solid 
black  walnut  —  convex  sil- 
ver-plated dial  with  indi- 
vidual bronze  numerals. 

ANSONIA 

WESTMINSTER 
CHIME  CLOCKS 

THE  ANSONIA  CLOCK  COMPANY 
12  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 
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GAiiomY 

POlfEKf 

VASES  and  Jars  of  high -fired 
terra -cotta  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  gracious  hospitality  and 
add  charm  to  doorways,  sun- 
rooms  and  halls. 

Catalog  listing  300  numbers  including 
bird-baths,  sun-dials,  benches,  and  other 
decorative  terra-cottas,  sent  upon  receipt 
of  ten  cents  in  stamps. 

GMiowf  Terra  GoTta  Q> 

3216  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 

Established  1810 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

"tip  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also  consulting  service  avail- 
able to  owners,  architects  and 
builders  in  connection  with  the 
designing  and  erection  of  new 
work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

211  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BECOME  A 


Dignified,  Ex- 
clusive Profes- 
sion not  overrun 
pith  competitors. 
Crowded  with  oppor- 
tunity for  money-making  and  big 
fees.  $5,000  to  $10,000  incomes 
attained  by  experts.  Easy  to 
master  under  our  correspondence 
methods.  Credentials  awarded. 
We  assist  students  and  gradu- 
ates in  getting  started  and  de- 
veloping their  business.  Estab- 
lished 1916.  Write  for  informa- 
tion; it  will  open  your  eyes.  Do 
it  to-day! 

AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  SCHOOL 
73-GA,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


SHOP  WINDOWS  OF  M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 

Shopping  Service 


MERRY 
CHRUTAA  A«f 


To  the  ultra-smart  a  nnuveau  touch  is  decidedly  in  order  this 
season.  These  cards  are  delightfully  French,  unusual  in  color 
and  vivid  execution.  There  is  a  generous  assortment  complete 
in  a  large  envelope  bearing  a  Christmas  morn  motif  for  $7.50 


(Juaint  1  ennessee  Possum  Creek  chairs  for  tiny  tots.  Direct 
from  a  rude  mountain  shop  they  come,  handmade  and  with 
natural  split  seats.  Their  quaint  charm  appeals  to  everyone. 
With  seats  9  inches  high,  $2.50;  halfway  chairs,  seat  height 
12  inches,  #4.  Prices  cover  either  side  chairs  or  rockers; 
prepaid  east  of  Mississippi 


For 
^Winter 
Bloom  - 


DREER'S  BULBS 

Cheating  "Jack  Frost"  has  always  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  many  garden  enthusiasts — and  it  is  so 
easy.  A  few  pots  or  pans,  some  soil  or  bulb 
fibre,  or  even  pebbles  and  water,  and,  presto, 
your  window  garden  will  smile  at  winter's  an- 
tics. Successive  plantings  assure  continuous 
flowers.    Try  any  of  these: 

HYACINTHS 

Special  for  Pot  Culture. 

12  named  sorts,  our  selection  $2. 50 

HYACINTHS 

Special  for  Water  Culture 

12  named  sorts,  our  choice  $2.50 

NARCISSUS 

Paper  white  Grandiflora,  the  lovely,  fra- 
grant  cluster-flowered  Narcissus,  easily 
grown  in  soil,  fibre  or  water.  Choice 
Amcriean'grown  bulbs  $1. 50  per  dozen, 
$10  per  100. 

All  bulbs  offered  above  arc  delivered  to  your 
door  at  the  prices  quoted. 
Prepared  fibre  91c  per  peck  postpaid;  52.50  per 
bushel,  by  express. 

Other  bulbs  for  indoor  culture  are  offered  in  the 
Dreer  Autumn  Catalog,  gladly  mailed  free. 

The  Dreer  Garden  Bool\  for  1928 
will  continue  to  be  America's  most  comprehen- 
sive and  authoritative  guide  to  better  gardens. 
It  will  automatically  reach  customers  of  record. 
Others  will  oblige  us  by  asking  for  it  now. 
Please  mention  Country  Life. 

HENRY  A.  DREER 

1306  Spring  Garden  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOOK-ENDS  yDOGi 

^Designed  hn  £nno/f{ei/er 
executed  mSlaluaruficonze  by 

Jhe £Schreiher  &  Sons  Co 

Cincinnati  Ohib 


.SPORTING  DOGS 
•Setter,  yomlec, 
Jhxhoundi 

WORKING  DOGS 
ShepheraJCcHie . 
QrealVane,  X>oberman 


NON  SPORTING  DOG.! 
Bull £)oa .  CbowCftoi 

TERKIERS 

Bult-Jerner  Fot  Jern 
Stollrshjei-rier.  tSea/yna, 


TOY  DOGS 
-te/finjese,  IPomeroniatt. 
J/or/ishire.  ^Pug. 


?ricc     IS42-  P«rP«..*T 


Design 
You.*  On"  iy 
Home  Grounds 

Wit  ^unless  you  desire  to  emplt 
w  an  expert^ 

1*^  You  may  study  Landscape  Architecture 
home  under  the  personal  guidance  of  one 
«^  America's  foremost  authorities.  Wcndi 
v  fully  interesting  correspondence  course  I 
amateurs.  Learn  to  design  and  devel 
your  garden,  lawn  and  grounds.  No  exr, 
rience  necessary. 

FREE— Interesting  Booklel 
"The  Little  Landscape'" 

Our  beautiful  illustrated  booklet  "The  L 
tie  Landscape"  gives  you  full  particula 
and  helpful  suggestions.  Write  for  yo 
free  copy  today. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF 
LANDSCAPE  DESIGN  • 
503  Equitable  Building 
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"Great  train,"  says  the 
Colonel.  "I  li\e  everything 
about  it.  When  I  travel  this 
low  altitude  route,  I  never 
experience  the  least  dis- 
comfort— sleep  li\e  a  top, 
and  I'm  always  ready  for 
these  famous  Roc\  Island 
meals — best  on  wheels." 


Real  "Gentlemen-of"the-01d"School"  courtesy 
and  special  attention  to  individual  comfort 
are  distinctive  features  of  service  on  the 

Golden  State  Limited 

De  Luxe  Train  to  California 

Daily  from  La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  8:30  p.  m. 

Guarantees  the  quickest  transition  from  frost 
and  cold  to  warmth  and  sunshine.  Sixty-three 
hours  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles.  Shortest, 
quickest  to  San  Diego.  Low  altitude  route. 

Rock  Island-Southern  Pacific  service  includes 
also  the  Apache — same  interesting  route. 


Rock  Island  Lines 


I 


The  Road  of  Unusual  Service 


Rock  Island  Travel  Service  Bureau,  La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  booklets  descriptive  of  California  and  the  Golden  State  Limited. 


Name 


-Address- 


_City_ 


.State. 


.22 


I 
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BONWIT  TELLER  &>CO. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38™  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


^3he  xyffkuxiL 
skiing  xjcrstuurne 

AS     WORM     AT      ST  MOMTZ 
AMD     LAKE  PLACID 


coat  and  trouser  costume  tailored  in  london 
of  waterproof  midnight  blue  or  black 
gabardine  55.00 

exclusive  in  new  york  with  bonwit  teller, 
and  here,  too  are  the  correct  accessories. 


sports  attire — (ourth  (loor 


JEWELS  AND  JEWELED 
GIFTS 

by  ANNE  SHIRLEY  MOLLOY 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers 
Service,  is  to  give  information  regarding  articles  of  the  sort  shown  here.  I 
will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  establishments  where  they  ma' 
be  found.  Write,  telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Molloy  personally  on  countr 
clothes  problems  at  Country  Life's  New  York  office,  285  Madison  Avenu 


D* 


ECEMBER.on 
the  jewel  cal- 
endar, is  the 
month  of  the  turquoise, 
but  it  is  in  reality  the 
month  of  all  the  pre- 
cious and  semi-precious 
stones  when  gift  giving 
brings  the  choicest  of 
all  mediums  into  added 
prominence .  Never 
were  jewels  more  lovely 
than  this  year,  and 
rarely  have  they  been 
more  colorful.  For 
color,  that  has  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  decora- 
tive plans  of  many  homes  and  in  the 
designing  of  clothes,  has  had  a  notice- 
able effect  on  jewels  and  on  jeweled 
accessories.  This  is  particularly  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  in  the  past 
few  seasons  there  has  usually  been 
but  one  outstanding  jewel  of  color, 
with  the  emerald  recently  conspicu- 
ous, while  this  year  it  is  claimed  the 
choice  seems  to  be  more  evenly  di- 
vided between  the  three  precious 
colored  stones,  rubies,  emeralds,  and 
sapphires.  For  several  years  the  sap- 
phire has  been  quite  neglected  but  of 


A  man  swatch  of  Persian 
design  done  in  enamel. 
The  j ace  is  in  jour  colors 
of  gold  with  Persian 
numerals.  From  Ross 
Pennell 


late  is  much  in  demanc 
the  awakened  interes 
in  it  being  sometime 
attributed  to  th 
Duchess  of  York' 
choice  of  the  stone  z 
her  betrothal  ring. 

In  the  accompanyin 
photographs,  whi] 
many  precious  stone 
appear  in  the  article 
shown,  the  style  tren 
in  jewelry  and  i 
jeweled  accessories  : 
emphasized,  rath< 
than  the  picturing  < 
gems  of  great  value.  In  no  oth< 
article  of  jewelry',  perhaps,  more  tha 
in  the  pin  is  the  influence  of  style  c 
the  design  of  jewlery  more  apparen 
Collarless  neck  lines,  with  frequei 
suggestions  of  a  diagonal  form  of  fli 
trimming  culminating  on  the  shou 
der,  have  made  the  shoulder  pin  a 
most  a  necessity.  This  is  the  type  < 
pin  pictured  in  crystal  and  brillian 
and  again  in  turquoise,  and  it  servi 
too  as  a  pin  for  the  side  drapery  c 
the  skirt.  Crystal  seems  to  hold  a 
important  place  in  this  role,  due  in 
great  measure  probably  to  its  beaul 


Tourmalines  with  tiny  diamonds  set 
in  black  enamel  make  this  hand- 
some dress  set  for  a  gentleman.  From 
Black  Starr  (J  Frost 


A  brooch  of  baguette  diamonds  and 
emeralds,  and  a  zircon  ring,  a  blue 
semi-precious  stone  of  particularly 
brilliant  coloring.From  Marcus  13  Co. 


A  flexible  cigarette  case  of  woven  two-color  gold, 
and  a  reversible  bracelet  of  enamel  on  gold,  the 
design  picturing  Greek  figures.  The  brilliants  are 
pivoted.  From  Marcus  13  Co. 
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EXCEPTIONAL  GIFTS 

Illustrated  above  are  Handsome  French  Silk  Cravats  and 
French  Silk  Crepe  Handkerchiefs  of  Luxurious  Character. 
Prices,  Cravats,  $6.50  each;  Handkerchiefs,  $4.00  each. 

State  Colors  preferred  when  ordering  by  mail. 


<$/§>.  <§m££ux  (5omJuinu> 
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LONDON 
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PRECIOUS  STONE 
JEWELRY  of  SPECIAL 
DESIGN  for  CHRISTMAS 

GIFTS  
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iERGDORF 
iOODMAN 


616  Fl  FTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Edward  Thayer  Monroe 


Very  severe,  very  distinguished... this 
straight  caracul  coat,  with  the  skins  worked 
across  the  figure. . .  in  honey-beige  or  black 
...at  Bergdorf-Goodman. 
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(jenevieve  Tobin 

~N$w  appearing 

in  th;  Aiessrs.  Shubert 

sbiz(  production 

"Murray  Hill" 


be  "Genevieve  Todin  Evening  Gown' 


AN  INSPIRATION 


GOWNS  FROCKS  SUITS  WRAPS 
MILLINERY  Fl'RS 


sMILGIQM 


KROADWAY  ,11  74(4  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
600  MICHIGAN  BOULEVARD  SOUTH,  CHICAGO 
1007  EUCLID  AVENUE    ■    ■    •  CLEVELAND 


"A 

LIFT  UP 
TO  OPEN 


No  more  lost  or  broken  wrist  watches! 

The  "Viking"  brings  security  both  in  the  seamless,  flexible,  wo- 
ven mesh  style  (shown  above)  and  in  the  engraved  or  pierced 
flexible  link  bracelet  (illustrated  below). 

In  both  types  the  patented  Viking  construction  provides  unusual 
expansion  combined  with  unfailing  strength. 

Patented  end  hooks — exclusively  Viking,  lock  your  watch  until 
released  by  you. 

Dance,  ride,  play  golf  if  you  wish — the  "Viking"  stands  the  strain 
with  ease. 

Comfortable  as  strap  or  ribbon,  the  "Viking"  has  the  smartness 
of  fine  jewelry. 

Viking  woven  mesh  Bracelets  are  made  for  both  men  and  women 
in  1/10  12  Karat  Gold  Plate,  price  $5.00  up. 

As\  your  Jeweler. 

M.  S.  COMPANY,  ATTLEBORO,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


iKin 


FLEXIBLE  0> 
WATCH  BRACELETS 


Every  Viking  link  is  truly  aligned,  every  brace- 
let back  smooth  and  comfortable. 
Sec  the  beautifully  engraved  and  pierced  designs 
at  jewelers,  priced  $5.00.  Stone  set  styles  $6.50 
Solid  gold  $30  and  up. 


on  velvet,  which  is  used  for  so  many 
frocks. 

Bracelets  are  an  important  acces- 
sory, beautiful  in  the  evening  and 
almost  an  essential  with  daytime 
frocks,  the  severely  simple  sleeves 
demanding  some  break  at  the  wrist. 
The  newer  settings  in  bracelets  of 
precious  stones  are  shown  in  the 
medium  width.  An  unusual  bracelet 
pictured  is  of  enamel  on  gold.  It  is 
suitable  for  informal  wear  and  may  be 
worn  on  either  side.  The  brilliants 
reverse  when  the  bracelet  is  turned, 
the  design  on  one  side  showing  the 
activities  of  the  men  of  Greece,  on 
the  reverse,  of  the  women.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  on  bracelets,  as  on  the 
other  ornaments,  black  enamel  plays 
an  important  part.  It  brings  out  in 
high  relief  the  brilliants  on  the  chain 
of  ruby  beads,  makes  a  striking 
bangle  terminating  in  a  setting  for 
the  button  pearls,  and  is  particularly 
effective  with  crystal  and  brilliants. 

Rings  of  large  single  stones  are 
extremely  smart,  not  only  in  the 
precious  stones,  which  only  a  very 
few  can  afford,  but  in  the  semi- 


precious ones.  In  this  way  the  color 
note  of  a  day-time  costume  is  carried 
out.  It  is  possible,  too,  with  semi- 
precious stones  to  mount  them  as  is 
the  lapis  lazuli  shown,  cutting  the 
stone  out  at  the  side.  Jade,  ame- 
thyst ,  and  topaz  are  mounted  this  way. 

Of  interest  too  is  the  zircon,  a  large 
clear  blue  stone  shown  mounted  in 
a  ring.  The  zircon  is  almost  as 
hard  as  the  diamond,  with  great 
depth  of  color,  and  has,  I  am  told, 
long  been  a  popular  stone  in  India 
but  is  just  getting  its  merited  recog- 
nition here. 

Particularly  arresting  are  the  cigar- 
ette and  the  vanity  cases  shown,  and 
they  too  give  their  notes  of  color, 
the  vanity  with  its  center  motif  of 
jade  and  tiny  cabochon  sapphires  at 
the  comers,  and  the  cigarette  case 
in  amber  coral  and  black  enamel; 
the  lovely  bird  design  is  in  enamel 
and  coral  on  mother  of  pearl. 

While  men  seem  more  reluctant  to 
adopt  the  colorful  mode,  jewels  for 
them  surely  reflect  the  trend.  Nothing 
could  be  more  charming  than  the 
square  watch  of  many  colors  in 


Ruby  leaves,  brilliants,  and 
black  enamel  are  combined 
in  this  bracelet  of  the  smart 
width.  From  Cartier  Inc. 


Buckle  brooch  of  engraved 
crystal,  black  enamel,  and 
diamonds.     From  Black 
Starr  W  Frost 


A  black  enamel  bangle  ter- 
Emerald  beads  alternate  ruinating  in  button  pearls 
with  beads  of  black  enamel  and  diamonds.  From  Black 
and  brilliants.  From  Cartier  Starr  &  Frost 


Vanity  case  of  white  enamel 
on  gold  with  carved  jade 
center.  From  Cartier 


A  diamond  and  sapphire  bracelet,  and  a  brooch  of  crystal  diamonds 
and  black  enamel.  From  Ross  Pennell 
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Johnsto. 


■  Package 


Snterjwetinci  tke  CorrectThincj 
in  Chocolates 

T  TERE'S  candy  glorified!  Wondrous  assortments 


n 


by  Johnston — which  by  its  social  correctness 


befits  whatever  occasion  it  graces  .  .  .You  will  find 
Johnston's  on  sale  at  a  special  agency  at  one 
of  the  better  class  stores  in  your  neighbourhood. 


NEW  YORK 


CHOCOLATES 

CHICAGO      MILWAUKEE  MINNEAPOLIS 


LEAVE  IT  TO  THE  YOUNGER  CROWD  TO  KNOW  THE  BEST! 


.T  is  characteristic  of 
this  younger  set  to  settle  the  cigarette  question  exactly 
as  they  settle  their  hard-fought  games — on  the  sporting 
principle  of  "may  the  best  win!" 


AT  I  M  A 


A  few  cents  more — for  the  best   that   money  can  buy! 


This  sumptuous  wrap  of  white  Russian 
ermine  extends  its  deep  shoulder  yoke  of  chin- 
chilla lapin  to  form  the  graceful  shawl  collar. 


Gunther 


FIFTH  AVENUE  at  36th  STREET 
FOUNDED  1820 
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INC. 


QjenthmeriFJailors 


Men  who  appreciate  the  Ad- 
vantages of  having  Clothes 
of  Exceptional  Character  for 
Formal,  Business  and  Sport 
wear  compose  our  Patronage. 


Our  Representatives  visit  the  ^Principal  Qities 
in  the  -3fiddlc  West — dates  sent  on  application 


R0192 


R093 


ittle  Jblks,  too, 

'  may  now  wear 

Jewelry  that's  Smart 

See  at  your  Jewelers,  the  lovely  Kiddie  Kraft  gifts, 
including  all  jewelry  items  for  little  folks  from  one 
day  to  fwelre  years  of  age. 

Kiddie  Kraft  Jewelry,  tastefully  designed,  charmingly  presented. 
Made  in  solid  gold,  sterling  silver  and  fine  gold  filled. 
Modestly  priced. 
Loo\for  the  trade  mark.  Kiddie  Kraft 

JEWELRY 


MASS,  U.  S.  A. 


KK490 


KK382 


t  KK0364 


KK491 


enamel  on  gold  of  Persian  inspiration. 
Black  enamel  appears  again,  sur- 
rounding the  diamonds  in  the  center 
of  the  brilliant -colored  tourmalines, 
that,  cut  square,  make  the  dress  set 
shown.  For  serviceability  (for  it  is 
flexible  and  will  not  dent)  and  for 
something  quite  different  in  design 
is  the  cigarette  case  of  woven  gold, 
a  combination  of  beauty  and  utility 
that  should  prove  interesting. 
I  wish  it  were  possible  to  show  the 


pendant  lorgnette  open  as  well  as 
closed.  It  is  so  cleverly  contrived  that 
no  least  indication  of  its  real  use 
is  apparent  in  its  pendant  form  pic- 
tured here. 

That  seems  to  be  the  keynote  of 
most  of  the  articles  shown — they  all 
serve  a  real  purpose,  as  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  a  costume  or  as  the  key- 
note on  which  the  costume  is  built. 
They  must  be  chosen  with  discretion 
to  be  worn  with  distinction. 


77!^  turquoise  is  used 
for  this  cliquet  brooch. 
Black  enamel  and 
brilliants  make  the 
effective  setting.  From 
Cartier 


Circular  brooches  are  much  favored 
by  fashion.  They  are  particularly 
smart  in  crystal.  This  one  is  crystal 
with  emeralds  and  diamonds.  From 
Dreicer  {E.  J.  Case  Co.) 


Unusual  setting  for 
carved  lapis  lazuli 
ring — the  stone  is  cut 
out  at  the  sides  with 
brilliants  inset.  From 
Black  Starr  13  Frost 


By  touching  a  spring  the  center 
ornament  unfolds  and  this  pendant 
is  transformed  into  a  lorgnette  of 
crystals  and  diamonds.  From  Black 
Starr  y  Frost 


An  amber  cigarette  case,  the  ends  of 
coral  mounted  on  black  enamel,  and 
the  coral  repeated  in  the  center  on 
mother  of  pearl  ground.  From  Black 
Starr  y  Frost 


A  diamond  bracelet  of  effective  design,  most  modern  in 
setting.  From  Dreicer  (E.  J.  Case  13  Co.) 
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vraDay^but  for  the  Generations 

Byers  Pipe  Protects  Qjour  Home 
from  the  Ravages  of  Corrosion 


IF  YOU  are  building  a  home  for  the 
generations  after  you — one  in  which 
family  pride  and  affections  are  to  be  per- 
petuated— then  you  will  wish  to  build 
not  only  a  good  looking  house  but  a  good 
house.  For  its  construction,  you  will 
want  materials  of  lasting  worth. 

The  same  considerations  of  durability 
and  economy  which  make  Byers  Pipe 
the  choice  for  so  many  large  schools, 
hospitals  or  hotels  and  other  large  build- 
ings, make  it  desirable  in  your  home. 

Replacement  of  pipe  is  a  costly  matter.  The 
pipe  itself,  for  a  new  plumbing  or  heating  instal- 
lation, usually  represents  6  to  10%  of  the  cost 
of  the  installation  as  a  whole.  That  is,  labor 
and  incidentals  cost  nine  times  as  much  as  the 
pipe — on  new  work.    When  it  comes  to  replace- 


ment, this  ratio  is  appallingly  increased.  Twen- 
ty, fifty,  a  hundred  times  the  cost  of  the  mere 
pipe,  may  go  to  the  tearing  out  of  floors  or  walls 
and  the  repairing  of  damage  after  plumbers  or 
steam  fitters  have  gone.  It  is  obvious,  once  you 
understand  these  facts,  that  it  is  economical  to 
use  good  pipe. 

Byers  pipe,  black  or  galvanized,  insures  long 
life  at  moderate  cost.  Equipment  with  Byers, 
enhances  the  resale  value  of  any  building.  Byers 
is  found  in  excellent  condition  today  in  many 
buildings  where  it  was  installed  upwards  of  40 
years  ago.  Booklet  "On  the  trail  of  Byers  Pipe" 
contains  records  and  illustrations  from  many  such 
buildings.    It  is  sent  free  on  request. 

Consult  your  architect  or  plumber 
in  regard  to  Byert  Pipe 

A.  M.  BYERS  COMPANY 

Established  1864  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


San  Francisco  Home  of  Mr.  Charles  Addison  Foster. 
Byers  Pipe  now  being  installed  to  replace  cheaper  material,  which  rusted  out 

BYERS  PIPE 

GENUINE  WROUGHT  IRON 


THE  HOME  SERVICE  PAGE 


HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  LIFE.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  business  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y 


WHEN  Christmas  time  rolls 
'round,  there  is  usually  one 


Christmas  Gift 

important  part  ot  the  house- 
hold that  rarely  receives  a  gift.  This 

is  the  house  itself.  Its  fireplace  may  have  a  smoky  chimney;  water  may  run 
in  rusty  streams  from  corroded  tanks  and  pipes;  walls  may  crack  and  roofs 
let  the  heat  out;  the  heating  system  may  not  be  all  that  it  should  be;  the  bath- 
room may  need  new  and  up-to-date  fixtures  and  walls  and  floors  and  rugs  and 
electrical  comforts — to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  many  gifts  that  the  family  might 
make  to  the  house  so  that  it  in  turn  could  bring  greater  comfort  and  happiness 
to  the  family.  Take  the  mere  matter  of  an  extra  room  so  badly  needed  for 
the  boy's  or  girl's  den.  Why  not,  when  this  can  so  easily  be  done  by  using  some  of 
the  new  wall  boards  that  are  sound  proof  and  fireproof,  easily  nailed  to  studding 
and  painted,  papered,  or  paneled? 

Brass  pipes  will  quickly  take  the  rust  out  of  water,  and  an  automatically  con- 
trolled oil  heater  installed  in  the  present  furnace  will  bring  comfort  and  every  degree 
of  warmth  to  now  chilly  rooms.  If  the  fireplace  smokes,  this  is  due  solely  to  faulty 
construction,  and  with  fireplace  firms  now  sending  out  booklets  and  specifications 
and  diagrams  showing  how  a  smokeless  chimney  can  be  had,  this  is  a  gift  easily 
secured  for  the  house. 

Still  another  gift  might  be  a  breakfast  nook  either  to  fold  against  the  wall  or  to 
stand  permanently  in  some  out  of  the  way  corner.  To  accompany  this  delightful 
gift  there  are  all  the  electrical  broilers  and  toasters,  the  waffle  irons  that  make  lunch- 
eons and  breakfast  such  fun.  But  perhaps  it  is  the  dining  room  that  needs  new  walls, 
or  silver,  or  even  odd  serving  tables  or  corner  cupboards.  There  is  no  excuse  to-day 


s  for  the  Home 


for  a  dull  dingy  wall  in  the  dining 
room — or  in  any  room  in  the  house, 
since  so  much  beauty  can  be  achieved 
through  the  medium  of  paint  and 
plaster  and  wallpaper  with  the  easily'applied  plaster  textures  now  available.  Color  and 
charm  and  actual  period  character  can  be  brought  into  the  simplest  room.  If  the  walls 
do  not  need  a  gift  of  color  or  paint,  perhaps  it  is  the  furniture  that  needs  freshening. 
Quaint  cushions  from  provincial  France  will  turn  the  staidest  old  chairs  into  gay 
furnishings,  while  any  one  of  the  pleasing  small  tables  may  make  service  in  the  dining 
room  smoother;  and  the  piece  of  silver  is  always  a  delightful  gift  to  the  household. 

But  perhaps  the  home  needs  none  of  these;  it  may  be  the  roof  that  needs  a  little 
thought,  and  what  things  of  comfort  and  safety  and  beauty  the  new  roofs  are! 
Comfort  because  these  coverings  of  slate  and  tile  and  composition  keep  the  heat  in 
in  winter,  safety  because  they  are  not  inflammable,  beauty  because  they  reproduce 
so  perfectly  the  artistic  roofs  of  the  Old  World — those  roofs  that  are  more  than  mere 
tops  to  houses,  but  are  in  addition  bits  of  hand  craft  and  color. 

Gifts  for  the  bathroom,  or  of  an  additional  bathroom,  might  well  be  the  household 
gift  this  year.  With  the  new  fireproof  boards  an  ordinary  closet  can  easily  be  changed 
into  a  bathroom — a  delightful  gift  for  the  boy's  or  girl's  room.  For  the  larger  bath- 
rooms there  are  glass  medicine  chests  and  bottles  most  decorative,  as  well  as  com- 
pact powder  and  toilet  tables  that  may  be  put  under  windows  or  in  corners,  while 
if  one  decides  on  an  electric  gift  for  the  bathroom,  there  are  heated  bath  mats  and 
towel  rungs;  small  radiators  for  the  walls,  or  a  plunger  to  heat  a  glass  of  water 
quickly  for  shaving.  Perhaps  the  gift  is  needed  outside  the  house  and  it  may  take 
the  shape  of  chimes  for  your  country  estate,  or  a  sundial  for  your  garden. 


Bathroom  Booklets 

31.  Making  Bathrooms  More  Attractive 

C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co. 

32.  Bathroom  Arrangement 

Crane  Co. 
106.    The  Installation  Cost  of  Pipe 
The  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 

104.  Plumbing  for  the  Home 

Kohler  Co. 
138.    Beautiful  Bathrooms, 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 
217.    Ten  Years  Hence 

The  American  Brass  Co. 
304.    Individual  Water  Systems 

Milwaukee  Air  Pump  Power  Co. 

Building  Materials 

1.  American  Walnut 

American  Walnut  Mfrs.  Assn. 

2.  Beautiful  Tiles 

Associated  Tile  Mfrs. 
12.    Beautiful  American  Gumwood 
Hardwood  Mfrs.  Institute 

14.  Color  in  Asbestos  Shingles 

Johns-Manville,  Inc. 

15.  Distinctive  Hardware 

Russell  Erwin  Mfg.  Co. 
18.    A  New  House  for  the  Old 
American  Face  Brick  Assn. 

20.  Copper  Steel  Roofing  Tin 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

21.  Possibilities  of  Concrete 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 
23.    The  Window  Artistic 

International  Casement  Co.,  Inc. 

25.  Portable  Houses 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co. 

26.  Radiator  Valves  Locking  the  Door 

Against  the  Heat  Thief 
Hoffman  V  alve  Co. 
28.    Helpful  Hints  on  Choosing  Heaters 
The  Thatcher  Co. 

83.  The  Cork  Lined  House 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co. 

84.  The  Construction  of  Thatched  Roofs 

Weatherbest  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

105.  Magic  Touch  of  Preston  Shingles 

Keystone  Roofing  Co. 

106.  Tapered  Shingles 

Asbestos  Shingle  Co. 
in.    Distinctive  Houses 

Indiana  Limestone  Co. 
117.    Pine  Homes 

California  White  &  Sugar  Pine  Assn. 
125.    Oak  Floors 

Win.  Ritter  Lumber  Co. 
140.    Suggestions  for  Interior  Trim 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 
148.  Through  the  Home  of  Tapestry  Brick 

Fiske  &  Company 
161.    A  Real  Home 

Copper  &  Brass  Research  Assn. 
166.    When  White  is  White 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 
168.    Tudor  Stone  Flagging  and  Roofs 

Rising  &  Nelson  Slate  Co. 

216.  Beautiful  Homes  of  Stone  Tile 

National  Stone  Tile  Corp. 

217.  Rust  Proofed 

American  Brass  Co. 
219.    Durable  Douglas  Fir, 

West  Coast  Lumber  Extension  Bureau 
250.    Educating  the  Basement 

The  Home  Incinerator  Co. 
280.    Thatch  Slate  Roofs 

John  D.  Emack  Co. 
307.    Beautiful  Floors  the  Electric  Way 

Finnell  System  Co. 
318.    The  Roof 

Ludowici-Celadon  Co. 
321.    Portable  Houses 

Kolb  Bldg.  Co.,  Inc. 
325.    The  Roof  Everlasting 

Mohawk  Asbestos  Slate  Co. 
335.    Weather  Strips 

The  D.  W.  Bosley  Co. 


Helpful  Booklets  for  the  Asking 
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Hand  Wrought  Tiles  282. 

Batchcldcr-Wilson  Co. 
Home  Sweet  Home  283. 

The  Edham  Co.,  Inc. 
Slate  Rooes,  Floors,  and  Walks  294. 

National  Slate  Assn. 
Fireplaces  oe  True  Virginia  Brick  298. 

Old  Virginia  Urick  Co. 
Build  Warm  Houses  306. 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 
Brass  Pipe  &  Piping  316. 
Bridgeport  Brass  Co. 

Equipment 

Screening  Your  Home  326. 

The  Higgin  Mfg.  Co. 
Radiator  Furniture  327- 

Schleicher.  Inc. 
Kelvinator  &  Kelvinated  Pood  332. 

Kelvinator  Corporation 
Incinerator  Information  339- 

Kerner  Incinerator  Co. 
Copper  Screens  35°- 

New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Co. 
Electric  Reerigeration  (Frigidaire)  352. 

Delco-Light  Co. 
Woven  Wood  Fencing  353- 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co. 
Furnace  Heating  378. 

Hess  Warming  &  Ventilating  Co. 
Fences  for  Protection  and  Beauty  381- 
Page  Fence  &  Wire  Products  Assn. 
Warm  Air  Heating 

Kelsey  Heating  Company  3«2. 
Mantel  and  Fireplace  Fittings 

Fdwin  A.  Jackson  &  Bros.  Inc.  392. 

Oil-O-Matic 

Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Corp.  398. 
English  and  Colonial  Hardware 

P.  &  F.  Corbin 
Mantels  in  Cretan  Stone 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Co. 
Warmth  and  Comfort  Conveniently 

I  he  Bryant  Heater  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Home  Fences  44. 

American  Fence  Construction  Co. 
Anchor  Fences  45. 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 
Casement  Windows  47. 

Crittall  Casement  Window  Co. 
Tower  Chimes  for  Country  Estates  66. 

J.  C.  Deagan 
Locks  &  Trim  73. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 
Comfort  Heat  75. 

Burnham  Boiler  Co. 


Glass  Gardens 

Lord  &c  Burnham  Co. 
Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 

Hitchingi  &  Co. 
Home  Comfort  with  Kleen  Heat 

Winslow  Boiler  6c  Eng.  Co. 
A  New  Guide  to  Oil  Heat 

The  American  Nokol  Co. 

Hollow  Walls  os  Brick 

I  he  Common  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 
Buying  a  Heating  System 

Spencer  Heater  Co. 
Fresh  Water 

National  Utilities  Corp. 
Preservation  of  Food  &  Health 

Irotjuois  (  In  n  u  Co. 
What  Every  Housewife  Should  Know 

Copeland  Sales  Corp. 
Electric  Refrigerators 

General  Electric  Co. 

Kits  I  [  ESS    St  RF  I  N  S 

The  E.  T.  Burrows  Co. 
Correct  Protection  Against  Fire 

Foamite-Childs  Corp. 
Ideal  Screens  for  Casement  Windows 

Rolscrccn  Co. 
Wire  Cloth  Screens 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Co. 
The  Master  Furnace  Man 

Electrol,  Inc. 
Gasoline  and  Oil  Equipment  for  the 
Home  Garage 
S.  F.  Bowser  8(  Co.,  Inc. 
Kitchen  &  Pantry  Equipment 

Coppcs  Bros.  &  Zook 
Brass  Radiators 

Rome  Brass  Radiator  Corp. 
Comfort  &  Automatic  Oil  Heaters 

The  Nu-Way  Corporation 


Decoration  and  Furnishings 

.   Your  Home  &  The  Interior  Decorator 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 
Silver  for  the  Young  Bride 
Rogers.  Lunt  &  Bowlen  Co. 
lloMi  Furnishing 

Elgin  A.  Simonds  Co. 
The  Adventure  of  Home  Furnishing 

S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 
About  Rugs 

James  M.  Shoemaker  Co.,  Inc. 
The  Importance  of  Color  in  Curtains 
Orinoka  Mills 


Building  Service  Editor: 
Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send,  without  expense  or  obligation  to  me,  the  following  booklets. 

(Insert  numbers  from  list) 

Name  

P.  0.  Address  

State  

DECEM  BER 


78.  Wall  Covering  (Sanitas) 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

79.  Linoleum  Floors 

Congoleum-Nairn  Inc. 

81.  What  Makes  a  House  a  Home 

Wallpaper  Guild  of  America 

82.  Period  Mahogany  Furniture 

Mahogany  Assn. 
89.    The  Simple  Art  of  Wall  Decoration 

Baeck  Wallpaper  Co. 
101.    Beauty  That  Endures 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co. 
128.    Better  Porches 

The  Aeroshade  Co. 
133.    The  Little  Book  About  Glassware 

The  Fostoria  Glass  Co. 
149.    The  New  Vogue  in  Awnings 

Andrew  Swanfeldt 
151.    Colonial  Hardware  &  Mantels 

Arthur  Todhunter 

153.  The  Etiquette  of  Entertaining 

R.  Wallace  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

154.  Forged  Iron  Hardware 

McKinney  Mfg.  Co. 
177.    How  to  Use  Valspar  Enamels 
Valentine  &  Co. 

198.  Etiquette  and  Good  Sense 

Internatronal  Silver  Co. 

199.  The  Correctly  Set  Table 

Wm.  A.  Rogers  Co.,  Ltd. 

200.  Correct  Service 

Oneida  Community,  Ltd. 

201.  The  Book  of  Solid  Silver 

Towle  Mfg.  Co. 

207.  Correct  Care  of  Home  Furnishings 

Peck  &  Hills  Furn.  Co. 

208.  The  Floor  for  the  Modern  Home 

The  George  W.  Blabon  Co. 

209.  Fittings  for  Your  Fireplace 

S.  M.  Howes  Co. 

238.  Some  Interiors 

J.  C.  Demarest  &  Co.  Inc. 

239.  Furniture 

Palmer  hi  Embury 

243.  Wedgwood 

Josiah  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Inc. 

244.  Patterns  in  Silver  Table  Ware 

Reed  &c  Barton 

271.  New  Outlooks  for  Every  Home 

The  Scranton  Lace  Co. 

272.  The  Windsor  Beautiful 

W.  F.  Whitney  Co.,  Inc. 

290.  How  to  Know  a  Good  Piano 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Co. 

291.  The  Voice  of  Music 

Wurlitzer  Co. 
343.    The  Vogue  of  Plain,  Wide  Carpets 

C.  W.  Poulson  &  Sons  Carpet  Co.,  Inc. 
309.    Damask  for  Dignity 

Wm.  Liddell  &  Co. 
312.    Making  the  Windows  Beautify  Your 
Home 

The  Chas.  W.  Breneman  Co. 
320.    Inside  the  Door 

Imperial  Furniture  Co. 

323.  The  Lure  of  Furniture 

Hampton  Shops 

324.  Gifts  of  Glassware 

A.  H.  Heisey  &  Co. 
331.    The  Care  and  Restoration  of  Fur- 
niture and  Woods 
Arthur  S.  Yernay,  Inc. 

333.  Early  American  Furniture 

L.  &  J.  G.  Stickley,  Inc. 

334.  A  New  Standard  of  Home  Lighting 

Edison  Lamp  Works 

336.  Insect  Pests  Indoors  and  Out 

Antrol  Laboratories,  Inc. 

337.  Greenhouses  for  the  Home 

King  Construction  Co. 

390.  Old  Hickory 

Old  Hickory  Furniture  Co. 

391.  New  Card  Tables 

Lyon  Metallic  Mfg.  Co. 
593.    Radiant  Venetian  Glass 

Benello  Bros. 
396.    Custom  Made  Furniture 

Stickley  Brothers  Co. 
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Morocco . . .  The  Garden  of  the  East 

hand  of  the  Farthest  Sunset  ♦ .  ♦ .  Days  of  Enchantment . . . .  Nights  of  Mystery 


Barbaric...  voluptuous...  mysterious  I  Athousand  colours  flashing  inthedazzling 
sunlight.  A  thousand  enchantments  throbbing  through  the  purpled  nights.  The 
sullen,  fitful  flare  of  torches  . . .  the  wild  pulse  beat  of  desert  drums  . . .  ever  to 
echo  through  the  memory.  Strange,  savage  peoples  in  ceaseless  pageant.  The 
east. . .  slumbrous  with  dreams  . . .  aflame  with  life! 

Just  at  the  other  end  of  "the  longest  gangplank  in  the  world". . .  North  Africa 
...  its  magic!  And  there . . .  strung  through  all  its  wonders  of  exotic  cities ...  of 
mirage-haunted  desert  and  palm -feathered  oases...  the  forty-one  famous 
Transatlantique  hotels... every  modern  comfort 
and  luxury...  in  the  midst  of  primitive  beauty 
...where  all  the  smart  cosmopolites  of  Europe 
gather  for  a  gay  winter  season.  <r*&  Deluxe  57-day 
itinerary  . . .  including  Mediterranean  crossing 


. .  private  automobiles  to  wend  those  splendid 
.$1750.  c-kb  Too,  there  are  shorter  trips . . .  10-day 


<3r3eaeh.  Jlne 


. . .  hotel  and  other  expenses  . 
roads  or  ride  the  desert  dunes  . . 
itinerary  as  low  as  $200. 

And  the  glorious  adventure  begins  at  the  very  moment  you  leave  New  York . .  • 
on  a  French  Liner . . .  with  all  its  radiant  charm  of  atmosphere . . .  the  cuisine  of 
Paris  itself!  A  weekly  express  service  to  Plymouth,  England  .  .  .  then  Le 
Havre  de  Paris,  c^o  Three  Mediterranean-Morocco  cruises  by  S.  S.  France,  c^j 
Four  One-Class  Cabin  liners  sailing  direct  to  Havrc.no  transferring  to  tenders 

...simply  another  gangplank  ...  a  waiting  boat 
train  ...  Paris,  in  three  hours.  Overnight ...  the 
Riviera.  One  day  across  the  Mediterranean  ... 
North  Africa!  c+j>  A  colourful  story  of  Algeria, 
Tunisia  or  Morocco  sent  on  request. 


INFORMATION   FROM   ANY  FRENCH   LINE  AGENT  OR  TOURIST  OFFICE,   OR  WRITE   DIRECT  TO   19   STATE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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December,  1927 


HOTEL  RESORT 
AND  TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 

Established  1906 
Featured  every  month  in  seven  publications 
THE  QUALITY  GROUP  MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  HARPER'S,  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE,  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  and  WORLD'S  WORK,  also  in  COUNTRY  LIFE 
Send  postage  for  advice  where  and  how  to  go.   The  right  hotel,  etc 
For  space  and  rates  in  onr  departments  write  to 
THE  WHERE-TO-GO  BUREAU,  Inc.  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 


Find  adventure 
beyond  tropical  horizons 

ON  THE  NINTH  ANNUAL 
CRUISE -TOUR  TO  THE 

WEST  INDIES  and 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

67  matchless  days  of  pleasure  — a  proces- 
sion of  wonderful  seaports— a  varied  array 
of  shore  excursions  into  intriguing  lands- 
Cuba!  Panama!  Peru!  Chile!  Argentine! 
Uruguay!  Brazil!  Trinidad!  Barbados! 
Martinique!  , 
American  Express  Tour  Managers  smooth 
the  way  en  route  and  ashore.  Long  auto 
drives! — intensely  interesting  side  journeys 
by  launch  and  train !  —All  expenses  are  in- 
cluded in  the  cruise  fare.  No  additional 
extra-expense  optional  trips. 

FARE  (67  days)  S 1 895  minimum 

Sailing  fromNew  York  January  26, 1928 

All  outside,  roomy  cabins  and  modern  com- 
forts on  splendid,  spacious  ships.  Write 
for  complete,  descriptive  booklet  E  — 
or  apply  to  the  nearest  American  Express 
office  for  further  details,  reservations,  etc. 


ST.  PETERSBURG  FLA. 


Overlooks  beautiful  Tampa 
Bay.  New  and  fireproof.  Each 
room  with  private  bath.  Ac- 
commodations for  700.  The 
best  service  and  cuisine  that 
money  can  produce.  Every 
recreational  feature.  Season 
opens  Jan.l.  Write  forbookUt. 
Clement  E.  Kennedy 
Managing  Director 

StPeterobxu^  SF Lornxia 

"THE    SUNSHINE  CITV" 


LOS  A  JCELES  CAL. 


wlhw  tojy  Reach  of  E»e~iturui, 

KoTeLCIARK 

r         LOJ  ANGEL. * 

POSITIVELY  FIRFPROOF 
Headquarters  f<>r  traveler*  from  nil 
parts  of  the  world.  555  rooms — each 
with  private  bath.  European  plan. 
For  folder,  rat^s — write  F.  M.  Dlm- 
miclc.  Lessee,  Hill,  bet  4th  and  5ih 


.  i   uu»,  xjluuuu,  nut,  oei.  <*in  ana  ran. 

American  ssm^nuxs  hotel 
Express 


LOS  ANGELES 

A  quiet  atmosphere  that  appeals 

to  persons  of  refinement.  World- 


Travel  "Department 
65  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

tsfluays  Carry 
^American  fxprcss  Travelers  Cheques 


Free  Trip  to  Europe 

You  can  earn  a  free  trip  to  Europe  next 
summer  by  enrolling  your  friends  in  our 
excellent  Student  Tours  for  192U.  Itiner- 
aries are  now  ready  and  include  a  cruise 
through  the  Mediterranean  in  specially 
chartered  steamers,  as  last  year.  1  nil  in- 
formation from  Agency  Department 

Intercollegiate  Travel  Bureau 
2929  Broadway,  New  York  City 


rfolel  Sfyeralon 


30  DAYS  IN  PALESTINE 
AND  EGYPT 

MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISE  90  Days 

Many  shore  excursions.  Upper  Egypt — Jfharpa 
oasis  —  Jerusalem  I  n  April  —  Paris ;  battlefields. 
March  sailing  —  $1,250  to  $1,500  inclusive. 

MISS  If.  D.  KOBIE,  Bush  City,  Minn. 


On  the  beautiful 
Charles,  furnished 
suites  or  single 
rooms  during  your 
stay  in  Boston. 
Write  for  Folder. 


91  Bay  State  Rd. 
BOSTON.  MASS. 


To  EUROPE 

tkt  Oritnt,  Alaska,  So.  Amer- 
tea,  "Around  tht  World"  and 
other  Cruim.     Travtt  in  the 
Uuittd  Slates  and  Canada. 

WHEREVER  you  want  to 
go,  we  shall  be  happy  to 
pLmyourtrip.submitittn- 
eraries,  send  you  descriptive 
literature.  We  offer  desirable  accommodations 
at  no  increase  over  standard  tariffs.  Collepate 
Tours  to  Europe,  37  Days,  All  Expenses,  $385. 
Other  conducted  tours  uo  to  $2,200.  Cruises  to 
the  West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean.  South 
America-Africa,  Around-the-World.  Indepen- 
dent, inclusive  travel  arranged  anywhere. 
Me  imahip  and  Railway  Tickets.  Air  Travel. 
-Sightseeing.  Automobile  rentals,  with  or  with- 
out chauffeur.  Inquiries  involve  no  obligation. 
Tell  us  where  you  want  to  go  and  ask  for  rec- 
ommendations. We're  here  to  serve  you, 
ART  CRAFTS 

GUILD  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Dept.  177  510  North  Dearborn,  Chicago 


Wherc-To-Co  is_continued  on  the  next  3  pages 
NEW  ORLEANSXA. 


(pe  §tf hade* 

New  Orleans 

One  of  America's  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRED  S.AMER  t  CO.. Ltd.  Proprietors 


BILOXI  MISS. 


BIL0XI 

Sc^tyo/RO/AAtteEfil 
And  PLEASANT 
.WINTERS 


California 


Raymond -Whitcomb 

Land  Cruises 

Special  Through  Trains 
Absolute  Luxury  in  Travel 
Interesting  Sightseeing 

Land  Cruises 
to  California 

Every  week  ^  Through  trains 
with  stops  at  interesting  places 
in  the  South  and  Southwest 
Only  eight  days  to  Los  Angeles. 

Cruise  Tours 
to  California 

Trips  of  four  and  five  weeks 
that  cross  the  continent  on  the 
famous  Land  Cruise  trains  >^> 
Complete  sightseeing  in  Cali- 
fornia—with travel  there  mostly 
by  automobile  <r-*o  Best  hotels. 

Hawaiian  Trips 

Traveling  by  Land  Cruise  trains 
in  America  and  sailing  to 
Hawaii  on  the  splendid  new 
liner,  "Malolo."  Comprehen- 
sive programs  of  sightseeing  in 
Hawaiian  Islands  C>  California. 
January  1 1,  January  25,  February  1 
Send  for  Book,  "Land  Cruises 

Five  West  Indies  Cruises 

December  22,  January  28 
February  9  O 29,  March  31 

Round  Africa  Cruise 

January  14 

Mediterranean  Cruises 

January  21  &  April  7 

Raymond  & 
Whitcomb  Co. 

12  Park  Street,  Boston 

NEW  YORK   PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES    SAN  FRANCISCO 


Where-To-C?o  advertising  covers  N,  America 


CHARLESTON  S.  C. 


18  io  81 

lay  Tours 
250  and  up 


re  delisrht.  Grace 
Line  offices     throughout  South 
America  with  experienced  Amer- 
ican Agents  to  assist  you. 
Panama   Optional  s'opovcra  for  visiting  at- 
tanal      tractive  points.  All  outside  rooms. 
Bolivia    Laundry.    Swimming  pool.  VJn- 
I'eru      excelled  cuisine. 
Chile      fifeul  for  attractive  new  booklet 
Colombia   "  / "  £  ^ribi„a  Special  Seduced 
ten  ad  or  Sate  Independent  Tours. 

GRACE  LINE  ^"voTcS; 


Historic  Biloxi,  founded  by  D'lber- 
ville  in  1699,  over  which  7  flags  have 
flown.  Here  you  can  rest  and  play 
every  day  in  the  open  air  'neath  the 
warm  Southern  sun.  72  holes  of  won- 
derful golf. 

Fishing  in  blue  waters  of  Gulf  of 
Mexico— and  other  outdoor  sports. 
Fine  hotels,  moderate  prices.  The 
City  of  liiloxi  invites  you.  Write 

Biloxi  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Eiloxi,  £\fis$. 


VILLA  MARGHERITA 

Charleston's  Famous  Tourist  Inn 

Facing  Battery  Park  and  Harbour.  An  Inn 
of  quiet  dignity  with  the  atmosphere  of  a 
(-harming  home.  Cuisine  and  service  un- 
excelled in  the  South.  Open  October  to 
May.   Special  low  rates  Oit.-lan. 

For  Kates  and  Iiooklet  apply  to 
!.  L.  DAWSON,  Owner-Manager 
New  York  Office  : 

Talbot  J.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Frenrh  Building 
551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Phone  Vanderbilt  2867. 


Quality  Service  to  Advertisers 

Where- To-Oo  is  everywhere  welcomed  to  the  read  in 
tables  of  the  best  homes  in  North  America  monthly 
7  high-class  magazines  present  your  claims  t 
tlvely,  exerting  a  powerful  influence  richly  earned 
In  their  many  years  of  Quality  Service. 


TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 


CRUISES-TOURS 


EUROPE,  $7  S» 


Iiooklet  A  of  2uu  Allen  Plan  Tours  free. 
AI.I.K.V  TOl'IIS,  Inc. 
80  lioylston  Street,  lioston,  Mass. 


The  only  positive  relief  for  Sea,  Train, 
Auto,  Car  and  Air  sickness.  Stops 
the  Nausea  at  once.   25  years  in  use. 
•JSC.  £r»  $1.50  at  Drug  Stores 
or  direct  on  receipt  of  price  i 

The  Mofhersill  Remedy  Co..  Ltd.,  NewYork 


Department  of  Travel  and 
Resort  Information 

m™s  ^^irUrX?or^!e's  readers  wh0  deslre  ™A 

Booklets  listed  below  will  be   sent  free  of  charge.    Order  by* 

number  only  using  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  page  146. 

WATER  TRIPS 


Empress    of  France 


Jan- 


Canadian  Pacific  Raihcay* 
3  Travel  Suggestions 

,._  „  Canadian  Pacific  Steamship* 
18  7  South    American-Africa  Cruise — S  S 

leaving  New  York.  Jan.  24.  1928 
2j6  Fifth  Annual  Mediterranean  Cruise — Feb.  4.  1928 

259  West  Indies  Cruises — S.S.  Montroyal.  leaving  New  York 
uary  26.  192  8,  and  February  29.  192  8. 

Frank  C.  Clark 

260  Around  the  World — S.S.  Caledonia,  leaving  New  York^.  Jan- 
uary 16.  1928. 

201  Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.   Tramylrania.  leaving  New  York, 

January  25.  1928. 
262  Western   Mediterranean  and  Norway  Cruise — S.S.  Lancastria, 

leaving  New  York,  June  30,  1928. 
Thomas  Cook  t  Son* 
224  World  Cruise — Cunard    S.    S.    Franconia — leaves   New  York 

Jan.  7.  1928 

266  South   America-Africa    Cruise.    S.S.    Tolendam,   leaving  New 

York.  February  4,  192  8 
2  63  Educational  Tours.  192  8. 
26  4  European  Air  Travel. 

2 S3  Mediterranean  Cruise — White  Star  Line  S.S.  Homeric,  leaving 
New  York.  Jan.  21,  1928. 
Cunard  Line* 

2  70  Christmas-New  Year  15  day  cruise  to  the  West  Indies — S.S. 

Franconia.  leaving  New  Y'ork.  December  20.  1927. 
2,1  West  Indies  Cruises — S.S.  California,  leaving  New  York.  Jan- 

uarv  21.  1928  and  Fehruarv  25.  1928. 
284  Cunard  Budget  Plan  for  European  Travel. 
Dollar  Steamship  Line* 
2  3  Round  America  Tours 

24  Round   the   World   by   way   of   the    Orient — Egypt   and  the 

Mediterranean:  leaves  New  York  everv  two  weeks 
2d  California,  via  Havana  and  the  Panama  Canal 
26  Return  from  Europe  via  Mediterranean — The  New  Route 

2  7  President  Liners 

France  Beloique  Tours 
2  85  The  Mediterranean 
2  86  Prince  Olar  Cruise 
28  7  Hunting  Tours  in  Canada 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
258  Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.  Seythia, 
2  5    192  8 

268  West  Indies  Cruise — S.S.  Veendam 
ruary  16,  1928. 


leaving  New  York  Jan. 
leaving  New  York,  Feb- 


of  the  French  Line  Steamers 


Resolute — leaves   New   York.  Jan. 


Rotterdam,  leaves 
Volendam, 


ft.  Y.  Feb. 
leaving  HeS 
New  York, 


French  Line* 

34  To  Plymouth  in  England  by 

35  Suffrcn — The  Family  Ship 

Hamburg- American  Line* 
77  Across  the  Atlantic 
248  The  New  S.S.  .Vrtr  Vorfc 

258  Around    the    World — S.S 
7,  1928 

Holland  America  Line* 
41  Holland  Amer.ca  Line 
247  Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S 
2.  1928 

257  South  America — Africa  Cruise — S.S 

York  February  4.  192  8 
288  West    Indies  Cruises — S.S.    Veendam — Leaving 

January  28.  Feb.  15.  and  March  17.  1928. 
International  Mercantile  Marine 
226  Europe  for  All 
22  7  Travel  Man  of  Eurone 
2K9  The  Magnificent  Trio 

290  And  So  She  Sailed  for  Europe 

Italian  Line* 

259  Special  Winter  Voyages  to  the  Mediterranean — 1928 

Lamport   d  Holt 
2  72  To  South  America. 
Lloyd  Sabaudo* 

50  Genoa 

51  S.S.  Contc  Biancamano 

52  S.S.  Confe  Verde 

53  S.S.  Conte  Rosso 

Matson  Line* 

264  Hawaii 

Munson  S.S.  Line** 

262  South  America 

291  Nassau,  Bahamas 

Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Co. 
2  73  Philadelphia  direct  to  Miami. 
Xorth  German  Lloyd 

58  Transatlantic  Travel  Deluxe 

59  Murnchrn — The  Latest  One  Cabin  Liner 

292  Stuttgart — One  Cabin,  Tourist  Third  Class,  and  3rd  class 

293  Dresden — One  Cabin,  Tourist  Third  Cabin,  and  3rd  class 

Panama  Pacific  Line 

61  Coast  to  Coast 

62  Around  and  Across  America 

294  The  New  California 

Raymond  d  Whitcomb* 
195  Round  Africa  Cruise — S.S.  Laeonia,  leaving  N.  Y.  Jan. 
1928 

257  South  American  Tours,  leaving  New  York  Jan  5,  14, 
Feb.  2.  1928 

263  Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.    Carinfftia,    leaving    N.  Y. 

21.  1928 

265  West  Indies  Cruise — S.S.  Columbus,  leaving  New  Y'ork,  Feb 
ruary  9,  1928. 

266  Spring   Mediterranean    Cruise — S.S.    Carinthia,   leaving  Ne 
York.  April  7.  1928. 

2G7  North  Cape  Cruist — S.S.  CarinfAio,  leaving  New  York  in  late 
June. 

The  Royal  Mail 

295  Bermuda  Sailings 
L'nion  Castle  Line* 

265  Tours  Around  South  Africa 

United  Fruit  Company* 
2  60  Fifteen  Day  Tour  to  British  West  Indies 
261  Twenty-four  Day   Caribbean  Cruises 
29  6  The  Great  White  Fleet 
297  Cruises  o'er  the  Golden  Caribbean 

n*ard  Line* 

84  All   Inclusive  Cruises  to  Havana  Ranging  in  Duration  froi 

10  to  18  Days 

86  Cuba,  The  Loveliest  Land  the  Human  Eyes  Have  Ever  Seen 

LAND  TRIPS— American 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
29  8  Pacific  Coast  Tours 

Thos.  Cook  a  Sons 
299  California  &  Hawaii 

Dollar  Steamship  Line* 
93  Round  America  Tours 

Frank  Tourijf  Co.* 
'32  Independent  Travel  in  America 

Florida  East  Coast  R.R. 
2  81  The  East  Coast  of  Florida. 
282  Along  the  Gulf  Stream  Season  of  1927-28. 

Raymond  d  Whitcomb* 

103  Land  Cruises  to  California 
230  Land  Cruises  in  America 

Rock  Island  Railway* 

104  Colorado  via  Rock  Island  All  Expense  Tours 
10  5  Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Colorado 

109  On  Y'our  Way  to  California 

110  California,  the  Golden  State 

">31  Colorado,  under  the  Turquoise  Sky 
*2  78  Golden  State  Route  to  Southern  California. 
'2  79  A  map  that  talks. 

2  80  The  De  Luxe  Golden  State  Ltd. 

•Country  Life  Advertiser 

iConiinued  on  page  146) 
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WHERE  SANTA  CLAUS 

WEARS 
A  PALM  BEACH  SUIT 

—  and  you  eat  Christmas 
Dinner  in  a  garden  of 
flowers  and  palms! 

Hawaii 

Personally  Conducted 
Christmas  Tour  Party 

—Sailing  on  the  LASSCO  Luxury  Liner 
S.S.  City  of  Honolulu  direct  from  Los  An- 
geles to  Honolulu  over  the  popular  south- 
ern route — 

DECEMBER  17 

C|/ OU arrive  on  Christmas  Eve 
qJ  • — just  in  time  to  do  your  last 
minute  shopping  in  an  Oriental 
bazaar.  And  then  under  the 
guidance  of  a  L  ASSCO  travel 
expert,  you  spend  the  most  de- 
lightful and  unique  holiday  sea- 
son you  have  ever  known.  Motor 
car  tours  around  beautiful  Hono- 
lulu and  to  the  quaint  inland  vil- 
lages— visits  to  famous  Waikiki 
beach — and  a  3-day  wonder  tour 
among  the  islands  including  the 
volcano  Kilauea  and  the  marvels 
of  Hawaii  National  Park. 

And,  homeward  bound,  the  ship's 
bells  will  be  your  New  Year's  chimes 
— ringing  the  old  year  out  and  the 
New  Year  in — under  a  starlit,  trop- 
ical sky! 

20-Day  Tour- 
Los  Angeles  back  to  Los  Angeles 

The  cost  is  $323.50  and  up,  depend- 
ing on  stateroom  and  hotel  accommo- 
dations selected,  and  including  every 
necessary  ship  and  shore  expense. 

Sailings  on  3  Saturdays  out  of  every  4  by 
one  of  the  LASSCO  Fleet,  "City  of  Hono- 
lulu", "City  of  Los  Angeles" 
and  "Calawaii" 


MINIMUM 
1st  CLASS 


#90 


ONE-WAY 
FARE 


3 -Week  All-Inclusive  Round  Trip 
Tours  #278.50  Up. 


^or  particulars  any  authorized  agent,  or— 

Los  Angeles  Steamship  Co. 

730  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
505  Fifth  Avenue  685  Market  Street 

New  York  San  Francisco 

140  S.  Dearborn  217  E.  Broadway 

Chicago  32- ia  San  Diego 


NASSAU  BAHAMAS 


HOTEL-RESORT-fc-TRAVEL-DEPARTMENT 

CONTINUED 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Nassau 

Bahamas 


Southward  in  eternal  spring, 
bathed  in  golden  sunshine 
where  trade  winds  blow  lies 
Nassau,  the  jewel-city.  This 
British  colony  offers  free- 
dom, rest,  golf,  tennis,  surf- 
bathing,  fishing,  sailing. 

Fine  hotc-ls  nnd  boardine 
houses.  2l/i  days'  Bail  from 
Now  York  ;  lb  hours  from 
Miami.  Mmison  N.  S.  1  tni>, 
l'ass.  Dopt.  Now  York  City, 
139,  N.  E.  8rd.  Avo.,  Miami, 
Fla.  Canadian  Gover't  Mc-r- 
«/  chant  Marine,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
"))Clarko  S.  S.  Inc.,  158,  S.  E. 
1st.  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Free  Booklet.  Nassau  Dev. 
Board,  Nassau,  N.  P. 


1  Is  J e  of  June  y 


Beautiful  Balmy  Bahamas 

ISLES  OF  PERPETUAL  JUNE 
HOTEL  FORT  MONTAGU,  NASSAU.  N.P. 
Palatial.  Fireproof.  Overlooking  Emerald  Seas 
Every  Outdoor  Sport.    Open  all  year 

The  Where-To-Go  system  influences  the  people 
comprising  the  cream  of  alt  Travel  prospects. 
Our  advertisers  waste  no  money  in  presenting 
thru  nu:  stations  to  people  who  cannot  accept* 
Always  advertise  as  widely  as  you  are  able. 


Plan  now  for 

The  Greatest 
Summer 
Vacation 

A  Cruise  to 

Europe 

and  the 

Mediterranean 

by  the  Cunarrl-Anchor  Liner  "Califomii 
from  New  York  July  3  to  Aug.  30,  1928  , 

Our  seventh  consecutive 
Summer  Cruise — a  wide- 
reaching  voyage  cover- 
ing: Madeira,  Tangier, 
Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
Naples,  Athens,  Con- 
stantinople, the  Holy 
Land,  Cairo,  Naples, 
Monaco,  returning  via 
Paris  and  London, 

MODERATE  RATES 
F till  information  on  reqtteit 

THOS.COOK&SOIN 

585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
and  Branches 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Europe  by  Motor 

Xravel  the  modern  way — 

NORTH  AFRICA !  ITALY ! 
FRANCE!  SICILY!  SPAIN! 
In  tie  luxe  cars,  Renault  s,  De  Dion-Bou- 
tons.  Private  parties  escorted  bv 
reliable  couriers.  Reservations  secured 
in  advance  at  best  hotels  everywhere. 
Entire  trip  planned  before  sailing.  Write 
for  the  booklet,  "  Europe  by  Motor." 
Mediterranean  cruise  and  deluxe  Motor 
tour  by  S.  S.  Adriatic.  Sailing  Feb.  25. 
A  booklet  full  of  varied  interesting 
travel  suggestions  will  be  sent  to  you 
on  request. 

Franco-Belgique  Tours  Co.,  in«. 

Headquarters  for"  "Europe  by  Motor  " 
553-5th  Ave,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CONSULT  US  BEFORE  BOOKING 

Winter  Trips  &  Cruises 

FARLEY  TRAVEL  AGENCY 

535  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Booklet  Travel  Suggestion  Europe  18  on  request. 
40  years  in  Transportation  Field. 


STUDENTS  TRAVEL  CLUB 

T/ie  leading  Student  Tours  to  Europe  for 
the  Intellectual  Elite.  All  expenses,  #300up. 
Organized  entertainments.  Cultured  Lead- 
ership. 600  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 
represented  in  our  1927  Tours. 

Write  for  1928  Program. 
551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


CRUISES-TOURS 


4TH  ANNUAL 
SOUTH 
AMERICAN 

Cruise  Tour,  including] 
the  MARDI  GRASat, 
BUENOS  AIRES 

You  visit  Rio  de  Janeiro,  world's  most  beautiful 
city.  Fascinating  days,  sightseeing  in  '  B.  A."  1 
the  Paris  of  South  America.  Excursion  to  world's 
largest  Coffee  Plantations  at  Campinas.  A  delight- 
ful voyage  of  recreation  and  entertainment,  with 
stops  "at  Montevideo.  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Sao 
Paulo,  Peruambuco,  Trinidad,  Barbados. 

S.S.  VANDYCK 

Built  for  Tropical  Voyaging 

■  JAN.  21, 1928. 

ss\  $995  /! 

Conducted  1  and  Up  f  i 

Cruise  Tom  faHMBBWHI  ' 


Inclusive  of 
Hotels  and 
Sightseeing 
Ashore 


LAMPORT  &  HOLT  LINE 

2*'<  P.n'.i'lwftv.  Y'-tI.-,  or  T'"ir  1  ■  -rrtl  travel  agent 


AFRICA 


Three  days  in  Madei- 
ra, 73  days  in  Africa 
between  Capetown 
and  Cairo,  returning  n  la  Mediterranean 
Ports.  Leaving  N.  Y.  Feb. 2. Iii28,  arrive  hack 
in  N.  Y.  May  3lst  (with  optional  stopover  in 
Europe).  A  personally  escorted  and  strictly 
limited  membership.  Applj  QUICKLY  to 
Charles  Evennett,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  Room  657, 
11  Broadway,  New  York. 


(Christmas 

in  the  Old  South 

Christmas  dinner  In  Old  Virginia! 
What  a  tempting  feast  of  Southern 
dishes, — Lynnhaven  oysters.  Princess 
Anne  turkeys,  Smithfield  hams,  cooked 
as  only  Southern  chefs  know  how! 

Sunny  days,  a  soft  lazy  breeze,  fa- 
mous golf  courses  to  test  your  skil!. 
Excellent  accommodations  at  many 
fine  hotels. 

Special  holiday  trips  have  been 
arranged.  Write  Tourist  Information 
Bureau,  Dept.  K,  Norfolk,  Va.t  for 
particulars. 

NORFOLK-PORTSMOUTH 

The  year  'round  playground 
of  the  Old  South 


CRUISES- TOURS 


Largest  Steamer 

Ever  Built  Under 
the  American  Hag 


Now.  new  comfort,  luxury, 
speed  on  The  Recreation  Route 
to  California,  via  Havana  and 
Panama  Canal  on  the  great, 
new  22,000  gross  ton 

S.S."CALIF0RNIA" 


outside,  forty-bnir  with 
Tv.ii  oprn.air  built-in  drek 
lln.    MMniAcvnt  suites  de 

Joins  S.  S.  Manchuria  anil  S.  S.  Mon- 
golia in  leml-monthly  lervice,  Jan.  28. 
Kor  information  and  literature  apply  to 
No.  I  Hioa.lway.  New  York.  (Mliees  in 
nther  pi  incipal  cities  or  S  S.  and  K.R. 


Panama  Pacific 


CLARK'S  FAMOUS  CRUISES 

Jan.  16,  If. .1,11.1  the  World  (westward), 

t-VSm  to  ss:a«Hi:  .Ian.        to  the  M.-tlitei- 
i-anean,  $600  to $1700 ;  June  30,  I*  oi  ivay— 
Mediterranean,  52  days;  jwi  to  u'WK). 
Rates  include  hotels,  guides,  drives,  fees 

Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Building,  N.Y. 


Where-  To-Go  advice  isnot  of  the  casualvarii  In 
from  any  one's  sai/-so,  but  is  vital  to  your 
satisfaction,   ft  costs  you  only  the  postage. 


Where-To-Go  is  concluded  on  the  next  2  pages 


TRAVEL 


The  jk 

GULF  4 
COAST M 

Land  of        /w  i 
Delightful  Winters  ^ 

Beckons  You  Away 
Prom  the  Snow  and 
Ice  of  the  North. 

Come  down  where  you 
can  rest  and  play  in  the 
outdoors;    enjoy  the 
fishing,  boating,  hunt- 
ing:,  golf,  tennis  or 
polo;  see  the  historic 
old  forts  and  building^ 
which  have  made  this 
one  of  America's  most 
interesting  sections. 
Splendid  hotels,  at 
moderate  prices. 
Easily  and  quickly 
reached   from  all 
parts  of  America. 
Write  today  to 
R.  D.  Pusey, 

G.P.A.  Room  600, 
9th  &  Broadway. 
Louisville,  Ky., 

for  complete  in- 

formiition  about 
the  Gulf  Coaut 
place  to 
a  place  to 
id  a  place 

to  prosper. 

LOUISVILLE  &  NASHVILLE  R.R. 

Where- To- Go  Travel  influence  is  world  wide. 


Temple  Tours 

Make  your  travel  mean  more. 


Mediterranean  Cruise-Tour 

With  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillls 
and  other  Famous  Lecturers. 

i  The  Winter  Trip  Supreme 

Sailing  January  16 
Luxurious  Cruise  with  extensive 
motoring  through  the  Wonderlands  of 

Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria  and  Arabia, 
Cedars  ot  Lebanon,  Spectacular  Petra. 
Also  North  Africa  and  Europe. 
******** 

Spring  Tours  to  Europe 

Sailing  March,  April,  May 

Modern  Steamers;  Splendid  Itinera- 
ries; .Scenic,  Historic,  Artistic  High- 
spots;  Extensive  Motoring;  Superior 
Leaders. 

Moderate  Prices. 
See  us  or  write  for  Booklets 


447-B  Park  Sq.  Bldg.,  Boston. 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


PINE  BLUFF  INN 

PINE  BLUFF,  N.  C. 

{Five  miles  from  tinehurst,S.  C.)  m 
New,  Modern,  Brick  Building,  beauti-  U] 
fully  furnished.    Every  convenience.  Ill 
Free  auto  transportation  to  and  from  [U 
u  Pinehiust  for  Golf.  Ul 
1]  Good  Quail  shooting  in  vicinity.  Rj 
^Rates  S5  to  #8  per  day  until  Feb.  15/28 j| 


For  Good  Times, 

Golf,  Riding,  Tennis,  etc. 

Enjoy  a  season  of  social  gav- 
ety  and  outdoor  sports.  Only 
l.'.j  boni  s  New  YorkCitv.thrii 
Pullmans.  Carolina  '  Hotel 
now  open.  Address  General 
Office,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

yinrhuts¥ 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


CAMDEN  S.  C. 


CAMDEN 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

TheSunshine  Town  Amid  the  Pines 
_  Warm,  yet  bracing  air,  rich  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  pines.  All 
outdoor  sports.  Hotels  and 
•  cottages  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices.  For  booklet  write 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
112  State  St.,  Camden,  S.  C. 
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DAYTONA  BEACH  FLA 


CRUISES-TOURS 


"  A  Great  Town  for  Golf ! " 

You'll  say  so  too,  after  a  winter  in  Daytona 
Beach.  Kour  excellent  courses  are  off  ered. 
The  great  Beach  itself  celebrates  this 
season  the  Silver  Anniversary  of  Motor 
Racing.  The  world's  greatestar'tists  appear 
in  concert.  Conditions  are  ideal  for  bathing, 
fishing,  tennis  and  other  sports- 
Excellent  accommodations,  good  food,  fair 
rates  and  an  un-beatable  climate. 

Clip  this  ad  and  send  it  to 
13  Daytona  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce 
DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLORIDA 


Osceola-Gramatan  &  Cottages 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

A  distinctive  hotel.  An  ideal  winter  home 
for  families.   Adjoins  golf  course.  24  cot- 
tages.     Accommodates  300.  Moderate 
rates.    Write  for  booklet. 
CHESTER  A.  WESCOTT,  Manager 


JACKSONVILLE  FLA. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA!" 


HOTEL 

GEORpE  ^jVMSHINGTCH 

Colonial  Hospitality 

Radio  in  Every  Room 

Bates:   $3.00,  S4.00,  $5.0O 

Setting  new  standards  In  policy,  facili- 
ties and  service.  Kates  posted  in  every 
room.  Tub  and  shower,  electric  fan, 
steam  heat,  and  circulating  ice  water 
in  every  room.  Centrally  located.  Oa- 
rage in  same  block.  Write  tor  booklet. 

ROBERT  KLOEPPEL,  O-wner 


The  seven  magazines  llu  Wnere-to-go  Bureau 
uses  regularly  are  all  quality  publications, 
are  welcome  visitors  monthly  in  our  best 
homes  and  influence  quality  people  everywhere 


The  seasons  are  reversed  in 
the  lands  below  the  Equator. 
Plan  now  —  leave  the  dull 
cold  days  of  winter  behind 
—revel  in  the  gayety,  the 
charm,  and  the  scenic  splen- 
dor of  Rio  de  Janeiro  — 
Montevideo — Buenos  Aires 

Fastest  Time  —  Finest  Ships 
American  Legion  Southern  Cross 
Pan  America       Western  World 

FORTNIGHTLY  SAILINGS 
All  arrangements  including 
Round  South  American 
Tours  may  be  made  with  ex- 
perienced representatives  of 
the  Line  or  any  Tourist 
Agency. 

Write  for  Travel  Booklet 

MUNSON 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 

I       67  Wall  Street.  New  York 

I 


When  writing  to  these  advertisers  will  you 
please  mention   The    Where-to-rto  Bureau  ? 


The 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


J2U  Hotel  St.  James  „T88: 

Midway  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway.  An 
hotel  of  quiet  dignity,  having  the  atmosphere  and 
appointments  of  a  well-conditioned  home.  Much 
favored  by  women  traveling  without  escort.  3  min- 
utes' walk  to  40  theatres  and  all  best  Bhnpe.  Rates 
and  booklet  on  application.      W.  Johnson  Quinn 

HOTEL  NEW  WESTON 

34  East  50th  Street 

Between  Park  and  Madison  Avenues 
Situated  in  a  quiet  and  desirable  neighborhood, 
convenient  to  theatre  and  shopping  districts.  Large 
and  comfortable  rooms.      Restaurant  a  la  carte. 
Rates  and  booklet  on  application.  


CEORCIA 


No  Winter  is  Complete 
without  a  Visit  to 

AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA 

WONDROUS  gardens — roses  in 
January.  Golf — three  magnifi- 
cent 18-hole  courses  with  grass 
greens.  Horse-back  riding — over 
roads  and  trails  that  present  new 
delights  at  every  turn.  Hotels — of 
the  character  you  are  accustomed  to. 
Climate — surpassing  that 
of  even  the  famed  Riviera! 

Before  completing  your 
plans  for  the  winter,  see 
our  new  illustrated 
booklet. 
Address : 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Augusta,  Ga. 


The  South's  Health  Resort,  Atlanta 

ew,  75-room,  fire-pro  »f 
■plica  of   Piping  Rock 
Country  Club.  Hotel  fin- 
ish tags.   Complete  for 
.agnosis,  baths,  electro- 
therapy, colontherapy, 
dietetics.    Five  acres  of 
beauty  and  diversion.  1 
mile  out  famed  Peach- 
tree.  Booklet. 

Blackman 
Health  Resort, Inc. 
2140  Peachtree  Rd.,  N.  W. 
ATLANTA,  GA. 


Church  Touring 


Reo.  8.  Paries  Cadman,  D.O. 
President 

THE  HOLY  LAND 

Egypt,  The  Mediterranean 
European  Countries 

TOURS 
at  most  economical  rates 
'  and  yet  with  every  comfort 

Lectures  on  Tour 
by  Eminent  Scholars  and 
Distinguished  Leaders  of  Thought 

Write  for  Booklet  to  the  Secretary 
Publications  Department 

CHURCH  TOURING  GUILD 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


SWITZERLAND 


When  you  are  doing  your  planning  for  any  travel 
te  to  us  rcgavding  transportation,  localities  and 
ironment,  climate,  recreations  and  the  right 
hotel.    For  space   in    our    departments  address 
The Where-to-go  Bureau,  Inc..  8  Beacon  S*.,  Boston. 


The  ATTRACTIONS 

are  not  limited  to  the 
summer  season. 


Enjoy  during  the  coming 
winter  from  6  to  8  hours' 
brilliant  sunshine  daily,  at 
altitudes  to  suit  all  constitu- 
tions. * 

Also  after  your  cruising  in 
the  Mediterranean  you  will 
want  to  partake  in 

The  Joys  of 
Winter  in  Switzerland 

Write  us  today  for  booklet 
W,  maps,  train  connections 
from  port,  or  any  other  in- 
formation. We  are  here  to 
serve  you. 

SWISS  FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 

241  Fifth  oAvenue 
T^ew  York 


CRUISES-TOURS 


GREAT 
WHITE 

FLEET 

Caribbean 
Cruises 

Twice  every  week  from  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  cruises  of  from 
10  to  24  days,  with  all  expenses 
paid,  including  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, motor  trips  and  railroad 
fares.  You  can  visit 

HAVANA  JAMAICA 
PANAMA  CANAL    COSTA  RICA 
GUATEMALA  COLOMBIAN  PORTS 
HONDURAS 

— travel  on  ships  built  especially 
for  tropical  service.  Cool,  airy  out- 
side staterooms,  good  food  and 
service  that  makes  "every  passen- 
ger a  guest."  Write  for  booklets. 

Passenger  Traffic  Department 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 
Rm.  1620, 17  Battery  PI.,  N.  Y.  C. 


*38o7fAUF0ENlA 


"via 
'Spanish  Americas' 


Days  of  delight  on  a  luxurious  Pan- 
a  Mail  liner.  Oulsirle  rooms,  Simmons  beds, 
berths.  Excellent  meals.  Music.  Swimming  Pool, 
mdry.  Deck  Games.  Through  the  Panama  Canal 
h  visits  in  South  and  Central  America  including 
litals  of  Ooatemala&Salvador.  Water-Rail  Tours 
in  V"ir  home  town  on  main  line  points  and 
k.  First  class  transportation,  meals  and  bed 
steamer.  Choice  of  rail  route  returning,  with 
i"nal  stop-overs.  Booklet  K  on  request. 


PANAMA  MAIL 
S.  S.  CO. 

10  Hanover  Square 
New  York 


Quality  Service  to  Inquirers 

WHEBE-TO-G0  offers  expert  Travel  advice  to 
readers  of  the  7  publications  we  use  monthly. 
Tins  service  is  gratis,  requiring  only  the  en- 
closure of  postage  for  our  reply  and  booklets. 


Plense  state  yonr  de 
The  Where-Ui-KO  Bureai 


res  plainly  and  write  to 
8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


BERMUDA 


Princess  Hotel 

BERMUDA 

OPEN  DECEMBER  12th 

Under  Same  Management 

Special  Holiday  Rates  until  January  15 
Cable  address:  Princess,  Bermuda 


Write  for 
booklet 


The  imperia 


Refined  familv  hotel.    All  con- 
veniences, excellent  cuisine.  R.  H 
Buckler.  Mgr  ,  Hamilton,  Bel 


FORT  MYERS  FLA. 


COME  TO 


Beautiful  Fort  Myers 


nere  is  the  county  seat  of  Lee  County— one 
of  the  most  tropical  counties  in  all  Florida. 
It  is  a  paradise  for  the  vacationist. 
1'ishingandhuntingare  attheirbest.  Miles 
of  palm-shaded  motor  drives.  Golf,  tennis, 
bathing  and  boat  ing  are  enjoyed  any  day  in 
the  year.  Accommodations  to  suit  every 
'  desire.  Reasonable  hotel  rates  prevail. 
Write  for  booklet 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Dept.  L., 
Fort  Myers,  Florida 


WHERE-TO-GO  DEPARTMENTS  ARE 


reading  tables  of  tb 
besthomcsin  N.  America.  These  magazines  unde- 
niably exert  the  most  powerful  influence  upon 
every  member  of  the  families  where  their  advice  is 
habitually  sought  and  are  on  the  reading  tallies  of 
highest  class  Homes.  Clubs  Public  Lil-raries  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  promoting  inclination  to 
travel. 

Remember— small  COPV  is  DIG  in  TF7iere-To-6o 
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(Concluded  from  page  1H\ 

LAND  TRIPS— American  (Continued) 

Southern  Pacific  Lines* 
California 

Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 
Tioga  Pass  Auto  Tour 
California  for  Tourist 
Vosemite 
Catalina  Island 
Crater  Lake 
Sunset  Route 
Oregon  Outdoors 
Sequoia  Nat'l.  Park 
Outdoor  Life  in  tile  Sierra 


Tunisia,   Morocco  (French) 


Union  Pacific  Ri/s.* 
23  4  Death  Valley 

23  5  Along  the  Union  Pacific  System 

23  7  Zion  National  Park,   Bryce  Canyon,   and  North  River  Gran 

Canyon 
239  California 

241  Yellowstone  National  Park 

Joseph  W.  Youna  Properties 
300  12  Day  Tour  to  Hollywood  by-the-Sea.  Florida 

LAND  TRIPS — Foreign 

Cunard  Line* 
198  To  and  Through  Grent  Britain 

Franco  Belpique  Tours 
30  7  Europe  by  Motor 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
251  Europe  for  the  Independent  Traveler 

French  Line* 

136  France 

137  Paris  of  Spires  and  Towers 
13  8  North  African  Motor  Tours 

139  Across  North  Africa 

140  The    Ma-gic   of   Islam — Algeria, 
The  Desert 

141  Across  the  Desert 

142  Morocco — Sunlit-Esotic-Oriental 
3  08  Tunisia 

309  Algeria 

310  Morocco 

Hamburg-American  Line* 

149  Ireland 

150  Germany 
15  1  France 

152  British  Isles 

The  Norwegian  Gov't.  Rys. 

311  Vilsingland  Vacations 
3  1  2  Norway 

313  What  You  See  from  the  Train  in  Norway 

314  Three  Towers 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb* 
193  Europe 

233  Guide  to  European  Travel 

315  Motor  Travel  in  Europe 

UNITED  STATES  TERRITORIES 

HAWAII 

Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau* 

154  Tourfax 

155  The  Story  of  Hawaii 
151!  Hawaii  National  Park 

157  Rules  and  Regulations — Descriptive 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS— American 

159  Southern  California  Year  Round  Vacation  Land  Supreme 

Del  Monte  Co.* 
205  Del  Monte  Hotel.  Del  Monte,  Calif. 
253  Glen  Springs  Hotel.  Watkins  Glen.  N.  Y. 
2117  The  Savoy-Plaza.'  New  York  City 
268  French  Lick.'  French  Lick,  Indiana 

316  The  Alexander.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

27  1  The  General  Ogelthorpe.  Savannah.  Ga. 
3  1  7  The  Palm  Beaches,  Florida 

318  Holel  Del  Mar,  Del  Mar,  Co.  Car. 

319  Miami  Beach,  Florida 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS— Foreign 

German  Railways  Information  Office* 

172  Germany — Cassel 

173  Germany — Baden.  Black  Forest  and  the  Lake  of  Constance 

174  Germany,  the  Towns  of  Northern  Bavaria 

175  German  Spas  and  Watering  Places 

Thos.  Cook  &  Sons 
275  Hotel  Plaza.  Havana.  Cuba. 

TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 

Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
20  6  Luggage 

Bankers'  Trust  Company 
223  A.  B.  A.  Travelers  Checks 

Belt  t  Howell* 
207  Filmo  Cameras 

Benson    d:  Hedges 

20  8  Cigarettes,  Cigars,  and  Smoking  Accessories 

Dean's 

209  Week-end  Boxes  of  Cake 

210  Bon  Voyage  Boxes 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.* 

211  Cine  Kodaks 

212  List  of  Eastman  Kodak  Branches  throughout  the  World 

I hu tmann* 

213  Trunks 

Rfvelation  Suitcase  Co. 

214  Revelation  Suitcases 


IF.  ir.  Winship* 
£15  Winship  Wardrobe  Trunks 


Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 

Country  Life,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the  following  booklet 
(Insert  numbers  from  list.)  From  Foreign  Countries,  except  Canad 
enclose  10c  in  stamps. 


P.  O.  Address 


State 


•Country  Life  Advertiser 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


WINTER  RESORT  NUMBER 

GARDEN  CITY,  N.  Y. 


Marmon  presents  this  month  two  new  and  extraordinary  lines  of  straight-eights  —  the  "68"  and  the 
"78",  at  $1395  and  $1895,  respectively  These  new  cars  will  be  on  view  at  leading  automobile 

shows  throughout  the  country  —z-  Straight-eight  performance  plus  real  distinction  and  charm  is 
now  to  be  had  at  moderate  cost  Prices,  f  o.  b.  Marmon  Motor  Car  Company,  Indianapolis 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A  summer  home  of  outstanding  beauty 
wonderfully  economical 


Surely  you  cannot  help  but  admire  the  trim, 
attractive  appearance  of  this  Hodgson  House. 
Here  is  a  comfortable  summer  home  which  contains 
a  big,  luxurious  living-room,  a  large  dining-room, 
kitchen,  four  bedrooms  and  bath.  This,  however, 
is  only  one  of  the  hundreds  of  plans  which  Hodg- 
son Houses  offer. 

Quite  possibly  many  attractive  summer  homes 
you  have  long  admired  are  Hodgson  Houses,  and 
these  same  houses  have  cost  the  owners  much  less 
than  if  they  had  been  built  in  the  usual  way. 

By  buying  a  Hodgson  House  you  save  the  time 
and  expense  of  architects'  plans,  the  worry  of 
building  and  the  loss  of  time  in 
construction.      Hodgson  Houses 
are  shipped  to  you  in  finished 
sections.    Once  you  have  decided 


on  your  plan  your  house  can  be  erected  in  a  few 
days  without  the  need  of  costly  skilled  labor. 
These  houses  stand  up  indefinitely  under  the  most 
severe  weather  conditions. 

There  is  a  Hodgson  plan  to  meet  your  every 
requirement.  There  are  Hodgson  play-houses  for 
children;  Hodgson  garages,  dog  kennels,  poultry 
houses,  etc.  The  Hodgson  catalog  H  gives  you 
many  interesting  photographs,  plans,  prices  and 
complete  information.  Send  for  this  interesting 
book  to-day.  E.  F.  Hodgson  Company,  1108 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  6  East 
39th  Street,  New  York  Citv;  Bradenton,  Florida. 

HODGSON  Houses 


ESTATE  FORESTRY 

WE  can  help  you  create  and  main- 
tain the  forest  on  your  estate. 
Your  woodlot  is  an  asset  to  handle  so  as 
to  give  it  beauty,  health,  increased 
growth  and  power  to  pay  dividends. 
Silviculture  is  to  forests  what  agriculture 
is  to  crops. 

Without  Obligation  Write  us  for  Advice 
JAMES  W.  SEWALL,  Consulting  Forester 
Old  Town,  Maine. 


Readers  will  do  well  to  consult  the  Architects' 
Directory  before  building 


FOR  FINE  HOUSES  SHOWN  IN 
TWO  BOOKS 

MR.  CHILD  plans  and  supervises  residences  throughout 
the  East  and  South,  and  these  books  show  representative 
examples  of  his  work. 

"COLONIAL  HOUSES"  13^x19  inches,  27  two-story 
designs.  $15,000  to  $300,000  to  erect.  Price  $5.00  de- 
livered. 

"STUCCO  HOUSES"  (cloth)  14"  x  26".  24  designs 
mostly  two-story,  $15,000  to  $140,000  to  erect.  Price 
$10.00  delivered. 

Each  Contains:  Exterior  Views,  Plans,  Descriptions, 
Estimates. 

Send  check  or  call  and 
see  the  books 

Henry  T.  Child,  Architect 

Suite  1217,  280  Madison  Avenue,  at  40th  Street,  New  York 


"Modern  Farm  Building" 

The  only  authoritative  BOOK  on  the  Subject 

Many  plans  and  photographs  of  cow  bams,  horse  stables,  dairies,  chicken 
houses,  dog  kennels,  and  farm  cottages  suitable  for  the  country  estate. 
Purchase  direct  from  Author 

$4.20  Including  ALFRED  HOPKINS    415  Lexington 

postage  ARCHITECT  Ave.  New  York 

ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT 

Expert  in  all  branches  of  horticulture,  agriculture,  landscape 
and  development  work. 

Middle  aged,  energetic  and  reliable.  Desires  position  for 
coming  season.    State  particulars  and  location. 

SUPERINTENDENT 

Box  65  Ossining,  New  York 

WAT  ERWEEDS 

Removed  easily  and  effectively  from 
any  lake,  pond  or  river.  Write  for 
particulars. 

ASCHERT  BROS. 
309  E.  36th  St.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Country  Club 
Business  Manager 

Experienced  business  manager  wanted  for 
large  country  club  in  Baltimore.  Must  be 
capable  of  supervising  all  employees.  State 
experience,  age  and  salary  desired.  Address 
Club,  %  Milbourne  Advertising  Agency, 
Munsey  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FARM  SUPERINTENDENT 

Able  executive,  skilled  in  all  branches  of  live-stock 
raising  and  farm  management,  now  open  for  en- 
gagement.  Lifetime  experience  in  solving  agricul- 
tural problems  and  capable  of  putting  a  farm  on  a 
paying  basis.    Correspondence  invited. 

A.  M.  BERRY,  368  Bronson  Ave.,       Ottawa,  Canada 

Position  Wanted 

Superintendent  or  Farm  Manager 

Position  wanted  by  married  man,  47,  as  Superintendent  or  Manager  of 
modern,  up-to-date  estate.  Lifelong  experience  of  farming  in  all  its 
branches;  familiar  with  A.  R.  O.  work  and  handling  purebred  stock. 
Well  educated,  practical  and  economical.  Presently  employed;  ready 
April  or  May.  References.  Give  full  particulars,  wages,  etc.,  in 
first  letter. 

Box  1352.    c;  Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Japanese  dlarticn 
anii  ixocfeerp 

Laid  Out  in  Short  Time. 
T.  R.  OTSUKA 

721  K  of  P  Building 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


COMPLETE 

IMPROVEMENT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICE 
FOR  THE  COUNTRY  PLACE 


ROBERT  WALLACE  DICKENSON 

ARCHITECTURE  P4JB4L  ENGINEERING  AGRICULTURE 

CARNEGIE  AVENVE  AT39TH  PLACE  CLEVELAND  OHIO 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  and  BYRE 


By  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 

Photographs  by  Strohmeyer  and  others 


MANY  years  of  watching  exhibi- 
tions of  dairy  cattle  have 
revealed  no  such  show  herd 
as  that  of  Mr.  William  H.  Williams, 
fitted  and  exhibited  by  his  manager, 
Kenneth  C.  Sly.  Especially  noteworthy 
were  the  females,  chief  among  them 
being  the  celebrated  Shuttle  wick 
Levity.  She  was,  of  course,  undisputed 
grand  champion  wherever  shown.  With 
her  half  sister  she  was  first  prize  pro- 
duce of  dam,  the  second  prize  produce 
of  dam  going  to  her  own  two  progeny. 

At  the  risk  of  incurring  the  wrath  of 
some  Guernsey  breeders,  which  we 
have  done  before,  we  venture  the  opin- 
ion that  Shuttlewick  Levity,  as  a  show 
cow  and  as  a  brood  cow,  is  not  the 
equal  of  her  dam,  Langwater  Levity; 
but  this  is  only  to  be  expected,  for  in 
cattle  as  in  human  beings,  marked 
superiority  rarely  breeds  on.  The  drag 
of  the  race  is  ever  present.  Intelli- 
gent breeders  have  long  since  discarded  as  false 
the  glib  assumption  that  like  begets  like.  Were 
this  assumption  true,  breeding  superior  animals 
would  be  infinitely  more  simple.  Consider  how  few 
grand  champion  cows  of  any  of  the  major  dairy 
breeds  or  how  many  world's  record  milk  or  fat  pro- 
ducers have  passed  on  their  superiority  to  their 
progeny. 

"PERN'S  Rochette  Noble  193011,  for  the  second 
A  time  in  his  life  has  been  awarded  the  grand 
championship  at  the  National  Dairy  Show.  In 
qualifying  for  this  highest  show-ring  award,  he  met 
and  defeated  the  greatest  Jersey  bulls  in  the  country. 
Incidentally,  the  bulls  providing  most  competition  at 
the  National  Show  were  his  two  half-brothers. 
Championship  honors  are  not  new  to  Rochette  how- 
ever, for  in  1925  he  won  his  first  grand  championship 
ribbon,  and  prior  to  that,  (in  1923)  he  was  junior 
champion  at  the  National  Dairy  Show. 

Mr.  P.  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen  of  Morristown,  N.  J., 
is  the  owner  of  Fern's  Rochette  Noble,  and  this  was 
the  sixth  consecutive  year  that  a  bull  owned  by  him 
has  won  the  grand  championship.  Last  year  a  half- 
brother,  Oxford  Wexford  Noble,  won  the  purple, 
and  for  three  consecutive  years,  1922,  1923,  and 
1924,  Fern's  Wexford  Noble,  the  sire  of  Rochette, 
was  invincible. 

Rochette  is  an  exceptional  example  of  Jersey  type, 
carrying  plenty  of  scale  and  being  very  straight  over 
the  back.  His  style,  masculinity,  and  refinement 
made  him  a  very  popular  grand  champion.  Produc- 
tion records  figure  prominently  in  his  pedigree.  His 
dam,  Rochette's  Princess,  has  a  record  of  933  pounds 


A  remarkably  good  photograph  of  {our  outstanding 
sons  of  Langwater  Holliston,  famous  Guernsey  sire, 
the  property  of  Daniel  G.  Tenney 


of  butterfat,  and  his  sire's  dam  was  formerly  the 
highest  record  imported  cow  with  a  record  of  958 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Breeders  will  now  await  with 
interest  the  development  of  his  progeny,  for  with 
such  an  inheritance  much  will  be  expected. 

/BRIEVE  Hall  Blonde's  Segunda  655966  won  the 
^"-^  purple  at  the  recent  National  Dairy  Show  held  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.  This  is  the  highest  show-ring  award 
possible  for  any  Jersey  cow  to  attain,  and  it  was 
only  after  defeating  a  class  of  twenty-five  of  the 
grandest  cows  of  the  breed  that  Segunda  finally 
triumphed.  Many  of  the  defeated  cows  had  won 


Horace  W.  Norton  Jr.,  recently  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Advanced  Registry  of  the 
Ilolstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 


championships  at  their  respective  state 
fairs,  and  a  tenth-place  ribbon  was  no 
disgrace  in  such  competition. 

It  was  especially  fitting  that  a 
Southern  Jersey  owned  in  Tennessee 
should  win  this  year,  as  this  was  the 
first  time  that  a  city  in  the  South  has 
been  the  scene  of  a  National  Dairy 
Show.  Mr.  Herbert  Farrell  of  Nash- 
ville is  the  owner  of  this  remarkable 
cow,  and  both  he  and  Mrs.  Farrell  feel 
justly  proud  of  her  accomplishments. 

Segunda,  as  she  is  called,  is  quite  a 
large  cow,  and  breeders  at  the  ringisde 
unanimously  pronounced  her  one  of 
the  greatest  examples  of  type  ever 
seen  in  the  Jersey  breed.  She  was  sired 
by  the  purebred  Jersey  bull,  Blonde's 
Golden  Oxford,  and  it  is  significant 
that  this  bull  was  also  the  sire  of  the 
cow  winning  the  championship  at  the 
1926  National  Dairy  Show.  The  day 
following  the  show,  Segunda  presented 
her  owner  with  a  beautiful  heifer  calf.  Now  she 
has  been  entered  on  Register  of  Merit  test,  and 
will  endeavor  to  prove  that  beautiful  cows  are 
also  profitable  from  a  producing  standpoint. 

A  T  THE  National  Dairy  Show  recently  held  in 
Memphis,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  features 
was  the  exhibit  of  proven  daughters  of  the  Jersey 
bull,  Oakwood  D.'s  Fox.  These  four  cows,  owned  by 
Mr.  R.  L.  Shuford  of  Newton,  N.  C,  were  entered 
in  the  proven-sire  class. 

Their  sire,  Oakwood  D.'s  Fox,  is  one  of  the  five 
Medal  of  Merit  bulls  of  the  Jersey  breed,  and  the 
only  one  in  the  South  to  qualify  for  this  award.  His 
daughters  have  uniformly  proven  themselves  to  be 
exceptional  producers.  Two  of  the  daughters,  Red 
Lady  and  D.'s  Beautiful  Fern,  were  full-sisters. 
Red  Lady,  in  particular,  attracted  the  greatest 
crowds  of  any  exhibit  at  the  show.  Her  record  of 
1,028  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year  is  the  highest 
ever  made  in  the  South  by  a  cow  of  any  breed. 
Everyone  was  anxious  to  see  the  champion  cow  of 
Dixie.  She  has  qualified  for  two  Medals  of  Merit  for 
production,  and  is  again  on  test.  D.'s  Beautiful 
Feim  has  just  finished  her  first  lactation  period  with  a 
total  of  more  than  700  pounds  of  fat.  The  third 
sister,  Oakwood  Fox  Annie,  has  also  qualified  for 
the  Medal  of  Merit  award  with  a  record  of  865 
pounds  of  fat,  while  the  fourth  one,  Oakwood  D.'s 
Brownie  2d,  has  a  record  of  523  pounds  of  fat  in  305 
days  as  a  two-year-old. 

The  fact  that  all  of  these  cows,  together  with  their 
sires  and  dams,  were  bred,  developed,  and  tested  by 
a  practical  farmer,  is  remarkable.  It  illustrates  real 


Left.    The   Shorthorn  hull, 
Maxzvalton    Mack,  senior 
herd  sire  at  Galfredson 
Farms,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Right.  Langwater  Jethro,  one 
of  the  herd  sires  at  Caumset! 
Farm,  the  property  of  Mar- 
shall Field,  Esq.,  at  Hunting- 
ton. Long  Island,  where  John 
S.  Clark,  formerly  of  Mixter 
Farm,  is  manager 
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f^Mail  This  COUPON  TODAyP|| 

||     LOUDEN,  3827  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Send  me  postpaid,  without  charge  or  obligation,  I B 

blue-print  barn  plan  suggestions.  i» 

I  expect  to  □  build  or  □  remodel  a  barn  for  ' » 

gj                         cows   bull  young  |§ 

■ stock   horses.  ia 

Will  begin  about   If 

I (date)  |S 
I  am  also  interested  in: 

□  Steel  Stalls                 □  Cupolas  f 

□  Steel  Stanchions           □  Ventilating  Systems  81 

□  Water  Bowls                □  Power  Hoists  1 

□  Manure  Carriers  □  Hay  Forks  ||| 
O  Feed  Carriers              □  Hay  Carriers  « 

□  Feed  Truck  □  Barn  Door  Hangers  § 
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how  have  a  barn  with 

the  drudgery  left  out/ 


Clip  the  coupon  at  the  top  of  this  page — fill  it  in — and 
mail  it  right  now  for  the  most  helpful  information  on  barn 
building  and  remodeling  that  has  ever  come  before  you. 
No  charge.  No  obligation  whatever. 

We  do  not  build  barns.  We  do  not  sell  lumber.  Our 
purpose  is  to  help  you  plan  the  building  and  get  the  best 
possible  barn  for  the  money  put  into  it. 

Whether  you  are  building  a  new  barn  or  remodeling  an 
old  one  the  Louden  Barn  Plan  Department  will  gladly 
help  you  to — save  waste  of  lumber  and  labor  in  building 


— arrange  the  new  barn  to  save  hours  of  time  and  thou- 
sands of  needless  steps  each  year  in  feeding,  cleaning  and 
watering — provide  adequate,  roomy  mow  capacity 
— establish  proper  floor  levels — decide  best  type  of  roof 
construction — or  solve  any  other  building  problem. 

Over  15,000  barns  have  been  built  from  Louden  plans. 
Just  tell  us  the  number  and  kind  of  stock  you  have  and 
when  you  intend  to  build  or  remodel.  We  will  send  you 
free  of  obligation  blue-print  plan  suggestions  to  fit  your 
needs.  Send  the  coupon! 


E3 


LABOR-SAVING 
BARN  EQUIPMENT 


End  Barn  Cleaning  Drudgery 


"All  Through,  Dad-It  Only  Takes  Half  the  Time 
and  Half  the  Work  Now!" 


Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  not  only  make  the  cows  more  comfort- 
able and  more  productive,  but  effect  a  big  saving  in  the  work.  You'll  realize 
that  when  you  are  freed  from  the  drudgery  of  taking  care  of  cows  in  the  old 
fashioned  unsanitary  wooden  stalls 

With  Louden  Stalls  your  cows  are  quickly  stanchioned  and  released.  And 
your  cows  have  real  "pasture-comfort"  in  the  barn,  which  makes  big  milk 
yields.  Leading  farmers  and  dairymen  will  tell  you  so.  Help  cows  yield  every 
drop  of  milk  and  every  cent  of  profit  possible  from  each  pound  of  feed.  Can 
be  used  with  built-up  manger  curb  which  saves  waste  of  many  pounds  of 
feed  each  year. 

The  tubing  of  Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  is  high  carbon  open- 
hearth — the  most  durable  steel  for  this  purpose.  Fittings  are  of  malleable 
iron,  with  a  certified  strength  of  5000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Correctly  de- 
signed. Free  from  dirt-collecting  attachments.  Send  foi  illustrated  folder 


You'll  be  interested  in  the  latest  news  about  Louden  Stalls  and  Stanchions.  The 
coupon  will  bring  that  too— how  they  save  time  and  labor  in  taking  care  of  cows 
and  give  cows  real  pasture  comfort  in  the  barn — comfort  that  makes  more  milk. 

You'll  want  to  know  about  Louden  Water  Bowls  which  banish  that  cold,  dis- 
agreeable job  of  turning  the  cows  out  twice  a  day  to  shiver  down  a  drink  of  icy 
tank  water— and  p^y  for  themselves  the  first  winter  in  increased  milk  production. 
And  the  Louden  Manure  Carrier  that  makes  boy's  play  out  of  barn  cleaning. 
Takes  out  12  bushels  at  a  load. 

Here's  what  other  farmers  say: 

"We  have  two  barns  Louden  equipped.  We  think,  and  neighbors  say.  they  are 
better  than  any  others. "  — H  G.  Wiley,  Holmen.Wis.  *  "Louden  Manure  Carrier 
is  the  greatest  labor  saver  on  this  or  any  other  farm." — R.  S.  McDonald,  Lake- 
wood, N.J  •  "Pleased  with  my  new  barn  equipment.  The  best  — that's  Louden. 
I've  tried  others." —  Hugh  F.  Whitney,  Pulaski,  N.  Y 

Pay*from-lncome  Plan 

We  have  an  Easy  Payment  Plan  for  the  installation  of  this  better  equipment. 
Ask  us  for  details.  Check  the  coupon  for  illustrated  descriptive  matter  on  Steel 
Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Manure  Carriers,  Feed  Carriers  and  Trucks,  Water  Bowls, 
Steel  Pens,  Manger  Divisions,  Bull  Staff,  Cupolas,  Ventilating  Systems,  Hog 
House  Equipment.  Hav  Unloading  Tools,  Power  Hoists,  Barn  and  Garage  Door 
Hangers— "Everything  for  the  Barn."  Don't  put  it  off.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

The  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

3827  Court  Street  (Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 

ALBANY         BOSTON         NEW  YORK         PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH 
TOLEDO      CHICAGO       ST  PAUL      LOS  ANGELES 
Canadian  Factory.  Quelph,  Ontario,  Canada 


Whv  go  on  loadir 
nure  —  lifting,  bal 
dling  them  out  < 
much  easier  to  i 
loads  at  one  trip 
rung  Louden  Ma 
to  a  load  An  ea: 
clean  vour  barn  w 
b\  a  man  with  a 
hoist,  durable  tra 
Greatest  Manure 
ket    Use  coupon 


g  wheelbarrowluls  of  ma* 
incing,  straining  and  trun- 
me  by  one — when  it  is  so 
oil  out  five  wheelbarrow 
>vith  this  big,  smooth-run- 
nure  Carrier?  12  bushels 
a  push.  A  boy  can  easily 
ith  it  in  half  the  time  spent 
wheelbarrow  Worm  ceai 
:k,  heavy  spot-welded  tub 
Carrier  value  on  the  mar- 
tor  folder  and  prices. 


Cows  Make  More  Milk  With 
Louden  Water  Bowls 

Increase  milk  flow  at  once  Reported  gains 
from  10%  to  40%  Pay  for  themselves  and 
a  profit  besides,  before  first  winter  is  over. 
Lengthen  lactation  period  Save  turning 
cows  out  to  water  in  zero  weather  Prevent 
spread  of  disease  from  cow  tc  cow  through 
water.    Use  coupon  for  booklet  and  prices. 
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progress  in  constructive  breeding 
and  demonstrates  conclusively  the 
value  of  using  good  purebred  bulls 
in  building  up  a  high  producing 
herd. 

TTORACE  W.  NORTON,  Jr.,  of 
Lansing,  Mich.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  Advanced 
Registry  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America  to  succeed 
Malcolm  H.  Gardner  who  is  retiring 
from  that  office  at  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  it  was  announced  by 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
following  A  recent  meeting  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  Norton  is  well  known  to  the 
industry,  having  been  for  many 
years  a  breeder  of  Holsteins  and 
an  officer  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  has  long  been  a  leader 
in  Holstein  affairs  in  Michigan, 
and  has  much  to  do  in  the  development  of  the 
breed  in  that  state.  He  has  been  the  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Michigan  since  1921. 

Malcolm  H.  Gardner,  known  to  every  Holstein 
breeder  as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  breed,  has 
served  as  superintendent  for  twenty-three  years 
and  has  rendered  active  service  to  the  Holstein 
industry  during  all  of  these  years. 

'T^HE  turf  and  the  bloodstock  breeding  industry 
sustained  a  great  loss  through  the  death  of 
James  Cox  Brady,  who  raced  in  the  name  of  the 
Hamilton  Farm  and  was  the  owner  of  Dixiana,  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  the  many  thoroughbred  nurseries 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lexington,  Ky. 

Although  but  forty-five  years  of  age,  Mr.  Brady 
had  taken  a  leading  place  in  the  world 
of  philanthropy,  finance,  and  sport. 
His  benefactions  embraced  institu- 
tions and  individuals.  His  charities 
were  as  general  as  they  were  unosten- 
tatious. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Brady  as  a 
husbandman  and  a  sportsman  had  a 
much  more  intimate  insight  into  his 
character,  for  he  was  at  his  best  when 
doing  good  for  others,  or  indulging  in 
his  passion  for  the  general  outdoors 
with  its  manifold  activities. 

The  late  sportsman  had  been  a  life- 
long lover  of  horses,  but  until  a  few 
years  ago  his  interests  had  been  held 
chiefly  by  the  Hackney  pony  and 
hunter  types.  At  his  5,000-acre 
Hamilton  Farm  in  New  Jersey  he 
bred  many  prize  winners  from  the 
noted  stallion  Hamilton  Model  and  a 
choice  band  of  imported  mares.  Year 
after  year  his  Hackneys  swept  the 
boards  at  the  National  Horse  Show  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  and  at  other 


ous  Scotch  dairy  breed,  the  Ayrshire,  seems  quite  appropriate  for  this 
Seen  at  the  Lake  Placid  Club  with  the  Sentinel  Range  in  the  background 


exhibitions.  The  half  and  three-quarter  bred  hunters 
from  Hamilton  Farm  were  equally  successful,  as  the 
hundreds  of  cups  and  ribbons  in  the  trophy  room  of 
the  $300,000  stable  at  Gladstone  attest. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  purchases 
of  bloodstock  by  Mr.  Brady  was  the  yearling  filly 
War  Feathers  by  Man  O'War  out  of  Tuscan  Red  by 
William  Rufus,  for  whom  he  gave  $50,500  at  auction 
in  1926.  Though  tried  most  highly,  this  (illy  was  kept 
out  of  competition,  except  on  one  occasion,  through 
sickness  and  lameness.  Mr.  Brady  was  strong  in  his 
faith  that  she  would  ultimately  make  good,  and  was 
looking  forward  to  seeing  her  race  in  1928,  when  he 
was  stricken  with  pneumonia.  War  Feathers  made  a 
great  impression  as  a  yearling  on  such  good  British 
judges  as  Gerald  H.  Deane,  Major  Featherston- 
haugh,  Lord  Airlie  and  Sir  Delves  Broughton  when 


At  the  ring-side  during  Jersey  judging  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition 


they  inspected  her  at  Saratoga. 

There  are  twenty-seven  mares  at 
Dixiana.  These  include  daughters 
of  Tracery,  Bachelor's  Double, 
Orby,  Star  Shoot,  Archaic,  Roi 
Herode,  Fair  Play,  McKinley, 
Sweeper  2nd,  McGee,  Ultimus, 
Hourless,  Wrack,  and  other  repre- 
sentative sires  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  Several  of  these  mares  are 
in  foal  to  Epinard,  who  is  domiciled 
at  Dixiana  at  the  present  time,  but 
is  to  return  to  France  at  the  close  of 
the  season  of  1928.  Others  have 
been  mated  with  St.  James,  Whisk- 
broom  2nd,  Black  Toney,  North 
Star  III,  Sir  Galahad  II,  Stefan  the 
Great,  Tryster.  and  Mad  Hatter. 

Despite  his  many  other  activities, 
Mr.  Brady  was  a  husbandman  of 
note,  Hamilton  Farm  being  famous 
for  the  quality  of  its  Hereford  cattle, 
with  Woodford  and  Anxiety  blood, 
maintained  for  beef  and  show  pur- 
poses. Hamilton  Farm  flocks  of 
Dorsets  added  to  the  fame  of  the  establishment.  Both 
sheep  and  cattle  won  numerous  championships  and 
other  awards  at  state  fairs  throughout  the  East  and 
Middle  West.  The  farm  is  also  noted  for  the  quality 
of  its  police  dogs,  the  kennel  being  headed  by  the 
international  champions  Hamilton  Erich  V.  Grafen- 
werth  and  Anni  V.  Humboldtpark. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  both  the  racing  stable 
and  the  breeding  stud  founded  by  Mr.  Brady  will  be 
carried  on.  The  horses  in  training  have  been  leased 
to  C.  J.  FitzGerald,  who  has  managed  the  thorough- 
bred interests  of  the  late  sportsman.  The  horses  will 
race  as  heretofore  in  the  name  and  colors  of  Hamilton 
Farm,  until  such  time  as  the  only  son  and  namesake 
of  the  late  sportsman  comes  of  age.  The  junior 
Brady,  who  is  now  a  student  at  Yale,  is  a  fine  ama- 
teur rider  and  inherits  his  father's  love  for  a  good 
horse. 

Though  James  Cox  Brady  has 
passed,  posterity  will  no  doubt  honor 
his  memory  as  a  breeder  and  sports- 
man whose  ideals  were  of  the  highest. 


pOGIS  99TH'S  DUKE  a  purebred 
A  Jersey  bull  owned  by  Randall 
H.  Anderson  of  West  Austintown, 
O.,  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal 
by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
of  New  York.  Thirteen  daughters  of 
this  sire  have  completed  official  pro- 
duction tests  and  have  qualified  for 
four  gold  medals  and  six  silver  medals. 
A  sire  automatically  becomes  a  gold 
medal  bull  when  three  of  his  daugh- 
ters win  gold  medals.  In  the  past 
twenty-four  years  only  fifty-seven 
bulls  have  won  this  gold  medal  rating. 
Twelve  of  the  daughters  of  Pogis 
99th 's  Duke  were  tested  as  junior 
two-year-olds  and  they  have  the 
splendid  average  of  545  pounds  of 
butterfat. 


Lef  l .  This  Jersey  cow, 
Killingly  Owl  Suzanna,  pro- 
duced 12,368  pounds  of  milk, 
772.78  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
505  days  as  a  senior  three- 
year-old.  This  is  a  world  re- 
cord in  this  division.  The 
property  of  Killingly  Farm, 
Barre,  Mass. 


Right.  A  typical  specimen  of 
the  splendid  Guernsey  cows 
at  Mr.  R.  Lawrence  Benson's 
Coventry  Farm,  which  is  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  She  is  the 
Imp.  King's  Cup  winner, 
Gem's  Ruby  of  IJogue 
Jehannet 
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he 

nfinished  Story 

ie  girl  koI  $6  a  week  — 
d  was  lonely.  "Piggy" 
you  know  liis  kind  -was 
pting  downstairs.  He 
ew  where  music  and 
ampagne  could  be  had 
il  that  night  she  didn't 
.  Thai  was  lxird  Kitch- 
er's  doing.  Hut  another 
;|i I — * >.  Henry  tells  about 
in  one  of  his  inimitable 
iries. 


wish  This  Story 
jr  Yourself 

*w  York  had  seemed  so 
mderful — art  had  seem- 
so  bit:— but  New  York 
med  a  cold  shoulder — art 
oved  hard  and  bitter, 
one  in  a  big  city,  at 
e  end  of  her  resources, 
e  was  too  weary  to  cry. 
lis  special  day  she  went 
it  to  seek— not  glory  or 
me — but  just  for  some- 
ing  to  eai.  She  found — 
it  let  the  story  be  told  by 
Henry. 


o  Love,  Honor 
nd  Obey 

e  was  a  little,  short, 
imptious  looking  man  and 
d!  So  all  Newport  was 
eet rifled  when  Miss  Van 
resser  married  him — "Old 
eaupree — that,  shrivelled 
p  little  old  Beaupree" — 
liss  Van  Dresser  being 
?autiful  and  lovable  and 
'  unquestioned  social  sta- 
is.  From  mouth  to  mouth 
BW  the  query  —  "Why?" 
nly  one  person  knew  it 
as  because  she  had  shut 
er  heart  to  everything 
ut  one  thing.  But  the  un- 
tpected  happened,  as  it 
[ways  does  in  a  story  by 
'.  Henry. 


Vhen  the 

iattlesnake  Struck! 

udge — When  you  sent  me 
ip  for  four  years,  you 
ailed  me  a  rattlesnake, 
rtayhe  I  am  one — anyhow 
rou  hear  me  rattling  now. 
)ne  year  after  1  got  to 
he  pen.  my  daughter  died 
>f — well,  they  said  il  was 
lisgrace  ami  poverty  to- 
gether. You've  got  a 
laughter.  Judge,  and  I'm 
roing  to  make  you  know 
tow  it  feels  to  lose  one. 
I'm  free  now.  and  I  guess 
['ve  turned  rattlesnake  all 
ight.  Look  out  when  I 
strike. 

Yours  respectfully. 
Rattlesnake, 
rhat   is  the  beginning  of 
sne  of  the  stories  by  O. 
Henry. 


The  Moth  and  the 
Bright  Flame 

For  the  first  time  —  this 
girl  starved  of  pleasure  and 
prettj  clothes  looked  into 
I  hr  dance  hall,  yellowed, 
lighted  and  noisy— but  gay 
—  gay  and  filled  with  girls 
and  men  —  who  to  her 
loneliness    looked  good. 

That   night    sin'  w.  iil  anil 

then  Inn  In  0  Henry 
tell  you  the  rest  of  the 
story. 


The  Complete  JV orks  of 

X    When  the  Police 

OB   ■  ■■  ^  ■  P%"%ujr        Cut  In 
wL^^^MME       H  Hi  sunny 

mmm  I  V  on 

m/     mm       mm     WmMmm   mm        mi  m  mm 

police,  black,  grim.    To  the 

-»  7-  7-v       7  7  *     7         7     *         f\  T7~     7  /  man  it  seemed  as  though 

Now  Published  in  Une  volume!  aspiS 3  m^z 

the  girl  knew  better  and  so 

-       -  m  m  1  will  you  when  you  read  this 

and  the  price  is  only  ™Hen?y.everyday  life 

NO  ONE  else  ever  found  tkks    f\  ft  Do  You  Know 

such  fascinating,  /LD  ^^^^^BB  ^Bf««  O.Henry's  m  .  ^ 

riant  stories  l<>  It'll,  or  told  tjm                 H    ^AW  \tmw  New  York?  N  kS^SfJ 

them  with  such  sympathy                     Amm    mum                  i     i  •               c  M 

and  humor -the  kind  of                  jm4mW    m9m9mW  "   ™»  th",         town   °f  U»M  3/ 

humor  thai   smiles  at  life  pre-Volstead,  pre-war  days. 

if           i                    „~                 AmW  Here    his    best   work    was  \^£SF&<f2/ 

itself,  mingles  your  amuse-              AWmf  EMM-^i^ 

.,,        '   ,             ■              kmm   (  one  and   here  he   loved  **** 

mt'iit  wilh  your  tears,  and  BSBmBMI 

nlucks  at  vour  heartstrings             M  best  to  wander  °   n,Shts-  If  this  Happened 

plucks  at  > our  heartstrings.             BdBKBBBI  like  the  good  caliph  Haroun  on  Your 

Short,  pointed,  witty—        Examine  It  7  Days  Free         al  Raschid,  in  search  of  Wedding  Night! 

sprinkled  with  vivid  slang                                                   adventure.    Here  he  met  ghe  had  gone  to  ehange 

and  always  carrying  the  punch  of  that  un-  "Fuzzy,"  the  dilapidated  gentleman  being  ^'Lwe— 

expected  twist  at  the  end,  0.  Henry's  tales  sent  home  in  the  millionaire's  car-"Mazie  J£*J^J"UK1£ 

always  leave  you  gasping  with  delighted  sur-  who  was  "eighteen  and  a  saleslady  in  the  ^^^-.ndto  best 

prise  at  the  unforeseen  climax.     And  no  gent's  gloves"— and  dozens  ol  others— now  have  done?  what  did  he 

matter  who  the  characters  are— shop  girls,  all  vividly  alive  forever  in  his  brilliant  pages.  ^nd  out  from  ^  8tory. 

hoboes,  actors,  policemen,  thieves,  clubmen  or  0.  Henry  knew  and  loved  his  New  York  well. 

stenographers— O.Henry  lays  bare  their  souls,  He  waved  a  wand  over  its  sordid  realities  , 

and  makes  your  heart  beat  in  sympathy  and  and  it  became  a  city  of  supreme  mystery  and  , 

understanding.     No  wonder  millions  have  romance.  / 

become  "0.  Henry  fans."                                                                 _ T___.  / 

SEND  NO  MONEY  / 

And  now  these  stories— over  270  of  them  You  will  pick  up  this  beautiful  volume  / 

—every  one  the  master  ever  wrote— have  evening  after  evening,  for  months  sure  of  t 

been  collected  into  one  volume  of  nearly  flj  entertainment  every  time.    Remember,  / 

1 100  pages,  printed  on  the  new  opaque  thin  here  ig  eyery  word  q  Henry  ever  wrote—  / 

paper,  beautifully  bound  in  cloth;  although  the  "complete  works"   that  fill   eighteen         /  NELSON 

the  type  used  is  larger  than  ordinary  news-  regular_sized  volumes  in  the  standard  edition,      /  *%^f££Y' 

paper  type,  the  volume  is  only  1|  inches  costing  several  times  the  price  of  this  volume     /       Dept.  H-21 

thick!    And  the  price  is  only  $2.98.  —yours  for  only  $2.(>i!.  plus  a  few  cents    /  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

postage.    Send  no  money.    Just  pay  the     /   Please  send  me  the 

No  one  knew  better  than  0.  Henry  how  ^man  who  delivers  the  book.  Keep  and    /  ^^ta^S&g  273 

to  hold  the  reader  in  suspense.    With  a  glow  rea(j  ^  stories  for  a  week,  then  if  you    /  st0ries,  in  one  volume.  I 

of  pleasure  you  will  breathlessly  read  on  to  can 

bring  yourself  to  part  with  the     /   will  pay  the  postman  $2.98 

the  surprising  climax  of  "A  Municipal  Re-  volume,  return  it  and  you  will  receive    ,  J^SSf  m"5Siey  at 

port"  or  "The  Gift  of  the  Magi."    With  y0ur  money  back.    Act  to-day,  for    y  once  if  I  return  the  book  within 

increasing  dread  you  will  await  the  tragic  the  response  to  this  announcement    *    a  week  .^>*s^iP*vr0utside 

conclusion  of  "The  Furnished  Room."    And  from  the  thousands  of  0.  Henr)     /   U.  S.  $3.48  cash  with  order. 

you  will  suddenly  explode  with  mirth  over    jovers  wji]  sure^  exhaust  the    /  Name  

the  topsy-turvy  finish  of  "Jeff  Peters  as  a    present  edition,  and  quickly !    /  Address  

Personal  Magnet."    0.  Henry  never  wrote  a  / 

poor  story!    You  will  compare  them  by  say-  N bLbU /     J{  —  -  -  bt,ailtiiul  lul',  library 

ing  "one  is  better  than  another."  This  volume  JJUUnLr.iJA.  I ,  list..     i  |_j  (.he(,k  here  and  paY  the  poslnian  $3.98. 

Offers  a  feast  of  reading  lit  for  t  he  gods.  Garden  City             N.  Y.    /            <  >utside  U.  S.  $4.98  cash  with  order. 
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It's  really 
amazingly  simple 

THIS  simplified  General  Electric  Refrigerator 
w  orks  automatically,  economically.  It  needs 
no  attention  —  not  even  oiling.  Inside  the  her- 
metically sealed  casing  there  is  a  permanent 
supply  of  oil. 

The  all-in-one  icing  unit  is  merely  lowered  into 
the  top  of  the  specially  designed  cabinet.  There 
is  no  assembling,  no  plumbing  to  be  done. 
There  are  no.  pipes,  drains,  fans  or  belts.  The 
unit  is  intact.  It  just  has  to  be  plugged  into 
any  electric  outlet.  Instantly  it  starts. 

And  quietly,  economically,  it  gives  you  scientific 
refrigeration.  Cuts  down  your  marketing  prob- 
lems, your  cooking  tasks.  It  was  for  this  that 
the  skilled  engineers  of  General  Electric  worked 
—over  a  period  of  fifteen  years— worked  to  pro- 
duce the  simplest  of  all  refrigerators. 

You  will  want  to  know  more  about  this  new- 
day  refrigerator.  You  will  want  to  see  the  vari- 
ous models.  Write  us  today  for  booklet  1-M 
which  is  interesting  and  completely  descriptive. 

GENERAL  ©ELECTRIC 

Refrigerator 

ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATION  DEPARTMENT  of  GENERAL  ELECTRIC.  COMPANY 
HANNA  BUILDING  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


TALK    OF    THE  OFFIC1 

FEBRUARY    GOOD  CHEER 

CASTING  our  eyes  backward  at  the  turn  of  the  vea 
we  find  that  our  Interior  Decorating  numbers  a 
ways  seem  to  be  the  most  popular  of  all  our  speci; 
numbers.  We  suppose  it  is  because  our  homes  are  neare: 
to  our  hearts  and  most  of  us  are  always  glad  of  a  helpfi 
hint  as  to  how  we  can  change  and  improve  our  homes.  An 
it  is  fascinating  to  peep  into  other  people's  homes  and  sf 
the  good  taste  in  furnishing  and  decorating  that  prevai 
therein. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn,  therefore,  that  01 
February  issue  is  the  big  Winter  Decorating  Number  an 
that  in  its  pages  they  will  find  not  only  an  immense  amour 
of  interesting  material  but  many  a  useful  hint  for  the: 
own  problems.  The  number  opens  with  an  article  illu! 
trated  by  Roger  Wearne  Ramsdell  in  full  color  on  applyin 
Regency  principles  to  decorating  the  home,  describing 
most  successful  example  near  Philadelphia.  Regency  : 
coming  into  such  a  vogue  nowadays  that  an  article  o 
this  subject,  supplementing  a  previous  article  which  w 
published  early  last  year,  should  be  of  the  greatei 
interest. 

Esther  Singleton  carries  out  the  decorative  note  in  he 
article  on  "Oriental  Influence  on  Western  Decoration, 
and  the  reproductions  of  Javanese  statues  by  Allen  Clar 
not  only  follow  out  her  theory  but  are  things  of  such  utte 
beauty  as  almost  to  take  your  breath  away.  Mrs.  Jad 
Wilson  writes  of  the  use  of  screens  for  the  home,  whic 
is  a  particularly  timely  subject  in  view  of  the  tremendoi 
success  of  Maud  Earl's  recent  exhibition  of  screens  in  Ne1 
York.  Mrs.  Wilson's  article  is  illustrated  by  reproductior 
of  some  of  Miss  Earl's  loveliest  work,  as  well  as  tha 
of  other  artists. 

Lurelle  Guild  discusses  mirrors  and  their  place  in  the  horn 
while  Ethel  Reeve  tells  how  even  the  humble  clothes  close 
may  be  made  a  thing  of  beauty.  Books  for  the  country  horn 
and  their  place  in  the  decorative  scheme  is  an  all  importar 
topic  which  Rebecca  Hourwich  discusses  at  length.  Ma 
Emory  Hall  writes  of  the  growing  popularity  for  pewte: 
and  there  is  a  page  of  lovely  Danish  silver  from  the  recen 
exhibition  of  Danish  industrial  art  at  the  Brooklyn  Museun 
To  complete  the  decorating  note  we  are  showing  for  th 
first  time  in  pictures  the  interior  of  Planting  Fields,  th 
residence  of  William  R.  Coe,  Esq.,  at  Oyster  Bay.  Mi 
Coe's  house  is  a  real  museum  of  rare  furniture  and  easil 
ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  houses  in  America. 

BUT    THAT    ISN'T  ALL 

Don't  think,  however,  that  the  number  is  entirely  made  u 
of  articles  on  decoration.  There  is  a  splendid  article  on  th 
short-legged  terriers  by  John  R.  Thorndike,  supplementing  th 
one  on  long-legged  terriers,  on  page  68  in  this  issue  of  the  mag 
azine;  besides  several  articles  on  gardens  and  gardening 
which  include  an  appreciative  presentation  of  the  case  fo 
the  iris,  by  W.  D.  I.  Arnold,  under  the  title  "  Fleur  de-Luce 
Flower  of  Romance,"  and  a  pictorial  layout  of  the  beautifu 
garden  on  the  estate  of  Miss  J.  D.  Munger,  at  Plainfield,N.  J. 
and  of  course  yachts  and  automobiles  receive  due  attention 

And  don't  forget  that  each  month  we  are  reproducin 
in  full  color  for  our  frontispiece  famous  paintings  from  mu 
seums  all  over  the  United  States.  Our  February  subject  i 
a  charming  and  heretofore  unreproduced  painting  of  Majo 
Thomas  Biddle,  by  the  celebrated  artist  Thomas  Sully 
It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  convases  imaginable  and  we  are  in 
debted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadel 
phia  for  permission  to  use  it  in  the  number.  A  splendii 
introduction,  if  we  be  pardoned  for  saying  it,  to  a  splendi< 
number. 


".■! 


A  hunting  panel  in  tempera  by  John  Wootton,  (1678?-!  765)  .  Of  a 
beautiful  quality  in  colouring  and  drawing,  this  canvas  is  also  of  an  im- 
portant size,  being  7  feet,         inches  high  and  10  feet,  3  inches  wide. 

SCHMITT  BROTHERS 

52J-J2j>  jy(adison  <J%venue       JVew  tyor/Z  City 


January  finds  the  bridle  paths  and  the  roads  of  our  Southern  States  in  full  use  by  the  winter 
tourist  seeking  sport  and  exercise  on  spirited  mounts  or  in  the  latest  mode!  automobiles 
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The  Fortunate  Isle 

by    REGINALD   T.  TOWNSEND 
Photographs  by  Fred  Armbrister 


S  THE  evening 
wore  on  the 
storm  grew  in 
intensity.  The  wind,  in- 
creasing in  fury,  lifted 
the  tops  off  the  waves 
and  sent  them  scurrying 
in  great  sheets  of  water 
across  the  horizon.  The 
leaden  sky  shut  som- 
berly down  on  the  an- 
gry waters.  We  tossed 
wearily  in  our  berth, 
trying  to  outguess  the 
roll  of  the  boat  and  se- 
cure some  sleep.  Even- 
tually we  succeeded. 

When  we  awoke  the 
cabin  was  filled  with 
sunlight  that  streamed  through  the  port- 
hole. A  hush  lay  over  everything;  nothing 
stirred.  Not  even  the  throb  of  the  mighty 
engines,  to  whose  vibrations  we  had  be- 
come so  accustomed,  broke  the  silence. 
We  were  at  anchor. 

Coming  out  on  deck  into  the  clear, 
fresh  air,  we  held  our  breath,  so  beautiful 
was  the  sight  that  greeted  us.  The  ship 
seemed  to  be  suspended  in  midair.  It 
hung,  a  black  speck,  in  an  infinity  of 
emerald,  and  on  every  side,  as  far  as  eye 
could  reach,  stretched  this  sea  of  a  divine 
hue  that  changed  with  each  passing  cloud. 
We  peered  over  the  side,  endeavoring  to 
see  bottom.  In  vain!  The  emerald  changed 
to  a  purple,  hiding  it  from  view.  As  we 
watched,  from  the  depths,  swimming 
slowly  upward  there  came  a  beautifully 
colored  fish  whose  sides  showed  yellow  in 
the  morning  sun.  Off  our  bow,  like  a  fairy 
isle  summoned  from  the  deep,  lay  a  low 
palm-crowned  island  fringed  with  a  neck- 
lace of  the  whitest  sand  we  have  ever  seen, 
on  whose  surface  great  waves  wore  them- 
selves out  in  a  welter  of  spray.  Nassau 
lay  before  us. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  that  which  most 
impresses  and  delights  the  traveler 
on  seeing  Nassau  for  the  first  time  is  its 
gorgeous  color.  Surely  the  Bahama 
Islands  must  be  Nature's  palette  from 
which  she  draws  the  pigments  she  em- 
ploys for  decorating  other  less  fortunate 


parts  of  the  globe.  For  never  were  there 
such  lovely  colors,  and  almost  everything 
in  the  islands  has  color,  from  flowers  to 
chameleons.  Why,  even  the  humble 
lobster  forgets  his  familiar  coat  of  green 
and  assumes  here  a  gay  covering  of  many 
colors. 

But  the  water  is  the  loveliest.  Get  up  on 
a  high  point  and  gaze  seaward.  At  one's 
feet  the  sea  lies,  of  a  gorgeous  emerald 
color  somewhat  like  that  of  a  glacial  lake, 
only  a  deeper  hue.  Farther  out  the  color 
seems  to  take  on  a  more  olive  tone,  chang- 
ing to  vivid  nile  green,  with  here  and  there 
a  dark  purple  spot  that  denotes  a  patch 
of  seaweed  or  an  under-sea  garden.  And 
just  to  vary  any  possible  monotony, 
here  and  there  are  dotted  reefs  on  which 
the  white-crested  rollers  make  a  pleasing 
variety  as  they  dash  high  against  the 
rocks.  Above,  the  sky  is  as  blue  as  a 
Mediterranean  sky,  while  on  the  horizon 
the  blue  fades  into  a  deep  lavender  hard 
to  describe — a  color  we  have  never  seen 
anywhere  else. 

When  we  first  looked  at  the  horizon, 
we  thought  a  storm  was  brewing,  but 
it  was  merely  an  atmospheric  trick,  as  it 
was  repeated  each  day  and  the  sky 
remained  cloudless. 

Now,  when  you  have  looked  at  the 
beauty  of  the  water,  it  won't  be  long 
before  you  will  feel  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  go  bathing.  And  to  our  mind  there  is 
no  finer  bathing  in  the  world  than  at 
Nassau.  The  air  never  gets  even  cool  and 
one  feels  at  all  times  ready  for  a  swim. 
Nor  does  the  water  disappoint  you.  It  is 
as  warm  as  you  could  possibly  wish.  Not 
so  warm  as  to  be  enervating,  but  at  the 
same  time  never  cold  enough  to  chill.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  only  water,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Adriatic  at  the  Lido  Beach 
in  Venice,  in  which,  we  are  frank  to  admit, 
we  have  been  able  to  stay  for  indefinite 
periods  without  feeling  cold.  The  favorite 
bathing  beach  is  at  Hog  Island,  where 
every  morning  finds  the  sands  covered 
with  bathers  acquiring  that  deep  coat  of 
tan  that  is  peculiar  to  Nassau. 

Now,  we  confess  to  a  hermit  complex. 
We're  gregarious  and  fond  of  our  fellow- 
men  at  most  times,  but  every  now  and  then 
a  breeze  from  the  sea,  or  a  fresh  zephyr 
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from  off  some  mountain  peak,  will  whisper 
things  into  our  ear,  and  we'll  feel  a  rest- 
lessness, a  longing  to  get  away  and  be 
by  ourself  with  our  own  thoughts.  So. 
every  now  and  then  we'd  wander  off 
alone,  or  with  one  or  two  especially 
congenial  friends,  down  the  beach  with 
its  wonderfully  fine  white  sand  that 
stretched  for  miles  in  the  distance,  taking 
our  leisurely  way  and  pausing  now  and 
then  to  examine  some  curious  bit  of  sea- 
weed or  particularly  lovely  shell  that  the 
ocean  had  cast  up  from  its  depths.  Then, 
when  we  had  come  to  some  nice  hidden  little 
cove  with  a  floor  of  firm  white  sand,  where 
the  spider  crabs  on  long  legs  hurried  away 
into  the  surf  at  our  approach,  we  would 
peel  off  our  bathing  suits  and  bask  on  the 
sand  in  the  warming  rays  of  the  sun, 
feeling  the  soft  caress  of  the  warm  scented 
air  on  our  grateful  skin.  When  the  sun's 
rays  grew  too  warm,  we  would  take  to  the 
water  and  swim  about — the  gleam  of 
white  bodies  in  the  sunlight  and  the  water 
making  a  picture  that  not  even  a  Sorolla 
could  imprison  on  canvas. 

So  fond  does  one  become  of  the  water 
that  one  spends  whole  days  on  the  beach. 
We  would  plunge  in  for  a  hasty  dip  before 
breakfast,  take  a  more  leisurely  swim  in 
the  forenoon,  and  another  in  the  after- 
noon. Occasionally  we'd  swim — near  in 
shore  to  be  sure  to  avoid  possible  nomadic 
barracudas — by  moonlight,  and  this  in 
some  ways  would  be  the  best  of  all.  To 
walk  down  the  beach 
lying  white  and  still  at 
your  feet,  with  only  the 
soft  lap  of  the  surf  as 
it  breaks  gently  on  the 
shore,  and  the  soft  rustle 
of  the  palms  to  disturb 
the  stillness,  was  a  poem 
in  itself.  Add  to  this  the 
cool  caress  of  the  water 
as  you  swam  leisurely 
through  its  phosphor- 
escent waves,  and  you 
have  a  memory  never  to 
be  forgotten.  But  bathing 
is  by  no  means  the  only 
source  of  amusement  in 
Nassau. 

The    island    of  New 
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Providence,  of  which  Nassau  is  the  chief 
town,  is  an  atoll  in  the  sea,  composed  of 
coral  and  as  pitted  and  scarred  as  any  vol- 
canic region.  Vegetation  finds  a  firm  foot- 
hold in  these  many  nooks  and  crannies  of 
the  island's  surface,  with  the  result  that  it 
is  covered  with  luxuriant  tropical  growth. 

The  town  of  Nassau  itself  is  a  delight. 
It  has  a  charm,  a  character,  entirely  its 
own.  Business,  it  would  seem  to  the 
Nassau  natives,  is  entirely  a  secondary 
matter  in  this  mad  modern  life  and  only 
tolerated  because  conditions  demand  it. 
There  is  a  delightful  spirit  of  laissez-faire 
that  adds  enormously  to  the  island's 
charm — at  least  to  eyes  surfeited  and 
tired  of  city  streets  and  jostling  throngs. 

Come  down  the  main  street  with  me. 
Right  away  one  feels  the  charm,  the 
subtle  picturesqueness,  the  atmosphere, 
if  you  will.  A  donkey  comes  leisurely  along 
pulling  an  enormous  load  of  sponges  that 
hides  him  almost  completely,  for  the 
gathering  of  sponges  is  still  a  great 
industry  here.  Then  we  notice  that  many 
of  the  markets  have  no  glass  in  the 
windows — merely  iron  bars,  as  in  most 
tropical  countries.  Two  negresses  pass 
us  walking  very  erect  and  carrying  great 
bundles  of  clothes  on  their  heads — for 
almost  every  negro  woman  carries  a 
bundle  on  her  head,  which  accounts  for 
her  gracefulness  and  suppleness  of  figure. 
Delightful  characters  these  negroes — 
quite  different  from  the  ones  that  we  in 
the  United  States  are  accustomed  to. 
Their  color  is  a  much  more  intense  black. 
They  are  not  brown,  but  coal-black,  like 
a  stove  that  has  not  been  polished.  Their 


Against  a  background  of  gor- 
geously colored  sky  and  wa- 
ter, the  old  town  of  Nassau 
with  its  pink  washed  walls 
and  houses  built  of  the  na- 
tive coral  is  a  picture  of 
never-ending  delight  to  the 
winter  visitor  to  the  island. 
The  climate  here  is  warm 
and  equable  the  year  'round, 
and    never   unbearably  hot 


voices  are  more  melodious,  with  a  certain 
shrill  note,  and  their  language  is  delight- 
fully quaint.  In  fact,  as  one  Britisher  put 
it,  in  America  it  would  seem  that  the 
Southern  white  people  imitate  the  negroes 
in  their  speech,  wThile  in  the  Bahamas 
the  negroes  copy  the  white  people. 

We  went  into  the  market  and  tried  to 
converse  with  the  colored  vendors  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  At  first  we  couldn't 
understand  what  they  said  at  all,  but 
after  a  few  days  we  learned  to  know  the 
inflections.  We  asked  one  old  colored 
woman  her  name.  "Mah  title,  Mr.  Boss 
Man"  (a  favorite  and  universal  appella- 
tion for  the  white  man)  "am  Constance 
Taylor."  Then  there  was  Arthur,  who 
always  referred  to  his  meals  as  "mah 
poor  little  fodder,"  and  who  told  his 
employer,  when  the  latter  remarked  on 
the  length  of  time  it  took  to  complete  a 
certain  job,  that  he  was  "fighten  dispirit- 
edly to  finish  it  dis  week." 

Colored  gendarmerie  have  replaced 
British  troops  formerly  garrisoned  in 
Nassau,  as  they  have  proved  themselves 
thoroughly  efficient  and  loyal.  They 
present  a  very  fine  appearance  in  white 
coats,  dark  blue  trousers  with  red  stripe 
down  the  side,  white  pith  helmets,  and 
white  gloves,  as  they  regulate  the  traffic, 
mount  guard,  or  parade  to  church  on  a 
Sunday. 

On  the  other  islands  and  in  the  interior 
the  negroes  lead  a  life  very  close  to  nature, 
despite  their  civilization,  and  one  hears 
tales  of  voodoos  and  strange  voodooistic 
rites,  that  may,  however,  be  merely  hear- 
say and  idle  rumor,  so  far  as  we  know. 
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The  waterfront  along  Nassau  is 
particularly  picturesque.  Here  lie  the 
sponge  flats,  the  fishing  boats,  and  more 
latterly  the  exceedingly  numerous  rum 
runners.  The  white  yachts  of  the  visitors 
are  anchored  farther  out,  while  still 
farther  lie  the  big  liners  and  freighters  that 
cannot  come  nearer  in  on  account  of  reefs 
and  shallow  water.  On  the  days  that  the 
steamer  sails  the  tender  that  takes  the 
passengers  to  the  steamer  is  surrounded 
bv  cutters  and  rowboats  filled  with  all 
manner  of  the  blackest  boys  imaginable, 
who  keep  bobbing  in  and  out  ot  the  water 
in  a  frantic  scramble  tor  coppers  that 
passengers  on  the  tender  throw  into  the 
water  for  them  to  retrieve. 

The  crews  of  the  fishing  boats  are  very 
fond  of  whelks,  which  they  catch  and 
cook  over  a  stove  on  the  boat.  This 
"stove"  interested  us  greatly,  tor  it  was 
built  of  wood.  Fancy  a  wooden  stove!  It 
consists  of  a  plain  wooden  box  with 
some  sand  in  the  bottom,  on  top  ot  which 
burns  a  fire  over  which  the  crew  cook 
their  hominy  and  grits.  When  we  inquired 
if  the  stove  didn't  catch  fire,  they  told  us 
not  verv  often  but  when  it  did  they  merely 
poured  water  on  it  and  put  out  the  part 
that  had  caught.  Evidently  no  one  worried, 
but  we  shouldn't  care  to  take  an  extended 
cruise  after  sponges  in  a  wooden  boat 
with  a  wooden  stove  on  board.  \\  e  must 
he  unduly  squeamish,  for  thousands  ot 
the  blacks  do. 

Along  the  waterfront  is  the  place  to 
buy  the  souvenir  sponges  for  the  less 
fortunate  folk  at  home.  Compressed 
into  small  compass  by  machinery,  tor 


Sponges  are  the  principal 
industry  and  export  of  the 
Bahamas,  and  the  sponge 
fleet  at  Nassau  is  akvays  a 
source  of  much  interest.  A 
view  from  a  glass-bottomed 
boat  of  the  sea  gardens  where 
the  sponges  grow,  along  with 
an  amazingly  gorgeous  va- 
riety of  vegetable  and  animal 
life,  is  a  wonderful  sight 


transportation,  they  expand  into  huge 
sponges  when  immersed  in  water.  One 
can  purchase  linen  and  doeskin  much 
cheaper  in  Nassau  than  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  duty  is  not  nearly  as  high, 
and  all  the  quaint  shops  advertise  as  a 
specialty  doeskin  in  many  fascinating 
shades. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Nassau  lies  Grant's 
Town,  inhabited  by  the  blacks,  and  a 
very  interesting  spot  for  a  visit  it  is,  too. 
The  services  at  the  church  of  the  Holv 
Rollers  always  attract  visitors,  and  the 
congregation  which  practises  this  unusual 
rite  is  most  courteous  and  friendly  to 
visitors.  For  courtesy  is  an  unfailing 
virtue  on  the  island. 

\\  e  never  grew  tired  of  walking  about 
the  old  town,  poking  into  curio  stores, 
and  examining  the  wealth  of  lovely 
paintings  and  photographs  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  studios.  But  the  average 
tourist  is  keen  on  exercise,  and  for  him 
there  is  much  to  do  after  the  morning's 
bathing — or  before,  for  that  matter. 
There  is  a  fine  golf  course  that  lies  beside 
the  sea,  and  one  plays  a  round  or  two 
surrounded  by  the  loveliest  tropical 
scenery  imaginable.  Or  if  perchance  one 
be  ot  that  tast  dwindling  body,  a  non- 
goiter,  there  are  excellent  tennis  courts 
at  the  hotels,  and  private  ones  as  well. 
Everyone  gathers  at  the  New  Colonial 
Hotel  (the  old  hotel  burned  down  several 
years  ago)  at  tea  time  for  dancing — there 
is  a  negro  orchestra  that  discourses  ex- 
cellent music — and  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to 
watch  the  couples  glide  about  under  the 
magnificent  royal  palm  trees. 
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And  speaking  of  trees,  is  there  a  tree 
more  beautiful  or  more  interesting  than  a 
palm?  A  grove  of  palm  trees — coconut 
palms — is  a  lovely  thing,  with  the  graceful 
trunks  leaning  in  all  manner  of  delighttul 
curves,  the  fronded  branches  drooping 
like  feathery  headdresses.  The  sago  palm 
is  unusuallv  beautiful,  but  the  royal  palm, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  the  species.  Straight  as  a  ramrod 
they  grow,  with  no  branches  at  all  until 
at  the  very  top.  Then  they  put  forth 
curious  seed  pods,  each  tree  sprouting 
three  or  four  of  these  seed  pods,  up  near 
the  head.  The  pod  is  oval,  about  three 
feet  long,  and  when  it  splits  open  a  lovely 
plume  is  revealed  inside  that  spreads 
out  like  a  fan  or  peacock's  tail  and  scat- 
ters the  seed  about. 

We  used  to  love  to  lie  awake  at  night 
and  hear  the  palm  trees  murmuring  and 
whispering  among  themselves  as  the  wind 
rustled  the  branches.  Many  a  night  have 
we  awakened  convinced  that  it  was  rain- 
ing, and  listened  to  the  soft  plash  of  the 
drops,  only  to  find  when  the  lovely  dawn 
came — and  the  dawn  comes  hurriedly,  in 
one  great  burst — that  it  was  merely  our 
friends,  the  palms,  rustling  softly.  We 
used  to  enjoy,  too,  watching  the  chamel- 
eons and  the  lizards,  of  which  there  are 
countless  numbers,  as  they  sunned  them- 
selves lazily.  But  catching  them  was 
another  and  almost  impossible  task.  For 


they  would  dash  ofF  in  a  flash,  even  at  the 
cost  of  leaving  their  tails  behind  them. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  things  to 
do  and  one  that  no  one  should  miss, 
is  to  go  fishing,  or  at  least  to  make  a  trip 
to  the  sea  gardens  and  view  the  under- 
water life.  This  latter  is  accomplished 
by  peering  through  a  bucket  with  a  glass 
bottom,  and  the  effect  is  unbelievable 
until  you've  tried  it.  Panoramas  of  the 
most  vivid  hues  unveil  themselves  to  your 
delighted  eves.  Beautifully  colored  grasses 
wave  their  delicate  fan-like  arms  about  in 
gentle  undulating  motions.  Then  you'll 
see  gay-colored  coral  in  groups  of  sponges. 
Schools  of  the  most  gorgeously  colored 
little  fish,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  swim 
leisurely  about  before  your  eyes;  and  if 
you  are  lucky  you  may  get  a  glimpse  of  a 
half  concealed  lobster  or  even  a  little 
octopus  lying  in  wait  for  some  unsuspect- 
ing prey. 

But  to  return  to  fishing.  We  have 
fished  in  many  waters,  salt  and  fresh, 
during  our  life,  but  we  enjoyed  it  at 
Nassau  more  than  anywhere  else.  Many 
of  the  fish  are  not  so  gamy,  perhaps,  as 
the  trout  or  the  salmon,  and  possibly 
you  may  not  care  for  deep-sea  fishing,  but 
we  enjoyed  it  immensely.  There  is  such 
an  element  of  chance.  You  cast  your  line 
overboard  and  you  never  know  what 
you  are  going  to  bring  in.  It  might  be  a 


barracuda,  that  tiger  of  the  sea,  with  its 
rows  of  wicked-looking  teeth,  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  shark.  Or  it  might  be  an 
angel  fish,  or  a  queer-shaped  cow  fish, 
or  even  a  moray.  That  sea-serpent-like  eel 
is  dreaded  by  the  darkies,  for  not  only  is 
it  possessed  of  tremendous  vitality  and  is 
difficult  to  kill,  but  there  is  poison  in  the 
blows  of  its  wildly  thrashing  tail.  \\  hen 
a  moray  is  hooked  and  hauled  up,  it  is  a 
case  of  all  hands  to  the  tall  timber  until 
the  monster  is  unhooked  or  subdued.  One 
darky  we  saw  in  another  boat  was  so 
terrified  at  the  apparition  of  a  moray 
appearing  over  the  side  of  the  boat  that 
he  began  hastily  shinning  up  the  mast, 
not  stopping  until  he  had  reached  the 
topmost  point,  where  he  remained  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon,  despite  the  bobbing 
and  the  pitching  of  the  little  boat. 

Yes,  a  moray  causes  much  excitement, 
but  it  could  not  cause  more  excitement 
than  our  first  barracuda.  \\  hat  a  yell  we 
gave  when  we  felt  the  vicious  tug  on  our 
line  that  nearly  pulled  our  arm  out  of 
joint,  and  what  a  tussle  we  had  bringing 
in  the  five-pound  robber  of  the  sea! 
Those  were  golden  moments. 

A  little  later  we  caught  an  angel  fish 
to  the  side  of  which  was  attached  a  small 
black  fish  about  a  foot  long,  called  a 
sucker.  This  sucker  has  an  absolutely 
flat  head  with  a  shutter-like  arrangement 
on  top.  By  means  of  this  suction  shutter 
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it  fastens  itself  on  to  other  and  larger 
fish  and  from  then  on,  wherever  the 
larger  fish  goes,  the  parasite  goes  with  it, 
feeding  upon  the  food  dropped  from  the 
jaws  of  its  host. 

But  the  prize  catch  of  the  fishing  party 
was  a  dolphin  weighing  forty  pounds. 
We  had  never  seen  a  real  live  dolphin, 
hut  knew  them  only  from  legendary- 
drawings,  which  are  not  very  accurate. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  always  con- 
fused them  with  porpoises  until  we  saw 
this  one.  The  dolphin  caught  the  hook 
with  a  rush  and  the  battle  was  on.  Coming 
to  the  surface  he  gave  a  magnificent  series 
of  leaps  high  in  the  air,  the  water  shedding 
from  all  sides  in  a  myriad  of  miniature 
rainbows.  A  game  fighter  he  was,  and 
even  after  he  was  aboard  it  took  the 
combined  efforts  of  two  men  to  subdue 
him.  And  as  he  lay  gasping  on  the  deck 
waves  of  the  most  brilliant  color  kept 
flooding  over  him — yellow,  green,  gold; 
they  flickered  up  and  down  his  beautiful 
body  not  unlike  the  way  the  Aurora 
flickers  in  the  Far  North.  Truly  the  dol- 
phin is  a  great  and  gamy  fish  and  worthy 
of  a  place  beside  the  sailfish,  and  the 
swordfish,  as  well  as  the  tarpon. 

\TE\V  Providence  is  surrounded  by 
1^1  many  islands  of  varying  shapes  and 
sizes,  some  inhabited,  others  not.  Many 
are  privately  owned.  John  T.  McCutcheon 
owns  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
these,  and  on  this  Treasure  Island,  as  he 
calls  it,  he  makes  his  winter  home.  Most 
of  the  islands  are  within  easy  access  of 
each  other,  and  there  is  much  visiting  and 
entertaining  among  these  diminutive 
"kingdoms."  We  went  to  a  dance  on  a 
private  island  one  night,  and  we  shall 
remember  it  long.  A  motor  boat  met  the 
guests  at  Nassau  and  conveyed  us  across 


the  moonlit  waters  to  the  little  isle.  A 
great  fire  burning  on  the  shore  served  as  a 
beacon  for  guests  and  pilots. 

Dinner  was  served  ul  fresco  under  the 
stars,  and  a  native  orchestra  played  local 
airs  for  dancing  on  the  tennis  court.  The 


The  trees  of  Nassau  consist 
largely  of  all  manner  of 
graceful  palms,  so  that  this 
venerable  silk-cotton  tree  with 
its  curious  buttressed  trunk 
is  an  object  of  much  interest 
to  the  winter  tourist,  who 
will  find  a  veritable  "thou- 
sand and  one  nights  enter- 
tainment" in  poking  about 
and  exploring  the  old  city 


scene  was  enchanting.  Not  a  hundred 
feet  away  the  surf  broke  foaming  on  the 
shore,  the  palm  trees  leaned  their  nodding 
branches  over  the  scene  in  gentle  melan- 
choly, the  moon  spilled  her  magic  witch- 
ery over  everything,  while  the  orchestra 


played  soft  beguiling  airs  that  had  a 
weird  and  fascinating  magic  in  their 
notes.  Never  shall  we  forget  those  airs 
with  their  soft  refrain: 

"Mammy  no  want  any  rice,  any 
peas  on  the  Cocoanut  Isle." 

They  haunt  us  yet  and  will  until  once 
more  we  return  to  the  enchanted  isle. 

NASSAU  is  not  difficult  of  access.  A 
steamer  of  the  Munson  Line — very 
comfortable  and  with  excellent  service 
and  cuisine — leaves  New  York  every 
week,  making  the  run  in  two  days  and 
three  nights.  It  is  usually  a  very  smooth 
passage  and  the  boats  are  seaworthy. 
But  if  one  prefers  it  one  can  travel  by 
railroad  to  Miami  and  take  a  boat  that 
runs  from  Miami  to  Nassau.  This  is  an 
overnight  trip  only.  At  Nassau  the  new 
Colonial  Hotel  can  accommodate  persons 
comfortably.  It  has  every  convenience 
of  the  great  modern  hotels  and  is  as 
comfortable  as  any  hotel  in  Chicago,  New 
York,  or  any  other  city.  Then  there  is  the 
older  and  smaller  but  very  comfortable 
Victoria  Hotel,  where  many  stay  year 
after  year,  and  many  smaller  hotels  and 
boarding  houses,  and  some  few  cottages 
that  may  be  rented. 

The  climate  of  Nassau  is  the  best  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  the 
rainfall  is  very  very  slight  indeed.  The 
thermometer  rarely  goes  below  50  degrees 
and  is  generally  around  70  degrees. 
Bathing  is  possible  every  day  and  the 
water  is  almost  as  warm  as  the  air.  More 
and  more  are  people  coming  down  earlier 
and  staying  later.  The  season  begins  in 
December  and  closes  in  the  middle  of 
April,  when  the  weather  becomes  too 
warm  for  the  visitors  accustomed  to 
cooler  latitudes. 
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Above.  A  patio  in  Guan- 
abacoa,  Cuba.  Stone 
arcades  and  interesting 
turned  mahogany  bal- 
conies shade  the  house 
from  the  tropical  glare 

Left.  This  old  house  in 
Camaguey,  Cuba,  is 
typical  of  the  simplicity 
of  Spanish  architecture, 
with  its  large  windows 
and  lack  of  surplus 
decoration 
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Above.  Main  patio  in 
the  Stotesbury  residence, 
J 'aim  Beach.  "It  is  here 
[in  the  patio]  that  Span- 
ish architecture  bursts 
forth  in  all  its  glory" 

Right.  Old  houses  in 
Havana,  Cuba.  Pictur- 
esque loggias  and  bal- 
conies, making  for  cool- 
ness, are  characteristic 
features  of  Spanish 
American  architecture 


The  home  of  Edw- 
ard Whitney,  Esq., 
at  Palm  Beach. 
Simplicity,  broad 
wall  surfaces,  and 
an  interesting  com- 
position of  roofs 
give  this  house  the 
actual  spirit  of  a 
small  Spanish  home 
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Spanish  Architecture  in  Tropical  America' 
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"^HE  architecture  of  Palm  Beach  is 
known  as  Spanish  architecture. 
But  is  it?  Spaniards,  Cubans,  and 
European  travelers  visiting  Palm  Beach 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  they  have 
never  seen  its  counterpart  in  Spain.  Some 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  more  Spanish 
than  Spanish  architecture.  Their  meaning 
is  clear,  for  there  are  four  or  five  times  as 
many  decorative  motifs  upon  a  Palm 
Beach  house  as  on  a  similar  Spanish  home. 
We  are  too  ambitious.  We 
miss  the  spirit  of  Spanish 
architecture. 

Palm  Beach  architecture 
is  a  combination  of  Spanish 
detail  and  Anglo-Saxon  de- 
sign. In  other  words,  it  is  in 
its  early  stages  and  except  in 
rare  instances  unassimilated. 
To-day  the  house  owner  is 
satisfied  with  his  conglomer- 
ate American-Spanish  home. 
However,  with  the  American 
desire  for  authenticity  he 
will  soon  demand  authentic 
expression. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  ar- 
chitects insist  upon  Ameri- 
canizing their  Spanish  work. 
To  be  sure,  an  architect  to 
do  a  really  Spanish  house 
must  have  absolute  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  architec- 
ture. This  requires  vast  re- 
search over  a  period  of  years 
plus  a  practice  in  which  he 
may  discover  the  many  pit- 
falls of  the  style.  It  follows  that  to  design 
successfully  in  any  style  one  must  be  an 
authority  upon  it. 

To  familiarize  oneself  with  Spanish 
motifs  is  simple.  To  understand  and 
create  in  America  the  spirit  of  Spanish 
homes  is  an  entirely  difFerent  matter.  It 
is  most  difficult,  and  particularly  difficult 
for  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  As  seen  from 
without  the  home  is  austere,  has  few 
windows,  and  a  noticeable  lack  of  orna- 
mentation. In  the  architecture  of  Palm 
Beach  a  reverse  impression  is  created. 
Austerity  is  lacking,  walls  are  filled  with 
a  multiplicity  of  windows  and  a  profusion 
of  Spanish  decoration  borrowed  from 
churches,  monasteries,  and  houses.  The 
dignity  of  the  Spaniard  has  vanished. 
The  spirit  of  his  architecture  has  been  lost. 

It  is  in  the  patio,  the  most  delightful  of 
all  Spanish  features,  that  the  American 
architect  has  more  nearly  caught  the 
Andalusian  spirit.  It  is  here  that  Spanish 
architecture  bursts  forth  in  all  its  glory 
with  arcades,  loggias,  balconies,  fountains, 
colored  tiles,  plants,  and  potted  flowers. 

Spain  and  her  erstwhile  colonies  had 
a  wide  climatic  range.  Spain  proper  did 
not  touch  the  tropics.  Her  colonies,  Cuba 
and  Santo  Domingo,  were  in  the  heart  of 


tropical  America.  In  these  colonies,  with 
a  climate  like  that  of  southern  Florida, 
the  Spaniard  built  with  a  predominant 
idea  firmly  rooted  in  his  mind— coolness. 
The  methods  he  adopted  met  with  un- 
qualified success.  He  solved  a  problem  in 
the  New  World  which  he  left  uncompleted 
in  the  Old.  It  is  impossible  to  emphasize 
this  achievement  too  strongly  and  its  viral 
importance  to  Florida,  introducing  as  it 
does  coolness  and  comfort  into  tropical 
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Another  of  the  patios  in  the  residence  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Stotes- 
bury,  Palm  Beach.  Note  the  few  window  openings,  the  pic- 
turesque balconies,  and  the  massing  of  roofs — all  striking 
characteristics  of  the  spirit  of  tropical  American  architecture 


life.  Further,  the  Spaniard  recognized 
the  recurrence  of  the  Caribbean  hurri- 
cane and  he  ingeniously  constructed  so 
that  the  minimum  damage  could  be 
wrought. 

Considering  the  vital  importance  ot 
these  achievements  to  our  tropical  states, 
it  is  surprising  that  there  has  not  been 
research  into  this  field.  Realizing  the 
necessity  for  such  research  and  its  impor- 
tance to  the  future  architecture  of  tropical 
America  I  have  assumed  this  task  and  am 
preparing  a  book  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  meantime  the  prospective  home 
builder  might  be  interested  to  know  how 
the  Spaniard  achieved  his  cool  interiors.  In 
the  first  place,  the  exterior  walls  were  of 
masonry  averaging  two  feet  in  thickness, 
a  most  excellent  non-conductor  of  heat. 
The  roofs  were  of  Spanish  tile,  the  best 
insulating  roofing  material  of  the  tropics. 
Their  story  heights  were  so  lofty  as  to 
equal  two  of  the  usual  size  in  the  States. 
These  lofty  ceilings  allow  plenty  of  space 
in  which  the  warm  air  may  rise,  and 
sufficient  height  for  door  and  window- 
openings  of  monumental  size.  In  the 
tropics  the  window  in  the  room  takes  the 
place  of  the  chimneypiece  in  the  Northern 
home.  These  windows  are  sparingly  used 


but  their  size  is  enormous,  from  five  to  six 
feet  in  width  and  starting  invariably  at 
the  floor  they  rise  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in 
height.  Skill  and  ingenuity  were  employed 
upon  the  blinds,  which  were  the  sole 
barriers  against  the  elements.  Primarily 
the  shutters  were  designed  to  control 
the  circulation  of  air,  and  secondly  to  pre- 
sent from  within  a  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing arrangement  of  panels,  many  of  them 
hinged  within  themselves.  These  blinds 
served  to  control  the  inflow 
of  air,  regulating  it  from  the 
minimum  amount  admitted 
by  opening  one  hinged  panel 
to  the  entire  volume  which 
was  permitted  ingress  by  the 
full  opening  of  the  blind. 
Window  hangings  are  not  to 
be  found.  The  interesting 
blinds,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
handsome  door,  are  most  ap- 
propriate from  a  decorative 
point  of  view  and  sufficient 
unto  themselves.  From  the 
same  angle  window  hang- 
ings  are  superfluous,  and 
from  the  practical  side  quite 
impossible,  as  they  are  most 
effective  in  keeping  out  the 
air  as  well  as  producing  a 
hot  and  stuffy  atmosphere. 

In  Palm  Beach  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  window  with- 
out heavy  damask,  velvet, 
or  chintz  curtains  lined  and 
interlined.  The  decorator 
simply  has  not  grasped  the 
problem  although  he  has  before  him  the 
result  of  centuries  of  experimentation. 

The  doorway  to  the  room  is  unusual — 
that  is,  unusual  to  our  Northern  ideas. 
Like  the  window,  it  evolved  from  the 
constant  demand  for  circulation  of  air. 
These  interior  doorways  are  from  four  to 
five  feet  wide,  and  the  height  of  the  win- 
dow. In  this  doorway  may  be  seen  a 
paneled  door  opening  into  the  room;  and  a 
pair  of  doors  opening  out,  the  width  of  the 
opening  only  a  trifle  over  six  feet  in 
height.  With  the  large  door  open  and  the 
small  pair  of  doors  closed  there  are  from 
five  to  six  feet  of  free  space  above  them, 
insuring  a  definite  amount  of  air  from 
the  window  through  the  doorway  to  simi- 
larly treated  rooms  beyond. 

One  need  not  be  in  Havana  long  to  ap- 
preciate the  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  the 
Spanish  method  of  home  building  in  the 
tropics.  The  open  air  life,  due  to  the  free 
circulation  of  air  through  their  apart- 
ments has  a  distinctly  favorable  effect 
upon  the  physique  of  the  people  and  upon 
their  general  health  in  spite  of  their  in- 
active lives.  Palm  Beach  must  assimilate 
the  experience  of  five  centuries  of  the 
Spaniard  in  Cuba  before  it  can  hope  for 
the  comfort  and  beauty  which  it  deserves. 
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The  paneled  bedroom  walls  are  painted 
and  glazed  in  cream  color  with  a  deli- 
cate pinkish  cast,  setting  off  delectably 
the  pastel  shades  of  blue  and  rose  in 
which  the  room  is  decorated.  An  antique 
Aubusson  rug  in  shades  of  blue  and 


rose  repeals  the  color  scheme,  as  does  the 
Xattier  blue  of  the  bed  canopy  and  of  the 
taffeta  curtains  with  their  undercur- 
tains  of  rose  chiffon.  The  armchair  is 
particularly  lovely  with  its  needlepoint 
cover  and  antique  enameled  frame 


IN  THE  FRENCH 
MANNER 

THE  NEW  YORK  HOME  OF 

MR.  AND  MRS. 
LAWRENCE  WILDER 

HAMPTON  SHOPS,  DECORATORS 
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A  charming  air  of  repose  and 
quiet  dignity  marks  the  drawing 
room,  zihich  is  of  Louis  XV  in- 
spiration. The  walls  are  robin' s- 
egg  blue,  with  moldings  and 
detail  picked  out  in  old  ivory, 
and  the  curtains  of  ashes-of-roses 
satin  hang  from  painted  cor- 
nices. In  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  decorative  treatment  the 
satinwaod  piano  is  embellished 
with  festoons  of  flowers  and 
g  isaiV.e  panels 
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Another  view  of  the  drawing  room. 
The  two  chairs  flanking  the  fire- 
place are  museum  pieces,  with 
Louis  XV  oak  frames,  and  are 
covered  with  a  rare  old  Aubusson 
tapestry  depicting  scenes  jrom  the 
LaFontaine  fables 


The  gay  charm  of  the  period  of 
Louis  X  VI  is  manifest  in  the  din- 
ing room,  which  is  decorated  with 
scenic  chinoiserie  paper  antiqued 
to  an  old  parchment  color.  Antique 
green  woodwork  and  a  heavy  che- 
nille floor  covering  of  the  same 
shade  carry  out  the  color  scheme. 
The  curtains  are  corn-colore.i  taf- 
feta piped  in  old  rose 


Alone  of  the  rooms  in  the  Wilder  home, 
the  library  {the  winner  this  month  of 
the  award  for  "The  Room  of  the 
Month"  and  pictured  again  on  page 
47)  departs  from  the  strictly  French 
mode,  but  it  nevertheless  fits  perfectly 
into  the  scheme  of  decoration  for  the 
home  as  a  whole.  The  large  Chailes  II 


wing  chair  of  maroon  velvet  with  its 
gold  embroidered  crest,  the  seventeenth 
century  verdure  tapestry  covering  the 
small  settee,  the  Chinese  rug  whose 
soft  blue  tones  are  repeated  in  the 
casement  curtains  of  figured  silk,  are 
all  significant  touches  that  help  to 
make  a  delightful  ensemble 
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Above.  Hawaii,  the  gem  of 
the  Pacific,  grows  yearly  more 
popular  with  travelers.  Its 
balmy  climate  and  tropical 
charm  are  magnets  for  the 
winter  voyager  (photograph 
courtesy  of  James  D.  Dole) 

Below.  The  Beach  Club  at 
Palm  Beach,  opened  last  year, 
will  be  the  center  of  social  life 
at  this  popular  Florida  resort 
this  winter 


Above.  Switzerland 
has  long  been  famed 
for  the  beauty  of  its 
winters.  This  year 
the  winter  sports 
section  of  the  Olym- 
pic Games  will 
prove  an  added  at- 
traction for  visitors 


Above.  For  the  de- 
votee of  winter 
sports  who  cannot 
go  abroad,  M ontreal 
and  Quebec  furnish 
equal  opportunities 
for  sports,  combined 
with  Old  World 
charm 


JOSEPH   URBAN,  ARCHITECT 
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With  the  opening  of  the  nezv  Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe  hotel,  Savannah, 
Ga.,  takes  its  place  among  the 
winter  resorts.  Besides  yachting  on 
the  river  and  swimming  in  the  pool 
shown  above,  there  is  golf,  tennis, 
and  horseback  riding  to  engage  the 
tourist  in  this  lovely  spot 


Left.  Bermuda  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  the  winter  tourist.  The 
exquisite  coloring  of  the  water  and 
sky,  added  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  ho  uses  and  the  see  nery,  makes 
the  island  an  ideal  spot  for  winter 
vacationists,  who  are  coming  here 
each  year  in  larger  numbers 
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Winter  Wanderings 


TO  LONGER  does  the  traveler 
ask,  "How  shall  we  wander?" 
The  "how"  of  travel  has  been 
so  smoothed  out,  so  taken  care  of,  that 
anyone  can  go  anywhere  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  confident  that  he  will  travel  in 
comfort  and  luxury.  The  sole  question 
left  when  wanderlust  attacks  its  victims 
in  its  annual  midwinter  siege  is 
"whither?"  Which  of  all  the  delightful 
places  in  or  near  America,  across  the 
Atlantic,  across  the  Pacific,  along  the 
Mediterranean  shores,  around  South 
America,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  down 
the  Florida  East  Coast,  to  Lake  Placid, 
Montreal,  Quebec,  overland  to  the 
Canadian  Rockies — which  of  these  places 
shall  he  choose? 

So  completely  is  every  thread  in  the 
magic  carpet  of  travel  woven  into  a  pat- 
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tern  of  beauty  and  comfort  that  one 
need  but  write  to  a  reliable  agency,  stat- 
ing where  and  when  one  wishes  to  jour- 
ney, and  everything  will  be  taken  care  of 
from  tickets  to  visas,  itineraries  (inde- 
pendent of  the  other  fellow)  will  be 
worked  out,  hotel  reservations  made, 
everything,  in  fact,  done  so  that  the 
wanderer  need  only  see  to  getting  himself 
on  board.  And  this  is  as  true  for  the  short 
five-  or  six-day  trip  as  for  its  longer  sister. 
True,  also,  if  one  travels  by  land,  every 
step  of  the  way  being  paved  in  advance, 
every  comfort  assured,  every  inconveni- 
ence banished  to  the  limbo  where  un- 
pleasantness abides.  "Whither"  then  is 
the  only  question  left,  and  with  nature 
painting  American  scenery  on  so  vast  a 
canvas,  this  question  is  not  so  easily 
solved  as  one  might  think. 


Just  two  days  distant  from  New  York 
lies  Bermuda,  ready  to  meet  every  mood, 
its  colorful  beaches  and  blue  skies  and  sea, 
its  gaunt  gray  rocks,  the  deep  greens  of 
its  palms,  cedars,  and  oleanders  making 
a  background  of  gracious  loveliness  for 
whatever  of  sport  or  rest  is  desired.  We 
usually  speak  of  Bermuda  as  though  it 
were  but  one  island,  whereas  it  includes 
more  than  a  hundred  little  earth  and  rock 
and  flower-decked  spots  sifted  over  the 
intensely  blue  waters,  like  green  and  pink 
jewels  superimposed  on  a  necklace  of  tur- 
quoise. And  here  one  may  golf  or  ride,  swim 
or  sail,  or  just  walk  and  walk  for  miles 
along  interesting  roads  and  trails.  And  al- 
ways one  is  bathed  in  the  magic  sunshine 
tempered  by  breezes  that  make  a  dream- 
place  of  this  historic  group  of  islands — 
for  Bermuda's  story  is  long  and  varied. 
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Is  Bermuda  too  near  at  hand?  We  can 
sail  for  sixty  instead  of  forty-eight  hours, 
letting  our  ship  glide  into  the  harbor  at 
Nassau,  that  "isle  of  June"  where  pass- 
ports do  not  corrupt  nor  customs  break  in 
and  steal  one's  peace  of  mind.  As  you  step 
on  this  island,  part  of  the  group  where 
Columbus  first  landed,  the  quaintness  of 
the  old  town  captures  you  at  once,  carry- 
ing you  quickly  back  over  tempestuous 
years  to  the  days  of  the  buccaneers  of  the 
Spanish  Main. 

It  is  but  a  step — an  overnight  trip — to 
Miami-the-beautiful,  where  life  is 
one  long  holiday.  Here  we  take  won- 
der dips  in  the  iridescent  waters  or 
relax  in  soul-satisfying  ease  on  those 
bathing  beaches  where  the  sand  is 
like  to  none  other  we  know  of!  From 
here,  Havana,  like  happiness,  is  "just 
around  the  corner" — Havana  where 
there  is  so  much  of  beauty  and  nov- 
elty and  history  that  no  printed  word 
can  picture  the  fraction  of  it.  Whether 
one  goes  to  Nassau,  Bermuda,  Ha- 
vana, or  Miami,  the  cost  of  this  at- 
tack of  wanderlust  is  slight.  An  all 
inclusive  round  trip  to  Havana,  for 
instance,  with  the  steamer  serving 
as  hotel  for  either  the  ten  or  seven- 
teen day  trips,  is  as  low  as  $140  and 
up — a  small  amount  to  pay  for  dis- 
covering a  new  and  different  world. 

Almost   within   commuting  dis- 
tance of  New  York  is  Florida's  East 
Coast,   truly  called  the  American 
Riviera.  Along  its  sunny  shore  one 
finds  courtyards  of  old  Spain,  Span- 
ish villas'peepingout  among  the  trees, 
golf  links  framed  bygiantoaks  heavy 
with  the  mystic,  swaying  Spanish 
moss,  while  ever  at  one's  feet  is  the 
soft  lap,  lap,  of  blue  seas  upon  silvery- 
beaches,  places  reached  by  de  luxe 
trains  that  make  of  traveling  nothing 
but  a  joy.  Only  a  few  hours  out  on  the 
Orange  Blossom  Special  (does  not  that 
sound  alluring?)  lies  this  land,  and  one  finds 
oneself  in  these  beauty  spots  of  Florida. 
Surely  never  was  travel  made  so  delightful 
as  on  any  of  these  trains  to  the  southland 
— drawing  rooms,  valets,  ladies'  maids, 
libraries,  baths.  One  of  these  roads  has  an 
extension  that  carries  the  traveler  out 
over  the  Florida  Keys,  across  a  viaduct 
that  seems  to  hang  the  train  midway  be- 
tween sea  and  sky — a  trip  like  to  nothing 
else  in  the  world! 

A  call  that  the  wanderer  is  feeling  more 
and  more  is  one  that  takes  him  eithej  to 
the  quaint  old  city  of  Panama  itself  or 
carries  him  through  the  canal,  the  world's 
greatest  engineering  feat,  with  nature 
unrolling  her  canvas  like  a  mighty  pano- 
rama as  he  passes  into  the  Pacific — on,  on 
into  the  sunset  where  lies  Hawaii  in  all  its 
beauty. 

Does  this  seem  too  long  a  jaunt,  do  we 
wish  to  rest  a  bit  before  we  sail  'round  the 
world,  then  nearby  is  Aiken,  Pinehurst, 
Hot  Springs,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Asheville — spots  where  good  golfers  go 
when  they  die — where  with  a  good  horse 
under  him,  the  traveler  shows  his  heels  to 


business  cares  and  worries  as  he  gallops 
along  mountain  trails.  A  pause  here  for 
riding  and  golfing  and  resting  and  then  on 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  with  its  lovely  old 
dwellings  and  world  famous  Magnolia 
Gardens,  the  pride  of  the  state.  A  little 
further  South  lie  Augusta  and  Savannah, 
Ga.  The  latter  has  just  come  into  promin- 
ence with  the  opening  of  a  splendid  new 
hotel,  seven  miles  out  of  the  city  on  the 
Wilmington  River.  There  one  can  play 
golf,  tennis,  or  swim  in  the  lovely  pool  in 
front  of  the  hotel — or  if  you  are  a  yachting 


Nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains,  Lake  Placid  with  its  en- 
vironment might  well  be  termed  the 
Switzerland  of  America.  Here  all  man- 
ner of  winter  sports  are  indulged  in 
amid  truly  superb  scenery 


expert,  indulge  in  your  sport  on  the  broad 
reaches  of  the  river.  From  here,  a  quick 
overland  trip  by  way  of  old  New  Orleans 
to  the  West  whejre  every  day  in  the  year 
there  is  a  ship  sailing  around  the  world 
and  on  every  Wednesday  a  liner  leaving 
for  Honolulu,  with  sister  ships  sailing 
from  that  port  to  Samoa  or  Australia, 
the  round  trip  to  Australia  costing  but 
$565.  Atrip  to  Hawaii  costs  from  #110 
up  (this  fare  covering  all  expenses), 
bringing  this  land  of  song  and  story 
within  reach  of  many  a  wanderer  who 
hitherto  had  but  dreamed  of  it,  the  while 
thinking  a  trip  there  too  costly  to  take. 

But  is  it  the  call  of  the  North  Wind 
that  has  made  the  foot  restless  to  be  on 
the  trail?  Does  one  wish  to  skate  on 
DufFerin  Terrace  at  Quebec,  with  tables 
and  waiters  on  skates,  serving  coffee?  A 
most  unusual  and  delightful  experience, 
this,  with  the  costly  silver  urn  of  the 
Frontenac  dashing  about  over  the  ice! 
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One  does  not  envy  the  waiter  who  serves 
in  this  manner — if  he  should  slip!  But  the 
cofFee  and  sandwiches  are  delicious — just 
one  more  attraction  of  this  alreadv  too- 
attractive  spot  that  lures  more  and  more 
of  us  each  year.  For,  after  all,  we  are  a 
Northern  people — most  of  us — and  the 
love  of  winter  sports  is  in  our  blood. 
The  ring  of  steel  against  steely  ice,  the 
rush  of  cold  wind  and  snow  in  our  faces 
as  we  dash  down  the  long  toboggan  slide, 
the  quickly  pulsing  blood,  the  throw- 
back of  the  years  until  we  feel  voung 
again — this  is  what  draws  us.  and 
whether  we  skate  or  ski,  whether 
at  Montreal,  Lake  Placid,  or  Que- 
bec, we  feel  the  blood  flowing  with 
new  vigor  in  our  veins  and  life  is 
good.  There  is  something  that  holds 
us  all  in  thrall  as  we  gaze  at  the 
ice-capped  peaks  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies  where  trained  guides  wait 
to  take  us  over  the  mountain  trails 
to  the  haunts  of  moose  and  caribou. 
At  Lake  Placid  there  is  all  this,  and 
more  than  this,  a  sense  of  friendly 
getting  together,  companionable 
groups  around  wide   fireplaces  at 
night,  comfort,  simplicity,  individual 
attention  that  makes  the  wanderer 
return  year  after  year.  And  the  cost 
of  a  trip  to  any  of  these  winter-lands 
is  negligible  with  hotel  rates  at  only 
their  regular  schedules. 

The  Canadian   Pacific  that  will 
carry  the  traveler  to  Quebec  will 
also  send  him  by  steamer  to  the 
West  Indies  on  a  twenty-nine  day 
tour,   touching  at  fourteen  ports, 
for   #300   and    up,  depending  on 
choice  of  stateroom.  If  one  wishes 
to  see  the  winter  sports  in  Switzer- 
land,  the   Express  Touring  Com- 
pany offers  a  thirty-seven-day 
trip  at  #437  up,  while  one  may 
go  around  the  world  on  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line — 140  days  of  travel — at  a 
cost  of  #2,000  and  up.  The  Porto  Rico 
Line  offers  an  eleven-day  all  expense  trip 
to  the  West  Indies  for  $1(10  and  up,  while 
an  eight-day  all  expense  trip  to  Bermuda 
via  the  Furness-Bermuda  line  is  offered 
at  prices  from  #97  up.  If  one  reaches 
California,  the  Los  Angeles  Steamship 
Company   invites   you   to   Hawaii  and 
return  for  only  $278.50  and  up,  an  in- 
teresting announcement  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  offering 
to  carry  the  traveler  to  California  on 
their  weekly  land  cruise  on  the  most 
luxurious  trains  in  the  world  at  a  return 
trip  rate  ranging  from  $375  and  up! 

Whither,  indeed,  shall  wTe  wander — up 
North,  out  West,  over  the  ocean,  down 
South?  Where?  Trips — trips  everywhere, 
with  expenses  at  lowest  ebb,  and  con- 
venience, comfort,  and  beauty  at  their 
highest.  One  has  but  to  send  an  inquiry 
to  anv  railroad,  steamship  line,  tourist 
or  travel  bureau,  and  at  once  the  magic 
lamp  has  been  rubbed  and  genii  spring 
up  at  all  points  to  make  the  fondest 
dream  of  Scherherazade  pale  into  in- 
significance. 
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THE   ROOM   OF   THE  MONTH 

HAMPTON   SHOPS,  Decorators 


The  air  of  permanence  and  comfort  that  inheres  in  the  room  of  adds  a  note  of  distinction  to  its  setting  of  walnut  paneling  and 

Georgian  precedent  is  the  salient  characteristic  of  this  delightful  recessed  bookshelves,  and  figured  silk  curtains  repeating  the  blue 

library  in  the  New  York  home  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Wilder  {another  shades  in  the  Chinese  rug,  with  the  maroon  of  the  velvet  wing 

view  of  which  is  shown  on  page  43).  The  portrait  over  the  mantel  chair,  help  to  complete  a  composition  that  is  wholly  satisfying 
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Geography  of  American  Antiques 


by    LURELLE  GUILD 
Part  III — Clocks  and  Clockmakers 
Illustrations  by  the  Author 


CLOCKMAKERS  of  expert  crafts- 
manship are  mentioned  in  the  early 
records  of  all  the  colonies,  but  it 
remained  for  those  of  Connecticut  to  in- 
spire and  establish  the  trade  and  make  it 
one  of  America's  first  successful  industries. 
The  Pilgrims  brought  no  timepieces  with 
them  but  depended  for  the  approximate 
hour  on  nature — the  position  of  the  sun 
and  incoming  and  outgoing  tides — and  on 
such  crude  hourglasses  and  sundials  as 
they  could  make. 

The  first  recorded  name  of  a  clock- 
maker  in  this  country  is  that  of  William 
Davis,  who  came  here  in  1698,  no  doubt 
for  adventure  as  well  as  for  clockmaking. 
His  family  was  large,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  support  them,  and  it  soon  became 
necessary  for  David  Edwards,  a  friend  of 
Davis,  to  give  security  to  the  town  of 
Boston  that  they  might  not  become  pub- 
lic charges. 

That  same  year  in  New  Amsterdam, 
Everardus  Bogardus  opened  a  shop  and 
began  making  watches  and  clocks.  In 
1707,  James  Batterson  advertised  in 
Boston  that  he  had  but  lately  arrived 
from  London  and  had  for  sale  watches 
and  clocks  of  his  own  make.  Through 
nearly  all  the  seaport  towns  we  find  clock- 
makers  from  London  and  other  European 
cities  establishing  their  trade  at  an  early 
date  with  high  hopes  of  winning  their 
fortunes  in  the  new  land. 

William  Bagnell  of  Boston  at  this  early 
period  had  begun  manufacturing  eight- 
day  clocks  in  "hardwood  cases,"  and 
found  a  ready  market  for  them.  So  we 
may  go  through  long  lists  of  clockmakers 
whose  actual  work  remains  a  mystery 
but  who  deserve  some  mention  for  at- 
tempting to  build  their  trade  in  the  new 
country  and  for  the  ability  that  they 
must  have  had  to  keep  their  business 
through  the  years  in  which  we  know  they 
worked. 

In  considering  the  early  makers  whose 


authentic  works  we  are  permitted  to 
study,  the  name  of  William  Claggett 
seems  to  stand  out  from  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries. His  cases  were  truly  inspired 
by  the  English  makes  and  his  dials  were 
masterpieces  of  the  engraver's  art.  The 
author  has  in  his  collection  an  early  clock 


A  mantel  clock  of  early  design  sur- 
mounted by  the  American  eagle 


of  Claggett's  make,  that  has  been  in  his 
family  since  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  is  still  in  running  order.  Claggett 
was  followed  in  business  by  his  brother 
Thomas,  who  was  an  equally  fine  work- 
man but  whose  clocks  are  rare. 

David  Rittenhouse  appears  at  about 
the  same  time  in  Philadelphia,  manufac- 
turing not  only  clocks,  but  mathematical 


instruments  as  well.  In  private  life  he 
was  well  known  as  an  astronomer  and 
served  for  a  period  of  years  as  treasurer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Colony,  as  well  as 
director  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  in 
1779- 

Odran  Dupuy,  another  Philadelphia 
clockmaker,  began  his  trade  as  early  as 
1735,  and  his  son  John,  following  in  his 
profession,  kept  the  business  running 
until  1770.  In  1734,  eight-day  clocks  with 
japanned  cases  were  advertised  in  New 
York  papers  by  John  Bell.  Other  New 
York  makers  of  note  were  John  Ent  and 
George  Chester,  both  of  whom  were  work- 
ing at  the  same  time  as  Bell. 

Thomas  Perry,  whose  shop  was  in  Han- 
over Square,  New  York  City,  with  many 
others  of  the  trade,  dealt  not  only  in 
clocks  of  his  own  make  but  imported 
others  from  various  European  countries 
to  suit  the  tastes  of  his  clientele.  All  of 
these  names  would  mean  but  little  with- 
out the  early  records  which  prove  them 
to  have  been  craftsmen  of  great  profi- 
ciency, for  actual  clocks  from  their  hands 
are  so  scarce  as  to  make  their  study  almost 
impossible.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Con- 
necticut workers  tradition  becomes  an 
actuality. 

Thomas  Harland,  like  many  of  his  early 
contemporaries,  came  from  London  and 
established  himself  in  Norwich,  Connecti- 
cut. He  advertised  that  he  made  "in  the 
neatest  manner  and  on  the  most  approved 
principles,  horizontal,  repeat,  and  plain 
watches,  in  gold,  silver,  metal,  or  covered  1 
cases,  spring  and  plain  clocks,  church 
clocks  and  regulators."  He  emphasizes 
strongly  that  he  uses  the  utmost  care  in 
cleaning  and  repairing  watches  in  the 
same  expert  ways  then  used  in  London. 
His  price,  he  points  out  with  pride,  is  as 
reasonable  as  can  be  obtained  abroad. 

It  was  not  long  before  Thomas  Har- 
land's  fame  spread  and  many  ambitious 
apprentices  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
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applied  to  him.  Among  these  were  men 
who  later  became  greater  than  their 
teacher:  Seril  Dodge,  Henry  and  Rufus 
Farnum,  William  Cleveland,  and  Eli 
Terry- 

Harland's  clocks  boasted  brass  works 
with  forty-inch  pendulums  moving  in  a 
complete  arc  each  second.  The  brass 
wheels  were  made  with  exquisite  care,  and 
the  works,  although  simple  in  construc- 
tion, were  considered  as  good  as  those 
that  were  imported.  Cases  for  the  works 
were  six  feet  high.  So  simple  in  all  were 
these  clocks  that  Harland's  apprentices 
when  rhev  left  his  shop  carried  with  them 
his  methods  of  manufacturing  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  later  reproduced  his 
works. 

Eli  Terrv,  born  in  1772,  served  a  youth- 
ful apprenticeship  in  the  shop  of  Harland 
and  in  1792  made  his  hrst  signed  clock,  a 
grandfather  type  of  simple  lines  which 
still  is  accurately  recording  the  time.  We 
must  give  credit  at  this  point  to  Daniel 
Burnap  who  taught  Terry  the  art  of  en- 
graving. Burnap  was  also  a  clockmaker, 
most  of  his  cases  being  of  the  grandfather 
type  and  containing  brass  works.  A  great 
many  of  his  clocks  boasted  the  calendar 
and  moon  attachments;  the  dials  of  silver 
are  characteristic  in  that  he  never  used 
spandrels. 

In  1793  Terry  went  to  Northbury  and 
opened  a  shop,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
married  Eunice  Warner. 

Terry's  early  clocks  were  all  made  by 
hand,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  em- 
ployed water  power  to  lighten  his  work. 
His  prices  were  high  (eight-day  clocks  sell- 
ing from  thirty-three  to  forty  dollars)  so 
his  market  was  somewhat  limited. 

Up  until  this  time  cases  for  tall  clocks 
were  considered  a  separate  part  of  the 
clock  and  were  made  by  local  cabinet- 
workers  to  fit  specific  works.  Terry,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  would  make  the 
works  of  several  clocks,  strap  them  to  his 
horse,  and  in  person  peddle  them  through- 
out the  near-by  towns. 

It  was  a  hand-to-mouth  business  and 
we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  him  in 
1803  promoting  quantity  production,  as- 
sembling machinery  and  harnessing  more 
water  power.  It  was  a  mammoth  scheme 
for  the  times  and  he  was 
considered  foolhardy  for 
embarking  upon  his  adven- 
ture, for  news  had  spread 
that  he  had  contracted  to 
make  as  many  as  four  thou- 
sand shelf  clocks  in  the  suc- 
ceeding three  years.  These 
clocks,  it  was  said,  were  to 
have  wooden  works,  run- 
ning thirty  hours  without 
rewinding,  second  pendu- 
lum, dial,  and  hands,  all  for 
four  dollars.  It  was,  in  so 
many  words,  the  great 
price-cutting  event  of  that 
decade.  The  catch  in  Terry's 
agreement  was  that  the  pur- 
chaser had  to  supply  the 
materials  necessary. 


The  banjo  clock  was  invented  by 
Simon  JVillard  in  1801,  and  a 
year  later  he  patented  the  style 


Two  typical  examples 
of  early  mantel  clocks 
made  by  Connecticut 


and  M  as  s  achusetts 
makers,  as  were  all  the 
clocks    pictured  here 


A  long-case  clock  re- 
duced in  dimensions 
for  use  on  the  mantel 


The  "steeple"  clock— so- 
called    because    of  its 
symmetrical  peak  rising 
between  two  pillars 


The  broken  arch  with 
urns  was  one  of  the 
best  liked  of  the  early  de- 
signs for  mantel  clocks 
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Some  ingenious  kink  in  Terry's  mind 
led  him  in  1797  to  take  out  a  patenl  on 
his  clock  movements,  yet  this  seeming 
protective  measure  never  hindered  his 
rivals  when  the)  vs  ished  to  use  liis  designs. 

In  1S09,  Eli  Terry,  Seth  Thomas,  and 
Silas  Hoadley  formed  a  company  to 
manufacture  wooden  clocks.  This  com- 
pany lasted  but  a  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  terry  sold  out  his  interest  to  the 
Othei  tWO  and  went  to  Plymouth  Hollow. 
Shortly  after  he  withdrew  from  the  firm 
it  was  moved  to  Graystone.  Terry  con- 
tinued alone  until  1 8 1 4.  when  he  perfected 
and  patented  his  second  clock.  This  clock 
ran  thirty  hours  without  rewinding  and 
m  construction  was  distinctive,  for  he 
placed  the  dial  works  between  the  plates 
of  the  frame  instead  of  between  the  front 
plate  and  the  dial. 

Seth  Thomas  was  given  a  position 
in  Terry's  short-lived  company,  Terry, 
Thomas,  &  Hoadley,  for  his  ability  in 
making  cases.  His  education  had  been 
brief  and  at  an  early  age  he  was  forced 
by  circumstances  to  earn  his  living.  After 
serving  an  apprenticeship  as  a  carpenter 
and  joiner  in  New  Haven,  he  returned  to 
Northburyport  and  began  work  as  a 
joiner  in  Terry's  factory,  making  cases 
and  assembling  works.  His  rise  was  rapid 
and  he  soon  became  a  foreman  in  the  shop 
and  was  later,  with  Hoadley,  taken  into 
the  firm. 

While  in  business  with  Hoadley  alone, 
Thomas  made  almost  entirely  long-case 
clocks.  In  1813,  he  sold  his  interest  to  his 
partner  and  went  to  Plymouth  to  carry 
on  the  work  for  himself.  Perhaps  it  was 
Terry's  new  invention  that  led  him  in 
1814  to  drop  the  manufacture  of  long-case 
clocks  and  turn  his  ability  into  the  new, 
popular  shelf  clock. 

The  business  grew  and  in  the  place  of 
the  twenty  men  whom  he  employed  at 
the  shop  there  were  soon  nine  hundred. 
To-day  the  Seth  Thomas  factory  is  still 
manufacturing  some  of  our  best-known 
clocks.  Thomas  died  in  1859  and  his  busi- 
ness was  incorporated  by  his  two  sons, 
Aaron  and  Seth,  Jr. 

Silas  Hoadley,  third  member  of  the 
triumvirate  of  great  clockmakers,  after 
Terry  and  Thomas  withdrew,  carried  on 
his  work  until  1849,  when 
he  closed  his  business. 

The  names  of  Luther  and 
Samuel  Hoadley  with  Riley 
Whiting  should  be  noted  as 
one  of  the  early  firms  still 
doing  business.  In  1807, 
they  began  manufacturing 
wooden  works  not  unlike 
those  of  Terry  and  Thomas. 
Luther  Hoadley  died  and 
Samuel  retired,  leaving  the 
business  in  the  hands  of 
Whiting.  Whiting  enlarged 
it,  and  in  1841  sold  to  Clarke 
&  Gilbert  Company,  who 
still  continue  the  manufac- 
ture of  clocks  under  the 
name  of  "Gilbert  Manufac- 
turing Company." 
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The  next  great  step  in  clock  manufac- 
ture was  introduced  by  Chauncey  Jerome. 
He  formed  a  partnership  with  Elijah 
Darrow  and  Nobles  Jerome  and  at- 
tempted to  compete  with  Terry,  but  it 
was  not  until  1837  that  he  realized  his 
ambition.  In  that  year  he 
revolutionized  the  clock- 
making  industry  and  placed 
himself  as  the  foremost 
clock  manufacturer  of  the 
day.  He  realized  that  the 
time  had  come  when  foreign 
trade  would  consume  a 
great  many  clocks  if  he 
could  find  some  way  of 
making  them  so  that  they 
would  not  be  perishable  in 
the  damp  sea  air  while  en 
route.  In  other  words,  the 
moisture  which  got  into 
them  while  they  were  on 
the  sea  swelled  the  wooden 
works  and  rendered  them 
ever  after  irregular  as  time- 
keepers. This,  together  with 
his  inability  to  produce  in 
quantity,  caused  Jerome 
much  worry.  In  time  his 
inventive  mind  devised  a 
machine  that  could  cut 
wheels  from  rolled  brass  in 
great  numbers  at  one  oper- 
ation. The  wheels  and  plate 
holes  were  stamped  out  by 
machinery  and  the  manual 
effort  back  of  clockmaking 
thereby  greatly  reduced. 
With  the  reduction  of  la- 
bor involved,  price  auto- 
matically fell,  and  it  is  recorded  that  t  hose- 
clocks  sold  for  the  small  sum  of  two  dol- 
lars. I  he  pmions  used  were  all  of  one  kind 
and  known  as  "lantern  pinions,"  while 
their  leaves  were  made  of  pieces  of  wire 
set  around  an  axis  in  two  collars.  Ir  must 
be  understood  that  when  Terry  made 
brass  clocks  they  were  cut  or  filed  by  hand 
from  solid  blocks  of  brass  and  the  process 
was  tedious  and  painstaking.  In  1850, 
Jerome  formed  a  stock  company  in  New 
Haven,  known  as  the  Jerome  Manufac- 
turing Company,  which  lasted  but  five 
years  and  then  failed  disastrously.  It  is 
interesting  to  remember  that  P.  T.  Bar- 
num  of  circus  fame  was  associated  with 
the  company  and  was  forced  to  pay  some 
of  its  debts.  Jerome's  career  was  brilliant, 
yet  he  died  a  financial  failure. 

Even  at  an  early  date  there  was  great 
rivalry  between  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  manufacturing  of  cloc  ks. 
Terry  and  Thomas  both  caused  a  slump 
in  the  Boston  industries  when  they  und<  r- 
sold  all  their  competitors.  But  we  must 
remember  that  Simon  Willard  was  mak- 
ing clocks  in  Boston  before  Terry  was 
born.  Simon  was  without  doubt  the  best 
known  of  his  family  although  his  brother, 
Benjamin  Willard,  Jr.,  was  the  first  to 
take  up  clockmaking  as  a  trade.  The  lat- 
ter made,  as  we  may  gather  from  his  own 
works,  "clocks  of  every  sort,"  in  the  new- 
est form  and  warranted  to  measure  time 


A  wag-on-the-wall, 
the  predecessor  of 
the  tall-case  clock 


without  variation  and  to  go  many  years 
without  cleaning.  Also  clock  cases  in  va- 
rious forms. 

Simon  Willard,  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  brothers,  was  without  a  doubt  the 
best  clockmaker.  He  went  to  school  at 
Grafton  and  began  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  an  Eng- 
lish clockmaker  named 
Morris.  He  was  assisted  by 
his  brother  and  when  thir- 
teen made  a  tall  clock  with 
all  the  works  filed  by  hand. 
His  mechanical  genius  was 
recognized  by  his  brother, 
and  as  soon  as  he  finished 
his  apprenticeship  he  was 
taken  into  his  brother's 
shop.  Here  he  remained 
but  a  short  time,  and  then 
went  in  business  for  himself. 
On  November  27,  1779,  he 
married  Hannah  Willard, 
his  cousin.  She  died  a 
year  later  and  Simon 
moved  to  Roxbury.  He  set 
up  a  shop  which  is  now 
2196  Washington  Street, 
and  a  short  time  later  re- 
married. 

Simon  Willard  began  his 
business  in  a  small  way, 
making  his  clocks  in  win- 
ter and  peddling  them 
along  the  North  Shore  in 
summer.  He  did  not  make 
cases  or  dials,  as  many 
suppose.  The  dials  were 
usally  of  iron,  but  some- 
times of  wood,  and  painted 
with  eight  or  ten  coats  to  give  them  an 
enamel-like  appearance. 
We  find  that  most  of  his 
cases  were  made  by  such 
men  as  Henry  Willard  of 
Roxbury  and  Charles 
Crehore  of  Dorchester. 
I  he  faces  were  in  most 
instances  the  work  of 
Charles  Bullard. 

In  1S01  Willard  in- 
vented the  eight-day 
banjo  clock,  and  a  year 
later  patented  the  style. 
From  then  on  we  find 
him  practically  discon- 
tinuing the  manufacture 
of  long-case  clocks.  In 
this  same  year  his  fame 
so  spread  that  he  was 
given  the  commission  to 
make  a  clock  for  the 
United  States  Senate  in 
Washington.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  mechanism 
which  he  made  were  so 
new  that  he  had  to  go 
to  Washington  in  person 
to  set  the  clock  in  position  and  show  how  it 
was  to  be  run.  Seven  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars  and  his  expenses  was  paid  Willard 
for  the  clock,  a  seemingly  high  price  for  the 
times.  Sad  to  say,  in  1814  this  instrument 
was  destroyed  by  the  British  when  they 


A  pillar  bracket  clock, 
with  painted  spandrels 
filling  the  corners  of  the 
dial  frame,  and  a  painted 
glass  panel  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  door,  below  the 
severely  plain  dial 
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burned  the  city,  and  we  are  forced  to 
draw  upon  our  imaginations  concerning 
it.  When  Willard  wTas  hanging  this  clock 
in  Washington  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  latter  was 
so  impressed  by  his  ability  that  he  later 
gave  him  a  commission  for  a  turret  clock 
for  the  University  of  Virginia  at  Char- 
lottesville. In  1837  we  find  him  again  in 
Washington,  installing  other  clocks,  but 
in  1839  he  returned  home  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  the  shop  of  his 
son,  Simon  Willard,  Jr. 

The  elder  Willard  was  a  great  inventor 
and  craftsman,  but  an  uncommonly  poor 
business  man,  and  when  he  died,  we  find 
his  estate  valued  at  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars.  Proud  and  sensitive,  honest  and 
diligent,  he  worked  at  his  bench  from 
twrelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  dav.  Paul 
Revere,  the  great  silversmith  made  cast- 
ings for  Willard  and  helped  him  with  his 
improved  invention  of  the  English  clock- 
jack,  a  mechanical  device  for  roasting 
meat  over  an  open  fire. 

Willard's  tall  clocks  were  made  between 
1780  and  1802,  and  the  later  banjo  type 
we  may  divide  into  three  classifications. 
The  first,  with  plain  mahogany  cases  and 
occasional  inlay  and  carved  brass  orna- 
ments, but  without  brackets  and  glass 
fronts;  the  second,  which  he  made  in 
great  numbers,  of  mahogany  with  brass 
side  ornaments  and  glass  front  but  no 
bracket;  the  third  (more  elaborate  and 
called  presentation  clocks),  gilded  and 
carved,  with  fine  brackets  beneath,  and 
painted  glasses  with  pastoral  scenes  and 
floral  and  fret  designs. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  did  Willard  use  an 
eagle  to  top  off"  his  clocks,  and  he  never 
depicted  the  naval  battles 
so  popular  with  other 
makers.  He  showed  little 
sympathy  toward  the 
American  cause  either  in 
the  Revolution  or  in  the 
War  of  181 2,  although  it 
is  recorded  that  he 
marched  with  Captain 
Aaron  Kimball  to  Lexing- 
ton, but  served  only  a 
week  and  then  returned 
to  his  business. 

Willard  made  during 
his  life,  it  is  said,  about 
five  thousand  timepieces. 
His  early  clocks  of  the 
eight-day  striking  variety 
were  cut  out  by  hand 
with  a  file  from  ham- 
mered blocks  of  brass. 
Tall  clocks  he  made  in 
about  six  days,  and  later, 
when  machinery  was  ob- 
tained, turned  out  one  a 
day  without  the  case.  He 
invented  the  alarm  clock 
in  1 819,  and  also  machinery  for  turning 
lighthouse  turrets.  He  was  a  mechanical 
genius,  and  many  of  his  inventions  have 
yet  to  be  improved  upon.  In  August, 
1848,  he  died,  in  his  ninety-sixth  year. 
(Series  to  be  continued) 
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by  J  .    H .  DREVENSTEDT 

Illustrations  iy  A.  O.  Schilling 


A LOVE  of  and  respect  for  old 
things  may  be  difficult  to  ac- 
count for,  sometimes,  but  the 
man  born  and  brought  up  in  an  old  town 
which  had  its  past  wonderfully  preserved 
know"  why  he  cares  for  the  older  things. 

"In  such  environment,  however,  one 
may  experiment  in  what  is  new.  One  is 
apt  to  come  at  last  to  the  old  standby  or 
he  led  hack  to  things  even  older  than  those 
to  which  one  was  born,"  Prof.  C,  Wey- 
gandt  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  stated  in  his 
story  of  the  Red  Dorking  fowl  several 
years  ago,  illustrating  this  point  of  view 
by  his  personal  experience.  "So  it  was 
that  at  one  neighbor's  I  came  early  in 
life  upon  the  White  Dorking,  in  my  sub- 
sequent experience  a  rare  bird  in  our 
country,  and  at  another's  upon  the  Silver 
Gray  Dorking.  That  was  yesterday,  a 
yesterday  long  gone,  but  to-day  my  next 
door  neighbor  breeds  Silver  Gray  Dork- 
ings— descendants  by  the  by  of  that 
other  flock  still  domiciled  two  miles 
away;  and  I  breed  Red  Dorkings,  not 
Red  Dorkings  alone,  for  I  have  a  pen  of 
Dominiques,  for  the  sake  of  auld  lang 
syne,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  meat  and 
eggs,  a  pen  of  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Reds  for  their  beauty,  a  Tolman  fresh 
air  house  full  of  pullets  of  the  same 
breed,  because  I  have  found  them  in- 
vincible as  winter  layers;  and  a  pen  of 
Red  Dorkings  and  numerous  progeny 
therefrom  because  after  importing  them 
from  England  for  sentiment's  sake  alone, 
I  have  found  them  not  only  beautiful 
but  the  best  'eating'  of  any  chicken  I 
ever  tasted  and  most  dependable  layers, 
winter   and  summer." 

That  Prof.  Wey- 
gandt  should  have 
selected  the  Red  Dork- 
ing as  a  superior  fowl 
for  the  table  and  eggs 
may  appear  strange  to 
English  and  American 
poultry  breeders  who 
have  been  producing 
and  fostering  many  new 
varieties  of  poultry,  but 
overlooking  the  older, 
meritorious  ones.  The 
Red  Dorking  is  the  most 
ancient  breed  of  poultry 
that  has  been  kept  pure 
for  centuries.  This  may 
have  influenced  Prof. 
Weygandt  to  test  its 
merits  in  America  where 
it  is  least  known.  Possibly  the  red  color 
may  have  engaged  his  attention. 

The  Romans,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  and 
Columella,  preferred  the  red  fowl  to  all 
others.  So,  with  this  preference  it  is  not 


Silver  Gray  Dorking  cock.  This 
variety  has  been  the  most  popular 
of  the  Dorkings,  possibly  be- 
cause of  its  large  size  and  bright, 
attractive  color 


to  be  wondered  that  they  brought  the 
Red  Dorking  with  them  to  England.  It 
remained  however  for  British  fanciers  to 
standardize  the  Roman  red  fowl  into  a 
distinct  breed.  The  English  Red  Dorking 
Club  Standard  (1910)  describes  the  shape 
and  color  in  all  sections,  which  demands 
that  the  cock  shall  he  a  black  breasted 
red  and  the  hen  a  black 
spangled  red  in  color. 
1  he  beak,  legs,  toes,  ami 
toe  nails  should  be 
white.  Singh'  combs  and 
five  toes  are  other  Red 
Dorking  characteristics 
demanded.  The  skin  of 
the  Dorking  fowl  is 
white,  a  valuable  asset 
of  English  table  fowl. 
The  weights  given  for 
Red  Dorking  are  eight 
pounds  for  cock  and  six 
for  hen,  seven  for  cock- 
erel and  five  for  pullet. 
These  weights,  however, 
may  run  slightly  lighter 
in  the  males,  averaging 
about  the  same  as  the 
Standard  weights  for 
White  Dorkings  in  the  American  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection,  which  are  seven  and  a 
half  pounds  for  the  cock  and  six  and 
a  half  pounds  for  the  cockerel.  The  Silver 
Gray  Dorking  and  Colored  Dorking  are 
allotted  much  heavier  weights  in  the 
English  standards,  with  cocks  twelve  to 
fourteen  pounds,  hens  nine  to  ten  pounds, 
the  American  Standard  weights  being 
cock  nine  pounds,  hen  seven  pounds, 
cockerel  eight  pounds, 
pullet  six  pounds. 

The  Silver  Gray 
Dorking  has  been  the 
most  popular,  due  possi- 
bly to  its  great  size  and 
bright,  attractive  color 
pattern.  The  Colored  or 
Dark  Dorking  exceeds 
all  other  varieties  in 
weight,  but  its  rather 
dull  and  irregular  color 
markings  handicap  it 
as  a  fancier's  if  not  as 
a  market  fowl.  Many 
fine  Silver  Gray  Dork- 
ings have  been  bred  in 
this  country,  notably 
in  the  Middle  and  East- 
ern States.  It  is  partic- 
ularly well  adapted  to 
the  favorable  environment  of  the  country 
home,  being  a  dual-purpose  fowl  produc- 
ing the  highest  grade  of  meat  in  generous 
quantity,  and  laying  large  white-shelled 
eggs   prolifically  even   in   the  exacting 


Silver  Gray  Dorking  hen  showing 
typical  conformation.  In  egg 
production  this  breed  is  not  far 
behind  the  Leghorn,  which  it 
greatly  surpasses  as  a  table  fowl 


colder  climate  of  the  New  England  States 
and  northern  New  York. 

The  Dorkings  of  to-day  are  not  the 
same  class  of  bird  as  bred  in  Kngland 
thirty  or  more  years  ago.  Ultra  English 
fanciers,  when  the  Dorking  was  at  the 
peak  ol  popularity  in  bygone-  years,  bred 
tor  abnormal  weight  and  meat  in  the  fowl, 
which  received  the  ut- 
most consideration, 
while  egg  production 
received  the  least.  It 
was  practically  an  over- 
grown exhibition  fowl. 
The  swing  toward  util- 
ity poultry  keeping  in 
England  during  the  past 
decade  has  materially 
improved  the  status  of 
Dorkings  so  that  they 
are  not  big,  fat,  lazy 
birds;  they  are  dual- 
purpose  fowls.  The  bird 
that  wins  in  exhibition 
classes  can  also  win  in 
the  utility  class.  In  egg 
production  they  come 
not  far  behind  the  Leg- 
horn. Mr.  H.  R.  Good- 
fellow  in  the  Poultry  World  (London),  re- 
ports having  a  pen  of  six  pullets  which 
commenced  laying  in  December,  192^, 
and  that  laid  right  through  to  the  end 
ot  April  with  only  two  becoming  broody 
in  that  time.  He  never  received  less  than 
three  eggs  a  day  from  them  and  mostly 
four  or  five. 

Dorking  breeders  claim  that  two  aver- 
age Dorking  eggs  weigh  as  much  as  three 
average  Leghorn  eggs.  But,  comparing 
averages  offers  no  safe  basis  for  the  re- 
spective weights  of  eggs  from  two  laying 
breeds.  It  is  the  strain  of  a  breed  produc- 
ing eggs  above  the  average  size  or  weight 
that  should  determine  its  economic  value. 
Dorking  breeders,  however,  need  not 
worry  over  getting  an  egg  as  small  as 
two  ounces.  Many  of  the  eggs  laid  by 
Dorking  hens  come  closely  to  the  three- 
ounce  mark. 

The  Dorking  is  an  ideal  table  fowl.  Its 
bodily  structure  is  deep  and  massive, 
broad  and  long  with  full  rounded  breast 
and  long  straight  breastbone.  The  legs 
are  comparatively  short,  strong,  and 
round  in  bone.  They  provide  the  neces- 
sary underpinning  for  the  support  of  the 
heavy  body.  This  old  English  breed  has 
long  been  famed  for  its  superior  table 
qualities.  It  is  not  a  fowl,  however,  for  the 
back  yard  or  small  run.  Dorkings  re- 
quire free  range  to  grow  the  sturdy, 
massive  frame  in  order  to  carry  the 
abundant  flesh,  and  produce  large  white- 
shelled  eggs  in  the  winter  months. 
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Norman  precedent  is  apparent  in 
this  delightful  house  designed  along 
the  lines  of  a  French  farmhouse.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  double  L, 
of  stucco  on  frame  construction, 


The  end  of  the  bedroom  wing  (at 
left,  top  of  page) .  On  the  first  floor, 
in  addition  to  the  -usual  family 
living  rooms,  are  two  bedrooms  with 
connecting  bath 


PRANK  J.  FORSTER,  ARCHITECT 


Detail  of  the  entrance  doorway  which  supports  the  steep- 
hipped  roof — a  feature  quite  characteristic  of  the  Nor- 
man peasant  architecture  of  France.  The  half-timber  con- 
struction is  of  solid  oak  with  brick-filled  panels,  and 
the  steel  casement  windows  are  set  in  heavy  oak  frames 


with  the  living  room  gable  end  of 
stone  laid  in  checkerboard  design. 
The  roof  is  random  heavy  slate  in 
tones  of  green  and  purple,  laid  in 
uneven  courses  and  rounded  valleys 


Detail  of  the  picturesque  stone 
chimney  and  lean-to  roof  at  the  end 
of  the  bedroom  wing.  The  play  of 
light  and  shade  on  the  stucco  walls 
gives  a  charmingly  decorative  effect 


A  BIT  OF  OLD   NORMANDY   IN   NEW  JERSEY 


THE    HOME   OF    MILTON    HATFIELD,    ESQ.,    AT  MOXTCLAIR 
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7"^frf  tj  ?;o  gainsaying 
that  the  house  of  Spanish 
or  Italian  precedent  seems 
eminently  at  home  in  the 
South,  a  particularly 
happy  example  being  this 
dwelling  which  the  well- 
known  architect,  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Ayres,  has 
built  for  himself  at  San 


Antonio,  Tex.  The  arched 
openings  and  wrought 
iron  grilles  and  railings 
are  of  course  typically 
Spanish,  and  these  details 
have  been  cleverly  handled 
here  to  produce  authentic 
atmosphere  without  aus- 
terity. The  floor  plans  are 
interesting 


AN    ARCHITECT'S    OWN  HOUSE 
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THE    EDITOR    LOOKS  ABOUT 

Discovering  a  New  World 


E 


ATELY  we've  noticed  an  alarming 
symptom,  a  phenomenon  almost. 
We  have  discovered  incipient 
signs  in  ourself  of  becoming  a  yachtsman. 
Not  that  we've  inherited  a  vast  fortune 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  travel  about  in  a 
floating  palace,  all  white  and  shining  with 
brass.  Nothing  so  fancy  as  that.  But 


I  can  gee  it  and 
haw  it  but  how 
d  you  whoa  it  ?" 


after  years  of  being  a  confirmed  landlub- 
ber we've  suddenly  found  ourself  becom- 
ing very  fond  of  the  water  and  taking  the 
utmost  interest  in  things  nautical. 

Brought  up  far  from  the  sea,  amid  the 
mountains,  our  taste  ran  to  land  sports 
and  our  most  daring  nautical  experiences 
were  long  canoe  trips  on  mountain  lakes, 
with  an  occasional  voyage  to  Europe — 
neither  one  to  be  recommended  as  a  train- 
ing school  for  a  nautical  education.  How 
the  change  came  about  we  scarcely  know 
ourself.  It  may  have  been  the  effect  of  a 
very  pleasant  trip  to  New  London  to  the 
Yale-Harvard  boat  race — and  there  is  no 
lovelier  sight  than  that  of  all  the  pleasure 
craft  concentrated  in  the  Thames  River 
in  Connecticut  once  a  year  for  the  annual 
regatta — or  it  may  have  been  last  sum- 
mer's six-meter  races.  For  we  defy  anyone 
not  to  get  a  thrill  of  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment out  of  the  sight  of  the  graceful 
yachts  on  Long  Island  Sound  with  the 
attendant  swarm  of  motor  driven  craft. 
Possibly  the  Gold  Cup  Races,  with  their 
spills  and  hair-raising  upsets,  stirred  our 
sluggish  blood.  Or  it  may  just  have  been 
the  nautical  convictions  of  our  friends  and 
the  tales  of  sport  they  told  that  roused  us. 
Suffice  to  say,  something  stirred  within  us 
and  we  woke  to  discover  a  new  world. 

Our  real  conversion,  however — that 
threatens  to  be  permanent — occurred 
but  a  short  while  ago.  We  were  in  a  party 
that  visited  Savannah,  Ga.,  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  resort  hotel  there,  the 
General  Oglethorpe.  In  the  party  were 


several  motor  boat  enthusiasts,  among 
whom  was  a  blonde-haired,  blue-eyed  girl 
of  some  twenty  years  of  age.  With  her 
healthy  tan  and  delicate  coloring  she 
looked  as  if  she'd  stepped  down  from  the 
prow  of  some  old  viking  ship.  But  she 
wasn't  interested  in  viking  ships,  not  she! 
Her  interest  was  centered  on  a  strange 
species  of  craft  with  a  motor  that  one  hung 
over  the  stern  as  one  would  crook  an  um- 
brella over  one's  arm — and  how  she  could 
make  those  frail  eggshells  travel  along! 
For  she  was  Helen  Hentschell,  fresh  from 
her  triumphs  in  breaking  theworld's  speed 
record  for  these  craft  at  Detroit. 

There  must  have  been  fifty  of  these  out- 
board motorboats  on  hand  at  Savannah, 
and  they  skipped  and  jumped  about  all 
day  long  like  so  many  animated  water- 
bugs.  We  watched  them  for  hours  at  a 
stretch,  fascinated  no  less  by  their  names 
than  by  their  antics.  There  was  the  Baby 
IV hale,  the  Cutie  Craft,  and  the  Boy 
F riend,  the  Cavalier,  Nut'n  Much,  the 
Scat,  the  Sneeze  Twice,  and  countless 
others.  Finally,  one  of  the  pilots  must 
have  seen  the  wistful  look  in  our  eyes  for 
he  stopped  his  craft — the  Boy  Friend  it 
was — and  motioned  us  aboard. 

Now,  we've  been  up  in  an  airplane, 
driven  a  motorcycle,  even  jumped  on  skis, 
but  this  new  sport  out-thrilled  them  all. 
W  ith  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  between 
us  and  the  water,  the  Boy  Friend  leaped 
from  the  top  of  one  wave  to  another  and 
spanked  them  soundly  as  she  passed  over 
them.  Sheets  of  water  flew  in  our  face 
as  we  raced  along;  we  clung  on  like  grim 
death  as  we  skittered  around  corners,  we 
passed  directly  under  the  overhanging 
stern  of  a  yacht  and  bounced  like  a  rubber 
ball  when  we  hit  the  wake  of  a  passing 
motorboat.  Finally,  after  a  few  resound- 
ing spanks  that  left  us  black  and  blue,  we 
drew  up  alongside  the  dock  breathless 
but  happy,  and  a  convert  to  these  delight- 
ful craft. 

In  fact,  so  enthusiastic  did  we  become 
that  next  day,  encouraged  perhaps  by  a 
mint  julep  or  two,  that  only  these  South- 
erners can  make,  we  had  an  idea.  We  pro- 
posed a  grand  Novice  International  Out- 
board Motor  Race  for  all  comers  who  had 
never  driven  the  craft  before.  The  list 


was  made  up.  His  Honor,  Dr.  Ernest 
Poulin,  one  time  acting  mayor  of  Mon- 
treal, would  represent  Canada;  Orton 
Tewson  the  distinguished  literary  critic 
(after  a  little  urging,  and  mildly  protest- 
ing), would  fly  the  British  flag;  while 
General  Leslie  Kincaid,  our  host,  and 
ourself  would  defend  the  United  States. 
Helen  Hentschell  lent  us  her  life  pre- 
server, which  we  hastily  buckled  on. 
Someone  thrust  a  yachting  cap  on  His 
Honor  the  Mayor's  head,  but  the  General 
was  the  first  away  in  the  jaunty  Cavalier. 
Alas,  he  was  the  only  one  to  get  away!  The 
Mayor  got  held  up  by  amiably  posing  for 
the  press  photographers,  and  the  rest  of  us 
were  waved  off  the  course  by  annoyed 
officials  who  were  trying  to  establish  a 
new  world's  record.  So  the  General  won 
the  race  and  the  glory.  And  glory  it  was, 
too,  for  he  sped  by  at  an  amazing  clip. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  no  one  h;:d 
instructed  him  how  to  stop  the  boat. 
Grimly  he  faced  the  prospect  of  dashing 
about  on  the  water  till  his  gasoline  gave 
out.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  his 
engine  died  and  he  leaped  from  Scylla  to 
Charybids,  for  he  couldn't  start  it  again 


to  get  to  the  dock.  We  had  our  last  view 
of  the  General  working  desperately  and 
vainly  to  turn  the  motor  over  before  the 
outgoing  tide  carried  him  off  into  the 
thickening  gloom  of  the  night. 

But  the  work  had  been  done,  the  seed 
sown.  We'd  become  a  fan,  and  next  sum- 
mer, if  by  chance  you  are  in  our  neighbor- 
hood and  hear  a  noise  like  a  series  of 
explosions,  don't  wonder.  It's  not  a  still. 
It's  merely  us  trying  out  the  Allouette, 
for  even  though  we've  not  bought  it  yet 
we've  already  named  the  craft  in  honor 
of  a  certain  pleasant  evening  spent  with 
our  genial  and  vocal  friend,  the  acting 
Mayor  of  ye  ancient  city  of  Montreal. 


On  Skis 


by    ELISABKTH    R  E  T  H  B  E  R  G 
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DENNIS,  swimming,  horseback  rid- 
ing are  sports  I  love,  but  skiing 
is  a  passion,  with  me.  During  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  season  I  get  a  chance 
only  at  rare  intervals  to  indulge  in  it  at 
the  Norwegian  Club,  near  Paterson,  N.  J., 
or  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  New  York. 
Meanwhile,  I  avoid  looking  at  any  Swiss 
or  Adirondack  photographs  of  snowbound 
landscapes;  the  temptation  to  forsake 
duty  and  flee  to  their  originals  would  be 
too  strong. 

There  is  no  exhilarating  sensation  com- 
parable with  that  brought  by  skiing  and 
the  onrush  of  fresh,  pure  winter  air  against 
the  face  and  body. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  any  path;  one 
skims  where  one  will  across  the  white, 
unbroken  snow.  Always  there  is  a  new 
vista  or  fresh  landscape  presented,  which 
makes  skiing  so  rich  in  change.  And  oh, 
the  kind  of  sleep  that  follows  it! 

I  was  born  in  the  Erz  Mountains,  and 
nature  was  not  niggardly  in  providing 
me  with  snow.  Strange  to  say,  though,  at 
the  time  I  took  up  skiing  it  was  rarely 
practised  in  that  section.  To-day  it  has 
grown  general. 

One  day,  at  the  age  of  ten,  when  I  was 
exploring  the  home  cellar,  I  found  some- 
thing better,  or  at  least  as  good,  as  a  chest 
of  gold,  had  I  but  known  it — a  pair  of  skis. 
They  belonged  to  my  brother,  who  was 
then  away  at  school.  Miles  too  long  for 
my  small  feet  they  were,  and  made  for 
running  not  for  jumping.  Indifferent, 
through  ignorance,  of  this  handicap,  I 
started  out  to  test  them.  As  usual,  there 
was  snow  in  plenty  for  the  purpose. 

Up  the  mountainside  I  climbed,  chose  a 
nice,  big  open  spot,  put  on  the  skis,  and 
started.  Once  really  going,  the  celerity  of 
my  descent  proved  a  revelation.  With 
startling  speed  that  grew  with  progress  I 
sped  on.  Presently,  there  loomed  ahead  a 
low  stone  wall,  outlined  mound-shaped 
under  piles  of  drifted  snow.  I  could  not 
stop.  The  inevitable  followed. 

Before  I  quite  knew  it  the 
whole  world  seemed  involved  in 


snow,  in  which  I  stood  on  my  head.  Strug- 
gling was  vain.  My  skis  were  embedded 
firmly  in  the  mound-like  drift,  which 
seemed  so  harmless  viewed  from  a  distance. 

Luckily,  some  villagers  far  below  saw  a 
small,  dark  heap  outlined  against  an 
otherwise  untenanted  expanse  of  snow. 
Investigating,  they  duly  dug  me  out. 
Not  scared  by  the  adventure,  I  persevered 
in  skiing  and  soon  made  a  tour.  Since 
then  I  have  won  many  trophies  for  racing. 

Fortunately,  quite  early  in  my  skiing 
passion  the  best  of  teachers  dropped  into 
my  life.  He  was,  and  is,  I  think,  the  great- 
est ski  enthusiast  the  world  has  yet  pro- 
duced. A  man  of  culture,  a  fine  pianist, 
educated  as  a  lawyer,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  while  he  could  not  give  up 
culture  and  piano  playing,  both  being 
matters  fixed  in  mind,  he  could  give  up  the 
thought  of  legal  practice  and  devote  him- 
self to  skiing. 

Biography  has  chronciled  sages, 
philosophers,  and  inventors  as  seeking  a 
spot  in  the  wilderness  to  brood  on  their 
aims.  But  this  good  friend  of  mine  was, 
I  think,  the  first  to  isolate  himself  for 
skiing.  His  relatives  expostulated  vainly; 
not  skiing  themselves,  they  failed  to 
understand  him.  To-day,  as  then,  he 
lives  in  a  rough  shack  alone  and  occupies 
his  time  in  making  skis  which  he  gives 
away  to  children  whom  he  teaches  how  to 
use  them. 


The  author  finds  that  there  are  some 
things  harder  to  strike  than  high  C 


Before  I  made  my  first  voyage  to 
America  to  sing  here,  he  came  to  say 
good-bye  to  me.  "I  have  a  great  request 
to  make,"  he  said  at  parting.  "If  you  find 
a  man  in  that  big  land  who  loves  skiing, 
and  is  able  to  afford  it,  won't  you  ask 
him  please  to  send  me  a  load  of  hickory 
wood?  We  have  none  here,  and  it  is  the 
best  for  making  skis  for  the  children.  On 
skis  I  am  another  being,  I  forget  all 
trouble.  I  want  others  to  share  that  feel- 
ing with  me." 

At  home  during  a  winter  holiday  while 
studying  at  the  Dresden  Conservatory,  I 
made  a  skiing  tour  with  the  village  club 
to  which  I  belonged.  Our  objective  was 
Plattenburg,  in  Bohemia.  Early  in  the 
day  I  broke  one  of  my  skis  in  half.  Falling 
headlong  in  the  snow,  my  body  whirled 
about,  until  some  colleagues  kindly 
straightened  me.  After  that,  going  proved 
both  difficult  and  dangerous,  for  it  virtu- 
ally meant  traveling  on  a  single  ski. 
There  had  been  a  hard  freeze;  ice  coated 
the  snow;  it  was  very  slippery,  requiring 
great  strength  in  the  going,  even  with 
both  skis  in  condition. 

Toward  nightfall  we  were  still  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  Plattenburg.  Un- 
certain of  our  route,  we  inquired  how  to 
proceed.  Information  disclosed  two  ways 
of  getting  there;  a  long,  comparatively 
smooth  one,  and  a  short  cut  which  was 
dangerous.  Women  were  advised  to  take 
the  safer  route;  I  chose  the  shorter.  There 
were  thrills  in  plenty  by  the  way  before  I 
reached  the  end  of  it  on  one  ski. 

Aside  from  endless  thrills  and  the  charm 
of  excitement  in  skiing,  not  to  mention 
the  delight  of  deftly  skirting  trouble, 
nature  is  forever  unfolding  beauties  to 
one.  In  the  vastness  of  snow-covered 
plain,  hill,  mountain,  and  singing  forest 
there  is  inspiring  majesty;  one  skims  along 
with  much  the  same  sensation,  I  fancy, 
that  wild  birds  feel  when  on  the  wing.  The 
fresh,  crisp  air;  the  magic  of  the  flight;  the 
exhilaration  of  conquering  chance  danger, 
bring  the  elation  of  superbeing  from  which 
the  chains  of  limitation  drop. 
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SUM  M  ERTIME 

In  their  residence,  Elbourne,  at 
Manhasset,  Long  Island,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Elbert  have  made 
ideal  use  of  the  conservatory.  It 
opens  directly  into  the  living  room, 
the  two  rooms  being  separated  only 
by  a  glazed  window  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  will,  or  the 
conservatory  can  be  shut  off  entirely 
by  lowering  the  drapes.  At  night  a 


ALL  THE  T  1  M  E 

battery  of  flood  lights  casts  a  mellow 
glow  over  the  lovely  blooms.  The 
plants  in  the  conservatory  are 
changed  from  month  to  month  for 
succession  of  bloom,  and  the  flower 
note  is  further  enhanced  in  the 
living  room  by  flowered  chintzes 
and  the  flower  paintings  by  the 
celebrated  artist  Frank  Galsworthy 
which  adorn  the  walls 
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Bathed  in  tcinter  sunshine,  Rocky  Point  Vine  from  the  lalley 
in  zcinter  garb  is  indescribably  lovely.  Xorth  Dome  to  the  left, 
Clouds'  Rest  in  the  middle  distance,  and  Half  Dome  to  the  right 


"Snow-laden  oaks  that  never  in 
all  their  brave  summer  leafage 
could  be  more  lovelx  than  note" 


When  Winter  Comes  to  Yosemite 


r 


Th  e  skier  finds 
Yosemite  a  paradise 


N  THE  midst  of  the 
loveliest  of  Indian 
summer  days  the 
first  snowfall  of  the  sea- 
son may  come  suddenly 
to  ^  osemite  \  alley.  It 
may  be  in  October  or 
even  in  early  Septem- 
ber that  squaw  wintei 
makes  her  first  brief 
visit  with  a  considerable 
snow  flurry.  It  is  a  winter 
gesture  that  deceives 
no  one  and  is  most  wel- 
come to  the  falls  and 
streams  depleted  by  summer  evaporation. 

The  goldenrod  and  blue  gentians  of  the 
glacier  meadows  are  in  their  prime.  The 
garden  flowers  are  still  lovely  and  onlv  a 
little  chilled  by  the  soft  snowy  blanket 
that  bends  their  heads  for  a  day  or  two. 
After  the  storm  they  open  their  petals 
again  to  the  sunshine.  In  the  pine  tree 
forests  the  brilliant  red  blossoms  of  the 
snow  plant  raise  their  heads  above  the 
snow,  the  rigid  stock  on  which  thev  grew 
unbent  and  unhurt,  a  glowing  spot  on  the 
snowy  forest  floor. 

Lp  near  Nevada  Falls  a  water-ouzel, 
unmindful  of  thickly  falling  snow,  perched 
upon  a  rock  where  the  spray  falls,  sings  his 
cheeriest  song,  vibrant  with  the  joy  of 
living.  He  knows  it  is  not  yet  winter,  nor 
would  his  song  lack  one  cheerful  note  if 
it  were,  for  he  is  a  gallant  little  bird  citizen 
and  loves  all  seasons 

Then  comes  the  warm  sunshine  again, 


by    VIRGINIA  JUNE 

melting  the  snow  quickly  and  sending  its 
refreshing  moisture  throughout  the  valley, 
and  nature,  again  renewed  as  if  only  a 
heavy  warm  shower  had  fallen,  goes  hap- 
pily on  with  its  work. 

WEEKS  of  glorious  autumn  weather 
come  and  go,  the  ripening  beauty  of 
the  full  tide  harvest  season  is  over  all  the 
valley  in  a  glorious  riot  of  color — crimson, 
browns,  and  yellows;  even  the  majestic 
mountains  take  on  a  softened  mellow 
color  in  the  golden  glow  of  the  late  Indian 
summer  days.  The  nights  are 
wondrously  starry  and  cold, 
with  the  breath  of  the  pines,  as 
incense,  on  the  air. 

Along  in  the  latter  part  of 
November  or  sometimes  as  late 
as  in  early  December  the  great 
snowstorms  that  furnish  the 
main  water  supply  for  the  year 
begin  their  gigantic  task. 

High  up  in  the  Sierras  the 
storm  forces  gather,  brooding 
clouds  hover  over  the  valley  un- 
til all  is  ready,  then  the  snow 
flakes  begin  to  fall — star-shaped, 
lovely  snow  crystals — thicker 
and  thicker  until  the  sky  is  shut 
out  by  the  whirling  masses  of 
snow  that  pile  its  soft  covering 
deeper  and  deeper  over  every  boulder, 
tree,  and  plant  in  the  valley:  over  the 
rocks  in  the  streams  and  rivers  that 
are  now  at  their  lowest  tide  of  all  the 
year,  until  the  smaller  rocks  look  like 


Ready  jot  an  af- 
ternoon hike 
on  snvx shoes 


giant  marshmallows.  Then  when  it  is  all 
over,  many  feet  of  snow  have  fallen. 

In  the  upper  ranges  it  is  sometimes 
thirty  feet  deep  or  over.  In  the  lower 
levels  it  settles  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet  or 
less  as  the  warm  sun  again  sends  its  beams 
over  snow  white  domes,  boulders,  groves, 
and  waterfalls.  On  the  valley  floor  three 
feet  of  snow  is  the  usual  average.  Another 
heavy  snow  storm  may  not  come  for  sev- 
eral weeks  and  then  several,  each  with 
some  storm  characteristic  all  its  own,  may 
follow  each  other  in  quick  succession. 

When  the  great  wind  forces 
high  up  in  the  mountains 
above  the  valley  put  on  a 
series,  much  of  the  snow  is  sure 
to  be  very  fine,  beaten  by  the 
savage  winds  and  thrown  with 
great  force  against  the  brow  of 
El  Capitan  in  clouds  of  snow 
dust  down  into  the  canyon, 
everywhere  as  it  wills. 

If  one  goes  farther  than  lik- 
ing winter,  and  really  loves  it, 
there  is  a  tremendous  thrill  in 
viewing  at  close  range  an  ever- ' 
changing  winter  scene  up  near 
any  of  the  larger  falls  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  Sometimes  a 
wind-snow  scene  of  rare  beauty 
occurring  on  the  edge  of  the  clifF, 
may  be  safely  witnessed  from  the  shelter 
of  the  forest's  edge  back  of  it.  But 
there,  is  no  need  to  venture  into  the 
storm  centers  of  the  mountains  that  sur- 
round the  valley  for  winter  thrills,  unless 
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A  glimpse  of  winter  fairyland,  -with 
Cathedral  Spires  to  the  left  and 
Sentinel  Rock  on  guard  at  the  right 


Right.  Tobogganing  is 
always  jolly  good  fun,  but 
how  infinitely  more  so  in  such 
surroundings  as  one  finds  in 
Yosemite 


one  has  sporting  blood  that  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  really  glorious  winter 
trails  easily  accessible  to  anyone  on  the 
lower  levels. 

Adventures  there  always  are,  for  the 
adventurous. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  heavy  snow- 
fall until  the  following  May  or  June,  win- 
ter in  all  of  its  most  delightful,  invigorat- 
ing features  is  enjoyed  in  the  valley. 

THE  rare  novelty  of  choosing  your 
climate  is  not  only  possible  here,  but 
it  is  quite  easy  to  enjoy  two  distinct  cli- 
mates or  seasons  in  one  day.  Winter  on 
the  south  side,  and  an  almost  spring  balm- 
iness  on  the  sunny  north  side  of  the 
valley.  This  is  of  course  due  to  the  west- 
erly trend  of  the  valley  and  its  great 
depth,  which  is  fully  a  mile  down  its 
granite  sides. 

There  is  actually  a  greater  difference  in 
the  climate  of  the  two  sides  of  the  valley 
than  between  many  countries  lying  far 
apart.  The  south  wall  is  in  shadow  every 
day,  clear  or  cloudy,  while  the  north  re- 
joices in  brilliant  sunshine  every  clear  day. 

So  there  is  really  glorious  winter  —not 
sullen  or  dull,  but  keen  with  a  tang  in  the 
air  that  invites  to  almost  every  form  of 
winter  sport.  A  most  comfortable  temper- 
ature for  outdoor  exercise  is  32  degrees, 
and  it  is  seldom  colder;  the  snow  does  not 
melt  though  the  air  is  mild,  because  the  sun 
does  not  send  its  rays  directly  upon  that 
side  of  the  valley. 

Because  of  this  unique  situation,  one 


may  go  for  a  delightful  horseback  ride  in 
the  morning  in  the  lovely  sunshine  of 
spring-like  weather,  or  hike  up  the  trail 
to  ledges  where  some  of  the  mountain 
flowers  are  blooming  and  butterflies  are 
flitting  about  in  sheltered  places;  and  in 
the  afternoon,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley,  participate  in  the  jolliest  snow 
picnic  that  could  be  imagined,  a  picnic 
equalling  any  similar  summer  excursion 
ever  planned.  Or  a  snow-shoe  race  or  a 
toboggan  party  may  be  enjoyed  if  pre- 
ferred, while  snowball  fights  or  a  tug-of- 
war  with  plenty  of  real  tugging  energy 
called  into  play  are  always  available. 

The  scenery  is  always  set  for  fun  and 
games.  Sleigh  riding  and  skating  are  pop- 
ular sports,  and  the  exhilarating  air  gives 
a  zest  to  races  of  various  sorts.  In  all  this 
merry  life  there  is  no  age  limit — youth  is  in 
the  air. 


Above.  The  gates  of  Yosemite,  be- 
hind which  lies  a  veritable  won- 
derland of  beauty  that  within  its 
confines  provides  the  winter  tourist 
with  a  choice  of  seasons — winter  on 
the  shady  south  side  or  balmy  spring 
on  the  sunny  north  side 


To  realize  then  that  all  this  is  not  only 
possible  but  that  it  happens  every  winter 
season  in  this  lovely  place  of  recreation, 
let  us  remember  that  the  Yosemite  Valley 
is  but  a  mere  crack  in  the  range  of  the 
Sierra-Nevada  Mountains  which  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles 
lies  between  and  separates  the  states  of 
California  and  Nevada — "a  mere  crack" 
in  this  gigantic  mountain  chain,  only 
seven  or  eight  miles  long  and  from  less 
than  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide.  So  of  course 
one  can  go  from  one  side  of  the  valley  to 
the  other  at  will  and  with  little  effort. 
That  it  presents  within  its  small  area  some 
of  the  most  stupendous  features  of  nature 
is  of  course  due  to  erosion  and  glacial 
formations  occurring  ages  ago. 

THE  valley  itself  is  a  gigantic  gorge 
cut  chiefly  by  glacial  action.  It  is 
thought  that  five  glaciers  united  at  the 
head  and  gouged  it  out,  but  what  other 
forces  may  have  aided  in  confining  their 
action  so  completely  to  excavating  the 
bottom  of  the  canyon  is  not  apparent. 
The  result  is  a  number  of  hung-up 
tributaries  that  now  leap  down  the 
precipitous  valley  walls  from  immense 
heights;  in  fact,  it  is  the  almost  vertical 
walls  and  the  number  of  magnificent 
falls  occurring  in  so  small  an  area  that 
distinguish  Yosemite  from  all  other 
known  valleys.  The  cliffs  and  domes 
that  form  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  walls  are  of  solid  granite. 
One  gets  the  best  idea  of  the  depth 
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of  the  valley  perhaps,  by  standing  on 
the  brink  of  Glacier  Point  and  looking 
straight  down  into  it.  For  the  timid,  there 
is  a  strong  iron  rail  to  cling  to.  It  is  rather 
a  dizzy  height,  and  the  people  below  on 
the  floor  of  the  valley  look  like  small  toys. 
Then  further  to  accentuate 
its  distance,  we  drive 
twenty-six  miles  on  round- 
about mountain  roads 
where  every  turn  of  the 
road — and  the  turns  are 
legion — represents  another 
wonderful  view.  In  about 
three  hours  we  find  our- 
selves down  on  the  most 
level  valley  floor  in  the 
world;  and  yet  we  are  still 
4,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

THE  Merced  River  flows 
through  the  valley,  and 
the  Illilonet  and  Tenaya 
are  tributary  to  it  near 
the  entrance,  the  three 
rivers  in  three  separate 
canyons  having  many  at- 
tractions of  their  own.  Hut 
that  is  another  story. 

In  such  a  rare  wonder- 
land, of  course  there  is  in- 
finite variety,  exceeding  in 
actuality  any  fairy  tales 
that  the  most  clever  spin- 
ner of  nature  lore  could 
imagine.  One  of  the  verita- 
ble fairyland  scenes  of  win- 
ter is  Cathedral  Spires  and 
Sentinel  Rocks.  Their  ex- 
quisite winter  beauty  in 
the  environment  of  snow- 
powdered  cedars  and  pines 
repays  a  snow-shoe  hike  a 
hundred-fold. 

Perhaps  the  trail  chosen 
may  lead  to  snow-laden 
oaks  that  never  in  all  their 
brave  summer  leafage 
could  be  more  lovely  than 
now,  as  their  great  branches,  bending 
under  the  weight  of  their  burden  of 
snow,  become  arches  across  the  trail — 
a  trail  that  leads  to  a  forest  of  fairy 
enchantment,  beautiful  in  its  winter  soli- 
tude. 

The  small  forest  folk  are  mostly  in 
winter  quarters,  hidden  away  snug  for  the 
winter,  but  quite  unexpectedly  a  small 
herd  of  deer  may  be  seen.  They  know 
quite  well  where  cozy  shelter  may  be 
found,  under  great  pine  trees  where  the 
growth  is  thick  and  interlacing  boughs 
make  excellent  cover.  The  ground  is  dry 
underneath  and  well  padded  with  dead 
pine  needles,  humus,  and  leaves,  providing 
a  warm  bedding  ground  and  complete 
protection  from  storm. 

IF  ONE  is  driving  or  walking  on  the  va- 
rious roads  throughout  the  valley,  some 
day  Rocky  Point  View  in  its  sheer  winter 
beauty  will  be  seen.  In  the  warm  sunlight 
of  morning,  North  Dome  to  the  left, 
Clouds'  Rest  in  the  middle  distance,  and 


Half  Dome  partly  in  view  to  the  right, 
are  a  joy  to  see  in  their  snow-covered 
grandeur.  At  night  in  the  white  light  of  a 
full  moon  it  is  a  magic  scene  of  beauty 
which  mere  words  are  entirely  inadequate 
to  describe. 


El  Capitan  surrounded  by  his  snowy  company,  his  magnificence 
softened  by  the  fine  windswept  snow  across  his  brow,  is  not  less 
regal  noiv  than  when  his  massive  granite  bulk  is  outlined  against 
the  softness  of  a  summer  sky 


Some  of  the  famous  features  of  Yosem- 
ite  Valley  are  known  to  travelers  all 
over  the  world,  yet  there  are  many  winter 
scenes  of  indescribable  loveliness  which 
comparatively  few  people  have  discovered 
for  themselves.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  however,  when  we  remember  that  less 
than  four  generations  ago  the  white  race 
of  America  did  not  know  there  was  a 
Yosemite  Valley.  Old  Chief  Tenaya  and 
his  Indian  tribe  were  in  possession  of  it 
and  it  is  entirely  probable  that  if  the  Cali- 
fornia gold-rush  of  1849  had  not  occurred 
when  it  did,  white  men  would  not  have 
accidentally  found  the  valley  in  1851,  as 
they  did. 

It  is  also  true  that  it  is  less  than  three 
decades  since  there  were  accessible  roads 
into  the  valley.  And  only  twelve  years 
since  the  park  above  the  rim  has  been 
open  to  the  public  by  road. 

With  the  development  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  System  by  the  Govern- 
ment, Yosemite  National  Park  has  shared 
in  some  excellent  work  that  has  opened 
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up  this  vast  area  of  over  1,100  square 
miles — Yosemite  being  fourth  in  size  of 
our  National  Parks — and  made  practi- 
cally all  of  its  greatest  wonders  accessible 
by  automobile  or  horseback,  or  by  hiking 
in  the  summer  season.  Where  roads  were 
not  possible,  adequate  trails 
have  been  built  in  very  re- 
cent years. 

The  Mariposa  Grove  of 
Big  Trees,  Wawona,  and 
other  points  in  the  Park 
visited  by  thousands  of  peo- 
ple during  the  late  spring 
and  summer  months,  are 
not  at  present  accessible  to 
travel  after  the  big  snowrs 
come. 

REACHING  the  valley 
from  Merced — that 
pretty  little  city  with  a 
Spanish  name — wThich  lies 
a  little  more  than  midway 
between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco,  a  happy 
journey  is  begun  over  the 
Yosemite  Valley  Railroad 
which  parallels  the  Merced 
River  almost  all  of  the 
way  to  El  Portal,  where 
the  motor-coach  journey 
begins  that  takes  one  in 
through  the  gates  of  Yosem- 
ite to  the  Village,  or  any 
chosen  destination. 

The  sparkling,  singing 
Merced  is  quiet  now  as  it 
winds  its  way  through  the 
snow-clad  valley. 

Across  the  gateway,  El 
Capita  n — Tu-tok-a-nu-la 
(Rock  Chief) — stands,  his 
magnificent  presence  sof- 
tened by  the  fine  windswept 
snow  across  his  brow,  but 
he  is  not  less  regal  now 
than  when  his  massive 
granite  surface,  without 
the  veil  of  snow,  is  outlined  against  a 
summer  sky. 

THOSE  who  love  the  big  outdoors  do 
not  lightly  enter  the  gates  of  Yosemite 
for  the  first  time  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  but  stop  in  silent  admiration  of  its 
beauty. 

If  first  approached  at  sunset  on  a 
clear  winter  day,  when  reflections  of 
sky  and  water  are  thrown  across  the  daz- 
zling whiteness  of  snow-covered  moun- 
tains, trees,  and  streams  in  all  the  colorful 
glory  of  a  flaming  sunset,  there  comes  9. 
quicker  pulse-beat,  a  keener  realization 
than  ever  felt  before,  that  nature's  great- 
est gifts  with  their  power  to  aid  in  recre- 
ating body  and  spirit  are  for  every  season 
of  the  year,  if  one  goes  out  to  meet  them. 

So  in  tune  with  all  this  winter  harmony,, 
where  glowing  log  fires,  music,  dancing, 
and  fun  of  many  sorts  make  delightful 
evenings,  one  gets  the  full  vision  of  joyous 
winter  life  as  it  may  be  happily  lived — 
when  winter  comes  to  Yosemite. 


♦ 


Perspective  of  the  new  1928  Country  Life  house 
on  which  construction  is  well  advanced.  It  is 
planned  to _  have  the  house  finished  and  com- 
pletely furnished  ready  for  inspection  by  early  spring 


ANNOUNCING  THE  Country  Life  HOUSE  FOR  1928 


I AST  year,  for  the  first  time,  to  en- 
courage good  domestic  architec- 
^  ture,  Country  Life,  with  the 
cooperation  of  a  working  committee, 
erected  a  house  in  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  which  contained  in  so  far  as 
possible  not  only  the  elements  of  good 
architecture,  but  every  modern  conven- 
ience that  goes  to  make  the  house  of  to- 
day the  efficient  and  comfortable  dwelling 
that  it  is.  The  house — of  stone  and  stucco 
— fulfilled  in  every  way  the  artist's  and 
the  Editor's  conception  of  what  a  truly 
livable  house  should  be.  So  it  is  that 
Country  Life  takes  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing the  forthcoming  erection  of  the  Coun- 
tryLife  House  for  1928  and  presents  here- 
with preliminary  sketches  and  floor  plans. 

Various  sites  for  the  house  were  care- 
fully considered,  and  after  mature  deliber- 
ation and  personal  inspection  of  many 
spots  by  the  committee  in 
charge,  Greenwich,  Conn. — 
that  center  of  country  living 
with  its  many  fine  homes — 
was  selected  as  the  ideal  site 
for  the  location  of  the  new 
house.  The  situation  selected 
is  truly  a  lovely  one.  Set  in 
the  midst  of  a  three-acre 
tract  in  a  residential  district  known  as 
Khakum  Wood,  forming  part  of  the  I.  N. 
Phelps  Stokes  estate  in  Greenwich,  the 


house  overlooks  a  beautiful  lake  bordered 
on  all  sides  by  stately  trees.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of 
Greenwich,  the  site  was  obtained  and 
Julius  Gregory — the  well-known  architect 
— at  once  set  about  designing  a  house 
that  would  meet  with  the  high  standard 
set  for  the  Country  Life  Houses. 


Above.  The  wooded 
bank  of  the  little 
lake  which  is  one 
of  the  valuable  as- 
sets to  the  outlook 
from  the  house. 
Below  are  the  pro- 
posed floor  plans 


Mr.  Gregory's  residential  work  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  was  a  guarantee  of 
excellence,  and  that  he  truly  made  the 
most  of  the  lovely  site  and  took  advantage 
of  the  terrain  can  be  seen  by  a  study  of 
the  sketch  and  plans.  The  sketch  calls 
for  a  house  typically  American.  Built  of 
stone,  it  fits  the  rugged  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory  and  blends  perfectly 
with  the  rocky  character  of  the  ground 
upon  which  it  is  constructed.  The  porch 
on  the  side  and  a  broad  terrace  over- 
looking the  lake  are  happy  conceits,  and 
the  wing  housing  the  chauffeur  by  the 
garage  is  a  peculiarly  distinctive  touch. 

Only  the  very  best  of  materials  will  go 
into  the  construction  of  the  house,  and 
the  specifications  will  all  be  passed  upon 
by  the  working  committee,  consisting  of  the 
architect,  the  Editor  of  Country  Life,  a 
member  of  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Green- 
wich, and  Mr.  M.  H.  Foote, 
who  will  be  directly  in 
charge  of  construction. 

The  same  committee,  with 
the  addition  of  a  member  of 
a  well-known  firm  of  decora- 
tors who  will  decorate  and 
furnish   the   house,  and 
Country  Life's  Decorating 
Editor,  will  exact  the  same  care  in  furnish- 
ing and  decorating  the  house  as  was  exer- 
cised in  its  designing  and  construction. 


Left.  The  site  is 
easy  of  access — 
Greenwich  is  but 
forty  minutes  from 
New  York  by  train 
— and  anyone  in 
Greenwich  can 
direct    one    to  it 
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An  unusual  table  combination  of  gold, 
green,  and  orange.  Green  cattails  and 
glass  fruit  form  the  centerpiece,  and  the 
tableware  is  green  with  gold  rims.  Gold 
peacocks  complete  the  color  scheme 


The  flower  story  of  yellow  jonquils  and 
blue  irises  is  told  most  plainly  in  the 
centerpiece  and  re-echoed  in  the  iris 
design  of  the  yellow  cloth.  Contrasting 
colors  on  plates  and  candlesticks  add 
an  interesting  touch 


The  rich  colors  of  this  filet  luncheon 
set — reds,  oranges,  greens,  blues-show 
to  advantage  the  English  rock  crystal 
goblets  and  plates.  Yellow  roses  add  a 
gay  note  to  the  already  colorful  setting 


DINING     AS     A     FINE  ART 


SOME     TEMPTING  EXAMPLES 


Right.  Here  the 
wood  of  the  table  is 
made  part  of  the 
actual  decoration, 
throwing  up  in 
strong  relief  the 
pattern  of  the  filet 
lace  doilies,  which 
shows  through  the 
dull  green  glass  of 
the  tableware 


Below.  The  tones 
of  silver -rimmed 
glasses,  pale  green 
pears,  and  purple 
grapes  melt  into  the 
lavender  and  white 
of  the  flowers  in  the 
silver  urn,  making 
a  veritable  jewel  o] 
this  simply  but  ex- 
quisitely laid  table 


TABLES  DECORATED 
BY  MARSHALL  FIELD 
&  CO.  AND  B.  ALTMAN 
&  CO. 


Below.  The  softness 
and  luminosity  of 
the  moonstone  are 
suggested  by  this 
table,  an  effect  a- 
chieved  by  the  jade 
and  alabaster  table- 
ware and  the  slightly 
opaque  plates  of 
V enetia  n  make. 
Crystal  flowers  add 
variety  and  interest 
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The  fated  mesquite  in  the  path  of  the  Death  Valley  sand  dunes 
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The  Paradise  of  Death  Valley 


by   C  .    G  .    M  I  L  H  A  M 


IMAGINE  the  most  desolate,  awful, 
arid  waste  your  mind's  eye  can 
picture;  forbidding,  almost  impass- 
able mountains  surround  it;  a  fierce 
inescapable  sun  glares  down  upon  it; 
maddening  heat  waves  rise  everywhere 
from  its  surface;  shifting  sands  blown  by 
torturing  winds  block  the  path  of  the  rash 
individual  who  would  venture  within 
their  reach.  There  is  water,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  is  either  crusted  with  salt,  or  pol- 
luted by  poison.  Cruel  marshes,  where 
one  sinks  deep  into  salt  beds,  are  ever 
ready  to  entrap  the  feet  of  the  unwary 
who  venture  near  them.  Only  the  hardiest 
of  men,  afraid  of  nothing,  strong  of  body 
and  resolute  of  soul,  would  dare  to  ven- 
ture into  this  ghastly,  terrifying,  iniqui- 
tous, mysterious  sink  hole.  Venture  into  it 
rashly  and  death,  certain  death,  in  its 
most  agonizing  form,  awaits. 

Imagine  all  this — and  you  have  what 
probably  most  people  consider  a  fair 
presentation  of  that  strange  depression 
in  California  that  for  some  seventy-five 
years  has  borne  the  name  of  Death  Valley. 
From  the  days  when  it  first  found  place 
on  the  maps,  tradition  on  tradition  has 
been  built  up  about  it  so  that  it  is  almost 
universally  known  from  a  viewpoint  that 
sees  every  pathway  leading  into  it  marked 
by  this  sign,  "All  hope  abandon,  ye  who 
enter  here." 

Perhaps  this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any 
to  assert  that  Death  Valley  has  been  woe- 
fully misnamed;  it  might  well  be  properly 
called  Wonderful  Valley,  except  that  such 
a  title  would  fail  to  indicate  its  beauty,  its 
fascination,  its  charm.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
true  that  there  are  times  in  the  year  when 
Death  Valley  must  be  avoided  as  the 
pestilence — during  the  summer  months 


there  the  highest  temperature  ever  offi- 
cially recorded  in  the  United  States  has 
been  registered,  134  degrees  Fahrenheit — 
but  during  the  months  from  October  to 
May  a  visit  to  it  may  be  anticipated  with 
eager  delight,  and  with  the  certainty  that 
it  will  offer  unforgettable  pictures  and  a 
wine-like,  clear,  and  invigorating  air. 

One  who  would  describe  Death  Valley 
must  have  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  ad- 
jectives in  store.  Strange,  mysterious,  fan- 
tastic, bizarre,  grotesque,  lovely,  peace- 
ful, brilliant,  are  but  a  few  of  the  words 
that  seemingly  ought  to  be  drawn  on 
again  and  again  in  any  word  picture  of 
this  odd  region.  To  begin  with,  it  is  at  its 
lowest  point,  according  to  Government 
survey,  276  feet  below  sea  level.  Although 
it  knows  no  rain  during  most  of  the  year, 
and  very  little  rain  in  the  months  when 
rain  does  fall,  nevertheless  much  of  its 
area  is  flecked  with  the  green  of  grease- 
wood,  mesquite,  and  similar  vegetation, 
and  in  the  spring  even  the  casual  passerby 
may  find  in  many  parts  of  the  Valley 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  wild  flowers 
imaginable — feathery,  fragile  blossoms  of 
rare  coloring. 

Although  Death  Valley  is  surrounded 
by  a  formidable  barrier  of  mountain 
ranges  that  might  well  have  been  con- 
sidered nearly  impassable  years  ago,  it  is 
now  no  longer  difficult  to  enter.  There  is 
even  train  service  to  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  Valley,  and  a  fair  automobile  road 
enters  on  the  western  side.  It  may  be 
reached  in  ten  hours  of  steady,  fairly  fast 
driving  from  Los  Angeles,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  distance  will  be  as  comfortable 
and  as  easy  as  the  most  exacting  automo- 
bi list  could  desire.  Even  the  last  eighty 
miles  of  the  trip,  although  calling  for  care 


and  skill,  and  a  good  engine,  cannot  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  be  called  dangerous. 

The  rewards  of  the  journey  are  many. 
Besides  the  beauty  and  strangeness  and 
surprising  vistas  that  this  below-sea-level 
depression  affords,  there  are  veritably  a 
million  pictures  that  delight  along  the 
way.  Hardly  a  mile  of  the  trip  from  Los 
Angeles  all  the  way  into  the  Valley  is 
without  its  colorful  and  fascinating  pic- 
ture. And  the  variety  of  views  is  truly 
remarkable. 

Almost  one  is  tempted  to  believe  the 
kaleidoscopic  panorama  unreal  when, 
after  leaving  the  deep  rich  green  of  the 
orange  orchards  around  Los  Angeles,  one 
passes  through  the  desert  with  its 
strangely  misshapen  Joshua  trees  and 
other  odd  verdure,  on  past  thriving  agri- 
cultural communities  that  have  been 
reclaimed  from  the  desert;  through  amaz- 
ing Red  Rock  Canyon,  where  a  million 
years  of  erosion  have  fretted  red  sand- 
stone and  white  limestone  into  hundreds 
of  pinnacles  and  battlements,  with  cathe- 
dral-like formations,  and  with  scores  of 
other  fantastic  shapes;  on  again  over 
more  desert  that  touches  the  edge  of  a 
petrified  forest;  then  on  to  where  a  great 
mass  of  igneous  rock  rises  suddenly, 
spewed  out  there  by  the  belchings  of  a. 
volcano  that  died  probably  hundreds  of 
years  ago;  on  still  to  where  the  shadows 
of  the  lofty  Sierra  Nevada  all  at  once  fall 
across  the  road,  and  almost  before  one 
realizes  it,  there  in  the  full  sweep  of  the 
eyes  are  the  lofty  peaks  of  this  great 
mountain  range,  huge,  majestic,  seem- 
ingly impenetrable,  their  vast  bulk,  their 
jagged  crests  here  black  as  night,  there 
dazzling  white  with  thick  packed  masses 
of  snow;  practically  every  canyon,  every 
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rock,  every  crevice  limned  out  like  a 
cameo  in  the  clear  air  that  makes  them 
seem  only  a  few  miles  away.  Mt.  Whitney 
is  there,  and  all  around  it  a  veritable 
galaxy  of  peaks  that  rise  12,000,  13,000, 
and  14,000  feet  in  height.  There  are  107 
summits  in  the  Mt.  Whitney  area  that 
rise  more  than  9,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  Owens  Valley,  from  which  Los 
Angeles  obtains  its  water,  is  the  gateway 
alike  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  country  and 
to  Death  Valley.  Other  mountain  ranges 
are  all  about,  the  road  crossing  the  Pana- 
mints  at  one  time  getting  more  than  a 
mile  hi^h,  and  then,  when  one  is  least 
expecting  it — there  is  the  Valley!  It 
stretches  out  perfectly  flat  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see,  hemmed  in  by  a  ring 
of  mountains.  The  road  finally  descends 
almost  to  sea  level,  and  there,  strange 
picture  in  all  this  sink  of  waste,  is  a  camp 
of  bungalows  set  upon  a  sloping  rock- 
strewn  terrain — Stovepipe  Wells  Hotel. 
How  those  pioneers  of  the  days  of  '49, 
who  perished  here  in  Death  Valley,  would 
open  their  eyes  could  they  return  and  see 
this  outpost  of  the  luxury  of  civilization 
here  on  the  edge  of  Death  Valley,  where 
practically  every  modern  convenience  is 
provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  traveler, 
and  where  water  flows  freely  and  there 
are  even  bathrooms! 

The  picture  that  one  sees  from  this 
camp  is  difficult  to  describe,  chiefly  be- 
cause so  many  things  are  seen  all  at  once. 
Straight  ahead  everything  looks  flat, 
although  one  later  learns  that  the  seem- 
ing flatness  holds  a  multitude  of  great 
and  small  depressions  along  with  assorted 
hills  and  hummocks  and  rocks  and  bould- 
ers and  sand  dunes.  In  the  far  foreground 
mesquite  is  engaged  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  with  vast  hummocks  of  sand, 
and  where  the  mesquite  has  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  struggle  the  sands 
rise  into  enormous  dunes  of  tremendous 
bulk,  as  much  as  150  feet  high,  with  a 
myriad  lines  whipped  into  crests  and 
curves,  and  sharp,  knife-like  edges,  by 


winds  that  play  with  them  endlessly. 
On  beyond  the  sand  dunes  are  the  big 
yellow,  black,  brown,  gray,  red,  violet, 
and  purple  slopes  of  the  Funeral  and 
Grapevine  Mountains. 

Over  to  the  north  of  the  sand  dunes 
there  is  a  field  of  brilliant  green,  the 
green  of  a  great  group  of  cottonwoods. 
To  the  left  here  there  is  a  forbidding  wall 
made  by  the  Panamint  Mountains  that 
now  bulk  out  into  enormous  rock  and 
earth  masses.  The  mouth  of  a  great 
canyon  yawns,  and  from  it  there  stretches 
a  slope  that  looks  as  though  it  had  been 
smoothed  off"  by  the  trowel  of  a  plasterer. 
Four  other  canyons  are  seen  to  open  into 
the  wall  of  the  Panamints  as  one  turns  to 
the  west.  One  sees  now  that  there  are 
really  two  walls,  the  first  jumping 
abruptly  to  perhaps  a  height  of  a  thou- 
sand feet  or  so,  then  giving  way  to  a  roll- 
ing mesa,  and  in  back  of  this  mesa  the 
slopes  get  up  quickly  to  about  7,000  feet. 
At  the  edge  of  the  mesa,  beside  one  of  the 
canyons,  the  naked  eye  glimpses  an  un- 
usually shaped  depression,  and  with  a 
glass  it  is  seen  to  be  an  enormous  crater. 
Near  to  it  there  suddenly  springs  into 
sight  out  of  the  maze  of  cliffs  and  canyons 
and  jagged  crests,  a  huge,  perfectly 
shaped  arrowhead,  its  point  right  at  the 
valley's  edge.  It  must  be  about  3,000 
feet  from  the  point  of  the  arrowhead  to 
the  shaft  end,  and  perhaps  it  is  about 
2,000  feet  wide  at  its  widest  part.  Its 
shape  is  absolutely  perfect. 

Turning  on  around  to  the  rear  of  the 
camp  there  is  still  another  array  of  color 
in  the  mountains  that  loom  up  there. 
From  the  camp  to  the  base  of  this  range 
the  terrain  rises  in  a  gradual  slope  that  is 
covered  by  rocks  and  stones  and  boulders, 
their  coloring  against  the  gold  and  yellow 
and  brown  background  offering  a  strange 
contrast. 

It  is  hard  to  accustom  one's  eyes  to  the 
riotous  mixture  of  colors.  They  violate 
every  law  of  color  and  yet  they  harmonize 
into  a  palette  of  hues  that  intrigue  and 
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delight.  Also  bewildering  are  the  gaunt 
slopes,  browned,  scorched,  and  seared, 
and  parched  by  a  sun  that  has  beat  down 
upon  them  through  countless  years, 
eroded  by  the  mad  streams  that  pour 
down  their  sides  in  mighty  torrents  when 
cloudbursts  let  loose  a  deluge  upon  the 
mountain  tops  in  August  nearly  every 
year.  They  look  as  though  they  had  been 
picked  clean  by  some  vast  monster.  At  a  dis- 
tance there  is  seemingly  not  .1  vestige  of  veg- 
etation on  the  slopes,  but  when  one  comes 
into  them  there  are  miles  where  rarely 
beautiful  blooms  are  found,  borne  on  plants 
that  struggle  out  from  the  side  of  rocks, 
or  spring  up  from  a  few  grains  of  earth. 

A  world  of  beautiful  and  strange  places 
is  to  be  discovered  in  the  canyons  that 
open  on  to  Death  Valley.  In  one  the  walls 
are  blue  marble,  and  it  was  named,  by 
those  who  first  came  into  it,  Marble 
Canyon.  In  another  there  is  a  subter- 
ranean stream,  so  that  it  is  choked  with 
cottonwoods,  and  is  known  as  Cotton- 
wood Canyon.  In  another  the  walls  are  of 
a  pinkish-white  marble,  and  almost  pure 
white  quartz  and  natural  cement,  in 
which  are  imbedded  stones  of  every 
color  and  of  every  size,  from  tiny  pebbles 
to  big  boulders.  This,  known  as  Mosaic 
Canyon,  is  aptly  named,  for  the  torrents 
that  spring  from  the  cloudbursts  back 
in  the  mountains  have  poured  through 
this  canyon  in  so  wild  a  frenzy,  bearing 
on  their  crest  boulders  that  must  weigh  a 
ton  or  more,  and  have  scoured  the  canyon 
walls  with  centuries  of  grinding  until 
they  have  been  worn  smooth,  that  the 
stones  gripped  in  the  cement  appear  to 
have  been  inlaid  into  a  fantastic  pattern 
that  yields  an  astonishingly  mosaic  effect. 

Volumes  will  perhaps  be  written  about 
Death  Valley,  within  the  next  few  years. 
It  would  be  strange  if  this  were  not  so, 
since  it  is  now  so  comparatively  easy  of 
access,  and  since  its  fascinating  colorings, 
its  grotesque  shapes,  its  bizarre  mysteries, 
will  attract  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
different  from  all  over  the  world. 


Death  Valley  and  Telescope  Peak  as  seen  from  the  Funeral  Mountains  near  Furnace  Creek 
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COMOCO 

A  D1KSEL  YACHT 


Sea-going  qualities  are  apparent 
in  the  above  view  of  Comoco,  a 
140-foot  Diesel  yacht  designed  by 
John  II.  Wells,  Inc.,  for  Mr.  R. 
W.  Judson  of  Detroit,  and  built 
by  the  Defoe  Boat  and  Motor 
Works.  Constructed  of  heavy 
steel,  she  has  storage  room  for 
water  and  fuel  sufficient  to  run 
her  from  New  York  to  Europe  and 
return.  Her  two  300  h.  p.  Bes- 
semer Diesel  engines  give  her  an 
ocean  cruising  speed  of  i$\  knots 


AS  STURDY  AS 
SHE  IS  PALATIAL 

Comoco' s  furnishings  and  dec- 
orations are,  for  the  most  part, 
in  black  walnut  and  enamel,  the 
work  of  the  Raphael  Studios 
of  New  York.  The  owner  s 
quarters  include  five  double  state- 
rooms, and  four  baths.  In  the 
deck  houses  are  dining  room,  liv- 
ing room,  smoking  room,  engine 
controls,  and  pantry.  The  crew's 
quarters  accommodate  fifteen 
men,  the  captain's  cabin  being  at 
the  after  end  of  the  deck  house 
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Above.  Outboard  motorboat 
racing  was  one  of  the  main 
features  in  the  ceremonies 
marking  the  opening  of  the 
General  Oglethorpe  Hotel  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  recently, 
when  J.  T.  Herbst,  Helen 
Hentschel,  and  many  other 
celebrities  took  part  in  the 
races.  The  photograph  shows 
the  flag  dropping  for  the 
start,  as  well  as  the  smoke 
from  the  starting  gun 


Left.  Fast  traveling  motor- 
boats  are  very  much  at  home 
in  Florida  waters.  Whether 
used  at  express  speed  as  a 
means  of  arriving  promptly 
at  one's  destination  or  of 
idling  delightfully  through 
the  glorious  midwinter  days 
of  the  sub-tropics,  the  modern 
marine  runabout,  typified  by 
this  Dodge  Watercar,  serves 
its  owner  with  gratifying  re- 
liability 
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of  that  type  at  the  #  ashington  Regatta 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


The  attractive  little  Welsh  terrier  is  not 
nearly  so  numerous  as  his  virtues  entitle 
him  to  be.  This  is  Champion  Annandale 
Reik,  owned  by  Annandale  Kennels 


The  Long-Legged  Sporting  Terriers 


by   J  O  HN    R.  THORNDIKE 

Photographs  by  Tauskey 
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*^HE  terrier,  according  to  the  best 
authorities  is  without  a  doubt  a 
creation  of  Great  Britain.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
terriers  were  not  known  by  the  names 
under  which  they  are  now  classified.  They 
were  bred  in  all  colors  and  combinations 
of  colors.  Some  were  rough  and  wire- 
haired,  others  soft  and  smooth.  They 
became  fashionable  for  fox-hunting,  and 
few  stables  of  those  who  hunted  wxvv 
without  them;  in  fact,  they  were  indis- 
pensable, as  they  were  bred  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  "drawing 
the  varrmHt." 

One  of  the  first  types 
to  be  recognized  as  a 
distinct  breed  was  the 
black-and-tan  or  the 
Manchester  terrier  of 
to-day.  Skye  terriers 
were  known  as  a  dis- 
tinct variety  in  1805, 
but  they  were  much 
larger  and  higher  on 
the  leg  than  the  Skye 
of  the  present  day.  The 
bullterrier  appeared 
shortly  afterward,  and 
the  Dandie  Dinmont. 
To-day  we  see  a  few 
Manchester  terriers, 
very  seldom  a  Skye  ter- 
rier, and  a  few  Dandie 
Dinmonts.  Bullterriers  are  doing  much  bet- 
ter now  than  they  have  since  the  War. 

In  about  1825  various  sorts  of  terriers 
were  known  as  foxterriers,  but  it  was  not 
until  about  1850  that  the  foxterrier  could 
be  called  a  distinct  type.  The  Irish  terrier 
and  the  Bedlingtons  were  still  unknown, 
as  well  as  the  short-legged  Scottish  terrier 
and  the  Welsh  terrier.  The  latter  was  the 
original  black-and-tan  rough-coated  ter- 
rier renamed.  Clydesdale  and  Roseneath 
terriers  are  merely  varieties  ot  the  Scottish 
terrier  and  are  not  recognized  as  distinct 
breeds  by  the  American  Kennel  Club. 


To-day  there  are  eighteen  breeds  of 
terriers  recognized  by  the  American  Ken- 
nel Club.  Maltese  terriers  and  Yorkshire 


Mr.  Jerome  B . 
Megargee's  Kerry 
Blue  terrier  Cham- 
pion Grabhaire 


Cenzi  vom  Egelsee, 
the  Brookmeade 
Kennels  champion 
schnauzer — the  lat- 
est breed  to  be 
classed  in  the  terrier 
group 


The  largest  of  the  terriers,  the  Aire- 
dale is  also  one  of  the  most  popular. 
Mr.  John  G.   Bates's  Champion 
Blarney.   Full  of  Style 

terriers  are  toy  dogs  and  will  not  appear 
in  this  article.  Skye  terriers  are  practically 
never  seen,  so  hardly  need  to  be  described. 
The  many  varieties  might  very  well  be 


divided  into  two  groups,  namely,  long- 
legged  and  short-legged.  Each  breed  has 
its  standard  of  conformation  giving  a 
definite  description  and  a  scale  of  points, 
which  the  Specialty  Club  that  fosters  the 
particular  variety  has  drawn  up.  The 
number  of  points  for  various  parts  of  the 
different  breeds  naturally  vary.  For 
instance,  in  foxterriers.  legs  and  feet  count 
twenty  points  out  of  a  possible  hundred, 
while  in  Airedale  and  Irish  terriers,  they 
count  only  fifteen  points.  On  the  other 
hand  the  coat  in  a  foxterrier  counts  but 
ten  points,  while  in  the 
Airedale  and  Irish  ter- 
riers it  counts  fifteen 
points. 

One  feature  holds 
true  in  all  terriers:  their 
teeth  must  be  level, 
neither  overshot  nor 
undershot.  The  teeth  of 
the  upper  and  lower 
jaws  should  meet 
evenly,  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  just  a  trifle 
over  the  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

Both  groups,  long- 
legged  and  short-legged, 
have  breeds  with  docked 
and  undocked  tails.  In 
the  long-legged  breeds 
we  find  three  varieties 
with  cropped  ears,  namely,  bullterriers, 
Manchester  terriers,  and  schnauzers. 

The  list  of  long-legged  types  of  terriers 
comprises  Airedales,  Bedlingtons,  bull- 
terriers, smooth-coated  and  wire-haired 
foxterriers,  Irish  terriers,  Kerry  Blue 
terriers,  Manchester  terriers,  schnauzers, 
Welsh  terriers,  White  English  terriers,  and 
Boston  terriers.  The  White  English  ter- 
riers seem  to  have  long  since  disappeared. 
We  have  never  seen  one  and  we  have  been 
at  shows  for  twenty-seven  years.  The 
Boston  is  purely  an  American  product  and 
is  now  classed  in  the  non-sporting  group, 


Ilaymarket  Dora, 
Mrs.  Beavor  Webb's 
outstanding  white 
bullterrier 
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rather  than  in  the  terrier  group  by  the 
American  Kennel  Club;  therefore  we  leave 
him  out  of  this  article. 

Of  all  these  breeds  the  wire-haired 
foxterrier  is,  without  doubt,  the  present 
favorite.  Enormous  classes  of  this  breed 
turn  out  at  the  large  shows  and  tremen- 
dous sums  of  money  have  been  paid  by 
American  fanciers  for  the  best  specimens 
in  England.  A  great  many  excellent 
specimens  have  also  been  bred  in 
America.  They  are  spectacular  in  their 
keen  showing  and  their  color  cannot  but 
help  to  draw  the  eye.  The  Standard  does 
not  discriminate  as  to  color  except  to  say 
that  "White  should  predominate;  brindle, 
red,  or  liver  markings  are  objectionable. 
Otherwise  this  point  is  of  little  or  no 
importance."  The  same  applies  to  the 
smooth-coated  variety.  White,  white  with 
black  markings,  white  with  tan  markings, 
white  with  black  and  tan  markings 
(known  as  hound  markings),  are  all 
permissible  and  attractive. 

The  wire-haired  foxterrier  was  not 
recognized  in  England  as  a  foxterrier 
until  1882.  Before  that  time  he  was 
known  as  a  wire-haired  terrier.  In  1883 
classes  were  provided  for  him  at  the  New 
York  Show.  Competent  authorities  state 
that  the  wire-haired  is  the  original  and 
not  a  variety  of  the  smooth-coated  fox- 
terrier.  Both  varieties,  smooth  and  wire, 
have  the  same  Standard,  provided  by  the 
American  Foxterrier  Club,  except  for 
their  coats.  The  smooth  variety  carries  a 
smooth  flat  coat  with  short  hair  on  skull, 
muzzle,  cheeks,  ears,  and  legs,  while  the 
wire-hair  has  a  broken  and  wiry  coat  all 
over  him  except  on  the  skull,  cheeks,  and 
ears,  which  should  be  short  but  hard  to 
the  touch. 

The  skull  should  be  flat  and  moderately 
narrow,  and  gradually  decreasing  in 
width  to  the  eyes.  Not  much  "stop" 
should  be  apparent.  The  ears  should  be  V 
shaped,  small  and  drooping  forward  to 
the  cheek.  The  jaw  should  be  strong  and 
muscular.  The  nose  should  be  black.  The 
eyes  and  rims  should  be  dark,  small, 
rather  deep  set,  full  of  fire,  life,  and  in- 
telligence, and  circular  in 
shape.  The  neck  should  be 
of  fair  length,  chest  deep 
and  not  broad,  back  short 
and  straight  with  tail  set 
on  rather  high,  carried  gaily 
but  not  over  the  back,  or 
curled.  The  legs  viewed  in 
any  direction  should  be 
straight,  and  carried  straight 
forward  in  traveling.  The 
feet  should  be  round,  com- 
pact and  not  large,  the  toes 
moderately  arched  and 
turned  neither  in  nor  out. 
He  should  stand  like  a 
cleverly  made  hunter,  cover- 
ing a  lot  of  ground,  but  short 
in  back.  The  desirable  weight  of  both 
varieties  is  about  eighteen  pounds;  the 
Standard  says  that  it  should  not  in  any 
case  exceed  twenty  pounds. 


At  the  1927  Westminster  Show  there 
were  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  wire  - 
haired  foxterriers  entered. 

The  smooth-coated  foxterrier  was  very 
popular  in  America  up  to  a 
few  years  ago.  Since  then  the 
wire-hair  has  taken  away  a 
great  deal  of  his  popularity. 
He  is  a  wonderful  little  ter- 
rier, however,  and  as  he  has 
no  long  hair  to  cover  his  de- 
fects, he  has  to  stand  "on 
his  own."  In  England  he  is 
still  popular,  but  not  so  pop- 
ular as  the  wire-haired.  At 
the  last  Westminster  Kennel 
Show  there  were  forty-one 
entered. 


The  Airedale  terrier  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  terriers, 
and  is  a  production  of  York- 
shire. The  first  Airedale  to  be  shown  in 
America  was  Bruce,  which  Mr.  Charles 
Mason  brought  over  in  1881.  Mr.  Lacy, 
the    late    editor   of    The  American 


The   Manchester  terrier 
Champion  Kearney  Rose, 
owned  by  Mr.  Augustus 
B.  Field,  Jr. 


Mr.  Marcus  Bruckheim- 
er s  outstanding  cham- 
pion   Irish  terrier, 
Harlem  Ringleader 


Judging  by  the  number  of  entrants 
at  the  kennel  shows,  the  wirehaired 
foxterrier  leads  all  other  breeds  in 
popularity.  This  is  Mr.  R.  C. 
Bandy's  international  champion, 
Gains'  Great  Surprise  of  Wildoak 

Fancier,  also  showed  two.  They  were  quite 
a  different  type  from  the  present-day  Aire- 
dale. From  this  time  until  1897,  no  Aire- 
dales were  seen  over  here,  but  they  were 
again  taken  up,  and  from 
1897  on  they  became  very 
popular.  They  fell  off  quite 
a  bit  after  the  War,  but 
now  seem  to  be  gaining 
again. 

As  we  have  said,  the 
breed  originated  in  York- 
shire and  was  produced  by 
crossing  a  grizzle-and-tan 
terrier  with  the  bullterrier, 
probably  a  pit  bullterrier. 
This  cross  was  then  bred  to 
the  otter-hound,  the  result 
being  a  big  game  terrier 
useful  both  on  land  or  in 
the  water.  The  heavy  ears, 
which  they  originally  pos- 
sessed, were  no  doubt  due  to  the  otter- 
hound cross,  but  this  fault  has  in  great 
measure  been  corrected  by  careful  scien- 
tific breeding. 
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Airedales  are  especially  popular  in  the 
Middle  West  where  they   are  used  as 
sporting  dogs,  on  big  game  as  well  as  for 
retrieving.  Some  of  these  working  Aire- 
dales are  rather  different  from  the  speci- 
mens we  see  on  the  bench, 
.is   they   are  not   bred  so 
much  for  the  over-long 
head,  though  many  Middle 
West  kennels  breed  excel- 
lent  show  dogs,  that  are 
useful  as  well  as  fulfilling 
the  Standard  requirements 
as  to  show  qualities.  The 
Airedale  is  a  very  strong 
and  rugged  breed  and  can 
stand  a  great  deal  of  hard- 
ship. Tremendous  numbers 
are  registered  annually  with 
the  American  Kennel  Club, 
so  it   is   evident   that  the 
breed  must  be  very  thor- 
oughly distributed  through 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  There 
were  fifty-two  Airedales  entered  at  the 
last  Westminster  Show. 

The  Airedale  should  have  a  long  head 
with  a  flat  skull,  not  too  broad  between 
the  ears  and  narrowing  slightly  to  the 
eyes,  and  stop  hardly  visible.  His  jaw 
should  be  deep  and  powerful.  Ears  V- 
shaped  with  a  side-carriage,  small,  but 
not  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
dog.  The  nose  should  be  black  and  the 
eyes  small  and  dark.  The  neck  should  be 
of  moderate  length,  chest  deep  but  not 
wide,  back  short.  The  tail  should  be  set 
on  high  and  carried  gaily,  but  not  curled 
over  the  back;  legs  perfectly  straight 
and  the  feet  small,  thick,  and  round;  coat 
hard  and  wiry.  The  head,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  dark  markings  on  each  side  of 
the  skull,  should  be  tan,  as  should  be  the 
legs  up  to  the  thighs  and  elbows.  The 
body  should  be  black  or  grizzle.  The 
weight  forty  to  forty-five  pounds. 

The  black-ard-tan,  or  Manchester  ter- 
rier is  the  oldest  of  the  terrier  breeds. 
His  head  should  be  long,  flat,  narrow, 
level,  and  wedge-shaped;  his  eyes  small, 
black,  and  set  moderately  close  together; 
nose  black,  chest  narrow  and  deep; 
legs  straight;  body  short,  slightly  arched 
at  loin;  tail  moderately  short,  set  on 
where  the  arch  of  the  back  ends,  tapering 
to  a  point  and  not  carried  higher  than  the 
back.  The  ears  are  cropped  long  to  a 
point  and  carried  erect.  The  coat  should 
be  short  and  not  soft.  Markings  are 
clearly  defined  in  the  standard  and  are 
jet  black  with  rich  mahogany  tan  dis- 
tributed in  intricate  ways  on  the  head, 
legs,  and  tail.  The  weight  should  be 
sixteen  to  twenty  pounds.  There  were 
twenty-four  entered  at  Westminster  last 
year. 

The  Bedlington  terrier  is,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  a  descendant  of  the 
Dandie  Dinmont  and  terrier  crosses.  His 
appearance  is  peculiar  and  absolutely 
different  from  that  of  any  terrier  shown 
to-dav.    He  has  not  been  one  of  the 
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popular  breeds,  either  in  England  or  in 
America,  but  now  he  is  being  taken  up 
in  America  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  he  will  become  a  favorite.  At 
the  last  Westminster  Show  there  were 
twenty-nine  dogs  entered.  The  Bedlington 
is  very  game  when  put  to  the  test.  Other- 
wise he  is  extremely  quiet.  We  give  his 
principal  points  below,  as  he  is  unique. 

The  head  should  be  narrow  and  round 
and  covered  with  a  tuft  of  light  soft  hair. 
Muzzle  long  and  tapering.  Ears  rather 
large  and  carried  low.  The  color  of  the  eye 
varies  with  the  color  of  the  coat.  Chest 
flat  and  deep.  Tail  tapering  to  a  point 
arid  carried  scimitar-wise.  Coat  crisp,  a 
mixture  of  hard  and  soft  hair,  not  lying 
flat  to  the  sides.  Color  blue,  blue  and 
tan,  liver  and  tan,  sandy,  sandy  and  tan. 
Top  knots  and  ear  tippings  as  light  as 
possible.  Weight  about  twenty-four 
pounds;  females  slightly  less. 

The  bullterriers  originated  by  the  cross- 
ing of  the  bulldog  and  the  terrier,  and 
were  not  known  as  bullterriers  until  about 
1825,  at  which  time  they  resembled  the 
pit  bullterriers  of  the  present  day.  Their 
color  was  brindle  and  white,  tan  and 
white,  or  black  and  white.  When  the  bull- 
terriers were  recognized  as  a  breed,  they 
were  bred  pure  white.  Marks  of  any  sort 
are  a  bad  fault. 

The  bullterrier  should  have  a  long  head 
with  a  flat  skull  widest  at  the  ears.  Viewed 
from  above,  it  should  taper  gradually 
and  merge  into  the  muzzle  without  break 
in  the  line.  The  nose  should  be  black 
with  a  slight  indentation  down  the 
middle,  but  without  stop  and  without 
noticeable  brow.  The  foreface  should  be 
filled  right  up  to  the  eyes,  which  should 
be  small,  black,  close  together,  and  set 
obliquely.  The  ears  should  be  cropped 
and  held  erect,  the  neck  neither  long 
nor  short,  and  the  back  short  and  strong. 
The  tail  should  be  straight,  set  on  low,  and 
tapering  to  a  fine  point.  It  should  be  car- 
ried as  straight  out  as  possible.  In  length 
it  should  not  reach  below  the  hocks.  The 
legs  should  be  big  boned,  forelegs  straight, 
and  hocks  well  let  down;  feet  well 
knuckled;  coat  short  and  stiff"  to  the 
touch;  and  color  pure  white.  Weight 
varies  from  twelve  to  sixty  pounds. 
There  were  thirty-three  bullterriers  en- 
tered at  Westminster  last  year 

The  Irish  terrier  was  recognized  in 
England  in  1876,  and  the  Club  formed  in 
1879.  The  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America 
was  organized  in  1897,  and  followed  the 
English  Standard.  We  have  always  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  Irish  terrier  was  a 
descendant  of  the  wire-haired  black- 
and-tan  terriers,  but  another  authority 
claims  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he 
is  a  descendant  of  the  Irish  wolfhound,  as, 
in  his  early  form,  he  greatly  resembled  the 
hound  of  Ireland.  These  terriers  varied 
greatly  in  size  and  color  until  the  in- 
fluence of  the  show  bench  brought  them 
to  a  standard  size  and  color.  In  the  present 
day  they  run  fairly  true  to  type. 


Irish  terriers  used  to  be  shown  with 
cropped  ears  until  the  Irish  Terrier  Club 
of  England  made  the  rule  in  January-, 
1889,  that  no  dogs  with  ears  cropped 
after  December  31,  1889,  could  compete 
at  shows. 

These  terriers  are  strong,  hardy  and 
game,  and  the  greatest  pals  imaginable. 
Gentle  as  a  lamb  when  off  duty,  when 
thoroughlv  roused  they  are  absolutely 
reckless  and  fearless.  They  have  for  this 
reason  been  called  "dare  devils." 

There  have  not  been  as  many  entries 
of  late  years  as  there  were  before  the  War, 
but  as  there  were  fifty-seven  entered 
at  Westminster  last  year,  they  are  evi- 
dently holding  their  own. 

The  Irish  terrier  should  not  be  a  cloddy, 
short-coupled  dog,  but  more  on  the  racy 
type.  He  should  be  whole  colored,  pref- 
erably, according  to  the  Standard,  bright 
red,  wheaten,  or  yellow  red.  The  weight, 
according  to  the  Standard  drawn  up  in 
1897  was  twenty-four  pounds  for  dogs, 
but  this  proved  to  be  such  a  farce  that 
they  raised  the  weight  in  England  to 
twenty-seven  for  dogs  and  slightly  less 
for  females.  The  Irish  Terrier  Club  of 
America  followed  suit  in  1926. 

The  Irish  terrier's  head  should  be  long, 
skull  flat,  and  rather  narrow  between  the 
ears,  free  from  wrinkle,  and  with  very 
slight  stop,  which  can  be  seen  only  in 
profile.  There  should  be  a  slight  falling 
away  before  the  eyes, called  "chiseling,"  so 
as  not  to  have  a  greyhound  appearance. 
The  nose  should  be  black;  the  eyes  small 
and  dark  hazel;  the  ears  small  and  V- 
shaped,  dropping  forward  to  the  corners  of 
the  eyes;  the  neck  long,  the  back  moder- 
ately long  and  straight,  with  tail,  (which 
is  docked)  set  on  pretty  high  and  carried 
gaily  but  not  over  the  back.  The  feet 
should  be  small,  legs  straight,  hocks  close 
to  the  ground,  and  stifles  well  bent.  The 
chest  should  not  be  wide  but  deep.  I  here 
should  be  plenty  of  hair — not  soft  but 
hard  to  the  touch — on  the  foreface  and 
legs.  The  hair  on  the  skull,  cheeks,  and 
ears  should  be  short,  the  body  coat  dense 
and  wiry. 

Many  of  the  specimens  shown  to-day 
are  too  much  on  the  leg,  with  shelly 
bodies.  This  probably  came  from  breed- 
ing for  overlong  heads,  and  must  be  over- 
come by  breeders. 

The  Kerry  Blue  terrier  Standard  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Irish  terrier,  except 
as  to  color,  coat,  and  size.  As  in  the  Irish 
terrier,  the  tail  is  docked.  The  color  may 
be  any  shade  of  blue  from  light  to  dark; 
slight  tan  or  other  foreign  markings  are  al- 
lowable up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  months 
after  which  tan  and  other  markings,  out- 
side of  .black,  constitute  a  disqualifica- 
tion. The  coat  is  silky  but  weather  resist- 
ing, and  the  head  and  feet  should  be  clear; 
the  body  well  coated  but  tidy.  Weight: 
males,  thirty-three  to  thirty-eight  pounds; 
females,  thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds. 

The  general  appearance  should  be  that 
of  an  active  terrier,  hard  and  wiry,  and 
free  from  clumsiness. 
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The  Kerry  Blue  is  gaining  rapidly  in 
popularity  in  America.  There  were 
twenty-seven  entered  at  the  last  West- 
minster Show. 

The  Welsh  terrier,  according  to  reliable 
information,  is  the  direct  descendant  of 
the  old  rough  black-and-tan  terrier. 
They  were  at  first  called  Old  English 
black-and-tan  terriers,  but  later  the 
English  Kennel  Club  changed  the  name  to 
\\  elsh  terriers,  as  they  were  bred  a  great 
deal  in  Wales.  Classes  for  them  were  pro- 
vided in  New  York  in  1888.  They  were  not 
popular  until  1901,  when  they  were  re- 
vived. Twenty-one  Welsh  terriers  were 
entered  for  \\  estminster  last  year.  This 
breed  is  a  very  smart  one,  and  it  is  ex- 
traordinary that  it  has  not  made  more 
friends.  It  seems  to  be  making  headwav 
at  present,  however,  and  deserves  it. 

The  Standard  calls  for  a  flat  skull  rather 
wider  between  the  ears  than  in  a  foxter- 
rier,  and  with  deeper  and  more  powerful 
jaw.  The  ears  should  be  \  -shaped,  set  on 
fairly  high  and  carried  forward  close  to  the 
cheek.  Eyes  dark  and  small,  neck  moder- 
ately long,  back  short,  and  chest  wider 
than  a  foxterrier's.  The  coat  should  be 
hard  and  wiry,  growing  very  close  and 
dense  and  with  plenty  of  it.  The  color 
should  be  black  and  tan,  or  black,  grizzle, 
and  tan.  The  nose  should  always  be 
black,  regardless  of  color  of  coat.  The 
weight  is  about  twenty  pounds. 

The  schnauzer  or  German  terrier  is  the 
latest  breed  to  be  classed  in  the  terrier 
group  by  the  American  Kennel  Club. 
Although  he  made  his  first  appearance 
in  America  only  four  years  ago,  it  is 
claimed  that  he  has  been  bred  in  Ger- 
many for  a  very  long  time.  In  the  short 
time  he  has  been  here  he  has  gained 
tremendously  in  popularity.  Fifty-five 
large  specimens  and  twenty  miniature 
schnauzers  were  entered  at  the  last 
Westminster  Show. 

The  schnauzer  is  a  good  sized  dog  and 
powerful  as  well.  The  Standard  for  this 
breed  mentions  height  rather  than  weight 
— 1 5  j  to  19!  inches  at  the  shoulder  for  the 
large  variety  and  under  12  inches  for  the 
miniatures.  The  weight  of  the  large  type 
of  schnauzer  is  about  thirty-six  pounds. 

The  head  is  strong,  flat,  rather  wide 
between  the  ears,  and  gradually  narrows 
from  the  ears  to  the  nose,  which  should  be 
black  and  wide,  with  a  stubby  moustache. 
The  ears  are  cropped  and  carried  erect. 
The  length  of  the  head  should  be  about 
one  third  the  distance  from  the  withers 
to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  is  docked 
rather  short  and  carried  high.  The  eye 
should  be  of  medium  size,  dark  and  oval, 
with  wiry  brows  above;  the  neck  should 
not  be  short;  chest  moderately  broad; 
legs  straight;  short,  round,  compact  feet 
(cat's  paws);  coat  on  the  back  close, 
strong,  hard,  and  wiry,  neither  short  nor 
smooth,  shorter  on  the  ears,  skull,  legs 
and  feet.  The  color  should  be  all  pepper 
and  salt  or  similar  mixtures,  or  black. 
(7*o  be  continued) 
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azeiies  au  uois 

/I new  damask  with  the  spirited 
beauty  of  modern  ivroucflit  iron 


THE  INFLUENCE  of  the  fascinating  iron- 
work produced  in  France  today  is  seen  in 
this  striking  damask  "Les  Gazelles  au  Bois." 

Like  wrought  iron  are  the  gracefully  scrolling 
vines,  the  isolated  flowers  woven  in  black.  And 
delicately  silhouetted  gazelles  are  clear- -ut 
against  the  ground  of  lacquer  or  green. 

This  damask  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Schumacher.  A  pattern  of  rare  unity,  it  is 
admirable  for  wall  hangings,  portieres,  draper- 
ies, and  it  makes  a  delightful  screen.    Or  it 


may  be  used  effectively  for  covering  furniture. 

Modern  designs  and  weaves,  authentic  re- 
productions and  adaptations  from  the  great 
periods  of  the  past — fabrics  for  every  deco- 
rative use  are  found  at  Schumacher's. 

These  may  be  seen  by  arrangement  with 
your  decorator,  upholsterer,  or  the  decorating 
service  of  your  department  store.  Samples 
selected  to  fit  your  particular  requirements 
can  be  promptly  obtained  by  them. 

How  you  can,  without  additional  expense, 


have  the  services  of  an  interior  decorator  is 
explained  in  our  illustrated  booklet,  "Your 
Home  and  the  Interior  Decorator." 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request 
without  charge.  Write  to  F.  Schumacher  & 
Co.,  Dept.  C-l,  60  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  to 
the  trade  only,  of  Decorative  Drapery  and 
Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Grand  Rapids. 


( 


A  Wall  Hanging  made 

from  this  Schumacher 
damask  is  exquisite  in 
i  I  self,  and  as  a  background 
it  is  worthy  of  the  finest 
objects.  The  damask  comes 
in  two  color  combinations 
— gold  gazelles  on  a  green 
ground,  gold  gazelles  on 
a  lacquer  ground. 
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hybrid  of  Campanula  pulla  '■ 
known  as  C.  stansfieldi 


Campanulas  in  the  Rock  Garden 


by   ANDERSON  McCULLY 


V  ]f  NHE  campanulas  form  one  of  the 
most  important  genera  of  hardy 

J-L  plants,  and  being  of  so  vast  a  race, 
have  extreme  variation,  from  the  great 
cups  and  saucers  of  our  borders  down  to 
clinging  little  mossy  tufts.  The  tall  border 
plants  are  better  so  left,  and  intermediate 
forms  are  large  for  the  small  rockery,  but 
in  keeping  with  those  of  wider  ambitions. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  campanula  family 
ranks  as  one  of  first  importance  in  the  rock 
garden,  not  alone  for  the  form  and  color  of 
its  bloom,  but  also  for  the  season 
as  well,  throwing  its  drifts  of  blue 
and  lavender  and  white  across  the 
bare  rock  faces  late  into  the  sum- 
mer— a  time  when  the  rock  garden 
needs  to  rest  upon  its  laurels.  They 
are  not  as  a  class  troublesome 
plants,  and  are  among  the  very 
best  for  the  beginner,  a  few  elfin 
members  of  the  family  calling  for 
all  the  experienced  gardener's  skill 
and  cunning,  however. 

Generally  speaking,  all  the  larger 
forms  may  be  grown  in  ordinary 
soil,  in  sunshine,  or  in  considerable 
shade.  The  choice  alpines  should 
have  an  open  position  in  a  crevice 
or  steep  slope  of  good  and  usually 
well  limed  soil  in  the  rockwork  or 
in  the  moraine.  The  white  woolly-leaved 
members  from  the  Levantine  need  hot 
dry  footholds  in  stony  soil  or  crevice,  well 
sheltered. 

Campanulas  are  easily  raised  from  seed 
and  division  is  also  an  easy  method  of  prop- 
agation, and  necessary  in  cases  of  hybrid 
strain,  unless  use  is  made  of  cuttings. 
The  majority  of  the  rock  garden  varieties 
are  perennials. 

Seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  and 
wintered  over  in  a  frame;  or  started  under 
glass  in  late  winter  or  early  spring.  Cover 
them  very  lightly  with  sandy  soil  and 
protect  from  the  noonday  sun  until  the 


seeds  have  germinated.  A  temperature  of 
sixty  degrees  suffices.  Transplant  into 
flats  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  and 
do  not  over-water.  The  seedlings  can  be 
gradually  hardened  off  and  set  out  in 
their  permanent  places  by  May.  Slugs 
must  be  guarded  against  as  they  seem  to 
have  a  particular  fondness  for  many  of 
the  campanulas. 

While  American  nurserymen  carry  a 
good  selection  of  campanulas  for  the  rock 
garden,  there  are  a  few  that  must  be 


The  hybrid  G.  F.  Wil- 
son   is  unusually 
■prolific  in  flower 


Campanula  acaulis, an 
almost  slemless  form 
with  large  flowers 


Campanula  rotundifolia  is  the  most  cos- 
mopolitan of  all  campanulas,  and  is 
the  true  harebell  or  bluebell  of  tradition 


purchased  elsewhere,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  need  hesitate  to  start  these 
from  seed. 

Blue  and  violet  are  the  prevailing  color 
tones,  with  a  number  of  whites,  and  an 
occasional  yellow.  Double  and  semi- 
double  forms  are  common  in  several  of  the 
most  popular  species. 

The  harebell,  Campanula  rotundifolia, 
differs  considerably  in  the  various  regions 
in  which  it  is  found.  The  Scotch  form  is 
usually  referred  to  as  "bluebells  of  Scot- 
land." A  dwarfer  form  comes  from 
Alaska.  C.  r.  soldanellaeflora  splits 
its  semi-double  blue  flowers  to  the 
base  in  about  twenty-five  divi- 
sions, forming  a  pale  blue  rosette, 
and  is  supposed  to  melt  its  way 
through  the  snow.  Hosti  is  a 
garden  variety  of  more  dwarf, 
stiff,  and  stocky  growth,  that 
carries  its  larger  bells  in  a  tighter 
raceme.  A  little  more  difficult  is 
the  rare  stenocodon,  from  dry 
stony  places  in  the  Maritime 
Alps,  which  should  be  grown  in 
the  moraine.  The  flowers  are  long 
narrow  tubes  instead  of  bells,  and 
vary  from  rich  lilac  purple  to 
violet  blue. 

A  comparatively  new  arrival 
is  Campanula  raddeana,  of  a  splendid 
violet  tone  and  much  the  form  of  a 
harebell,  though  longer  and  fuller,  borne 
on  considerably  branched  stems  of  about 
nine  inches,  rising  from  an  attractive' 
tuft  of  glossy  heart-shaped  leaves. 

Even  taller  is  the  wide  open  violet 
starred  Campanula  abietina,  which  carries 
its  solidly  packed  flowers  on  slender  stems 
of  a  foot  or  so.  This  campanula  forms  a 
wide  mat  made  up  of  brilliant  green 
rosettes.  It  should  have  stony  ground, 
light  soil,  and  frequent  division. 

Campanula  glomerata  in  most  of  its 
forms  approaches  a  size  for  the  front  of 
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the  border,  and  its  variety 
dahurica  is  often  so  used; 
a  smaller,  C.  g.  acaulis, 
bears  blue  flowers  in  June 
set  among  the  leaves.  C.  g. 
compacta  makes  a  purple 
mount  of  only  three  or 
four  inches  in  height.  These 
do  best  upon  a  level  space, 
and  seemingly  have  no  soil 
preference. 

The  tufted  harebells  pass- 
ing variously  as  Campanula 
caespitosa,  C.  pusilla,  C. 
purhila,  are  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  too  nearly 
identical  for  a  distinction.  These  are 
dwarfer  than  C.  rotundifolia,  being  only 
from  three  to  six  inches  in  height.  A 
light  soil  in  almost  any  situation  will 
prove  satisfactory.  Considerably  confused 
in  name  with  these  is  C.  bellardi  that 
makes  blue  sheets  of  dancing  bells  through 
hot  August  days,  so  intent  upon  the 
swaying  rhythm  it  seemingly  pays  no 
heed  where  its  feet  may  stray.  Even 
greater  than  the  type  is  the  soft  and 
delicate  beauty  of  its  variety  Miranda, 
longer  stemmed,  and  carrying  its  pale 
bloom  from  the  height  of  summer  through 
the  autumn,  true  friend  for  any  rock 
garden. 

Campanula  pulla  is  branded  as  difficult. 
This  has  probably  arisen  from  a  former 
belief  that  pulla  would  not  tolerate  lime. 
Since  the  opinion  has  been  reversed,  I  be- 
lieve the  sheen  of  its  dazzling  single  violet 
bells  is  easily  coaxed  into  the  garden.  C. 
pulloides,  a  garden  hybrid  of  this,  is  taller, 


Campanula  garganica,  the  Ital- 
ian bellflower,is  highly  prized  for 
its  starry  blue  flowers,  often  with 
a  white  eye,  opening  in  J uly 


One  of  the  most  valuable  cam- 
panulas for  a  wall  or  rock  garden 
is  C.  portenschlagiana,  as  it  will 
grow  in  ordinary  soil 


Campanula   bellardi,  which 
makes  blue  sheets  of  dancing 
bells  through  hot  August  days 


more  easily  grown,  softer, 
hairier,  and  with  flowers 
nearly  twice  as  large.  An- 
other hybrid,  G.  F.  Wilson, 
is  unusually  prolific  in 
flower.  The  grayer  foliaged 
form  is  much  better  than 
the  yellowish  green  aurea. 
Any  open  place  or  the  mo- 
raine will  suit. 

Among  the  very  easiest 
of  all  the  campanulas  is 
carpatica,  the  Carpathian 
bellflower,  to  be  sown  with 
discretion  in  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  rock  garden,  or 
perhaps  along  the  edges  of  the  path  or  flag- 
ging. It  grows  about  twelve  inches  tall 
and  spreads  rapidly.  C.  fergusoni,  a  hy- 
brid of  this,  of  pyramidal  habit  and 
thickly  set  with  wide  open  stars  of  blue 
violet,  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  more 
miffy  tempered  C.  hendersoni.  Riverslea 
is  also  a  handsome  hybrid  with  large  flat 
flowers.  All  will  grow  in  sun  or  shade  in 
well  drained  level  soil.  One  other  form  of 
C.  carpatica  of  much  value  in  the  rock 
garden  is  C.  turbinata,  which  forms  a 
flat  mass  of  hairy  gray  foliage  and  carries 
its  china  blue  flowers  upon  short  stems. 

Campanula  garganica,  the  Italian  bell- 
flower,  is  much  prized  in  the  rock  garden 
for  its  open  starry  blue  flowers,  often  with 
a  white  eye,  in  July.  It  hangs  charmingly 
over  the  rocks,  thrives  well  in  a  wall,  or 
is  at  home  in  the  moraine.  There  are 
several  varieties,  of  which  the  light  blue 
hirsuta  is  good.  There  is  also  a  white 
variety. 


Of  marble  that  seems  flecked 
with  sunlight,  gleaming  as  with 
an  imprisoned  fire,  this  Neumar 
lavatory  may  well  suggest  the  entire  deco- 
rative theme  for  a  bathroom.    It  is  but  one 
of  the  many  beautiful  fixtures  illustrated 
and  described  in  New  Ideas  for  Bathrooms, 


IN  ITALIAN 
BLACK     AND     GOLD  MARBLE 
FITTINGS    GOLD  PLATED 


an  inspiring  book  packed  with 
decorating  and  plumbing  sugges- 
tions. Itscompanionvolumeisthe 
handy  catalogue,  Homes  of  Comfort.  Write 
for  both.  Then  consult  any  responsible 
plumbing  contractor  and  learn  why  a  Crane 
installation  rarely  costs  more. 


Crane  Co.,  General  Offices, 
836  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


CRANE 

EVERYTHING    FOR     ANY     PLUMBING     INSTALLATION  ANYWHERE 


Branches  and  sales  offices  in 
one  hundred  and  sixty-tivo  cities 
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A  15th  Century  Living  Room 

THE  central  thought  in  every  interior  planned  by  Tiffany 
Stvdios  is  to  make  a  real  home.  The  Living  Room  illustrated 
here,  with  its  furniture  and  decorations  in  period  design, 
but  adapted  to  meet  present 'day  standards  of  comfort,  demon' 
strates  this  principle,  ass  We  are  organized  to  handle  decora' 
ting  contracts  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
s  s  s  Your  inquiry  is  welcomed,  whether  for  an  occasional  piece, 
furnishings  for  a  single  room  or  a  complete  plan  of  decoration. 

HFMNY#STVDIOS 

MADISON  AVENUE  AT  47T-S  STREET  -  NEW  YORK 


MO 


vr 


This  interesting  booklet 
describing  the  activities 
of  the  Tiffany  Stvdios 
will  be  sent  on  request. 


INTERIOR.   D  E  CO  K.ATI  ON  •  LIGHTING    FIXTURES  •  ORNAMENTAL    BR.ONZE    AND    I  R.O  N 
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When  Wm.  Penn 
chose  hardware  for  his 
famous  urban  home 


WILLIAM  PENN'S  town  house  is  preserved  in 
Philadelphia.  We  find  that  this  Quaker,  among 
other  vanities  (such  as  shoe  buckles,  periwigs,  and 
an  overmantel  on  the  chimney  piece),  used  brass 
hardware  on  his  front  door. 

The  doorway  above  is  illustrated  with  solid  brass 
hardware  designed  in  the  urban  Colonial  spirit  by 
Sargent  &  Company.  In  all,  there  are  twenty- 
seven  different  standard  Sargent  designs  of  solid 
brass  or  bronze  hardware  for  Colonial  houses,  that 
give  one  a  pleasing  variety  of  choice. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  on  request  the  complete 
list  of  Sargent  designs  for  all  types  of  architecture, 
in  our  book,  "Hardware  for  Utility  and  Ornamen- 
tation." Let  your  architect  help  you  choose  pieces 
for  your  home.  Sargent  &  Company,  Hardware 
Manufacturers,  35  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS    AND  HARDWARE 


Ks«uteh««n    t)**r  H«n4U    Do*r  Knob 
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Campanula  jragilis  is  a  some- 
what trailing  type  similar  to  gar- 
ganica  but  with  f idler  and  deeper- 
lobed  blooms  of  twice  the  size 


Campanula  fragihs  is  a  some- 
what trailing  similar  type,  but 
with  fuller  and  deeper-lobed 
blooms  of  twice  the  size,  and 
should  have  a  sunny  rock  in 
light  loam.  Of  similar  tastes  is 
C.  elatines,  a  seemingly  glorified 
garganica.  This  has  more  bril- 
liantly colored  and  compara- 
tively larger  flowers,  daintier 
sprays,  and  less  leafy  growth.  In 
one  form  the  small  ivy-shaped 
leaves  are  gray  with  down,  in 
another  green  and  glossy. 

Closely  allied  is  C.  porten- 
schlagiana  (C.  murahs),  one  of 
the  most  valuable  for  a  wall  or 
rock  garden  as  it  will  grow  in 
ordinary  soil,  but  prefers  some 
shade.  Bloom  is  from  July  on. 

Campanula  isophylla  is  the 
true  trailer  of  the  group.  It  is 
somewhat  similar  to  carpatica  in 
habit,  but  the  blooms  more 
closely  resemble  C.  raineri.  Any 
light  soil  at  the  top  of  a  sheer 
and  sunny  rock  is  suitable. 

We  come  now  to  a  more  truly 
high  alpine  group,  tending  some- 
what to  that  temperament  that 
lends  zest  to  garden  interest. 
Campanula  raineri  from  the 
precipices  above  the  Italian 
lakes  is  a  true  gem,  hiding  its 
hoary  tufts  beneath  a  mass  of 
waxy  china  blue  cups  in  August. 
A  crevice  in  the  rock  face  with  a 
sandy  soil  well  filled  with  stone 
chips,  and  limed,  or  a  moraine  is 
best  for  it. 

In  nature  the  smaller  Cam- 
panula zoysi  is  found  growing 


under  very  similar  conditions. 
Its  narrow  tube-like  bells  bulge, 
then  pucker  at  the  mouth.  This 
is  a  late  bloomer,  September. 
Rich  limey  loam  well  filled  with 
stone  chips,  or  better  still,  a  wet 
moraine,  will  prove  most  invit- 
ing for  it. 

The  bearded  bellflower.  Cam- 
panula barbata,  forms  one  long 
taproot,  and  seems  to  vary  from 
two  inches  to  two  feet,  but  is 
most  lovely  uncoarsened,  grown 
in  sharply  drained  poor  soil  in  a 
crevice,  or  in  the  moraine.  It 
bears  china  blue  or  white  flow- 
ers in  June.  Also  inclined  to 
bloom  itself  to  death  is  C. 
alpina,  carrying  its  large  blue- 
fringed  bell-like  bloom  in  July. 
Give  it  light  rich  loam,  sun, 
water,  and  stone.  C.  alpestris 
(allioni)  has  now  become  pos- 
sible in  the  garden  since  we  have 
realized  the  moraine.  It  avoids 
lime  in  nature,  but  does  not 
seem  to  object  to  a  little  in 
cultivation.  This  is  a  truly 
beautiful  late  July  and  August 
bloomer.  C.  aucheri  is  another  of 
the  choicer  campanulas,  and  is 
best  in  the  moraine.  C.  saxi- 
fraga  and  C.  tridentata  are 
similar.  C.  excisa  is  another 
temperamental  beauty,  with  tiny 
drooping  purple  bells  in  June, 
needing  a  cool  place  in  the  wet 
moraine,  and  disliking  lime.  Re- 
quiring similar  care  is  Campa- 
nula lasiocarpa  from  our  own 
Arctic,  carrying  one  great  bell, 
erect. 


Campanula  caespitosa,  one  of  the  tufted  hare- 
bells nearly  identical  with  pusilla  and  pumila 
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-Cven  with  city  gas  it  cost 
only  $133.05  to  heat  this 

CORK  INSULATED  HOME 


THE  secret  of  this  remarkable  record  of  fuel  econ- 
omy is  the  insulation.  A  lining  of  Armstrong's 
Corkboard  saved  heat  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
wasted  through  the  walls  and  roof.  Corkboard  2  inches 
thick  was  applied  to  the  second  story  and  sun  porch 
ceilings,  and  1  }4  inches  thick  to  all  outside  walls. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Thos.  L.  Andrews,  owner  of  the 
house,  located  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  tells  its  own  story: 

"I  am  very  glad  to  recommend  Armstrong's  Cork- 
board  Insulation  to  every  home  builder,  as  we  have 
lived  in  our  cork-insulated  home  in  New  Bedford  for 
nearly  a  year  and  it  has  come  up  to  every  expectation. 

"In  figuring  my  total  gas  bill  for  this  year's  heating 
I  was  much  pleased  to  find  it  was  only  $133.05,  as 
compared  with  the  gas  company's 
estimate  of  $297.00.  This  is  a  very 
considerable  saving  and  helps  to  pay 
a  good  portion  of  the  cost  of  insula- 
tion. Last  winter  was  a  severe  winter 
and,  under  the  most  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  our  home  was 
always  comfortable. 


Armstrong's 

Corkboard  Insulation 

Ji  Heatproof  Lining  for  Walls  and  Roof 


"  During  this  summer  there  has  been  a  very 

noticeable  difference  between  the  inside  and  outside 
temperatures.  This  is  very  evidently  a  result  of  the 
corkboard  insulation." 

Your  new  home,  too,  can  be  made  comfortable 
and  economical  of  fuel  by  lining  it  with  Armstrong's 
Corkboard.  Be  sure  to  use  sufficient  thickness.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  that  ij/2  inches  of  Armstrong's  Cork- 
board  on  the  walls  and  2  inches  on  the  upper  ceilings 
or  roof  will  pay  the  largest  return  in  comfort  and 
economy  on  the  insulation  investment.  A  properly  in- 
sulated house  can  be  comfortably  heated  with  a  smaller 
size  heating  plant. 

If  you  are  building  or  planning  to  build,  send  for 
a  copy  of  the  32-page  book  telling  you  how  Armstrong's 
Corkboard  will  soon  pay  for  itself  in 
fuel  saved.  Address,  Armstrong  Cork 
&  Insulation  Company,  143  Twenty- 
fourth  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
McGill  Building,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
or  11  Brant  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Branches  in  principal  cities. 


^  this  to  us  fl; 


rmstronc  Cork  &  Insulation  Co. 
43  twenty- fourth  st.,  pittsburgh,  pa.; 
mccill  building,  montreal,  quebec  or 
brandt  street,  toronto,  out. 


/"'entlemen — You  may  send  meyour 
\y  32-page  booklet  containing  complete 
information  about  the  insulation  of 
dwellings  with  Armstrong' s  Corkboard. 


Name. 


Address- 
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HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  Life.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  business  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


WITH  the  turn  of  the  year  comes 
thought  of  new  things   for  the 
house  in  which  we  live,  unusual 
materials  of  beautv  and  service  that  shall 
bring  such  charm  and  variety  to  our  four  walls  that  even  the  hangings  at  the 
windows  and  the  dishes  on  the  table  may  lend  a  new  note  of  interest. 

Of  all  the  modern  articles-beautiful  for  the  home,  perhaps  nothing  provides 
greater  service  with  decorative  values  than  the  new  mohair  curtain  and  upholstery 
fabrics.  Once  mohair  meant  only  the  heavy  plush-like  materials  on  overstuffed 
furniture.  These  new  mohairs,  however,  spin  the  long  silky  fibres  of  the  wool  from 
the  Angora  goat  into  such  silky  threads  that  a  soft  fabric  is  produced  that  looks 
and  feels  like  silk.  Some  of  these  new  all-wool  draperies  are  as  fine  and  transparent 
as  voile  and  make  most  pleasing  glass  curtains.  Still  others  simulate  the  heavy 
linens  of  an  older  time  with  their  hand-blocked  patterns,  and  these  make  over- 
draperies  take  on  new  beauty;  while  still  others  are  woven  into  heavy,  corded  fabrics 
for  upholstering  chairs  and  couches. 

The  colors  of  these  materials  are  unusually  good,  embracing  every  wanted  tone 
and  shade  and  design.  Best  of  all  there  is  a  matching  plain  fabric  for  every  shade  so 
that  if  one  uses  figured  hangings  there  are  plain  or  self-striped  materials  for  the  up- 
holstery to  bring  harmonv  to  the  room. 

To  bring  beautv  to  the  dining  table  there  is  a  new  pewter  that  is  adequately 
meeting  all  the  demands  of  the  modern  hostess.  This  is  in  reality  great-grandmother's 
pewter  come  back  again,  each  piece  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  designs  of  those 
far-off  days.  But  this  modern  pewter  does  not  make  the  demands  of  those  other 
pieces  as  to  its  care.  This  present-day  ware  remains  as  bright  as  the  silver  with  which 


it  so  fittingly  mingles  on  the  table.  It 
does  not  tarnish  nor  grow  dull,  a  simple 
washing  with  warm  water  and  soap  keep- 
ing it  bright  indefinitely.  A  table  laid  with 
this  pewter,  where  service  plates  and  bread  and  butter  plates  reflect  the  glow  of 
candles,  will  lend  an  atmosphere  of  charm  and  beauty  to  even  the  simplest  table. 
And  this  modern  pewter  while  costly  in  appearance  is  not  so  in  actuality. 

Glassware  can  also  bring  beauty  and  variety  to  the  winter  dining  table.  For- 
tunately color  has  been  brought  into  these  new  pieces  of  table  furnishings  and  we 
can  have  our  clear  etched  goblets  and  glasses  with  pale  green,  orchid,  or  amber 
stems  as  we  need,  to  bring  color  to  the  table.  This  new  glassware  does  not  stop, how- 
ever, with  mere  goblets  in  color.  There  are  glass  service  plates  of  plain  black,  black 
with  gold  or  silver,  palest  greens  with  silver  rims,  and  deep  sapphire  blues.  If  we 
use  china  service  plates,  then  there  are  finely  etched  glass  soup  plates  that  let  the 
sparkle  and  color  ot  the  plate  beneath  show  through.  There  are  even  tea  cups  of 
glass  tor  afternoon  tea,  tea  cups  that  do  not  crack  easily  as  one  might  fear,  and  there 
are  delicate  fruit  and  salad  plates  of  either  plain  or  colored  glass  with  silver  rims 
that  hold  an  especial  appeal  for  the  hostess  with  a  flair  for  unusual  and  beautiful 
accessories  for  her  table. 

A  new  touch  that  has  been  brought  from  France  are  the  knives  and  forks  of  un- 
tarnishahle  brass  with  handles  colored  in  brilliant  flame,  deep  yellow,  bright  blue 
and  green.  These  may  be  used  on  the  breakfast  and  tea  tables,  while  still  others 
have  been  especially  designed  for  use  on  the  luncheon  table. 

In  many  such  ways  may  interest  and  variety  be  given  to  even  the  simplest  fittings 
of  the  home,  while  at  the  same  time  they  bring  a  fine  sense  of  individual  charm. 


New  Beauty  for  the  Home 


Bathroom  Booklets 

31.  Making  B\throoms  More  Attractive 

C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co. 

32.  Bathroom  Arrangement 

Crane  Co. 
196.    The  Installation  Cost  of  Pipe 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 
104.    Plumbing  for  the  Home 

Kohler  Co. 
138.    Beautiful  Bathrooms 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 
504.    Individual  Water  Systems 

Milwaukee  Air  Pump  Power  Co. 


Building  Materials 

1.  American  Walnut 

American  Walnut  Mfrs.  Assn. 

2.  Beautiful  Tiles 

Associated  Tile  Mfrs. 
12.    Beautiful  American  Gumwood 

Hardwood  Mfrs.  Institute 
14.    Color  in  Asbestos  Shingles 

Johns-Manville,  Inc. 

20.  Copper  Steel  Roofing  Tin 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

21.  Possibilities  of  Concrete 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 
23.    The  Window  Artistic 

International  Casement  Co.,  Inc. 

25.  Portable  Houses 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co. 

26.  Radiator  Valves  Locking  the  Door 

Hoffman  Specialty  Co. 
28.    Helpful  Hints  on  Choosing  Heaters 
The  Thatcher  Co. 

83.  The  Cork  Lined  House 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co. 

84.  The  Construction  of  Thatched  Roofs 

Weatherbest  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

105.  Magic  Touch  of  Preston  Shingles 

Keystone  Roofing  Co. 

106.  Tapered  Shingles 

Asbestos  Shingle  Co. 
in.    Distinctive  Houses 

Indiana  Limestone  Co. 
117.    Pine  Homes 

California  White  &:  Sugar  Pine  Assn. 
125.    Oak  Floors 

Wm.  Ritter  Lumber  Co. 
140.    Suggestions  for  Interior  Trim 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 
148.   Through  the  Home  of  Tapestry  Brick 

Fiske  &  Company 
168.    Tudor  Stone  Flagging  and  Roofs 

Rising  &  Nelson  Slate  Co. 

216.  Beautiful  Homes  of  Stone  Tile 

National  Stone  Tile  Corp. 

217.  Rust  Proofed 

American  Brass  Co. 
21Q.    Durable  Douglas  Fir 

West  Coast  Lumber  Kxtension  Bureau 
250.    Educating  the  Basement 

The  Home  Incinerator  Co. 
280.    Thatch  Slate  Roofs 

John  D.  Emack  Co. 
307.    Beautiful  Floors  the  Electric  Way 

Finnell  System  Co. 
318.    The  Roof 

Ludowici-Celadon  Co. 
321.    Portable  Houses 

Kolb  Bldg.  Co.,  Inc. 
325.    The  Roof  Everlasting 

Mohawk  Asbestos  Slate  Co. 
335.    Weather  Strips 

The  D.  W.  Bosley  Co. 
362.    Hand  Wrought  Tiles 

Batchelder-Wilson  Co. 
375.    Home  Sweet  Home 

The  Edham  Co..  Inc. 
387.    Fireplaces  of  True  Virginia  Bkicr 

Old  Virginia  Brick  Co. 
397.    Build  Warm  Houses 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 
399.    Brass  Pipe  &  Piping 
Bridgeport  Brass  Co 


Helpful  Booklets  for  the  Asking 
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404.    Walls  &  Floors 

Zenitherm  Co.,  Inc. 
407.    Defying  Age  &  Time 

Wheeling  Metal  Mfg.  Co. 

Equipment 

27.    Screening  Your  Home 
The  Higgin  Mfg.  Co. 

37.  Radiator  Furniture 

Schleicher.  Inc. 

38.  Kelvinator  5c  Kelvinated  Food 

Kelvinator  Corporation 

39.  Garbage  Incinerators 

Kerner  Incinerator  Co. 

40.  Copper  Screens 

New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Co. 

41.  Electric  Refrigeration  (Frigidairb) 

Delco-Light  Co. 
102.    Woven  Wood  Fencing 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co. 
123.    Furnace  Heating 

Hess  Wat  in  in  g  &  \  \  ntil.if  1  hi;  C  '<■ 
141.    Fences  for  Protection  and  Beauty 

Page  Fence  &  Wirt-  Products  Assn. 
171.    Warm  Air  Heating 

Kelsey  Heating  Company 
183.    Mantel  and  Fireplace  Fittings 

Edwin  A.  Jackson  &  Bros.  Inc. 
185.  Oil-O-Matic 

Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Corp. 
190.    Mantels  in  Cretan  Stone 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Co. 
225.    Warmth  and  Comfort  Conveniently 

The  Bryant  Heater  &:  Mfg.  Co. 

235.  Fireplace  Construction 

H.  W.  Covert  Co. 

236.  Home  Fences 

American  Fence  Construction  Co. 

237.  Anchor  Fences 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 
252.    Casement  Windows 

Crittall  Casement  Window  Co. 
250.    Tower  Chimes  for  Country  Estates 

J.  C.  Deagan,  Inc. 

281.  Comfort  Heat 

Burnham  Boiler  Co. 

282.  Glass  Gardens 

Lord  8c  Burnham  Co. 

283.  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 

Hitihings  &  Co. 
294.    Home  Comfort  with  Kleen  Heat 

Winslow  Boiler  &  Eng.  Co. 
298     A  New  Guide  TO  Oil  Heat 

I  he  American  Nokol  Co. 
306.    Hollow  Walls  of  Brick 

The  Common  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 


316.  Buying  a  Heating  System 

Spencer  Heater  Co. 

317.  Fresh  Water 

National  Utilities  Corp. 

326.  Preservation  of  Food  &  Health 

Iroquois  Electric  Co. 

327.  What  Every  Housewife  Should  Know 

Copeland  Sales  Corp. 
332.    Electric  Refrigerators 

Genera!  Electric  Co. 
339.    Rustless  Screens 

The  E.  T.  Burrowes  Co. 
344.    Steel  Casements, 

J.  S.  Thorn  Co. 
350.    Correct  Protection  Against  Fire 

Foamite-Childs  Corp. 

352.  Ideal  Screens  for  Casement  Windows 

Rolscrcen  Co. 

353.  Wire  Cloth  Screens 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Co. 
371.    Iron  and  Wire  Fence 

Stew  arr  Iron  Works 
378.    The  Master  Furnace  Man 

Electrol,  Inc. 

381.  Gasoline  and  Oil  Equipment  for  the 

Home  Garage 
S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc. 

382.  Kitchen  &  Pantry  Equipment 

Coppes  Bros.  &  Zook 
392.    Brass  Radiators 

Rome  Brass  Radiator  Corp. 
398.    Comfort  Automatic  Oil  He\tf.rs 

The  Nu-Wav  Corporation 
408.     The  Electric  Furnace  Man. 

The  Domestic  Stoker  Co. 
410.    WlCKWlRB  Spencer  Chain  Link  r  BN<  v  9 
Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Co. 

Decoration  and  Furnishings 

44.   Your  Home  &The  Interior  DECORATOR 

F.  Schumacher  &:  Co. 
47.    Home  Furnishing 

Elgin  A.  Simonds  Co. 
66.    The  Adventure  of  Home  Furnishing 

S.  Karpen  &:  Bros. 
73.    About  Rugs 

James  M.  Shoemaker  Co.,  Inc. 
75.    The  Importance  of  Color  in  Curtuns 

Orinoka  Mills 

78.  Wall  Covering  (Sanitas) 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

79.  Linoleum  Floors 

Congoleum-Nairn  Inc. 

81.  What  Makes  a  House  a  Home 

Wallpaper  Guild  of  America 

82.  Period  Mahogany  Furniture 

Mahogany  Assn. 
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Here  the  contour  of  the  arch  above  the  keyboard  affords  a  dignified  setting 
for  the  display  pipes,  which  are  rendered  less  conspicuous  by  the  strength 
of  the  encircling  curve 


MODERN  CASINGS  OF  MUSIC 


PART  I.  -  RESIDENCE  PIPE  ORGANS 


By  LEE  McCANN 


Photographs  by  Welte  Organ  Co.,  Estey  Organ 
Co.,  W.W.  Kimball  Co.,  and  The  Aeolian  Co. 


THE  residence  pipe  organ  as 
furniture  is  a  decorative 
andante  in  comparison  with 
its  more  facile  companions  among 
musical  instruments.  It  has  been  slow 
to  evolve  esthetic  form  because  for 
so  long  interest  was  of  necessity  cen- 
tered about  problems  of  its  installa- 
tion. These  had  to  be  met  and  satis- 
factorily solved  in  order  to  popularize 
the  pipe-organ  and  so  create  a  demand 
for  its  esthetic  presentation.  Even  so 
its  more  ponderous  and  intricate 
mechanism  quite  naturally  tends  to 
conservatism  and  restraint  in  outward 
expression,  and  always  will. 

It  has  been  only  a  few  years  since 
the  residence  organ  has  come  into  its 
own.  Prior  to  that  the  lover  of  organ 
music  had  to  choose  between  the 
plaintive  strains  of  the  old-fashioned 


cabinet  organ  and  the  swelling  volume 
of  churchly  grandeur. 

It  is  the  age  of  the  electric  button 
which  has  put  the  pipe  organ  into 
the  home.  It  would  have  been  of 
slight  use  formerly  to  install  so  im- 
portant an  instrument  in  homes  when 
its  mastery  was  limited  to  the  few. 
Now,  however,  when  we  dispense  at 
need  with  soloists,  and  the  pressure 
of  a  button  floods  the  home  with 
magnificent  music,  swelling,  echoing, 
fading  through  every  floor,  to  miss  the 
pleasure  of  having  a  pipe-organ  is  to 
be  deprived  of  one  of  the  finest  pleas- 
ures which  modern  life  has  to  offer. 

Great  organ  music  heard  in  the 
privacy  of  home  and  in  the  chosen 
company  of  a  few  friends  has  a  richer 
meaning,  a  greater  lift  to  the  spirit, 
than  is  possible  when  listened  to 


In  this  case  wrought  iron  grilles,  the  work  of  a  distinguished  modernist, 
supplement  and  compose  beautifully  with  the  simple,  graceful  style  of 
the  keyboard,  itself  a  decorative  asset 


PAINTINGS 


I 


a: 


i 


(^Jorlraxi  of  fjolin  Qyerels 


BY  HIMSELF 


Jfohll  T^erelst^>  .  .  .  the  foreman  of 
the  studios  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  one 
of  a  family  of  painters,  executed  many 
notahle  paintings  under  this  patronage 
at  the  time  of  Charles  II.        w  » 

Xhis  portrait  is  in  his  most  characteristic 
glowing  and  vigorous  manner.       «  • 

An  important  volume  upon  JohnVerelst, 
under  preparation  in  England,  will  re- 
produce the  ahove  portrait;  one  of  an 
important  collection  of  antique  paintings 
now  offered  by  Valiant. 


ALIAN1 

DecorationsZurniture 


1822  CHESTNUT  ST.     224  N.  CHARLES  ST.     9  RUE  DE  SEINE 

Philadelphia  Baltimore^  Part, 
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MUSIC  ROOM   PANELLED  IN  OAK 
CREWEL  CURTAINS  IN  BAY 
FURNISHED  WITH  ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE 


HENRY  F. 
BULTITUDE 


Mr.  Bultitude  gives  to  a  decorative 
problem  his  technical  experience, 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  the 
individuality  of  a  client's  ideas. 


East  57™  Street 

NEW  YORK 


./  livably  arranged  interior  in  which  the  organ  console  is  seen  back  of  the 
comfortable  divan,  and  the  music  comes  through  silk  draperies  that  mask 
the  tone-opening  above  the  bookshelves 


among  the  distractions  of  a  crowd.  In 
one's  own  home  all  jarring  elements 
and  artistic  dissonances  can  be  elimin- 
ated and  the  ideal  atmosphere  of 
perfect  harmony  created. 

No  art,  however  great,  but  wields  a 
greater  power  when  supplemented  by 


beauty  in  other  modes  of  expression, 
so  it  is  that  music  heard  in  surround- 
ings where  fine  taste  in  decoration  pre- 
vails is  unquestionably  more  en- 
joyable. The  luminance  of  mellow 
lighting  playing  over  the  surfaces  of 
furniture,  tapestries,  and  rugs  which 


//  recessed  console,  admirably  allied 
to  the  architecture  of  the  room  by  its 
well  planned  placing,  as  well  as  by 
its  distinguished  treatment 


Lofty  arches  and  aspiring  lines  of 
pipes  give  a  character  to  this  music 
room  that  well  suits  the  stately  music 
of  an  organ 


An  instance  where  an  antique  Italian  chest  is  used  to  conceal  the  tone 
vent,  directly  behind  it,  unsuspected  by  the  beholder 
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Furnishings  t  hat 
have    simplicity  and 
grace  .  .  .  reliability  that 
is  unquestionable  ...  a  central 
thought  of  charm  ...  In  short, 
furnishings  from  W.  &  J.  Sloane 


INTERIOR  DECORATION 


W€rtf.  SLOANE 

^  "Fifth  Avenue  atForty  Seventh 
Street  J^ew  yorkdfy 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON 

HOME  FURNISHING 


C  O  U 
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KO  B  RA  S  jPQP  RADIATORS 
Improve  the  Appearance 
Of  Almost  Any  Room 


Robras  20-20  Radiators  are  out  of  sight,  in 
the  wall,  under  the  windows.  They  give  off 
as  much  heat,  yet  occupy  none  of  the  space 
usually  occupied  by  the  radiator. 

They  are  designed  to  be  concealed  in  the 
wall,  in  recesses  as  shallow  as  two  and  a  half 
inches.  Two  inconspicuous  grilles  alone 
betray  their  presence. 

Robras  20-20  radiators  are  only  one  fifth  the 
weight  of  equal  old  fashioned  radiators.  As 
they  are  made  of  brass,  a  splendid  conductor 
of  heat,  they  give  off  useful  heat  almost  as 
soon  as  the  steam  is  turned  on.  They  can't 
rust  and  so  never  need  painting. 

Freezing  can't  harm  them. 

You  will  want  to  know  all  about  these  mod- 
ern radiators.  An  inquiry  on  the  coupon 
below  will  bring  you  an  interesting  book. 


A  triple  grille  of  ornamental  metal  work  masks  the  tone  vent  in  a  manner 
that  gives  major  decorative  interest  to  an  Italian  period  hall 


are  full  of  color  and  charm  predis- 
poses the  spirit  to  take  wings  with 
the  music.  And  needless  to  say,  the 
organ  itself — that  is,  so  much  of  it  as 
is  visible — must  contribute  its  own 
share  to  the  decorative  ensemble. 

There  are  three  main  points  to  be 
considered  in  installing  a  pipe  organ. 
These  are  the  organ  chamber  which 
houses  the  organ  proper,  the  key- 
board console,  and  the  required  tone 
exits.  The  first  mentioned  is  a  matter 
for  the  architect  and  the  organ 
builder  to  settle.  The  decorator  has 
no  direct  interest  there  since  nothing 
of  the  organ  proper  is  visible  for  dis- 
play. The  majority  of  architects  now 
make  provision  when  building  for 
housing  this  part  of  the  organ,  even 
when  immediate  installation  is  not 
contemplated.  You  never  know,  say 
they,  and  organ  builders  confidently 
predict  that  in  a  few  more  years  all 
residences  will  be  equipped  with  pipe- 
organs  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Where  it  is  a  question  of  finding 
room  for  an  organ  in  a  house  not  orig- 
inally planned  with  this  in  view, 
the  organ  builder  is  amazingly  clever 
at  converting  a  small  space  to  his  uses. 
A  closet,  a  corner  of  the  basement  or 


attic  will  do,  and  the  loss  of  this  small 
area  is  of  no  inconvenience. 

The  position  of  the  organ  largely 
determines  the  location  of  the  tone 
exits.  These  in  turn  receive  a  decora- 
tive treatment  in  accord  with  their 
placing  and  with  the  surroundings. 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to 
make  use  of  wrought  iron  grilles  to 
conceal  tone  openings.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  permitting  the  music  to 
issue  in  full  resonance,  clear  and  un- 
muffled.  As  a  part  of  the  permanent 
fixtures  of  the  house  they  are  orna- 
ments of  dignity.  In  homes  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  types,  where  the  use  of 
ornamental  metal  work  is  traditional, 
they  are  perhaps  superior  to  other 
treatments. 

Carved  panels  opening  to  free  the 
sound  and  closed  when  the  organ  is 
not  in  use  are  a  device  that  is  some- 
times used  in  paneled  rooms  of  the 
oak  period.  Tapestry,  antique  velvets, 
and  brocades  are  always  in  good 
taste,  frequently  adding  a  bit  of  rich 
color  that  is  needed  and  charming. 
Indeed,  for  French  rooms  tapestry  is 
to  be  commended  as  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  way  of  screening  the 
tone-vent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  con- 


Lookiflg  down  into  the  main  hall  from  the  twin  tone  exits.  These  prove 
how  finely  ornamental  are  the  traditional  display  pipes  when  employed 
with  the  skill  that  relates  them  to  their  surroundings 


Send  me  full 
details  about 
^  the  Robras 
2°-2° 
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New  York  Galleries,  Inc..  Decorators 


ALLS  in  a  subdued  neutral  tone, 
relieved  by  a  touch  of  mellowed 
gold  and  the  vibrant  sheen  of 
silken  hangings  ...  an  alluring  contrast, 
indeed,  to  the  lovely  dressing  table 
exuberant  with  the  color  of  rare 
cabinet  woods.  ^      ^  ^ 

Q  The  original  treatment  of  the 
windows,  with  their  delicately  carved 
cornices  curved  outward  to  free  the 
hangings  from  the  radiator  enclosures, 


completes  a  silhouette  which  becomes 
a  charming  decorative  note  and  a 
practical  solution  of  the  radiator 
problem  as  well.       «k>  «&> 

Q  This  interior  gives  an  idea  of  the 
countless  suggestions  revealed  at  these 
Galleries . . .  not  alone  in  the  antiquities 
from  many  lands  or  the  reproductions 
of  historic  furniture,  but  in  the 
manner  of  their  grouping  in  a  series 
of  enchanting  ensembles. 


Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Streets 


CABINETMAKERS  DECORATORS  ANTIQUARIANS 


©  1927,  N.  Y.  G. 
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Now 

Yon  Can  Get 
GENUINE 
WALNUT 
at 

MODERATE 
COST 


As,  for  example,  this 
beautiful  bedroom  suite 

Now  you  can  get  genuine  American  Walnut 
in  moderate  priced  furniture.  Now  you  can 
have  the  uniform  heauty  of  walnut  in  all 
exposed  surfaces  —  the  enduring  strength 
and  freedom  from  warping  or  splitting  in 
the  legs  and  frames  where  strength  and 
stability  are  so  essential. 

American  manufacturers  have  recognized 
the  demand  for  genuine  all-walnut  furniture 
and  are  now  offering  it  at  very  moderate 
prices — prices  but  little,  if  any,  higher  than 
those  asked  for  comparable  styles  in  which 
cheap  substitute  woods  have  been  used. 

We  picture  above,  for  instance,  a  new  suite 
of  bedroom  furniture  in  genuine  American 
Walnut.  Its  workman-hip  is  of  the  bests  Its 
good  taste  is  beyond  question.  Your  dealer 
can  supply  you  with  this  suite  at  less  money 
than  is  asked  for  many  a  suite  in  which 
solid  parts  are  of  inferior  substitutes. 

Ask  your  dealer  about  it — or  write  us 
for  information  about  furniture  of  genuine 
American  Walnut. 

A2KERICA2T 

AMERICAN  WALNUT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 

Room  2502,  616  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  your  brochure  on  American  Walnut. 
Name    


Address . 


A  music  room  in  oak,  marked  by  spacious  proportions  and  reslf id  dignity 


cealment  is  the  aim  the  ways  are 
legion  when  the  exit  is  in  the  wall  or 
floor.  Rugs,  draperies,  an  antique 
chest,  a  highboy,  or  other  piece  of 
furniture  will  adequately  serve  this 
purpose.  But  the  more  interesting  and 
positive  treatment  is  to  make  the 
tone  outlet  a  part  of  the  interior 
architecture  of  the  room  or  hall, 
frankly  acknowledged  and  made  a 
decorative  asset.  Lattice  work  for 
this  purpose  is  frequently  used  in 
rooms  where  a  metal  grille  would  be 
too  heavy  or  unsuitable  to  the  style. 
Lattice  work  is  adaptable  in  that  it 
lends  itself  to  a  large  variety  of  effects 
in  both  color  and  design  and  is  as 
serviceable  for  tone  vents  in  ceilings 
as  in  side  walls. 

The  organ  console  may  be  placed 
wherever  desired,  and  the  present 
question  of  greatest  importance  seems 
to  be  whether  to  recess  or  not  to  recess 
its  position.  The  former  is  not  always 
practical  in  an  established  house,  but 
in  building,  it  appears  desirable  from 


the  point  of  view  of  saving  space  to 
have  the  console  recessed,  as  there  is 
then  no  danger  of  overcrowding  a 
room  if  a  piano  is  introduced.  There  is 
also  the  feeling  that  where  there  is  no 
soloist,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  in 
these  days  of  automatic  wonders,  it  is 
just  as  well  to  have  the  console  in- 
conspicuously placed. 

Very  beautiful  are  the  consoles  now 
designed  for  fine  period  rooms.  Since 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  stock  res- 
idence pipe-organ,  each  one  being  a 
special  creation,  the  organ  is  rightly 
called  king  of  instruments  not  only 
because  of  its  music  but  also  because 
of  its  decorative  possibilities. 

Consoles  of  every  period  type  are 
seen,  but  whatever  the  style,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  all  are  marked  by 
strong  dignified  lines  and  a  certain 
conservatism  even  where  the  decora- 
tion is  most  lavish.  Which  is  fitting 
and  consonant  with  the  sonorous 
majesty  of  the  music,  harmonizing 
auditory  with  visual  appeal. 


A  richly  carved  oak  screen  at  the  far  end  of  this  room  conceals  the  organ 
and  carries  out  the  artistic  uniformity  oj  the  interior 
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January 

A  Month  of  Special  Sales 


WHETHER  you  live  within  shopping  dis- 
tance of  Fifth  Avenue  of  a  thousand 
miles  away  —  you  can  take  advantage  of  the 
special  January  prices  at  McCutcheon's. 

Write  for  the  January  Sales  Booklet. 
Faithful  illustrations  and  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  merchandise  together  with  prices  make 
shopping  from  its  pages  as  easy  as  if  you 
were  actually  in  our  store. 

You  may,  oj  course,  he  perfectly  confident  that  every 
article  shown  in  the  January  Sales  Booklet  upholds  the  high 
standard  of  quality  which  is  traditional  with  McCutcheon 's. 


10%  discount  on 

Table  Damasks  Sheets 

Fancy  Linens  Pillow  Cases 

Towels  Blankets 
Comfortables 


Special  January 
prices  on 

Negligees  Curtains 

Lingerie  Drapery  Fabrics 

Corsets  Upholstery  Fabrics 

Children's  Wear  Novelty  Decorative 

Infants'  Wear  Accessories 


Fifth  Avenue  at 
Dept.  No.  ir 


Forty -Ninth  St. 
New  York 


SHOP 
WINDOWS 

v  *  -.  or  *  *  * 

MAYFAIR 


CHOPPERS  ahoy!  Have  you  met  Shirley  Paine?  If  not  then  you 
^  have  been  wasting  hours  and  probably  dollars  that  she  could  have 
saved  you!  .  .  .  She  is  a  feminine  Mercury  to  speed  about  your 
purchasing.  She  knows  all  the  exclusive,  smart,  out-of-the-way  and 
famous  shops.  She  knows  decorations  and  gifts.  She  can  bargain;  she 
can  dig  out  items  if  they  can  be  dug:  regardless  of  their  race,  vintage 


or  present  condition  and  habitat.  .  .  .  Club  Prize  Committee 
Chairmen  can  now  choose  favors  without  leaving  their  lounge;  gifts  for 
Uncle  Mel,  poor  Cousin  Tish  and  wealthy  Aunt  Josephine  may  be  found 
painlessly  and  quickly.  .  .  .  This  service  is  gladly  yours,  as  a 
Country  Life  Reader.  Just  write  Shirley  Paine,  give  her  the  symp- 
toms— she  will  find  the  cure. 


(Jood  nursery  decorations  are  rare — 
cheap  junk  is  legion!  Here  you  have  a 
refreshing  lamp  for  the  child's  room  or 
for  an  informal  room.  The  yellow  duck 
has  a  fine  hand-painted  parchment  shade 
to  match,  and  is  electrified  and  mounted 
on  a  hase.  Height  16"  overall,  best  work- 
manship, price  $26.50  complete  with 
shade.    Postage  collect 


This  is  your  department,  please  feel  free  to  use  it 
early  and  often.  The  more  things  you  buy  through 
Shop  Windows  of  May  fair,  the  more  things  we 
can  show  here.  Each  article  has  been  chosen  be- 
cause of  value,  smartness,  or  usefulness.  Our 
Board  of  Censors  is  active,  and  everything  on 
these  pages  had  to  receive  a  unanimous  vote  be- 
fore being  shown  to  you!  Make  checks  payable 
to  Shirley  Paine. 


In  this  mad  wave  of  modernistic  deco- 
ration it  is  a  positive  relief  to  find  some- 
thing placidly  artistic  to  fit  into  any 
good  scheme.  These  white  porcelain 
doves  are  all  of  this — and  more.  They 
are  7J"  high  from  tuft  to  toe  and  bal- 
ance a  mantelshelf  or  console  perfectly. 
Price    $9.50    the  pair,   postage  collect 


Modern  bits  must  be  carefully  chosen  to 
avoid  tragic  atrocities.  I  hereby  vouch  for 
this  ruddy  red  glazed  pottery  horse  who 
trotted  over  from  Vienna.  With  special 
wired  fixture  and  striking  waxed  pleated 
shade  in  bright  colors,  it  is  185"  high. 
The  pick  from  New  York's  smartest 
modern  shop.  Complete  $24,  postage 
collect 


Cunningly  wrought  by  one  of  the  most  gifted  silver- 
smiths of  the  age,  these  are  but  a  tiny  glimpse  espe- 
cially priced  for  this  section.  How  can  you  resist 
them?  Blossom  sugar  tongs,  $8;  mayonnaise  spoon, 
$6.50;  nut  spoon  with  unique  handle,  $3.25;  gravy 
ladle,  $11.  You  should  see  the  maker's  catalog  of 
all  his  marvelous  sterling.  Write  Shirley  Paine 


Lazy  Suzan — ■  what  is  more 
convenient  for  the  hurried 
breakfast,  the  pickup  Sunday 
night  supper,  yet  how  many 
of  us  have  one  large  enough? 
This  one  is  solid  mahogany, 
best  construction,  and  has 
heavy  plate  glass  top  so  that 
the  clever  housewife  can  slip 
some  bright-colored  bit  ot  fabric 
underneath  for  cheerfulness. 
Note  the  size — 19J"  diameter! 
Note  the  price — #15,  delivered 
free  100  miles  New  York 


The  man's  "den"  has  gone  for  ever,  but  for  library, 
billiard  or  refreshment  room  what  could  be  more 
diverting  than  this  finely  mounted  etched  bronze 
plaque  showing  a  medieval  conception  of  heaven 
above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under 
the  earth;  trimmed  with  signs  ot  the  zodiac  and  coy 
adventures  in  hades?  All  this  nice  clean  fun  is  yours 
for  $8.50,  prepaid 
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BB 


MOSSE 

LINENS 


NEWEST 
BATH 
RUG 


4 


Black 

ground  ^ 
with  dice 
of  Rose,  Or- 
chid, Orange,  Sky 
blue,  Nile  Green 


Mosse  s 
Bath  Koom 
Sets  are  known 
for  their  origin- 

ral    designs  and 
smart  coloring,  their 
quality  and  reasonable 

r price.   Our  latest  crea- 
tion  is  a  beautiful  black 
chenille  reversible  rug  24  x 
44  inches,  with  a  stunning  dice 
effect  in  pastel  colors. 

Attractively  boxed  and  ribbon-bound 
one  or  more  of  these  chenille  rugs  will 
make  a  thoughtful  gift.    $  1 0  each. 


MOSSE 

irvJC  ORPORATED 

73  0  FIFTH  AVE 
Kl      N-'O  RK .  rsj.v. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  STORE  AT  451  POST  STREET. 


Rare  Louis  Sixteenth  I  Ie]>j>le\vliite 
s\rm  chair —  in  trica  t  ely  carve  J. 

Rooms  decorated  in  a  manner  iar 
from  tke  stereotype — French  and 
English  antiques  —  exclusive  fabrics. 


iViM.  ARMSTRONG 

INCORPORATE  D 

Four  East  Fifty- seventh  Street 

PARIS  NEW  YORK  LONDON 


TOP HUNTER 

fireplace  Equipment 


NOW  ON  EXHIBITION 

Some  ^er?    interesting    antique   metalwork,  principally 
fireplace  equipment,  personally  collected  by  Mr.  Todhunter, 
has  just  arrived  from  Europe 


ANDIRONS,  FENDERS,  FIRETOOLS,  GRATES 


119  East  57th  Street,  New  York 


X 


Tre-Inventory 


anuary  G&le 


— on  <lAII  "Regular  ^^Merchandise 


Take  advantage  of  this  annual  McGibbon  event 
to  effect  decided  savings  on  purchases  of 

HOUSEHOLD  LINENS 
LACE  CURTAINS  DRAPERIES 
FURNITURE      BEDS  and  BEDDING 

If  you  cannot  come  in  person,  write  Dept.  C  for  illustrated  folder. 

McGibbon 

3  West  37th  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Telephone:  Wisconsin  7900 
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DUfiENSING 


MODERN 
AMERICANS 

Offering  a  group  of  artists 
whose  talent  has  firmly  es- 
tablished America  among 
the  leaders  of  the  world  in 
modern  art.  These  artists' 
versatility  will  more  than 
meet  your  approval. 


GALLERIES 

5  EAST  ^7™  ST 

NEW  YORK 


An  Ideal  Gift 
For  Garden  Enthusiasts 

A  handsome  Glued  Terra  Cotta  Strawberry 
Jar,  with  wrought  iron  stand. 

Height  21  inches 
Special  Price  $23.00.    F.  O.  B.  New  York 
Illustrated  catalog  on  request 

The  ERKINS  STUDIOS 

257  Leiinfton  Ate.,  at  35th  Street,  Ntw  York 


An  Unusually 
Beautiful 


We  believe  it  impossible  to  finds  more  Attractive  and 
beautiful  stool  than  this  bedside  or  rlrossine- table  stool. 
There  is  a  woven  split  white  oak  seat  benfath  the  haod- 
hooked  cover  that  comes  in  color  to  harmonize  with 
every  room.  Finished  in  unfinished  wood 
at  $S  00  or  in  Chinese  red.  jade  green, 
black  or  ivory,  with  covert  to  harmonize 

THE  TREASURE  CHEST 
Asheville         North  Carolina  'fe- 

AUNT  NANCY 
HAND  HOOKED  RUGS 


SHOP  WINDOWS 
O  F 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


Here's  a  tang  of  the  salt  sea  brought  into  decoration — solid 
bronze  cast  within  a  blue  fish's  jump  ot  tamous  Barnegat  Light 
immortalized  in  Hutchinson  Smith's  book,  "Tides  of  Barne- 
gat." Each  piece  is  weathered  and  soaked  in  sea  water  and 
comes  packed  to  you  in  aromatic  seaweed.  Prices?  Most  int'- 
resting:  bookends  #5  pair,  knocker  #2,  shade  or  light  pulls, 
75  cents  the  pair.  Postage  collect 


Thousands  of  hook-lovers  yearn  for  famous  first  editions 
but  prices  exclude  all  but  a  lucky  few.  Vet  for  every 
perfect  first  edition  kept  under  glass  there  are  otten 
several  damaged  copies.  You  now  can  buy  original 
pages  trom  guaranteed  editions  of  countless  books  you 
perhaps  never  dreamed  of  seeing;  top  price  is  #25,  low 
$1.00,  average  $5.  Old  books  are  usually  bought  for 
quaint  type  or  illuminations,  and  one  page  does  the 
work  of  a  volume  and  may  be  framed,  with  glass  both 
sides.  Thirteen  large  groups  to  choose  from — English 
literature,  Oriental  manuscripts  ot  all  kinds,  law,  art, 
geography,  science,  etc.  Illustration  shows  page  of 
vellum  "Book  of  the  Hours"  in  Latin  and  French, 
1500,  by  Antoine  Verard.  Write  Shirley  Paine  about 
catalogs  and  prices 


Senior  size  porch  chairs 
from  'way  up  Possum. 
Creek  in  the  Tennessee 
mountains,  exact  copy 
of  a  pair  over  a  hundred 
years  old;  all  hemlock, 
split  seats.  Can  be 
stained  or  left  to 
weather;  quaint  short 
rockers  pegged  on,  backs 
42"  high.  Straight  chair 
$10,  rocker  $12. 50.  With 
four  slats  in  back  add 
$2.50.  Express  paid  east 
of  Mississippi.  Special 
bargain  for  you 


Mr 


Here's  a  real  electric 
stove  of  midget  size  to 
delight  small  sister — 
and  large  sister  will 
probably  steal  it  tor 
her  own  kitchenette  in 
town!  Three  burners, 
oven,  complete  equip- 
ment of  aluminum:  65" 
fry-pan  for  dtux  oeufs, 
muffin  pan,  pie  pan, 
cup-an'-a-half  perc;  size 
20"  long,  95"  deep, 
17"  high;  oven  75"  wide 
by  85"  deep;  in  black 
and  white  enamel,  nickel 
trim,  all  for  $25  de- 
livered free  100  miles 
New  York! 


Mirror  No.  1169 

Hand  made  Mahogany  and  Gold 
Mirror  of  Chippendale  period. 

Overall  size  53  x  21"  )  p  . 
Mirror  plare  26  x  16"  (  Pr,ce  590  00 
Wt  make  other  Colonial  Mirrors 
\Corre s pondence  Solicited. 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 

Mail  Order  Defit. 
Arlington,  Mass. 
and 

4  Park  Square,  Boston 

IllHHHlaHMHBil^HMHHn^MHHHM 


CHOICEST  ANTIQUE 

ORIENTAL  RUGS 

Thick,  Heavy,  utility  pieces 
for  the  careful  home-lover  of 
discriminating  taste. 

Rare  Old  Gems  to  satisfy 
the  collector's  idea  of  the  per- 
fect rug. 

Treasures  bountiful  in  qual- 
ity, weave  and  color  seldom 
found  in  the  usual  commercial 
places. 

MY  DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  WILL 
BE  SENT  UPON  REQUEST. 

Your  selections  gladly  sent 
on  approval  at  my  expense. 

THOMAS  F.  DAVIS 

Box  22  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


"POSSUM  CREEK"  CHAIRS 
Sturdy  and  Quaintly  Charming 

Split  bottom 
chairs  made  in 
the  Tennessee 
mountains. 


For 
Tiny  Tots 

Seats  9"  from 
floor.  Straight 
and  rocker. 


£5.00  a  pair 

Half-way 
Chairs 

Seat  I2!j>"  from 
floor.  Straight 
and  rocker. 
$S.OO  a  pair 
By  express  prepaid  east  of  Mississippi. 

If  you  are  interested  in  quilts*  netted 
fringe,  knit  and  tufted  bedspreads, 
hearth  baskets  or  porch  chairs,  write 

Mary  A.  Sweeney  214  E.  Market  St. 

Johnson  City,  Tennessee 
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Would  You 

Sentence  Her 
to  Prison  ? 


A 


w 


The  invalid  unable  to  climb  stairs  is 
a  prisoner  in  fact — con6ned  to  a  single 
floor,  unable,  to  participate  in  the 
happy  family  life. 

If  there  is  an  invalid  near  or  dear  to 
you,  learn  without  any  obligation 
»  how  the 

SEDGWICK 
INVALID  ELEVATOR 

makes  life  worth  living  for  those  who 
are  infirm,  crippled  or  subject  to  heart 
troubles.  Economically  installed  in 
old  or  new  residences.  Absolutely 
safe  and  easily  operated  by  hand 
power.  A  general  convenience  in 
many  ways. 

Write  for  Booklet 

Sedgwick  Machine  Works 


147  West  15th  Street 


New  York 


Manufacturers  of  Dumb  Waiters, 
Fuel  Lifts  and  Trun\  Lifts 
fee  Modern  Homes. 

-  -       —   *.  <■»  -i* 


Hanging  Ash  Tray 

rv 

m  Charmingly 


Convenient 
and 


Novel. 
Design 

by 
'  FISH  " 


Brilliant  Hand  Painted  Porcelain 
$2.50  prepaid  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  Proper. 

FULPER  POTTERY 

Founded  1805       Flemington,  New  Jersey 


Metal  Window 
Cornices 


"Give  a  selective,  ar- 
tistic value,  as  well  as 
an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
tinction and  individ- 
uality." 

DRAPERT  -  -  HOLDBACKS 
<* 

HICKS  GALLERY,  Inc. 
16-18  Fayette  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SHOP  WINDOWS 
O  F 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


A  stunning  48"  chaise  longue,  this  month's  feature,  for 
$42.50  covered  in  your  choice  of  chintz,  cretonne,  or 
sateen!  Think  of  it:  best  construction  throughout,  all- 
hair  upholstery,  Louis  XV  legs  either  stained  or  painted 
to  match  color  scheme.  If  you  have  your  own  material 
there  is  no  "cover  charge"  whatsoever — merely  send  it 
in  to  Shirley  Paine  with  your  check — 3 \  yards  of  50", 
or  i\  of  36".  For  a  ruffle  of  contrasting  material,  add 
$5.  The  upholstery  is  full;  the  whole  unit  is  a  most  un- 
usual buy  in  every  way.  Crating  $5  at  shop  cost,  guaran- 
teed safe  arrival 


$28 


$70 


$28 


$10.50 


$20 


$20 


\\  ho  does  not  yearn  for  the  best  that  money  can  buy — ■ 
yet  how  few  can  afford  it!  But  sometimes  one  can  choose 
from  the  finest  and  still  keep  within  bounds.  These  hand- 
modeled  white  porcelain  bears  are  from  the  one  master  firm 
in  the  world  making  such  work.  Consider  that  the  large 
bear  is  12J"  high,  and  the  rest  in  proportion  down  to  3!" 
for  the  smallest.  When  you  realize  that  no  king  can  buy 
better — then  the  value  becomes  apparent.  Delivered  100 
miles. 


"Whig  Rose"  pattern,  an  old  English 
design  known  there  as  "Wheel  of  For- 
tune," a  Colonial  coverlet,  cotton  warp 
overlaid  with  wool  woof,  carded,  dyed, 
spun,  and  woven  in  the  Virginia  moun- 
tains from  exact  drafts  of  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  times.  Vegetable  dyes  do  not 
fade,  they  gain  mellowness  and  charm. 
This  coverlet  recently  delighted  Queen 
Mary  of  England.  Colors  on  the  white 
warp,  old  indigo  blue,  Delft  blue,  light 
blue,  rose,  yellow,  green,  orange,  lavender, 
and  red.  78"  by  96"  one  color  on  white, 
$13.85;  two  colors  on  white,  $14.50. 
Twin  bed  64"  by  96"  one  color,  $12.85; 
two  color,  $13.85.  Border  all  way  around. 
Postage  collect 


'GAiiomY 

POlfERY 

VASES  and  Jars  of  high -fired 
terra -cotta  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  gracious  hospitality  and 
add  charm  to  doorways,  sun- 
rooms  and  halls. 

Catalog  listing  300  numbers  including 
bird-baths,  sun-dials,  benches,  and  other 
decorative  terra-cottas,  sent  upon  receipt 
of  ten  cents  in  stamps. 

GauowayTerra  GoTta  Gd. 

3216  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 

Established  1810 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW 

ci\p  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also  consulting  service  avail- 
able to  owners,  architects  and 
builders  in  connection  with  the 
designing  and  erection  of  new 
work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

211  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


-gECOME  A 


\Mi  Dignified, 
*  elusive  Profes- 
sion not  overrun 
with  competitors. 
Crowded  with  oppor- 
tunity for  money-making  and  big 
fees.  $5,ooo  to  $10,000  incomes 
attained  by  experts.  Easy  to 
master  under  our  correspondence 
methods.  Credentials  awarded. 
We  assist  students  and  gradu- 
ates in  getting  started  and  de- 
veloping their  business.  Estab- 
lished 1916.  Write  for  informa- 
tion; it  will  open  your  eyes.  Do 
it  to-day! 

AMERICAN  LANDSCAPE  SCHOOL 
73-GA,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
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BONWIT 

FIFTH  AVENU 


IDCNTIf  I  CATI  ON  MARK) 

or  new  jveATeiu 
TELLER  &,CQ 

l  AT  381  "STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Oversize  suitcase  of  pigskin  fitted  in  ivory 
and  silver,  imported  by  Saks-Fifth  Avenue 

LUGGAGE  OF  DISTINCTION 

by  ANNE  SHIRLEY  MOLLOY 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers' 
Service,  is  to  give  information  regarding  articles  of  the  sort  shown  here.  It 
will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  establishments  where  they  may 
be  found.  Write,  telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Molloy  personally  at  Country 
Life's  New  York  office,  244  Madison  Avenue 


ONE  hears  talk  of  travel  every- 
where at  this  time  of  year. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  the 
season  in  the  South  and  the  far  West 
in  our  own  country,  for  short  sea  trips 
to  Bermuda,  Nassau,  Jamaica,  and 
Cuba,  and  cruises  around  the  world 
one  hears  mentioned  most  casually. 
For  all  of  traveling  has  been  so 
simplilied  (that  is  all  its  annoying 
details)  while  the  modes  of  convey- 
ance have  become  so  luxurious  that 
there  is  really  no  very  good  excuse  for 
staying  at  home. 

Of  utmost  importance  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  traveler  is  the  luggage 
question,  and  that,  too,  has  been 
simplified  to  no  small  degree.  No 
longer  is  it  necessary  to  take  piles  of 
luggage  that  are  forever  getting  away 
from  one.  It  is  quite  true,  though,  that 


what  luggage  has  lost  in  bulk  it  has 
more  than  gained  in  style,  and  the 
smartest  things  are  made  to  serve 
every  purpose  of  the  traveler,  from 
the  tiniest  overnight  bag  to  the  larg- 
est wardrobe  trunks,  the  latter  having 
in  turn,  very  often,  as  part  of  their 
equipment,  hat  boxes  inside  that  may 
be  removed  and  carried  separately. 

It  is  a  curious  thing,  that  just  when 
women's  hats  ceased  beings  affairs 
of  alarming  proportions,  the  hat  box 
has  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
forms  of  luggage  for  women.  Now 
that  feminine  headgear  may  be 
tucked  in  a  tiny  compartment  the 
box  itself  has  been  cleverly  converted 
into  what  is  termed  a  wardrobe  hat 
box  (the  Migrator)  and  the  interest- 
ing result  is  pictured  here. 

To  show  that  the  needs  of  those 


This  small,  easily  handled  trunk,  called  the  "  Tourobe,"  is 
designed  for  motoring.  Made  by  The  Harlman  Trunk  Co. 


anuarv,  1928  COUNTRY  LIFE 


FOR  PALM  BEACH 
AND  SOUTHERN  WEAR 

We  announce  the  Advance  Showing  of  our  New 
Spring  Shirtings,  Neckwear,  Hosiery,  Lounge 
and  Beach  Robes  and  many  other  Distinctive 
Requisites  most  appropriate  for  Palm  Beach 
and  Southern  Resorts.  Our  merchandise  is 
the  Finest  that  France  and  England  produce. 

Illustrated  Brochure  sent  upon  request 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


LONDON 

27  OLD  BOND  STREET 


NEW  YORK 

PARIS 

2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


Gjerdlemeri^Jailors 


Men  who  appreciate  the  Ad- 
vantages of  having  Clothes 
of  Exceptional  Character  for 
Formal,  Business  and  Sport 
wear  compose  our  Patronage. 


Our  Representatives  visit  the  ^Principal  C*l'es 
in  the  ^fiddle  West — dates  sent  on  application 
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cJanuari) 
Sale 

Gunther 
Furs 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  36th  STREET 
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morocco  filled  in  gold — /A^  tray  lifts  out  and 
forms  a  dressing  table.  Imported  from  Jsprey, 
London,  by  Saks-Fifth  Avenue 


traveling  by  airplane  are  not  for- 
gotten, the  Aerobe  has  been  designed. 
In  construction  it  is  most  durable  and 
in  size  just  slightly  larger  than  the 
average  hat  box  but  very  easily 
handled.  A  miniature  wardrobe  trunk 
with  most  practical  method  of  hinging 
is  pictured  here,  which  has  been 
called  the  "Tourobe,"  for  it  seems 
especially  adapted  for  motorists.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  trunk  may 
be  placed  in  the  tonncau  of  a  car  and 
opened  easily  when  necessary,  and  it 
is  equally  accessible  in  a  Pullman. 
When  carried  on  the  runningboard 
of  a  car  it  takes  a  very  small  amount 
of  space. 

The  problem  of  carrying  the  assort- 
ment of  shoes  essential  to  a  smart 
woman's  wardrobe  is  not  such  a 
simple  one.  Spaces  for  a  few  pairs 
are  allowed  in  the  smaller  articles 
of  luggage,  but  for  any  extended  trip 
or  lengthy  stay  some  sort  of  shoe 
trunk  is  a  necessity.  One  of  the  most 
luxurious  ones  is  pictured  here  and 
will  care  for  (in  most  methodical 
labeled  compartments)  shoes  enough 
to  please  the  most  fastidious.  Similar 
trunks  and  traveling  cases  in  smaller 


sizes  are  also  available.  Pictured  with 
this  trunk  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Pullman  trunk,  a  small  wardrobe  that 
holds  a  great  deal  and  will  fit  under  a 
Pullman  seat. 

Color  has  invaded  the  realm  of 
luggage  with  most  arresting  results. 
There  is  a  new  calf  leather  with  a 
suede-like  finish  made  up  in  various 
types  of  bags  and  fitted  cases  for 
women,  and  some  of  these  bags  shown 
by  Saks  &  Co.  have  a  diagonal  effect 
in  the  working  of  the  leather  that 
contributes  quite  a  style  note  to  the 
article.  It  was  probably  inspired  by 
Vionnet  diagonal  form  of  design  on 
frocks. 

Now  that  the  ostrich  has  fallen  into 
disrepute  so  far  as  the  feathers  are 
concerned,  a  new  use  has  been  found 
for  ostrich  skin,  and  its  slightly 
knobby  surface  makes  it  an  accept- 
able luggage  leather.  Vivid  reds  are 
much  used  in  plain  leathers,  and 
green,  purple,  blue,  and  beige  in  suede 
finish.  Red  is  a  striking  lining  for  some 
of  the  pigskin  smaller  bags.  There  is 
one  tiny  utility  box  in  pigskin,  fin- 
ished in  this  manner,  shown  by  Saks- 
Fifth  Avenue,  that  fills  a  long  felt. 


An  interesting  and  conveniently  arranged 
Pullman  bag,  in  which  the  fittings  are  ac- 
cessible from  the  outside  of  the  hag.  From 
Abercrombie  y  Fitch 


A  duplex  vanity  from  Abercrombie  ist  Fitch.  The  upper  tray  may  be  used  for 
a  dressing  table  or  hinted  back.  Of  black  cobra  with  shell  and  amber  fittings. 
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Hacker  De  Luxe  Runabouts 

will  be  furnished  in  1928  with 


I 


rr 


Handsome  boats,  with  refinement  of  line,  exception* 
ally  strong  construction;  with  full  equipment 
they  exceed  41  miles  an  hour.  This  is  accomplished  with 
moderate  engine  revolutions,  conservatively,  because 
the  engine  will  live  longer  and  render  more  unfailing 
service.  When  attention  is  desirable  the  work  can  be 
done  so  simply  that  the  average  mechanic  can  readily 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  performance, 
season  after  season. 

STERLING  ENGINE  COMPANY 

Buffalo,  New  York  A 
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HOTEL  RESORT 
AND  TRAVEL* 
DEPARTMENT 

Established  1906 
Featared  every  month  in  seven  publications 
THE  QUALITY  GROUP  MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  HARPER'S,  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  and  WORLD'S  WORK,  also  in  COUNTRY  LIFE 
Send  postage  for  advice  where  and  how  to  go.    The  right  hotel,  etc. 
For  space  and  rates  in  our  departments  write  to 
THE  WHERE-TO-GO  BUREAU,  Inc.  8  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 


HOLLYWOOD  CAL. 


SWITZERLAND 


The  Moving  Picture  Hotel" 


THE  heart  ofHol- 
lywood's  gaiety 
and  life,  the  render- 
vous  of  her  celebri* 
ties  of  the  screen 
and  stage... Movie- 
land's  newest  and 

finest  hotel.  Moder- 
ate rates. 


nooseveLT 


HOTGL 

HOLLYWOOD. CALIFORNIA  y 
J  A.  H  A  [.!'''  1  '  ■  E  / 


■  Y* 


LOS  ANGELES  CAL. 


"Wtthlw  Eojy  Reach  of  £>t-rv-th,r$ 


LOJ  ANOELEJ- 

POSITIVELY  FIRFPROOF 
Headquarters  for  traveler*  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  565  rooms — each 
with  private  hath.  European  plan. 
For  folder,  rate!—  write  F.  M.  Diin- 
mick.  Lessee.  Hill.  her.  4th  and  5th. 


fANNUYS  HOTEL 

LOS  ANGELES 

A  qntet  atmosphere  that  appeals 
to  personsof  refinement.  World' 
is  cafe.  Convenient  Iocs- 
Moderate  rates.  Folder  00 
request. 

JACKSONVILLE  FLA. 


The  ATTRACTIONS 

are  not  limited  to  the 
summer  season. 


Enjoy  during  the  coming 
winter  from  6  to  8  hours' 
brilliant  sunshine  daily,  at 
altitudes  to  suit  all  constitu- 
tions. * 
Also  after  your  cruising  in 
the  Mediterranean  you  will 
want  to  partake  in 

The  Joys  of 
Winter  in  Switzerland 

Write  us  today  for  booklet 
"  Winter  in  Switzerland  " 
II  Olympic  Winter  Games  at 
St.  SMoritz,  February  11  to  19 

SWISS  FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 

241  Fifth  oAvenue 
c^lew  York 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA!" 


HOTEL 
GEORPE  (fjTWSHmGTCH 

Colonial  Hospitality 
Radio  in  Every  Room 

Sate*:   $3.©©,  $4.00,  $.VOO 

Setting  new  standards  in  policy,  facili- 
ties and  service.  Hates  posted  In  every 
room.  Tub  and  shower,  electric  fan, 
steam  neat,  and  circulating  ice  water 
in  every  room.  Centrally  located.  Ga- 
rage in  same  block.  Write  for  booklet. 

ROBERT  KLOEPPEL,  Owner-Manager 


BERMUDA 


Princess  Hotel 

BERMUDA 

NOW  OPEN 

Same  Management 

Cable  address:  l'rlnce.ss,  Bermuda 


NEW   ORLEANS  LA. 


Bit  Sttharle* 

New  Orleans 

One  of  Americas  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRED  S.AWER  I  CO..Ud.  Proprietors 


FORT  MYERS  FLA. 


Wida  § 


Where  winter  vacationists  find  comfort,  recn-atinn 
and  a  truly  tropical  environment.  Hotel  and  apart- 
ment rates,  and  general  living  costs  are  unusually 
reasonable  in  all  Lee  County  resort  centers. 
Thousands  of  visitors  find  new  enjoyment  every  dav 
when  they  fish,  hunt,  play  tennis,  golf;  swim,  and 
drive.  There  is  a  variation  for  every  taste  in  rest 
or  play. 

Ask  for  booklet  and  details 
about  a  vacation  here 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  Dept.  WG 

Fort  Myers,  Florida 


NAPLES  FLA. 


Winter  Recreation 

IFWi -I  !^V-'(\~"'n  thisbalmyparadiseff  sport,  where 
'  golf,  fishing,  hunt.ng,  tennis  and  bath- 
m  /'I  %  ing  reach  perfection.  Come  to  the  home- 
fFSgiw  if  like  Naples  Hotel  this  winter —  most 
^"jf-**?//  modern  acr<irnm<>Hntions  —  excll' nt 
Cooking  —  reasonable  rates.  Write 

^  R  M-  CURT  I  S  ^^^Y 

Directly  Naples 
Florida 


facing  the  Gulf 


This  Where-To-Go  department  for  January 
is  continued  on  the  three  panes  immediately 
followiwj —  most  excellent  travel  attractions. 


CRUISES-TOURS  

Sout/T" 

erica 

VISIT  South  America's 
famous,  fascinating 
cities.  It's  spring  down  there 
now,  the  most  delightful 
time  to  go.  Make  a  round 
trip  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  30 
days  with  a  week  ashore. 
Or  go  on  to  Buenos  Aires, 
whose  brilliant  social  life 
is  famed  the  world  over. 
A  round  trip  in  6  weeks 
with  9  days  ashore. 

Finest  Ships— Fastest  Time 

21,000ton  Munson  steamers  sail 
fortnightly  from  New  York. 

American  Legion  Pan  America 
Southern  Cross       Western  World 

Apply  any  Tourist  Agency,  or 

MUNSON 

Steamship  Lines 

67  Wall  Street 
New  York 
Phone: 
Bowling  Green 

3300 


California 


Raymond  -  Whitcomb 

Land  Cruises 

Special  Through  Trains 
Absolute  Luxury  in  Travel 
Interesting  Sightseeing 

Land  Cruises 
to  California 

Every  week  ^  Through  trains 
with  stops  at  interesting  places 
in  the  South  and  Southwest^ 
Only  eight  days  to  Los  Angeles. 

Cruise  Tours 
to  California 

Trips  of  four  and  five  weeks 
that  cross  the  continent  on  the 
famous  Land  Cruise  trains  «s» 
Complete  sightseeing  in  Cali- 
fornia—with travel  there  mostly 
by  automobile  <r*o  Best  hotels. 

Hawaiian  Trips 

Traveling  by  Land  Cruise  trains 
in  America  <^> and  sailing  to 
Hawaii  on  the  splendid  new 
liner,  "Malolo."  Comprehen- 
sive programs  of  sightseeing  in 
Hawaiian  Islands  C>  California. 
January  1 1,  January  25,  February  1 
Send  for  Book, ' '  Land  Cruises  " 

Four  West  Indies  Cruises 

January  28,  February  9 
February  29  &  March  3 1 

Round  Africa  Cruise 

January  14 

Mediterranean  Cruises 

January  216-  April  7 

Raymond  & 
Whitcomb  Co. 

12  Park  Street,  Boston 

NEW  YORK   PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
tOS  ANGELES    SAN  FRANCISCO 


AUGUST A  CA. 


<3 


R7NG  your  GOLF  CLUBS,  of  course. 

to  AUGUSTA,  GEORGIA 

The  Augusta  climate  invites  participa- 
tion in  vigorousoutdoor  pastimes,  such  as 
golf  and  tennis.  Few  links  have  the  charm 
and  appeal  of  the  three  champion-  /v 
ship  18-hole  courses  in  Augusta  ( 
with  their  well  kept  grass  greens!  ,  P  , 
For  those  who  delight  in  milder  ft  \ 
forms  of  outdoor  enjoyment, 
there  is  ever  horseback  riding, 
hunting,  fishing,  motoring. 

Augusta  is  proud  of  its  re- 
sort hotels — the  type  of  visi 
tors  who  come    here  each 
winter,  unfailingly,  is  in  itself 
an  indication  of 
how  much  you  will 
enjoy  the  season 
in  Augusta. 
Chimberof  Commerce 
Augusta.  Ga. 


For  Good  Times* 

Golf,  Riding,  Tennis,  etc. 

Enjoy  a  season  of  social  pav- 
etv  and  outdoor  sports.  Only 
15}  hours  N.  Y.Ciiv.tliru  Pull- 
mans. Carolina  Hotel  now 
open.  New  Holly  Inn  opens 
•Ian. 11;  lierkshireHotel.Jan. 
23.  Address  General  Office, 


Remember— small  cojiy  is  Ilia  in  Where-To-do 


Empn  ss    ot  France, 
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of  Travel  and 
Resort  Information 

This  department  is  for  Country  Life*s  readers  who  desire  infor- 
mation regarding  travel  and  resorts. 

Booklets  listed  below  will  be  sept  free  of  charge.  Order  bj 
number  only  using  (he  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  page  HO. 

WATER  TRIPS 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway' 
3  Travel  Suggestions 

Canadian  Pacific  Steamship' 
18  i  South     American- Africa  Cruise — S.S. 
leaving  New  York.  Jan.  24.  1928 
Fifth  Annual  Mediterranean  Cruise — Feb.  1.   192  8 
West  Indies  Cruises — S.S.  Montroyal.  leaving  New  York.  Jan- 
uary 26.  1928.  and  February  29,  1928. 
Frank  C.  Clark 

Around  the  World — S.S.  Caledonia,  leaving  New  York.  Jan- 
uary 16,  1928. 

Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.  rransj/Ironia,  leaving  New  York. 
January  25.  1928. 

Western  Mediterranean  and  Norway  Cruise — S.S.  Lancastrian 
leaving  New  York,  June  30,  1928. 

Thomas  Cook  i  Son* 
South   America-Africa    Cruise,    S.S.    ro!»n<fom,   leaving  New 
York.  February  4.  192  8 
Educational  Tours,  192S. 
European  Air  Travel. 

Mediterranean  Cruise — White  Star  Line  S.S.  Honuric.  leaving 
New  York,  Jan.  21.  1928. 
Cunard  Line* 

West  Indies  Cruises — S.S.  California,  leaving  New  York.  Jan- 
uary 21.   192S  and  February  25,  1928. 
Cunard  Budget  Plan  for  European  Travel. 

Dollar  Steamship  Line* 
Round  America  Tours 

Round   the   World   by   way   of  the   Orient — Egypt    and  the 

Mediterranean;  leaves  New  York  every  two  weeks 
California,  via  Havana  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Return  from  Europe  via  Mediterranean — The  New  Route 
President  Liners 

France  Brlgique  Tours 
The  Mediterranean 
Prince  Olar  Cruise 
Hunting  Tours  in  Canada 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.  Scythia, 
25.  1928 

West   Indies  Cruise — S.S.  Yeendam. 
ruary  16.  1928. 
French  Line* 

To  Plymouth  in  England  by  way  of  the  French  Line  Steamers 
Suffren — The  Family  Ship 

Hamburg-American  Line* 
Across  the  Atlantic 
The  New  S.S.  Wets  1'or!,- 

Around  the  World — S.S.  liesoluti — leaves  New  York,  Jan. 
7,  1928 

Holland  America  Line* 
Holland  America  Line 

Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.  Rotterdam,  leaves  N.  Y.  Feb. 
2.  1928 

South  America — Africa  Cruise — S.S.  Yotendam,  leaving  New 
York  February  4.  1928 

West  Indies  Cruises — S.S.  Yrendam — Leaving  New  York. 
January  2S,  Feb.  15,  and  March  1  7.  192  8. 

International  Mercantile  Marine 
Europe  for  All 
Travel  Map  of  Europe 
The  Magnificent  Trio 
And  So  She  Sailed  for  Europe 

Italian  Line* 
Special  Winter  Voyages  to  tile  Mediterranean — 1928 
Lamport  t  Holt 
272  To  South  America. 

Lloyd  Sabaudo* 
5  fl  Genoa 

51  S.S.  Conic  Biaucamano 

52  S.S.   Conte  Verde 

53  S.S.  Confr  Rosso 

Matson  Line* 

264  Hawaii 

Munson  S.S.  Lines* 
2  6  2  Soutti  America 

291  Nassau,  Bahamas 

Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Co 
2  73  Philadelphia  direct  to  Miami. 
North  German  Lloyd 

58  Transatlantic  Travel  Deluxe 

59  Muenchen — The  Latest  One  Cabin  Liner 

292  Stuttgart — One  Cabin,  Tourist  Third  Class,  and  3rd  class 

293  Dresden — One  Cabin.  Tourist  Third  Cabin,  and  3rd  class 

Panama  Pacific  Line 

61  Coast  to  Coast 

62  Around  and  Across  America 
29  1  The  New  Calilornia 

Raymond  d  Whitcomb' 
195  Round  Africa  Cruise — S.S.  toconio,  leaving  N.  Y.   Jan  14 
1928 

257  Soutli  American  Tours,   leaving   New   York  Jan   5.    14,  and 

Feb.  2.  1928 

263  Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.    Carinthia,    leaving    N.    Y.  Jan 
21.  192S 

265  West   Indies  Cruise — S.S.   Columbus,  leaving  New  York.  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1928. 

266  Spring    Mediterranean  Cruise — S.S.    Carinthia,    leaving  New 
York,  April  7.  1928. 

267  North  Cape  Cruise — S.S.  Carinthia.  leaving  New  York  in  later 
June. 

The  Royal  Mail 
295  Bermuda  Sailings 

Union  Con//.   UlU  * 
2  65  Tours  Around  South  Africa 
United  Fruit  Company' 

260  Fifteen  Day  Tour  to  British  West  Indies 

261  Twenty-four  Day  Caribbean  Cruises 
29  6  The  Great  White  Fleet 

297  Cruises  o'er  the  Golden  Caribbean 

Ward  Line' 

54  All  Inclusive  Cruises  to  Havana  Ranging  in  Duration  from 

10  to  18  Days 

86  Cuba,  The  Loveliest  Land  the  Human  Eyes  Have  Ever  Seen 

LAND  TRIPS— American 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
29  8  Pacific  Coast  Tours 

Thos.  Cook  <f  Sons 
299  California  &  Hawaii 

Dollar  Steamship  Line' 
93  Round  America  Tours 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
,32  Independent  Travel  in  America 

Florida  East  Coast  It  R 

281  The  East  Coast  of  Florida. 

282  Along  the  Gulf  Stream  Season  of  1927-28. 

Raymond  <f  Whitcomb* 

103  Land  Cruises  to  California 

230  Land  Cruises  in  America 

Rock  Island  Railway' 

104  Colorado  via  Rock  Island  All  Expense  Tours 

105  Personaily  Conducted  Tours  to  Colorado 

109  On  Your  Way  to  California 

110  California,  the  Golden  State 

231  Colorado,  under  the  Turquoise  Sky 

*2  78  Golden  State  Route  to  Southern  California. 

-2  79  A  map  that  talks. 

2  80  The  De  Luxe  Golden  State  Ltd. 

•Country  Life  Advertiser 
(Continued  on  page  UO\ 
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The  Roosevelt  affords 

an  abode  whose  gracious 
hospitality,  distinguished 
cuisine  and  thoughtful 
service  make  it  the  prefer- 
red stopping  place  of 
those  who  wish  to  be  "at 
home"  when  travel  draws 
them  away  from  fireside 
comforts. 

iioo  Rooms  -  Single  or  En  Suitej 
Ben  Bern ie 

and  his  Roosevelt  Orchestra 

Write  /or  a  complimentary  copy  of 
"Rooseieltmna",  containing  interest- 
ing anecdotes  in  story  and  picture, 
from  the  life  of  the  great  American. 


Madison  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Edward  Clinton  Fogg 

^Managing  Director 


r  A 


/Another  outstanding  addition 
'to  the  luxurious  &ieet  of  the 
4°yd  Jabaudo  J§p&~Jhe  will 


soon  join  the  famous  Aiers 
Cbnte  diancamano  SM  tbnte 
%>sso  in  AeJ^wVork^Kedi- 
t  erranea  n  Jervice  ~ 

^.OYD/ABATJDO,5/TATE/T^wyORJ(. 


THE  HOMES 
OF  OUR 
ANCESTORS 

By  R.  T.  H.  HALSEY 
ELIZABETH  TOWER 

The  story  of  American  homes 
by  the  man  who  planned  and 
arranged  the  American  wing  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

Many  illustrations 

$15.00  at  all  bookstores 
DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  6?  CO. 


NASSAU  BAHAMAS 


Nassau 

Bahamas 


Southward  in  eternal  spring, 
bathed  in  golden  sunshine 
•where  trade  winds  blow  lies 
Nassau,  the  jewel-city.  This 
British  colony  offers  free- 
dom, rest,  golf,  tennis,  surf- 
bathing,  fishing,  sailing. 

Fine  hntelfl  and  boarding 
house!  days'  tail  from 

Now  York  ;  16   hours  from 

Miami.    Munson  S.  S.  I   , 

I'ass.  D<-pt.  New  York  City, 
139,  N.  E.  8rd.  Ave.,  Miami. 
Fla.  Canadian  Gorer't  Mer- 
chant Marine,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
Clarke  S.  S.  Inc.,  158,  S.  E. 
1st.  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Free  Booklet.  Nassau  Dot. 
-  If       Board,  Nassau,  N.  P. 


'Isle  of  June 


Beautiful  Balmy  Bahamas 

ISLES  OF  PERPETUAL  JUNE 
HOTEL  FORT  MONTAGU,  NASSAU,  N.P. 
Palatial.  Fireproof.  Overlooking  Emerald  Seat 
Every  Outdoor  Sport.    Open  all  year 


CRUISES-TOURS 


The 

American  Institute 
of  Educational  Travel 

Foremost  Educational  Travel 
Tours  officially  recognized  by 
more  than  ten  American 
Universities,  Educational 
Foundations  and  State 
Departments  of  Education. 

{University  credit  if  desired). 

587  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


The  Best  Time  to  Visit 


South 
America! 

BARBADOS— RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
MONTEVIDEO-BUENOS  AIRES 

Also  calls  northbound  at  Santos  &  Trinidad 
Fortnightly  service  by  large,  luxurious 
ships  built  especially  for  tropical  voyaging! 
S.S.VOLTAIRE,  VANDYCK, 
VAUBAN  &  VESTRIS 
All  outside  rooms— Wide  promenade  decks 
— Swimming  pool— Satisf  yiug  meals. 

LAMPORT  &  HOLT  LINE 

26  Broadway,  N.  Y..  or  local  agent 


Where-To-Go  it  concluded  on  the  next  2  page: 


EUROPE,  $7 


All  Expense  ALLEN  PLAN  Cruises:  So.  America  $330, 
West  Indies  $139.     Mediterranean  $395.  North 
Cape  ?39.r).    Booklet  A  200  Tours  sent  Free. 
ALLEN  TOURS, Inc.,  1 54 Boyhton  St.. Boston. Maas. 


ST.  PETER SBURC  FLA. 


Yu^orlcrlotef 


av.*U»V.*.«..v" l/1 


HOTEL- RES  ORT.&  -TRAVEL-  DEPARTMENT 
— »^»^T~  rnMTiMiiFn 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Plan  now  for 

The  Greatest 
Summer 
Vacation 

A  Cruise  to 

Europe 

and  the 

Mediterranean 

by  the  Cunard- Anchor  Liner**Califomia" 
from  New  York  July  3  to  Aug.  30,  1928 

Our  seventh  consecutive 
Summer  Cruise — a  wide- 
reaching  voyage  cover- 
ing: Madeira,  Tangier, 
Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
Naples,  Athens,  Con- 
stantinople, the  Holy 
Land,  Cairo,  Naples, 
Monaco,returningvia 
Paris  and  London. 
MODERATE  RATES 

SPRING  ire  EUROPE 

Make  your  trip  to  Europe 
memorable  and  worth- 
while. We  have  over  100 
European  offices— always 
at  your  command.  Send 
for  our  programs  which 
offer  the  widestpossible 
range.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  called  to  our  new 

Popular  Tours 

arranged  for  th  ose  who 
prefer  the  informal 
but  congenial  atmos- 
phere of  the  Tourist 
Third  Cabin.  Splen- 
did itineraries — 
low  rates  with 
very  comfortable 
and  attractive 
accommodations. 

Independent 
Individual  Travel 
at  all  times. 

THOS.COOK&SON 

585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

and  Branches 


Largest  Steamer 

Ever  Built  Under 
the  American  Hag 


Minn  Jamenon  European  T  our 

Parties  Of  younw   colleen  and  I'usim-ss 
women.  Comprehensive  itineraries,  good 
Jacrnmmodatioiis,  reasonable  prices.  Our 
'  seventh  summer.  Send  for  booklet. 
521  West  111th  St.,  New  York  City 


^62'RoundtheWorld 


Send/or  Illustrated  Literature 
Agents  ...all  lines 
ROBERTSON   TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Hibernian  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


IlrMEiiMoURS 

Carefree,  Escorted  Travel— Congenial 
Companions— the  Best  Returns  on 
Time  and  Money. 

EUROPE 

50  delightful  Spring  &  Summer  Tours 

Sailing  from  March  to  August. 
Most  Interesting  Old  World  Routes. 
Extensive  Motoring  and  Sightseeing. 
Best  of  Leaders;  Low  Prices. 

MEDITERRANEAN 

Spring  &  Summer  Cruise-Tours 

Wonderful  Trips  sailing  April  and  June, 
including  Egypt  and  Palestine  with  wide 
choice  of  splendid  Tours  through  Europe. 
Famous  Lecturers;  Low  Prices. 

Write  for  details. 

lEMPLEjflJOURS 

447-B  Park  Sq.  Bldg..  Boston. 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


THIIPC      A  1,1.  O VEll 

■  w  U  n  O       i  «  it  or  i: 

■       Independent  &  Conducted 
Mopped  out  intelligently 
Executed  perfectly 
{Write  for  pamphlet  M) 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  BUREAU.  Inc. 

46  West  46th  Street,  New  York 


Where-To-Go  for  Feb.  closes  Jan.  3 
Early  receipt  of  copy  is  urgently  asked 


4J 


Overlooks  beautiful  Tampa 
Bay.  Newand  fireproof.  Each 
room  with  private  bath.  Ac- 
commodations for  700.  The 
best  service  and  cuisine  that 
money  can  produce.  Every 
recreational  feature.  Season 
opens  Jan.  1.  Write  for  booklet. 
Clement  E.  Kennedy 
Managing  Director 

St.Peter*0bur*q  lonlda 

••THE    SUNSHINE  CITY 


PRINCESS  MARTHA 

1 250  Rooms---250  Baths—Fireproof 
Steam  Heat---European  Plan 

Sherman  Dennis,  Manager 
|  St.  Petersburg    -   -  Florida 


Free  Trip  to  Europe 

You  can  earn  a  free  trip  to  Europe  next 
summer  by  enrolling  your  friends  in  our 
excellent  Student  Tours  for  1928.  Itiner- 
aries are  now  ready  and  include  a  cruise 
through  the  Mediterranean  in  specially 
chartered  steamers,  as  last  year.  Full  in- 
formation from  Agency  Department. 

Intercollegiate  Travel  Bureau 
2929  Broadway,  New  York  City 


EUROPE 

ALL  Expenses $**  oe 
Five  Countries  OOD 


See  England,  Belgium.  Holland.Cermanv.  France 
— orltalv.France.Swittcrland-with  a  pertonaliy. 
conducted  COLLEGIATE  TOUR.  Weekly  tailings 
during  May.  June,  July,  August.  1928.  Congenial 
partiea.  Experienced  guides.  College  orchestra* 
on  shipboard.  $385  pays  all  traveling  and  sight- 
seeing expenses  on  sea  and  land  —  Including  round 
trip, Tourist  Third  Cabin  ocean  passage  on  famous 
Canadian  Pacific  ships, extensive  sight-seeing  pro- 
grams, good  hotel  accommodations. all  tips  abroad. 
Itineraries  now  ready  for  1928.  giving  most  travel 
value  for  the  money.   Free  illustrated  booklet. 

Art  Craft.  GUILD  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
Dept  65. 510  N.  Dearborn  St.. Chicago, 111. 


COLLEGIATE  TOURS 
via  Canadian  Pacific 


Where-To-Go  advertising  covers  best  prospects 
—U.  3,  income  taxpayers  on  $5y000  and  over. 


PINE  BLUFF  INN 

PINE  BLUFF,  N.  C. 

(Five  miles  from  i'inehurst^N.  C.)  |n 
New,  Modern,  Brick  Building,  beauti-  0] 
fully  furnished.  Every  convenience.  HI 
Free  auto  transportation  to  and  from  (U 
Pinehurxt  for  Coif. 
Good  Quail  shooting  in  vicinity. 


Rates  #5  to  #8  per  day  until  Feb.  15,  *28 


When  writing  to  these  advertisers  will  you 
please  mention  The  Where-lo-oo  Bureau? 
It  will  be  greatly  to  your  advantage  to  doso. 

Where-To-Go  Travel  influence  is  world  wide. 
Altcays  advertise  as  widely  as  you  are  able. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


North  Africa 
by  Motor ! 

A  truly  luxurious  mode  of  travel,  through  fascinat- 
ing countries,  North  Africa,  Italy,  Sicily.  A  pre- 
arranged schedule  insures  every  comfort  and 
convenience  of  travel.  Appearance,  power,  relia- 
bility of  our  cars  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Our 
chauffeurs  are  experienced,  dependable,  courteous, 
and  know  the  roads.  Advance  reservations  ore 
essential  if  you  are  to  travel  in  comfort. 

Weekly  sailings  from  New  York. 

Booklet  "The  Mediterranean"  sent  On  request. 

Franco-Belgique  Tours  Co.,  inc. 

"  Europe  by  Motor" — American  Personnel 

551 -A  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


no 
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January,  1928 


RES  ORT-& -TRAVEL--  DEPARTMENT, 

CONTINUED 


Clark's  Famous  Cruises 

By  Cuxard  -  Anchor  Lines  new  oil 
burners:  rates  include  hotels,  guides, 
drives,  fees. 

Mediterranean 

65  Days,  #600  to  #1700 

ss"  Transylvania,"  sailing  Jan.  25 

24th  cruise,  specially  featuring  Spain,  15 
days  Palestine  and  Egypt  aud  Home.  Many 
other  important  visits  too.  Stop-over  in 
Europe  if  desired. 

Round  the  World 

125  Days,  #1250  to  #3000 
ss"  Caledonia,"  sailing  Jan.  16 

Westward,  calling  Feb.  2  at  Los  Angeles. 
8th  cruise  over  a  delightful  itinerary  by 
specially  reserved  liner  run  like  a  private 
yacht.  Includes  the  usual  cruise  ports  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  visits  to  Japan  and 
China.  India  .Egypt,  Palestine  and  Greece. 
Stopover  in  Europe  in  Spring  season. 
4th  Annual  Summer  Cruise  to  Norway  and 
w'estern  Mediterranean,  June  30, 52  days, 
£600to?1300 

FrankC.Clark,TimesBldg.,N.  Y. 


See  Europe  - 

with  a  Liberty  Tour 

*yQ  DAYS  visiting  London, 
Paris,  etc.  All  expenses: 
steamers,  trains,  hotels, 
sightseeing  tours— $280. 
Booklets  describing  this 
and  many  other  interest- 
ing tours  sent  on  request. 

DEAN  &  DAWSON  Ltd. 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 


TRAVEL  COMFORT 

Gives  positive  relief,  preventing 
all  symptoms  of  distress  from 
Sea,  Train,  Auto  or  Air  sickness. 
ISC.  69"  $r.jo  at  Drug  Stores 
or  direct  on  receipt  of  price  3 
The  Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  New  York 


CULF  COAST  MISS. 

Roses  are  /] 
glooming! 

The  sun's  warm  rays  and 
the  soothing  breezes  from 
the  Gulf  beckon  you  to  get 
away  from  the  snow  and  ice  ! 
and  come  to  this  land  of 
winter  paradise  —  teeming 
with  history,  mystery  and  I 
romance,  and  affording  ev- 
ery outdoor  sport  at  its  fin- 
est—golf, motoring, 
boating,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, polo  and  tennis- 
all  within  easy  access. 
Reached  by  splendid 
L. &N.  trains.  Ask  for 

full  particulars.  Write  to- 
daytoR.D.Pusey.G  P.A. 
Room  500,  9th  &  Broad- 
way, Louisville.  Ky.,  for 
complete  information  a- 
bout  the  Gulf  Coast  as 
a  place  to  live,  a  place 
to  visit  and  a  place  to  J 
prosper. 


  jSt^J. 

LOUISVILLE  &-NASHVILLE  R.R. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


CONDUCTED  TOURS 

Frequent  Sailings  Most  Complete  Itineraries 

France,  British  Isles 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Holland 
Belgium,  Germany,  etc. 

One  of  the  oldest  Travel  Organizations, 
established  1875.  53  yearsof  satisfactory 
travel  service  and  permanent  offices  in 
Europe  assure  our  clients  many  advan- 
tages. Our  Tours  have  no  equal  — the 
personal  attention  we  give  each  Tour 
guarantees  best  of  service  throughout. 
Send  for  "Book  £■" 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

(Est.  1875)  542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Philadelphia,  1529  Locust  Street 
Chicago,  175  North  Mlchigfo  Avenue 


EUROPE 

Comprehensive  tours  sailing 
in  May,  June  and  July.  Splen 
did  accommodations,  moderate 
prices.  Send  for  booklet. 
Bennett's  Travel  Bureau 
500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


The  Where-To-Go  system  influences  the  people 
comprising  the  cream  of  all'  Travel  prospects. 


TO  THE  BALMY 
'  TROPICS 


Pan  ixmn 
Canal 
Rollfla 

Chile 
Colombia 


Play  Outdoors  Every  Day 
All  outdoors  invites  you  to  come 
rest  and  play  amid  the  warm  sun- 
shine and  sea  breezes  at  Biloxi — 
historic  ci'y  on  the  balmy  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Golf  on 
picturesque  courses.  Fishing. 
Boating.  Horseback  Riding  — 
motoring  on  paved  beach  roads 
under  moss-hung  oaks  and  fra- 
grant pines.  Modern  hotels.  De- 
licious food.  Reasonable  rates. 
Excellent  railroad  service.  Write 
for  information. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
Biloxi,  Mississippi 
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All  Expense  Tours.  In 
[\S  elusive  of  Hotels  and 
/      Sightseeing  Ashore. 

Havana  $225  up  ^S£SSHS^ 
Panama°^300  up  ZZT17bJ^, 

an.l  3  davs  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Splendid  oil  burning  steamers** Ebro"  mnd 
" Essequibo "  —  built  for  tropical  cruising — 
Swimming  pool.  Dancing,  Deck  games,  etc. 

All  outside  rot, ins.   Send  for  Booklet. 

PACIFIC  LINE 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
Sanderson  &  Sou,  Inc.,  26  Hroadway,  N.  Y., 
or  Local  Agents 


Where-To-Go  advice  isnot  of  thecasualrarii  t  d 
from  any  one's  say-so,  but  is  vital  to  your 
satisfaction.  It  costs  you  only  the  postage. 
The  success  of  youroutino  should  be  assured 
ffynu  know  what  you  want,  we  tnowwficreit  is 
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Day  Tours 
250  and  up 

uiseg  of  rare  delight.  Grac< 
Line  office!  throughout  South 
America  with  experienced  Amer- 
ican Agents  to  assist  you. 
Optional  stopovers  for  visiting  at 
tractive  point*.  All  outside  rooms,  j 
Laundry.  Swimming  pool.  Un- 
excelled cuisine. 

Send  for  attractive  new  booklet 
"  T"  describing  Special  Reduced 
Rate  Independent  Tours. 

GRACE  LINE  New  York  City 

aLIEORNIa 

"Spanish  Americas'' 


Days  of  delight  on  a  luxurious  Pan- 
ama Mail  Liner.  Outside  rooms,  Simmons  beds, 
no  berths  Excellent  meals.  Music.  Swimming  Pool 
Laundry.  Deck  Games.  Through  the  Panama  Canal 
with  visits  in  South  and  Central  America  including 
capitals  of  Guatemala  &  Salvador.  Water-Rail  Tours 
from  your  home  town  on  main  line  points  and 
back.  First  cla9S  transportation,  meals  and  bed 
on  steamer.  Choice  of  rail  route  returning,  with 
optional  stop-overs.  Booklet  E  on  request. 
A  cruise  ship  leaves  every  three  weeks  frot 
New  York  or  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles. 

PANAMA  MAIL 
S.  S.  CO. 

10  Hanover  Sq.,  N.  Y. 


»herest  of  the 
Scenic  World 
is  the  Overture 


IS  THE 

OPERA 

Ask  for  booklet  3 

We  have  nothing  to 
sell — all  our  services 
are  free 


Luxury  Liners  Direct  From 

^  Los  Angeles 

nawaii 

Sailings  3  Saturdays  out  of  4 
Over  the  Popular  Southern  Route 
3-WEEKS  INCLUSIVE  TOURS 
$280 — up 
One  Way— $90  up 
Los  Angeles  Steamship  Co. 

730  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
505  Fifth  Ave.  140  S.  Dearborn 

New  York       g.,28  Chicago 


DAYTON  A  BEACH  FLA. 


<3 
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Bronzed,  lithe  and  clean-limbed,  it's  hard 
to  tell  old  from  younj?.  The  old  laugh 
like  youngsters,  while  the  younp;  set  them 
a  pace  that  makes  their  blood  tingle.  In 
the  surf,  6n  course  and  court,  at  bridge, 
at  the  dance,  throughout  the  entire  round 
of  play,  it's  a  life  to  make  you  live  your 
youth  over  again.  It's  the  "play-spirit" 
of  Daytona  Beach. 

Comfortable,  roomy  hotels.  Excellent 
food  and  service.  Moderate  prices.  You'll 
like  itl 

H  Daytona  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce 
DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Osceola-Gramatan  &  Cottages 

Daytona  Beach,  Florida 

A  distinctive  hotel.  An  ideal  winter  home 
for  families.   Adjoins  golf  course.   24  cot- 
tages.     Accommodates  300.  Moderate 
rates.    Write  for  booklet. 
CHESTER  A.  WESCOTT,  Manager 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Co-operative  travel  club  on  (Jrand  Tour  in  Europe 

sailins:  June  23.  8  countries,  12,000  miles,  will  acc  pi 
limited  nuinberof  members  Best  accommodations. 
Trftvelstudy  course.  Moderate  cost.  5th  year.  Write 
for  booklet:  Da.  C.  C.  F1CHTNER.  Fayetteville,  Ark. 


Koamea^  'Ocavel  Bureau 


EUROPE 

Conducted  t-urs  including 
ocean  passnee  A  8  countries 
Standard  »880.  Student  $690 
OtbersS40uup.  Ask  FolderW 

Mentor  Tours  Bide  Chicago. 
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I  Concluded  from  page  10H) 

LAND  TRIPS— American  (Continued) 

Southern  Pacific  Lints' 
California 

Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 

Tioga  Pass  Auto  Tour 

California  for  Tourist 

Yosemite 

Catalina  Island 

Crater  Lake 

Sunset  Route 

Oregon  Outdoors 

Sequoia  Nat'l.  Park 

Outdoor  Life  in  the  Sierra 


Union  Pacific  Rys.* 
234  Death  Valley 

23  5  Along  the  t'nion  Pacific  System 

237  Ziun  National  Park.   Bryce  Canyon,  and  North  River  Grand 

C  anyon 
239  California 

241  Yellowstone  National  Park 

Joseph  ir.  Young  Properties 
300  12  Day  Tour  to  Hollywood-by-the-Sea.  Florida  " 

LAND  TRIPS — Foreign 

Cunard  Line* 
198  To  and  Through  Great  Britain 

Franco  Beloique  Tours 
30  7  Europe  by  Motor 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 

2  31  Europe  for  the  Independent  Traveler 

French  Line' 
130  France 

137  Paris  of  Spires  and  Towers 
13  8  North  African  Motor  Tours 
13  9  Across  North  Africa 

140  The    Magic  of   Islam — Algeria.    Tunisia,    Morocco  (French). 

The  Desert 

141  Across  the  Desert 

142  Morocco — Sunlit-Exotic-Oriental 
308  Tunisia 

3  0  9  Algeria 

310  Morocco 

Hamburg- American  Line* 

149  Ireland 

150  Germany 
1  5 1  France 

132  British  Isles 

The  Norwegian  Gov't.  Itl/8. 

311  Tilslngland  Vacations 
3  1 2  Norway 

313  What  You  See  from  too  Train  in  Norway 

314  Three  Towers 

Raymond  &  widtcomb' 
193  Eurnne 

233  Guide  to  European  Travel 
313  Motor  Travel  In  Europe 

UNITED  STATES  TERRITORIES 

HAWAII 
Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau' 

154  Tnurfax 

155  The  Story  of  Hawaii 

156  Hawaii  National  Park 

157  Rules  and  Regulations — Descriptive 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS — American 
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Southern  California  Year  Roi 

Bel  Monte  Co.' 
Del  Monte  Hotel,  Del  Monte, 
Glen  Springs  Hotel.  Watkins 
The  Savoy  Plaza.'  New  York 
French  Lick.'  French  Lick, 
The  Alexander.  Los  Angel,  s 
The  General  Ogelthorpc,  ^a 

The   Palm  Beaches.  Florid: 
Hotel  Del  Mar,  Del  Mar.  ( 
.Miami  Bt ach.  Flot  illa 


id  Vacation  Land  Supreme 
Calif. 

Glen.  N.  Y. 
City 
Indiana 
Cal. 

innah,  Ga. 


HOTELS  and  RESORTS — Foreign 

German  Railways  Information  Office* 

172  Germany — Cassel 

173  Germany — Baden.  Black  Forest  anil  the  Lake  of  Constance 

174  Germany,  the  Towns  of  Northern  Bavaria 

175  German  Spas  and  Watering  Places 

Thos.  Cook  <f  Sons 
2  75  Hotel  Plaza,  Havana,  Cuba. 

TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 

Ahercromhie  &  Filch 
2  0  0  Luggage 

Bankers1  Trust  Company 
223  A.  B.  A.  Travelers  Checks 

Bell  t  Howell* 

207  Filmo  Cameras 

Benson  <f  Hritgis 

208  Cigarettes.  Cigars,  and  Smoking  Accessories 

Dean's 

209  Week-end  Boxes  of  Cake 
2  10  Bon  Voyage  Boxes 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.* 

211  Cine  Kodaks 

212  List  of   Eastman  Kodak   Branches  throughout  the  World 

Hartmann' 

213  Trunks 

R*  elation  Suitcase  Co. 

214  Revelation  Suitcases 

ir.  ir.  wimMp* 

213  Wlnshlp  Wardrobe  Trunks 


Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 

Country  Life,  214  Madison  Ave,  New  York  City 

Please  send 
t  Insert  numbe 


close  10c  in  stamps 


without  obligation  on  my  part,  the  following  booklets, 
ers  from  list.)  From  Foreign  Countries,  except  Canada, 


P.  O.  Address 


"Country  Life  Advertiser 


February,  1928 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
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Engineering 
Farmstead  or 


To  those  who  are  planning  the  ideal  de- 
velopment of  farmsteads  or  country 
estates,  Louden  Agricultural  Engineering 
Service  provides  a  rare  combination  of 
practical  and  technical  knowledge.  It  is 
insurance  of  the  utmost  in  both  practi- 
cal utility  and  architectural  beauty  in 
the  finished  project. 

The  Louden  Service  is  available  in  part 
or  in  whole,  for  a  survey  of  the  site ;  lo- 
cation, planning  and  equipping  of  the 
buildings ;  drainage ;  ventilation ;  heating ; 
plumbing  sanitation ;  letting  of  contracts 
and  close  supervision  of  the  work  from  the 
time  ground  is  broken  until  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. We  take  entire  responsibility.  You 
are  relieved  of  all  worry  and  annoyance. 
Our  engineers,  architects  and  construc- 


tion supervisors  are  thoroughly  expe- 
rienced and  eminently  qualified  for  their 
work.  These  men  make  up  the  most  out- 
standing organization  of  its  kind  in 
America.  Back  of  them  is  a  Company  with 
a  record  of  more  than  60  years  of  leader- 
ship in  its  field.  You  can  depend  upon  The 
Louden  Agricultural  Engineering  Organ- 
ization to  safeguard  your  interests  from 
start  to  finish,  and  to  see  that  you  get  con- 
struction according  to  specifications  and 
maximum  value  for  every  dollar  invested. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  submit,  without 
obligation,  any  further  information  you 
desire.  Preliminary  consultation  may  be 
had  at  any  time  or  place  you  specify.  The 
coupon  below  is  provided  simply  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  you. 


Service  for  the 
Country  Estate 


Interior  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Brow's  cow  barn,  Slocum,  R.  I.  Louden  plan- 
ned, equipped  and  ventilated.  Note  in  the  ceiling  the  fresh  air  spreaders 
of  the  Louden  Automatic  Ventilating  System. 


:  fji  '—. — t~  ■ — 
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AGRICULTURAL   ENGINEERING  SERVICE 


Stable  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Anderson, 
White  Bear,  Minn.  I  ouden 
equipped  and  ventilated. 
Louden  co-operation  effects 
modern  ideal  stabling  con- 
ditions, of  which  this  is  a 
fine  illustration. 


Above — -Dairy  barns  of 
Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity, Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Below — Modern  Hog 
House  of  Mr.  Harrison 
Ncsbit,  Warrenton,  Pa. 


For  The  Man  Who  Wants  The  Best 
In  Modern  Barn  Equipment 

In  every  item  of  Louden  Barn  Equipment — no 
matter  how  dissimilar  their  natures — you  will  sense 
a  note  of  similarity.  This  dominant  characteristic 
is  simplicity.  It  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  that 
master  designer,  William  Louden. 

This  grand  old  man  who  is  as  young  as  his  sons, 
is,  at  the  same  time,  a  member  of  the  old  school 
who  build  right  or  not  at  all.  For  sixty  years  it  has 
been  a  fundamental  principle  of  William  Louden's 
to  avoid  clumsy  attachments  and  cumbersome  con- 
struction. Simplicity  means  greater  strength,  more 
efficient  operation,  a  higher  degree  of  sanitation 
and  less  trouble.  His  idea  of  improvement  is  to  take 
something  off— not  to  fasten  something  else  on. 
And  he  knows  when  to  stop.  Observe  his  handi- 
work and  judge  for  yourself. 

Let  us  send  full  information  on  any  of  the 
following  equipments  you  are  interested  in: 
Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions 
Steel  Pens  Ventilating  Systems 

Water  Bowls  Cupolas 
Manger  Divisions   Barn  Door  Hangers 
Feed  Carriers         Garage  Door  Hangers 
Manure  Carriers  HojHouseEquipment 
Horse  Stable  Equipment 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
3828  Court  Street  {Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Branches:    Albany       Toledo       St.  Paul      Los  Angeles 


NOW!  Ventilation 

A  Louden  Development  of  Course! 

It  works  at  all  times  regardless  of  sudden  changes 
in  weather  or  wind  velocity.  The  first  automatic 
ventilation  system.  Greatest  ventilation  advance  in 
years.  Far  more  efficient  and  convenient  than  ordi- 
nary hand-controlled  systems.  Before  you  ventilate 
your  barn,  creamery,  hog  or  poultry  house  send 
for  the  Louden  Ventilation  Book.  With  the 
introduction  of  this  automatic  feature  Louden  con- 
tinues to  lead  the  way  in  developing  better  barn 
equipment,  as  we  enter  our  61st  year  in  business. 

Check  Coupon  for  Ventilation  Book 

THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
3828  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

I   1 1  am  interested  in  your  Agricultural  EngineeringServ- 
ice.  Without  obligation,  send  me  further  information. 

I  Send  me  copy  of  your  book  on  AutomaticVentilation. 

I   I  Send  me  full  information  on  (kind  of  equipment) 


Name  — 
Address 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  and  BYRE 


By  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 


DECEMBER  will  go  down  in  the 
history  of  the  Advanced  Register 
Division  of  The  American  Guern- 
sey Cattle  Club  as  one  of  the  greatest 
months  in  establishing  new  records.  Dur- 
ing the  month  a  world  record  was  made 
in  class  G  by  Missaukee  Blue  Bell  Jane 
174479,  a  new  world  record  in  class  GG, 
and  two  new  triple  records,  one  in  class 
AAA  and  the  other  in  class  CCC.  The 
world  record  in  class  GG  increased  the 
former  holder  of  this  record  by  eleven 
pounds  of  butterfat.  In  class  AAA,  the 
increase  was  11.1  pounds  and  in  class 
CCC  16.2  pounds. 

Birchfield  Selma  168619,  a  Guernsey 
cow  owned  and  bred  by  Lawrence  Grin- 
nell,  South  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts, 
not  only  established  a  new  world  record 
in  class  GG  but  also  takes  seventh  place 
in  class  G.  Her  record  was  14,496.8  pounds 
of  milk  and  771.7  pounds  of  butterfat.  She 
was  sired  by  Sunnybrook  Sensation  78635 
and  is  out  of  Birchfield  Monogram  129155. 
who  has  a  record  of  13,882.5  pounds  of 
milk  and  656.7  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
class  G.  Selma  is  safe  in  calf  to  a  son 
of  Sensation  out  of  Langwater  Honesty 
49479,  a  daughter  of  Pride  of  Birth  18443. 

Waldorf's  Mina  96906,  a  Guernsey  cow 
owned  by  Waldorf  Farms,  Oscar  F.  Kin- 
ney, North  Chatham.  N.  Y.,  has  made  a 
new  world  record  in  class  AAA.  She  was 
born  March  8,  1919  at  Waldorf 
Farms.  While  on  test  she  carried  a 
calf  for  205  days,  dropping  her  sixth 
calf  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Novem- 
ber 24th,  thus  completing  the  re- 
quirements for  a  world's  record  in 
class  AAA.  Her  total  production  for 
305  days  was  14,135.8  pounds  of  milk 
and  672.4  pounds  of  butterfat.  She 
also  has  another  record  of  11,627.1 
pounds  of  milk  and  533.92  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  Class  G. 

Mina  was  sired  by  Wyebrook  May 
King  34218,  a  son  of  Jethro  Bass 
11366,  by  Imp.  King  of  the  May 
9001,  and  is  out  of  Dottie  of  Waldorf 
Farm  67134,  a  daughter  of  Yeoman's 
King  of  the  May  17053,  a  cow  pur- 
chased at  the  Mixter  Farm  by  Mr. 
Kinney  in  1914. 

The  new  world  record  Guernsey 
cow  in  class  CCC,  Coker  Golden 
Carnation  135458,  is  owned  by  the 
Pedigreed  Seed  Company,  Hartsville, 
S.  C.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
she  has  made  an  Advanced  Register 


Four  proven  daughters  of  Oakwood  D.'s  Fox  in  the 
herd  of  R.  L.  Shuford,  Newton,  N.  C.  From  left  to 
right  these  daughters  are:  Red  Lady  (joiS  pounds 
butterfat)  D.'s  Beautiful  Fern  {701  pounds  butter- 
fat) Oakwood  D.'s  Brownie  2nd  (j2J  pounds  butter- 
fat) Oakwood  Fox  Annie  (865  pounds  butterfat). 
The  exhibit  of  these  daughters  of  Oakwood  D.'s  Fox 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  features  at  the  1027 
National  Dairy  Show  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Gargantilla,  a  splendid  type  of  polo  mount,  with 
the  sloping  shoulder,  clean  withers,  and  powerful 
back  and  loin  needed  to  carry  a  heavy  rider  at  top 
speed  in  a  strenuous  game.  Polo  mounts  of  this 
type  are  also  well  suited  for  general  riding  when 
not  playing  polo.  Devereux  Milburn  up 


record,  as  she  has  a  class  G  record  c 
12,088.7  pounds  of  milk  and  628.5  pound 
of  butterfat  to  her  credit. 

Coker  Golden  Carnation  135458,  wit) 
12,387.3  pounds  of  milk  and  630.7  pound, 
of  butterfat,  qualifies  for  first  place  it 
class  CCC,  being  the  second  daughter  o 
Amelia's  Rose  Gold  of  Ophir  80460,  A 
R.,  to  make  a  state  leader  and  nationa 
class  leader  record  within  a  year's  time. 

Carnation  is  out  of  Carnation  of  Cokei 
Farms  133161,  that  has  a  record  or 
9,795.3  pounds  of  milk  and  429.65  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  class  G. 

Colorado  has  a  new  state  champion 
Guernsey  in  class  G  (junior  two-year- 
old),  when  Interlochs  Mary  171924  com- 
pleted a  record  of  11,144.7  pounds  of  milk 
containing  545.4  pounds  of  butterfat.  She; 
is  sired  by  Miramon  of  Thorn  Hill  78562 
and  is  out  of  Interlochs  Dollie  123368, 
who  has  two  records,  one  of  which  is  al 
class  leader  record  of  8,897.7  pounds  of 
milk  and  438.5  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
class  CCC.  Interlochs  Mary  was  bred 
and  is  owned  by  F.  C.  Kay,  Pueblo. 

"jyTIDDLESEX  Bess  Ormsby  Arbutus, 
A  a  pure-bred  Holstein-Friesian  cow 
owned  by  A.  P.  Bigelow,  Middlesex,  Vt., 
is  the  new  state  Holstein  champion  junior 
two-year-old  cow  in  classification  B  of 
the  yearly  testing  division.  According  to 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  her  yearly  record  just  com- 
pleted is  17,326  pounds  of  fat  con- 
taining 630  pounds  of  butterfat.  The 
eleven  highest  butterfat  producers  in 
the  United  States  are  Holsteins. 

p>Y  WINNING  the  grand  cham- 
^  pionship  in  the  carcass  contest 
at  the  1927  International  Live  Stock 
Exposition,  Chicago,  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  established  a  new  world's 
record  of  continuous  winnings.  The 
carcass  contest  was  established  in 

1900  when  the  first  show  was  held.  In 

1901  it  was  won  by  an  Aberdeen- 
Angus  and  has  been  won  by  this  breed 
at  every  show  since  that  time,  making 
twenty-five  consecutive  times  that 
this  coveted  honor  has  been  won  by 
an  Aberdeen-Angus.  The  breed  not 
only  won  the  grand  championship  but 
also  the  reserve  grand  championship. 
Eight  of  the  ten  money  winners  in  the 
carcass  contest  were  Aberdeen-Angus. 

The  1927  grand  champion  carcass 


The  Guernsey  cow  Fait  Weather  Compiegne  produced 
10,483.1  pounds  of  milk  and  575.2  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  class  DDD  and  was  milked  throughout  her  test 
with  a  DeLaval  milking  machine.  She  is  owned  by 


Charles  S.  Fayerweather,  New  Lebanon,  A.  Y.  Above, 
the  Jersey  cow  Crieze  Hall  Blonde's  Segunda.  grand 
champion  female  at  the  1027  National  Dairy  Show. 
She  is  owned  by  Herbert  Farrell,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Pure 


Senior  Herd  Sire 

Maple  Glen  Rose  Laddie  54^32  A.  R.  First  six  tested 
daughters  averaged  624.4  *at<  average  age  2',  years. 
We  can  sfre  some  of  his  progeny.  Other  founda- 
tion stock  of  fashionable  breeding  for  sale. 

Accredited  Herd.  Blood  tested 

ROCK  SPRING  FARM 

ROCKVILLE,  MD. 
WM.  A.  HILL,  Owner  N.  0.  TERPENING,  Mgr. 


BURSAL  ENLARGEMENTS 


I  Absorbino  reduces  thickened, 
}  swollen  tissues,  curbs,  filled  tea- 
dons,  soreness  from  bruises  or 
strains.  Stops  spavin  lameness. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  hair  or 
lay  up  horse.  $2.50  at  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Valuable  horse  book 
1-S  free.  Write  for  it  today. 
Read  this:  "Horse  had  large  swelling 
just  below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  re- 
appeared. II  orse  good  as  ever.  Have  used 
Absorbineforyearswith  great  success. " 


ABSORBINE 

#    *         TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT.OFF.    ™  ■■I 


|W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  241  lyman  St.. Springfield,  Mass.  | 


Learn  Fur  Farming- 


•VT7  4  T>  I>/ w  1 1.'  of  the  Silver  Fox  and  Fur  Farm- 
1  EiAK  HUU1V  ing  Industries  1927-28  edition 

176  pages — beautifully  printed  and  illustrated. 
Tells  all  about  fur  farming,  how  to  build  pens, 
how  to  feed,  how  to  skin.  Just  being  completed 
—write  today  and  be  sure  of  your  copy. 

Send  25c  to  cover  shipping 

American  National  Fox  Breeders  Association 

Official  Registration  Organization  of  the  Fox  Industry 
424  McKnight  Building       Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


One  Hundred  High-Class  Saddle 
Horses  and  Hunters  For  Sale 

This  lot  includes  both  three  and  five  gaited,  also  hunters. 
All  horses  are  finished  and  ready  for  the  most  critical  buyer. 

HARRY  McNAIR 

Union  Stock  Yards  Chicago,  Illinois 

MERID ALE  JERSEYS 

Headquarters  for  high-class  imported  fresh  and  nearly  calving 
cows,  especially  suited  for  country  estates. 

MERIDALE  FARMS 

A  great  breeding,  testing  and  importing  establishment 
Meredith  Delaware  County  New  York 

P.  A.  DUTTON,  Mgr. 
Herd  fully  accredited— 129609 


Jerseys 

If  you  are  a  lover  of  good 
dairy  cattle  write  for 
the  beautiful  brochure 
"The  Jersey  Breed" 
printed  in  four  colors. 


The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324  W.  23rd  St.  Dept.  A  New  York 


— it  is  the  safe  and  convenient 
way.  The  horses  alone  can 
Judge  just  how  much  salt  is 
needed.  Too  much  or  too  little 
does  not  keep  them  in  the  best 
of  condition.  Play  safe  by 
giving  them 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED  PURE-SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holders.  Absolutely  prevents  your  forgetting— just 
put  one  up  where  the  horse  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refine,*  dairy  sa It 
— no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask  »nur  denlor  or  write  Tor 
booklet— free. 

Belmont  Stable  Supply  Co. 
84  Gedney  Way  White  Plains,  >'.  Y. 


This  is  one  of  many  noted  herds  milked  with  the  De  Laval  Milker 


FAIR  WEATIlFIt  C.OMPllJ.M.  l'i7382,who 
recently  completed  a  record  of  t0,483.i  lbs.  of 
milk  and  .57.5.?  lbs.  of  butter-fat  in  Class  DDD. 


Fair  Weather  Farms  Guernseys 
on  Test  Make  Splendid  Showing 
With  De  Laval  Milker 


jyjR.  C.  S.  FAYERWEATHER,  owner 
of  a  splendid  purebred  Guernsey  herd 
at  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  writes  enthusiasti- 
cally of  his  experience  with  the  De  Laval 
Milker.  He  states  that  during  the  first  few 
weeks  the  milker  was  used  a  gain  of  100  lbs., 
or  an  average  of  four  lbs.  per  cow,  was 
made  instead  of  an  anticipated  shrinkage. 
He  further  states  that  the  milker  is  ex- 
tremely easy  to  wash  and  keep  clean,  that 
udder  trouble  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
and  that  a  real  saving  in  time  and  labor  has 
been  effected.  Mr.  Fayerweather  says  in 
part: 

"From  September,  1926,  to  May,  1927,  we 
had  eight  cows  on 
Advanced  Register 
Test,  all  being 
milked  by  the  De 
Laval  throughout 
their  test  period. 
One  of  them,  Fair 
\\  rather  Compi- 
egne  147382,  has 
just  completed  her 


record  in  Class  DDD  with  10,483.1  lbs. 
of  milk  and  575.2  lbs.  of  butter-fat." 

Others  of  the  Fair  Weather  Guernseys 
have  made  creditable  records  and  have 
figured  prominently  in  the  monthly  Honor 
Roll  in  recent  issues  of  the  Guernsey  Breeders 
Journal. 

A  splendid  letter  has  been  received  by 
Mr.  Fayerweather,  complimenting  him 
on  the  high  quality  of  his  milk.  This 
letter  came  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Rrewsirr. 
manager  of  the  Collar  City  Creamery  Co., 
Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  who  distributes  Fair 
Weather  Farms  "Golden  Guernsey  Milk." 

Write  us  for 
complete  informa- 
tion regarding  the 
De  Laval  Milker, 
or  ask  to  have  a 
representative 
call.  No  obliga- 
tion. 


Some  of  the  purebred  Fair  Weather  Farms  herd. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 


New  York 

16$  Broadway 


Chicago 

600  Jackson  Blvd. 


San  Francisco 

61  Beale  St. 


Pure  Bred  ARABIAN  HORSES 

Suitable  for  Riding,  Driving,  Cavalry. 
With  Beauty,  Gentleness,  Endurance. 
Exportable  duty 
free. 


SAMOYEDE  DOGS 


Finest  Russian  Sled  Dog 
Stock.  Gentle,  Intelligent, 
Children's  Pets.  Puppies. 

For  Sale  at 

MAYNESBORO  STUD  &  KENNELS 
Berlin  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.  A. 


TERRYBERRY  GUERNSEYS 

Federal  Accredited  Herd  No.  69139 
The  Glen  Springs  Corporation — Owners 

Watkins,  N.  Y. 


HELP  YOURSELF  TO 
THE  CREAM 

Skim  the  profits  off  the 
dairy  business  by  intro- 
ducing a  pure  bred  bull 
to  your  cows. 

Ask  for 
"The  Slory  of  the  Guernsey" 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
2  Grove  St.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 


WIRE  NETTING   at  Wholesale 

A  big  saving  on  wire  netting  in  all  sizes  for  any  type  of  bird  or  animal  en- 
closure. Wholesale  prices  and  prompt  delivery  from  our  large  stocks  at 
Clinton,  Mass..  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Minneapolis. 

Free  Catalogue  on  Crown  Pen  Materials. 

Crown  Iron  Works  Company,  1258  Tyler  St,  N.  E.,  Minneapolis 


Direct  at  \ 
X  Dealer  / 
\  Prices^ 
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was  exhibited  by  The  Hall  Orchard 
Farms,  Belding,  Mich.  Beef  experts 
pronounced  it  an  ideal  carcass, 
nearly  perfect  from  the  standpoint 
■of  color,  firmness,  smoothness,  and 
marbling. 

/T*HE-final  awards  in  the  inter- 
breed  championships  at  the  re- 
cent International  Live  Stock  Ex- 
position at  Chicago,  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  Aberdeen  Angus  breed 
won  over  80  per  cent,  of  all  inter- 
breed championships  and  reserve 
championships  in  the  fat  cattle 
-and  feeder  division.  In  detail  the 
winnings  were  four  out  of  six  grand 
championships,  six  reserve  grand 
championships,  five  out  of  seven 
champions,  and  five  out  of  six  reserve  champions. 
This  record  made  by  Aberdeen-Angus  at  the  1927 
show  has  never  been  equaled  by  any  other 
breed. 

In  the  sale  of  carload  lots  of  fat  cattle  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus outsDld  all  other  breeds.  The  sixty 
carloads  of  Aberdeen- Angus  averaged  §21.27  per 
hundred  pounds,  or  $1.18  more  per  hundred  pounds 
than  any  other  breed.  The  highest  dressing  carload 
in  the  entire  show  was  the  grand  champion  carload 
-of  yearling  Aberdeen-Angus  steers  that  dressed  67.02 
per  cent,  of  carcass  to  live  weight. 


'"PHE  improved  condition  of  dairying  and 

increased  activity  of  the  purebred  trade 
are  reflected  in  the  larger  volume  of  business 
transacted  during  the  past  year  by  the  Ayr- 
shire Breeders'  Association,  according  to  its 
national  secretary,  C.  T.  Conklin.  An  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
Ayrshires  registered  and  15  per  cent,  in 
the  number  transferred  as  compared  with 
1926  is  reported.  Furthermore,  for  every 
•eight  animals  registered  during  the  year, 
seven  have  been  transferred,  which  is  indi- 
cative of  the  active  demand  for  purebred 
cattle.  During  the  last  two  years  there  has 
also  been  a  steady  increase  in  prices  for  both 
jrrade  and  purebred  Ayrshires. 

During  the  year  a  record  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  herds  was  made,  and  181  breeders 
■were  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Ayr- 


the 


A  group  of  Hereford  breeding  cows  at  pasture 
on  Mr.  John  Borden's  Glenwild  Plantation, 
Glenwild,  Miss. 

shire  Breeders'  Association.  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts,  and  Vermont  were  the  lead- 
ing states  in  volume  of  Ayrshire  business. 

An  increasing  export  trade  is  being  developed  by 
American  breeders,  especially  with  the  countries 
of  Central  and  South  America.  During  the  year 
shipments  were  made  to  "Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  Brazil,  Salvador,  Honduras, 
Bermuda,  Hawaii,  and  Turkey. 

T  AWRENCE  GRINNELL,  South  Dartmouth, 
Mass.,  has  just  produced  a  class  leader  in 
GGG,  when  Birchfield  Rosamond  168620  completed 
a  record  of  8,163.4  pounds  of  milk  containing 


443.9  pounds  of  butterfat.  The, 
making  of  this  record  gives  her 
eighth  place  in  Class  GGG  for 
the  breed.  Her  sire,  Sunny- 
brook  Sensation  78635,  a  son  of 
Saugerties  Royal  Prince  59532, 
A.  R.,  has  three  Advanced  Reg- 
ister daughters  with  an  average 
of  615.4  pounds  of  butterfat,  two 
of  them  in  Class  G  and  one  in 
Class  GG.  Her  dam,  Birchfield 
Rosalie  129514,  is  now  on  test. 
Birchfield  Rosamond  168620  has 
dropped  two  heifer  calves,  one 
on  September  29,  1926  and  the 
other  on  September  30,  1927. 
She  made  her  record  in  the 
stanchion. 


"^TOT  all  the  honors  achieved  at  the  University 
of  Nebraska  are  scholastic  or  athletic.  Out  on 
the  University  farm  in  the  dairy  department  ex- 
aminations are  conducted,  honor  classes  main- 
tained, and  cows  are  graduated  magna  cum  laude. 
La  Vertex  Quality  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
is  the  latest  honor  "student."  Her  yearly  examina- 
tion, or  test,  just  completed  credits  her  with  having 
produced  in  365  days  1,062.63  pounds  of  butterfat, 
or  1,328  pounds  of  butter  and  27,465.5  pounds — 
more  than  thirteen  tons — of  milk,  an  accomplish- 
ment which  places  her  in  the  "Who's  Who"  of  cow- 
dom . 

Sired  by  Varsity  Piebe  La  Vertex,  she  was  bred 
and  is  now  owned  by  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  She  is  four  years  and  eleven 
months  old.  Her  best  seven-day  production 
made  during  the  lactation  period  just  fin- 
ished shows  688  pounds  of  milk  containing 
26.64  pounds  of  butter. 

This  is  not  the  only  record  which  La 
Vertex  has  on  her  report  card.  At  two  years 
and  seven  months  in  a  semi-official  test  she 
made  20,453  pounds  of  milk  containing  722 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  one  year,  and  at  three 
years  and  ten  months  she  made  a  305-day 
record  of  14,411  pounds  of  milk  and  525 
pounds  of  fat. 

She  is  the  117th  Holstein  cow  to  produce 
more  than  1,000  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a 
year.  Only  thirty-one  cows  of  all  the  other 
dairy  breeds  have  made  this  record. 


The  first  prize  Guernsey  produce  of  dam  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show  (iQzf).  From  left  to  right: 
Skutllewick  Levity,  Shuttlewick  Happy  Girl, 
Shuttlewick  Mirth,  Aiyukpa  K.  Levity.  Owned 
by  William  //.  Williams,  Lyon  Mt.,  N.  Y. 


The  Guernsey  cow  Beechford's  Josephine  pro- 
duced 12,382  pounds  of  milk  and  733.8  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  class  GG.  Owned  by  Harry 
Bailey,  Mt.  Tremper,  N.  Y.  At  right.  Fern's 
Rochette  Noble  was  the  grand  champion  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  702 7.  He  was  also 
grand  champion  at  the  National  Dairy  Show 


and  Eastern  States  Exposition  in  IQ23.  His 
dan:  has  an  official  record  of  Q33  pounds  of  but- 
terfat, and  his  sire,  Fern's  Wexford  Noble,  was 
grand  champion  at  the  National  in  IQ22,  1923, 
and  IQ24.  He  comes  from  a  long  line  of  illustri- 
ous ancestors,  and  is  owned  by  P.  H.  B.  Freling- 
huysen,  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morristown.  N.  J. 
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THOROUGHLY  FINISHED  HUNTERS 


Charade 

Bay  Gelding 

15.1  j  hands  high,  6  years 


My  Comrade 

Brown  ( ielding 
16.1  hands,  6  years 


This  geMine  has  every  requisite  for  show  ring  success.  Is  a  grand  type,  head 
and  tail  right,  is  always  in  form  and  one  that  can  really  do.  He 'will  be  with- 
out question  one  of  the  outstanding  horses  of  the  year.  He  is  a  show  pros- 
pect without  "ifs",  as  he  has  everything.  A  very  quiet  hack,  fearless  in  city 
or  country. 


A  perfect  l?dies*  hunter,  wonderful  disposition  and  if  you  do  not  ride  him  for 
drys  he  is  always  quiet.  Has  a  lovely  rr.outh,  goes  clever  when  ridden  alone 
or  with  rny  number  of  horses.  Poes  not  annoy  or  aggravate  you  at  any 
tirre.  Is  not  fussy  with  the  hounds,  a  good  jumper  and  has  been  ridden  a 
lot  under  side  saddle. 


SMALL  HORSES  AND  PONIES  FOR  CHILDREN 

that  have  been  carefully  selected  for  their  manners.  So  you  know  they  will  be  absolutely  safe  at  all  times.  They  are  attractive  looking  as  well 
as  quiet.    All  can  jump  and  many  have  been  hunted. 

Thoroughbred  and  three-quarter-bred  made  and  thoroughly  finished  hunters.  All  with  manners,  breeding  and  ability.  Are  seasoned  and  acclimated, 
having  had  from  one  to  two  seasons  with  hounds.  Tbey  range  in  size  from  light  and  middleweights,  quiet  for  ladies,  to  heavy  weights  up  to 
any  weight. 

Several  three-gaited  show  prospects  and  hacks.  They  are  ones  that  are  a  pleasure  to  use.  Their  manners  are  perfect,  you  can  relax  and  en- 
joy yourself  when  riding,  confident  they  will  be  doing  the  right  thing. 

Horses  are  all  selected  for  their  good  dispositions  and  manners.    Each  one  guaranteed  ju  t  as  represented. 


Devon 


CHARLES  F.  HENRY 

Phone  Wayne  789 
45  minutes  from  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia 


TARNEDGE  FOXES 

ESTABLISHED  1910 

The  Prize  Winning  Ranch 

Every  fox  sold  is  bred  by  Prize  Winners 
40  Pairs  of  Prize  Winners 


The  Oldest  Ranch  in  the  U.  S. 


Catalogue 


SABATTIS,  N.  Y. 


SILVER  FOX  NEWS 

Free  Copy 

Get  the  truth  about  the  Silver  Fox  business. 
Helpful  Hints  for  those   who  are  in  the 
business  and  those  planning  to  go  in. 
Sent!  for  fiee  copy  or  $i.  for  6  issues. 
Write  Dipt.  R 

SILVER  FOX  NEWS 

38  W.  34th  St.  New  York 

WONDER  WHAT  A  DOG  THINKS  ABOUT? 

Read  this  delightful  book  You  and  Your  Dog 

for  all  dog-lovers  By  FRED  q  KELLY 


$f.75  at  all  bookstores. 


Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc 


^Borestont^ 

OXES 


Raising  silver  foxes  is  an  interesting, 
profitable  business  if  you  start  right. 
Borestones  have  won  over  200  prizes 
and  6  grand  championships  at  na- 
tional fox  shows — no  other  breeder 
in  the  world  has  won  more  than 
one.  Free  booklet.  Bores  tone  Mt. 
Fox  Co.,  2485  Country  Club  Drive, 
Altadena,  Calif. 


RUSTICRAFT 

Post  and  Rail 
FENCES 


Tke  Double-Duty  Fence 
Effective,  Good  looking 

Rusticraft  hand'Split  Post  and  Rail  fencing 
looks  better  year  after  year.  Never  requires 
paint  nor  care,  and  is  always  an  effective  bar- 
rier to  man  and  beast  alike. 

Miles  of  Rusticraft  Post  and  Rail  Fence  now 
mark  the  boundaries  of  farms,  estates  and 
hunt  clubs  the  country  over. 

It  is  easily  erected  and  lasts  indefinitely.  Made 
in  3-and4-rail  heights.  Prices  and  illustrated 
Booklet  on  request. 

SAMUEL  H.  TENDLER 

1134  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
[T  Also  maker  of  the  welLknown  "fl 
U_  Rusticraft  English  Hurdle  Fence  J] 


The  international  grand 
champion  Arko  von  Sadowa- 
berg  of  Jessford,  Sch,  H., 
owned  by  the  Jessford  Ken- 
nels of  Mr.  and  Mrs  F.  C. 
Mahony,  Roslyn,  L.  I. 


THE  DOG  FANCIER'S  CORNER 

The  photographs  reproduced  here  are  of  dogs  which  will  be  seen  at  the  coming  Westminster  Show 

TRUE  FRIENDSHIP 

by    GEORGE    W.    R.  ANDRADE 


A GREAT  many  years  ago  in  a  small  town  in 
Missouri,  a  dog  had  been  killed.  The  owner 
of  the  dog  felt  that  a  neighbor  had  done 
the  despicable  deed  and  so  had  him  brought  into 
court.  After  both  sides  had  stated  their  version  of 
what  had  taken  place,  a  young  attorney,  George 
Graham  Vest,  who  afterward  became  a  United 
States  senator,  took  the  floor  in  behalf  of  the  owner 
of  the  dog  and  spoke  to  the  court.  The  words  of 
Senator  Vest,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
tribute  ever  paid  to  man's  stanchest  friend,  were: 

"The  best  friend  a  man  has  in  the  world  may  turn 
against  him  and  become  his  enemy.  His  son  or  his 
daughter  that  he  has  reared  with  loving  care  may 
prove  ungrateful.  Those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest 
to  us,  those  whom  we  trust  with  our  happiness  and 
our  good  name,  may  become  traitors  to  their  faith. 
....  The  one  absolutely  unselfish  friend  that  a 
man  can  have  in  this  selfish  world,  the  one  that 
never  deserts  him,  the  one  that  never  proves  ungrate- 
ful or  treacherous,  is  his  dog. 

"A  man's  dog  stands  by  him  in  prosperity  and  in 
poverty,  in  health  and  in  sickness.  He  will  sleep 
on  the  cold  ground  where  the  wintry  winds  blow 
fiercely  if  only  he  may  be  near  his  master's  side. 
He  will  kiss  the  hand  that  has  no  food  to  offer,  he  will 
lick  the  sores  and  wounds  that  come  in  encounter 

with  the  roughness  of  the  world  

"If  misfortune  drives  the  master  forth  an  outcast 
of  the  world,  friendless  and  homeless,  the  faithful 
dog  asks  no  higher  privilege  than  that  of  accompany- 
ing him  to  guard  against  danger,  to  fight  against  his 
enemies.  And  when  the  last  scene  of  all  comes,  and 
death  takes  the  master  in  its  embrace,  and  his  body 
is  laid  away  in  the  cold  ground,  no  matter  if  all  other 
friends  pursue  their  way,  there,  by  the  graveside, 
will  the  noble  dog  be  found,  his  head  between  his 
paws,  his  eyes  sad,  but  open  in  alert  watchfulness, 
faithful  and  true,  even  in  death." 

Of  course  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  the  killer. 

These  words  though  spoken  long  years  ago  are 
brought  back  to  us  by  a  bit  of  news  which  recently 
appeared  in  one  of  our  metropolitan  dailies.  A 


mother  requested  the  authorities  of  a  cemetery 
to  allow  her  to  bury  the  body  of  a  dog  beside 
that  of  her  three-year-old  daughter  who  died  some 
months  ago.  The  dog  had  just  been  run  over.  In 
explaining  the  request  the  mother  told  of  the  strong 
love  her  daughter  felt  for  the  dog  and  of  the  dog's 
constant  devotion.  She  spoke  of 
how  after  the  death  of  the  child 
the  dog  had  frequently  carried  toys 
to  its  departed  playmate's  grave. 
"  Faithful  and  true,  even  in  death. " 

Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  that  does 
not  bring  to  our  attention  some 
useful  or  noble  deed  performed  by  a 
dog.  Daily  more  and  more  people 
realize  what  a  wonderful  example 
the  conduct  of  a  dog  is  to  a  child. 
Grown  people  also  are  learning  to 
appreciate  the  affection  and  com- 
radeship of  a  dog  and  those  who 
have  ever  enjoyed  it  make  every 
effort  not  to  be  without  a  canine 
friend. 

There  are  a  great  many  erro- 
neous ideas  with  regard  to  dogs. 
Some  feel  that  thoroughbred  dogs 
do  not  have  the  power  of  resistance 
against  disease  that  are  commonly 
attributed  to  the  mongrel.  In  fair- 
ness to  the  person  who  wants  that  dog  which 
will  most  nearly  fill  his  requirements  a  few  remarks 
seem  in  order. 

The  question  of  health  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  dogs.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  prom- 
inent authorities  that  thoroughbred  dogs  are  just 
as  healthy  and  have  as  great  powers  of  resistance  as 
mongrels. 

If  a  man  requires  a  herding  dog,  a  shooting  dog,  a 


Alf  von  Hoekendyk  of  Jess- 
ford, Sch.  H.,  P.  II.,  P.  D., 
another  of  the  Jessford  Ken- 
nels' outstanding  shepherds. 
He  is  the  only  international 
grand  champion  field  trial 
winner 


hunting  dog,  or  a  dog  for  any  special  line  of  work,  he! 
should  select  the  animal  from  among  those  breeds 
which  have  been  produced  for  many  generations! 
to  fulfill  the  purposes  he  has  in  mind.  It  goes  without 1 
saying  that  a  thoroughbred  dog  whose  ancestors  for 
many  generations  have  been  taught  to  herd  sheep  or 
point  birds  can  be  taught  to  ac- 
complish these  tasks  with  a  far 
greater  degree  of  proficiency  than 
can  a  mongrel.  However,  it  is  a 
little  more  difficult  for  the  man 
who  simply  wants  a  watch  dog  or  a 
pet  to  realize  the  advantage  of 
selecting  a  thoroughbred. 

There  are  at  this  time  more 
than  eighty  distinct  breeds  of  dogs 
recognized  by  the  American  Ken- 
nel Club.  The  sincere  fancier  in 
every  breed  aims  to  produce  dogs 
which  will  approach  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  standard  of  its  respec- 
tive breed  in  bodily  structure  and 
character.  As  long  as  the  breeder 
confines  his  efforts  to  proper  breed- 
ing practices  and  his  breeding  stock 
consists  of  quality  dogs,  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  kennel  will  be  typical 
physically  as  well  as  mentally. 
These  characteristics  are  fixed,  as 
it  were,  by  constant  emphasis  for  generations. 

In  the  case  of  the  mongrel,  we  have  ancestors  of 
various  traits  frequently  of  a  widely  diversified 
nature.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  the  mongrel 
does  not  inherit  sufficient  of  the  desirable  char- 
acteristics of  either  ancestor  to  stamp  him  as  a  dog 
of  real  value.  Furthermore  since  his  character  has 
not  been  bred  by  years  of  emphasis  on  certain 
points,  he  may  frequently  change  in  character 
almost  without  warning  and  therefore  he  will  not 
make  an  ideal  and  safe  companion.  Dogs  ar,e  bred 
for  every  purpose — thoroughbreds — and  they  are 
just  as  superior  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended  as  the  thoroughbred  livestock  of  any  other 
sort  is  superior  to  a  cross  breed. 


The  Old  English  sheepdog  Ch.  Lassie  of  the 
Farm,  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilbur  Kirby 
Hitchcock  of  Phasantville,  N.  Y. 


Saint  Margaret  Surprise  of  Lucknow  the 
imported  international  champion  Sealy 
ham  owned  by  the  Shelterfield  Kennels  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Ingersoll,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 
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The  English  setter  Count  Bang,  out  of  the  last 
litter  bred  by  the  late  Percival  Llewellyn.  Owned 
by  Outpost  Farm  Kennels,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
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SPRATT'S 

DOG  CAKES  &  PUPPY  BISCUITS 

build  bone  and  muscle  and  keep  the 
dog  in  fit  condition  generally.  Con- 
taining meat  and  wheat  in  correct 
proportions,  they  provide  every  es- 
sential food  element  which  the  dog 
constitution  requires. 

When  fed  dry,  Spratt's  biscuits  are 
an  excellent  "toothbrush"  and  hard- 
ener of  the  gums,  keeping  the  mouth 
in  good  condition  and  reducing  the 
risk  of  pyorrhea. 

Write  for  'Valuable  Dog  Hook 


Contains  helpful 
advice  on  care  and 
feeding  and  tells 
how  to  recognize 
and  treat  the  com- 
moner  dog  dis- 
eases. Every  dog- 
lover  should  have 
a  copy. 

Spratt's  Pat.  Lt'd. 
Newark,  New  Jersey 


Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Scottish  Terriers  Sealyham  Terriers 

A  real  sporting  companion  for  your 
country  estate.  A  small  pal  for  your 
town  house,  a  stylish  chap  for  motor 
car. 

MRS.  EMILIE  HUNTER 
limdowne  1074      Prinios,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 


ROSSTOR  KENNELS 

Woodstock,  Vt. 

We  have  six  home-bred  WEST 
HIGHLAND  WHITE  champions; 
also  winning  WIRES  and  SCOT- 
TIES.  See  our  winners  at  the  big 
Shows. 

Our  dogs  are  delightful  companions. 
MISS  CLAUDIA  PHELPS 


WEST  HIGHLAND 

WHITE  TERRIERS 

Healthy  home  raised  puppies 
and  a  few  grown  dogs  for  sale. 

Marguerite  Van  Schaick,  Owner 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Hunt.  525. 


DOBERMANN  PINSCHERS 

The  Original  Polire  Dog.  known  us 
"The  Dog  with  the  Human  Brain."  All 
stock  in  our  kennels  is  of  championship 
lines.  Great  care  is  expended  by  us  in 
producing  healthy,  alert,  gentle,  and 
utiful  dogs.  Exceptional  choice  of 
puppies  among  those  now  on  sale.  Pet 
and  show  stock.  Pamphlet  sent  upon 
request. 

AVONDALE  FARM  KENNELS 
Towaco  New  .Jersey 


Dobermann-Pinscher  Puppies 

Sire  Champion  Claus  von  der  Spree. 
Dam  Dora  von  Hohenschwanau 
Born  in  June,  excellently  developed,  heal- 
thy and  beautiful  Show  Quality. 

Write  for  price  and  details 
Matthias  Schmitt 

Lincoln  New  Jersey 


Snow  White  Esquimo  Puppies 

Most  playful,  intelligent  and  loveliest  dog.  Send 
ioc  for  new  24  page  illustrated  catalog  on  reduced 
prices,  terms,  care,  feeding  and  diseases  of  dogs. 
We  also  breed  Chows  and  Fox  Terriers  and 
can  furnish  any  dog  you  may  want.  We  ship  on  ap- 
proval, guarantee  satisfaction  and  cafe  delivery. 

BROCK  WAYS  KENNELS 
Baldwin  Kansas 


Country  Life's  Live  Stock  Directory 
carries  the  advertising  of  only  the 
most  reliable  breeders. 

U.  R.  Fishel's  Winning  and  Producing  Pointers 

The  blood  lines  and  Individuality  that  has  made  possible  the  Pointers  of 
to-day  and  will  make  possible  the  Great  Pointers  of  the  future,  lireed 
to  the  Best. 

"FISHEL'S  HOOSIER  FRANK"  "SENATOR  TOM" 

"COMANCHE  SAM"  "COMANCHE  LONG  RANGE" 

and  "BELL'S  BOY" 

all  of  them  white  and  liver  in  color.    All  winners  and  producers.  Fee 

$50.00.   Puppies  for  sale.   Address  and  ship 

U.  R.  FISHEL  Fishelton  Farm  Hope,  Indiana 
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Ele  nor  Kennels 


BLAZER  OF  ELENOR 
10  first  priz  s  in  England 
Sold  to 
John  S.  Pillsbury 

189  W.  Madison  St. 


Registered  American  Kennel  Club  (Kour  Guarantee  of  fair  dealing) 

The   Largest   in    the  World 

FOWLER  INDIANA 

The  Rolls-Royces  of  Dogdom  for  those  who  wish  the  BEST 

SHOW  DOGS  ONLY 

10  Different  Breeds 

IMPORTS.  BREEDS,  EXHIBITS  AND  TAKES  MORE  PRIZES 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  KENNEL 

EVERY  TIME  WE  SELL  A  DOG  WE  MAKE  A  FRIEND 

Send  for  60-page  Catalogue 

Address  H.  C.  LUST,  Owner  Chicago,  Illinois 


WYRESTON  KENNELS 

The  Leading  Kennel  in  the  Middle  West 

WIRE-HAIRED  FOX  TERRIERS 

An  Exceptional  Lot  of 
Male  Puppies  For  Sale 

All  ages;  finest  ob- 
tainable breeding. 
Suitable  for  show 
and  as  pals.  Noth- 
ing less  than  $75. 

Address  all  communications 
MR.  and  MRS.  STANLEY  STONE,  Owners 
317-331  Grand  Ave. 
Milwaukee         :  s  :  :  :  Wisconsin 

SCHNAUZER  PUPPIES 

VERY  HANDSOME  LITTER  FOR  SALE 

Sire,  Grolle,  an  imported  prize  winner 
Dam,  Adel  von  Schillerberg,  an  imported  bitch 

NOWATA  KENNELS,  Huntington,  Long  Island,  New  York 

Telephone:  404  Huntington.     Owner  Mrs.  M.  E.  Harby 

MiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiitniiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiinniitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiL^ 


Int.  til.   LET'S  (iO  Ol  NEHHEl.D 


HOME  OF  16 
CHAMPIONS 

WIRE  HAIRED 
FOXTERRIERS 

SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 

Clippies  and  Grown 
Stock  oAttractrvely 
Triced 


AL  Si  CHARLES  CHRISTIE 

6101  Sunset  Boulevard  Hollywood,  California 


A  White  Star 
Champion 


St.  Bernards  and 
Newfound  lands 

Best  children's  companions.  Guards 
tin  1 1 ii'  home.  Fri  roistered  champ- 
ion strains. 

WHITE  STAR  KENNELS 
Dodd  Madison  Ave. 
Long  Branch,  N.  J.        Tel.  855-J 


Country  Life's  Kennel  Directory  carries  the 
advertising  of  only  the  most  reliable  breeders 


ST.  BERNARDS 

PUPPIES  AND  GROWN  STOCK 

from  improved  Champion  stock.  The  children's  companion 
and  guardian,  wonderfully  intelligent,  powerful  massive  crea- 
tures— A  real  ornament  to  every  home. 

Enquiries  promptly  answered  with  photos,  etc.  Also  cham- 
pion-bred chows. 


FELIX  R.  BROCKINGTON 


181-L  McKenna  Ave. 


Montreal,  Que. 


Schnauzer  Puppies 


Sired  by  Ch.  Harno 
vom  Schoenblick, 
A.  K. C.  469,039  (Best 
of  Breed,  Westminster 
1926  and  Best  of 
Breed  at  Sesqui  Cen- 
tennial) out  of  the 
bitch  Cortland  t 
St.  Malo  (Lasso  vom 
Oester — Vesta  du  Beau).  Bitches  and  dogs 
of  great  promise.  Vigorous,  well-reared; 
ready  for  delivery.    Write  for  prices. 

MITCHELL  BROTHERS 


1724  Wyoming  Ave. 


FortyFort,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  OF  WIRES 


From  Whittier  Kennels  come 
the  finest  wire  haired  fox  ter- 
riers in  all  the  West.  Puppies, 
which  are  available  at  all 
times,  are  by  imported  sires 

only.  They  are  the  finest  bred  in 
America  or  England  as  shown  by  the 
hundreds  of  prizes  won. 

At  left.  Champion  Iron  Horse  of  Blar- 
ney. Below,  Benholme  Bouncer  of 
Whittier,  most  recent  prize  winner  from 
England.  Two  of  Whittier  Kennels' 
fine  wires. 


Guaranteed  Shipments  to  All  U 

Dogs  or  puppies  purchased  from 
Whittier  Kennels  are  guaranteed  to 
reach  any  point  in  U.  S.  in  perfect  con- 
dition. We  have  shipped  our  fine  dogs 
everywhere  and  guarantee  you  per- 
fect satisfaction. 

Finest  Imported  Dogs  at  Siud 

Write  for  complete  information  regarding 
stud  fees  and  prices  of  puppies. 

WHITTIER   KENNELS,  Reg. 

Nr.  .ind  Mrs.  F.  P.  Crook  (Owners] 
W  hi  t  tier  Call  torn  i a 


The  famous  Prides  Hill  Kennels  offer  for  sale  a 
number  of  particularly  attractive  and  well  bred 

Wire  Haired  Fox  Terrier  Puppies 

For  immediate  delivery.  These  pups  are  farm 
raised,  healthy  terriers — ideal  for  watchdogs  and 
companions  on  the  country  place.  We  also  have 
a  number  of  winning  Smooths  for  sale. 

PRIDES  HILL  KENNELS 

Address  all  correspondence  to: 

Q.  A.  SHAW  McKEAN 

50  Congress  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


ANNANDALE  KENNELS 

MT.  KISCO,  NEW  YORK 

Special  Offering  of  Bitch  Puppies  Welsh  and 
Irish  Terriers  and  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers 

In  order  that  those  who  want  to  breed  the  best  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  start  with  the  finest  bloodlines,  we  are  offer  ng  a  few  bitch  puppies 
of  various  ages.  The  puppies  are  by  our  champions  out  of  splendid  bitches, 
are  sound,  strong,  healthy,  of  excellent  type  and  will  make  ideal  breeding 
material  and  splendid  pets. 

Apply  to  Annandale  Farms  Office  12  East  53rd  St., 
New  York  City.    Telephone  Plaza  1842,  or  visit 

The  ANNANDALE  KENNELS  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


International  Champion 
Crackley  Sensational 
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riend-keeper 


 your  fence  Hedf s  w"lh  Tp 

*S  J  southeast.  Children 

romp  unheedingly.  But  a  Wickwire  Spencer  Chain  Link 
Fence  stays  on  the  property  line  where  it  was  set.  It  does 
not  require  that  neighborly  relationship  be  strained  by 
an  attempted  diplomatic  suggestion  to  curtail  juvenile 
activities  or  to  move  a  flourishing  hedge. 

It  is  sightly,  strong  and  permanent.  The  cost  either 
for  the  material  or  for  the  erecting  is  far  less  than  good 
fencing  has  been  for  years. 

A  Wickwire  Spencer  Fence  is  a  definite  boundary.  It 
keeps  your  neighbor  your  friend. 

Send  for  a  catalog  today. 

WICKWIRE  SPENCER  COMPANY 
33  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Inquiries  are  solicited  from  financially 
responsible  dealers  willing  to  set  fences 
the  Wickwire  Spencer  way. 

'\wiCKwiat  spencer/ 


WICKWIRE  SPENCER 
Chain    Link  Fence 


TALK    OF    THE  OFFICI 

PAN    IS    ON    THE  ROAD 

A  S  WE  write  this  a  cold  wind  howls  outside  the  window 
banging  and  rattling  the  shutters  at  a  furious  rate.  Icy 
-4-  blasts  moan  through  the  trees,  and  yet  we're  as  cheerfu' 

as  we  can  be.  For  we  know  down  in  our  heart  that  it  is  old  King 
Winter's  swan  song.  That  before  very  long  he  and  his  henchman, 
Jack  Frost,  will  have  to  lift  the  snowy  coverlet  from  off  the  earth, 
and  that  underneath  we'll  find  rare  promises  of  sunshine  and  sum- 
mer in  the  hosts  of  snowflowers  and  early  crocuses.  Indeed,  as 
Kipling  has  it,  "Alack,  the  spring  is  back  and  Pan  is  on 
the  road." 

And  Pan  is  indeed  on  the  road,  for  all  day  we've  been  delving  and 
sorting  all  sorts  of  lovely  photographs  of  all  sorts  of  lovely  flowers 
and  gardens,  and  we've  been  reading  all  sorts  of  friendly,  interest- 
ing little  articles  that  have  made  us  want  to  dash  out  at  this  very 
minute  into  the  garden  and  dig  down  and  find  out  how  all  those 
tulip  bulbs  that  we  planted  last  fall  have  fared  through  the  long, 
cold  months.  In  short,  we've  been  assembling  the  March  issue 
of  Country  Life,  which  is  to  be,  as  usual,  our  big  Spring 
Gardening  Number. 

STRAIGHT  FROM  A   SURREY  GARDEN 

And  just  as  we  were  in  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  who 
should  arrive  from  England  but  our  old  friend,  Frank  Galsworthy, 
the  artist,  with  scores  of  lovely  flower  and  garden  paintings  for  the 
exhibition  of  his  work  which  will  be  held  at  Aeolian  Hall,  New 
York  City,  at  the  end  of  March.  Mr.  Galsworthy,  the  reproductions 
of  whose  flower  studies  in  full  color  from  time  to  time  in  Country 
Life  have  given  our  readers  such  great  pleasure,  very  kindly  gave 
us  the  privilege  of  selecting  any  of  his  paintings  that  we  desired 
for  reproduction  in  Country  Life,  and  we  chose  four  lovely  can- 
vases of  the  subject  nearest  and  dearest  to  his  heart — four  scenes 
in  his  own  garden  in  Surrey.  These  we  are  reproducing  in  full 
color  as  a  special  feature  to  the  Spring  Gardening  Number — and 
a  splendid  introduction  to  the  number  they  make,  too. 

OTHER  ATTRACTIONS 

A  gardening  number  without  an  article  by  that  celebrated 
authority,  Mrs.  Francis  King,  would  be  a  sorry  thing  indeed,  so 
Mrs.  King  very  kindly  came  to  the  rescue  and  wrote  in  her  usual 
practical  and  delightful  manner  on  her  favorite  subject — delphin- 
iums. She  gives  us  the  results  of  her  twenty-five  years  study  of 
this  lovely  bloom.  Then  Frank  A.  Waugh  writes  of  "Trees  in  the 
Garden  Picture,"  telling  just  how  trees  may  be  used  to  enhance  the 
garden.  Edward  Cahen  urges  the  planting  of  a  "blue  garden,"  and 
the  pleasure  that  may  be  gained  therefrom,  while  William  D.  I. 
Arnold  suggests  what  to  plant  in  a  sentimental  garden,  describing 
his  experience  in  his  own  sentimental  garden.  E.  E.  Harriman 
discusses  vines  and  the  best  ones  to  plant — and  not  to  plant — for 
certain  purposes,  as  well  as  how  to  train  them  in  the  way  they 
should  go.  His  readable,  but  practical,  article  is  entitled  "Vines 
and  Common-sense." 

Florence  Taft  Eaton  describes  Iristhorpe,  the  estate*  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Homer  Gage,  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  under  the  title 
"Where  Iris  is  Queen,"  and  Henry  B.  Raymore,  landscape  archi- 
tect, tells  just  what  plants  and  flowers  grow  best  in  seaside  gardens 
where  high  winds  and  salt  sea  spray  are  factors  to  reckon  with. 

Then  in  addition  to  all  this  there  are  pages  of  lovely  gardens,  and 
in  particular  those  at  Planting  Fields,  the  remarkable  estate  of  W  il- 
liam R.  Coe,  Esq.,  at  Oyster  Bay,  the  interiors  of  whose  house  are 
shown  on  pages  49  to  53,  inclusive,  of  this  issue. 

If  you  like  pottering  in  the  garden,  if  you  love  the  beauty  and 
mystic  charm  that  are  to  be  found  only  among  growing  things,  then 
indeed  will  the  March  number,  the  big  Spring  Gardening  Number, 
prove  a  source  of  great  inspiration  and  pleasure  throughout  the 
month  and  for  months  to  come. 

OUR  FRONTISPIECE 

Continuing  our  series  of  reproductions  in  full  color  of  famous 
paintings  from  American  museums,  our  subject  this  month  is  a 
hitherto  unreproduced  painting  of  Major  Thomas  Biddle  by  that 
great  American  artist  Thomas  Sully,  which  hangs  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia.  Next  month's  subject 
is  a  charming  canvas  entitled  "  Maternity"  by  Gari  Melchers,  from 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Ivan,  the  borzoi  owned  by 
the  celebrated  sculptress, 
Grace  Helen  Talbot  (Mrs. 
Darley  Randell) 
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THE  MASTER  cabinetmakers  of  the 
18th  century  left  their  names  per- 
manently attached  to  distinct  and  original 
styles.  Modern  furniture  still  reflects  the 
genius  of  Chippendale,  Adam,  Hepple- 
white,  Sheraton. 

Within  the  graceful,  characteristic  Packard 
lines  lies  the  workmanship  of  modern 
masters  of  woodworking.  Their  expert 
craftsmanship  is  no  less  exacting  because 
it  remains  hidden  from  the  eye. 


For  Packard  bodies,  whose  sturdy  frame- 
work is  of  fine  hardwood,  must  be  as  long 
lived  as  Packard  chassis.  Packard  beauty 
must  endure  under  years  of  stress  and 
strain  unknown  to  workmen  of  the  past. 

And  Packard  beauty  is  enduring  in  an- 
other sense  also.  For  Packard,  in  twenty- 
seven  years,  has  created  a  lasting  style  in 
motor  car  design  which  like  the  work  of 
the  old  cabinetmakers  has  been  much 
flattered  by  imitation. 


PACKARD 

ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  ONE 


FROM  THE   PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY  OF   FINE  ARTS 


Major  Thomas  Biddle 

by  Thomas  Sully 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  famous  paintings  from  the  art  museums 
of  the  United  States  to  be  reproduced  in  Country  Life  each  month 
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Restoring  a  Regency  Country  House 

by    B  E  V  E  R  L  Y    U  .    W  A  R  R  E  N  D  E  R 
Color  Illustrations  by  Roger  Wearne  Ramsdell 


IT  RARELY  happens  that  a  country 
house  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
undergoes  four  remodelings  and  en- 
largements within  the  space  of  a  tittle 
over  a  century.  Indeed,  such  a  record  of 
repeated  change  rarely  marks  the  history 
of  a  country  seat  anywhere,  much  less  in 
America,  where  comparatively  few  of 
them  are  more  than  a  hundred  years  old. 
Kenwood,  at  Bethayres,  in  the  Hunting- 
don Valley  near  Philadelphia,  it  happens, 
is  well  past  its  second  century,  and  the 
fourth  remodeling  and  enlargement,  fin- 
ished not  long  since,  is  in  many  respects 
a  restoration  to  the  style  set  when  the 
original  structure  was  first  dressed  up 
anew,  about  1810. 

The  earliest  part  of  the  building  was 
erected  about  1708  and  is  now  incorpor- 
ated in  a  portion  of  the  servants'  wing. 
All  traces  of  its  pristine  aspect  were 
obliterated  when  the  early 
nineteenth  century  reno- 
vation took  place,  so  that 
we  can  only  guess  what  it 
was  like.  It  was  a  solidly 
built  little  stone  farm- 
house and  its  characteris- 
tics were  probably  the 
same  as  those  of  scores  of 
other  little  stone  farm- 
houses built  in  Pennsyl- 
vania about  the  same 
time.  Whoever  undertook 
the  first  task  of  dressing 
up  the  old  dwelling  in 
new  guise  was  bent  upon 
making  it  conform  with 
current  fashion  and  did 
the  job  with  the  utmost 
thoroughness. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Ben- 
jamin Henry  Latrobe 
came   to  America  from 
England  and  entered  into  architectural 
practice.  He  was  a  man  of  far-reaching 
and  influential  connections.  Having  ex- 
ceptional ability  and  the  advantage  of 
a  thorough  professional  training,  he  was 
soon  the  dominating  figure  in  all  archi- 
tectural matters. 

The  new  phase  of  design  for  which  he  and 
his  followers  were  responsible  was  the  Re- 


gency or  Graeco-Roman  manner  that  had 
started  in  England  as  early  as  1775,  under 
Henry  Holland,  as  a  reaction  against  the 
over-florid,  "gingerbread"  episode  into 
which  a  good  deal  of  the  later  work  of  the 
Brothers  Adam  was  rapidly  degenerating 
when  they  had  organized  their  establish- 
ment into  what  has  not  inaptly  been 
termed  a  "macaroni  factory."  Holland  was 
followed  in  the  same  general  vein  of  design 
by  Papworth,  Nash,  Cockerell,  Mylne, 
and  others  of  a  like  way  of  thinking. 

This  more  austere  but  not  less  graceful 
Graeco-Roman  style  reached  its  ripest 
stage  during  the  Regency  and  the  reign 
of  George  IV,  and  therefore  was  called  the 
Regency  style,  the  name  by  which  it  has 
usually  been  known  ever  since.  Many  of 
its  forms  and  decorative  motifs  were 
drawn  from  purely  Greek  precedent; 
many  others  were  attributable  to  Roman 
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LEIGH  FRENCH,  JR.,  ARCHITECT,  HAROLD  D.  EBERI.EIN.  ASSOCIATED 

The  west  front  of  Kenwood  as  it  now  appears 


and  Pompeian  origin.  It  escaped  the 
rigid  angularity  of  the  Greek  Revival, 
which  followed  it  and  filled  the  Atlantic 
States  with  temple-fronted  houses,  some 
of  which  were  very  clumsy,  because  it 
retained  the  arch — semicircular,  three- 
centred  and  segmental — and  made  con- 
stant use  of  oval,  elliptical,  and  round 
forms.  It  escaped  the  dryness  and  heavi- 


ness of  the  Greek  Revival  because  it  re- 
tained many  of  the  lighter  and  more 
graceful  forms  which  the  Neo-Greek 
enthusiasts  abandoned.  Other  character- 
istic features  of  Regency  architecture 
were  the  frequent  use  of  arched  sinkages 
around  window  and  door  openings  in  brick 
or  stucco  walls;  the  painting  of  brick  or 
stucco  walls  gray  or  a  light  cream  color  or, 
sometimes,  a  light  yellow;  the  employ- 
ment, oftentimes,  of  parapets  instead  of 
eaves;  the  use  of  umbrella-shaped  and 
bell-flared  roofs  for  verandas  and  small 
dependent  buildings;  and  the  introduction 
of  graceful  cast  iron-work  forverandas  and 
balconies  to  add  a  light  note  of  playfulness 
to  exteriors  otherwise  often  austere. 

Such  a  thorough  transformation  took 
place  at  the  first  remodeling  of  Kenwood 
about  1 8 10  that  it  assumed  a  distinctly 
Regency  aspect.  Outside,  the  doors,  shut- 
ters, and  dormers  were 
changed  to  accord  with 
the  fashion  of  the  day, 
while  inside,  the  mantels, 
doors,  doorways,  and  all 
other  items  of  woodwork 
were  renewed  in  the  same 
manner.  At  this  time, 
too,  the  old  dining  room 
was  added  and  covered 
part  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  present  din- 
ing room. 

The  next  remodeling 
and  enlargement  oc- 
curred about  1830  and 
comprised  the  library, 
with  its  half-hexagon 
end,  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  library  and 
the  dining  room  now 
given  over  to  the  stair 
hall.  The  bedrooms 
above,  of  course,  were 
built  at  the  same  time.  The  floor  level 
of  this  addition  was  three  feet  higher 
than  the  floor  level  of  the  older  house. 
The  third  remodeling  took  place  about 
1840,  when  the  drawing  room  and  long 
hall  were  added,  along  with  the  bedrooms 
over  them.  At  this  date,  too,  the  veran- 
das with  their  admirable  cast  ironwork  of 
Chinese  pattern  wTere  put   around  the 
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LOOKING  INTO  THE   STAIR   HALL    FROM  THE   MAIN  HALL 


In  the  stair  hall  the  walls  are  painted  a  light  sea 
green,  making  an  effective  contrast  with  the  black 
of  the  slate  floor.  The  stair  itself,  both  treads  and 
risers,  is  black  slate  rubbed  and  polished,  with 
wrought  iron  balustrade  and  polished  brass  hand- 


rail. From  the  gilded  centerpiece  in  the  middle  of 
the  white  ceiling  hangs  down  through  the  stair  well 
an  old  round  brass  and  glass  lantern  that  once 
graced  the  George  Inn  at  Amesbury.  In  the  long  hall 
(in  foreground i  the  walls  are  the  same  sea  green 
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77^  nort/;  front,  showing  the  ironwork  in  Chinese  pattern  that  is 
an  attractive  feature  of  the  north  front  and  the  east  and  south  sides 


north,  east,  and  south  sides  of  the  house. 
There  was  never  a  veranda  on  the  west. 
So  Kenwood  remained,  with  only  a  few 
minor  interior  changes,  until  it  was  closed 
and  left  unoccupied  for  twenty  years 
before  the  recently  finished  remodeling 
was  undertaken. 

The  house,  as  it  then  stood,  had  an 
exceptionally  well-proportioned  drawing 
room,  thirty-six  feet  long,  seventeen  feet 
wide,  and  thirteen  feet  high,  with  five 
full-length  windows  eleven  feet  tall,  three 
on  the  east  side,  one  at  the  north  end,  and 
the  other  at  the  south.  The  long  hall, 
running  through  the  main  body  of  the 
house  from  the  north  door  to  the  south 
door,  was  thirty-six  feet  long  and  twelve 
feet  wide.  In  the  last  remodeling,  the 
drawing  room  and  long  hall  were  not 
changed,  with  the  exception  of  adding 
fireplaces  in  both  and  cutting  a  new  arch 
into  the  stair  hall  to  take  the  place  of  the 
small  doorway  then  blocked  up. 

The  library  was  twenty-seven  feet  long 
to  the  farthest  side  of  the  half-hexagon 
bay  and  slightly  wider  than  the  width  of 
the  bay.  There  was  a  tall  window  on  the 
north  side  and  only  one  window  in  the 
middle  face  of  the  bay.  Full-length  win- 
dows have  now  been  added  in  the  other 
two  faces  of  the  half-hexagon.  When  these 
windows  were  being  cut  through  the 
masonry  two  little  octagon  windows  were 


discovered  that  had  been  blocked  up  and 
plastered  over.  A  new  chimney  breast  and 
a  new  fireplace  were  also  installed.  The 
bedrooms  above  were  not  changed  save 
for  the  conversion  of  two  small  bedrooms 
into  large  bathrooms. 

The  rest  of  the  main  house  was  com- 
pletely gutted  from  the  ground  floor  to  the 
roof.  Where  the  stair  hall  now  is,  open 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  there  was  a 
narrow  passageway  with  a  miserably 
inadequate  staircase  so  steep  that  it  was 
little  better  than  a  ladder.  Beyond  the 
passage  and  staircase  was  a  little  octagon 
room  opening  out  into  the  west  garden. 
Above  this  was  a  bedroom.  The  passage- 
way, staircase,  octagon  room,  and  bed- 
room were  torn  out  and  the  entire  space 
given  to  the  present  stair  hall  with  a 
broad  stair  ascending  in  a  continuous 
flight  to  the  upper  floor. 

The  risers  of  this  stair  are  five  and 
five-eighths  inches  high  and  the  treads, 
eighteen  inches  from  the  balustrade, 
are  thirteen  and  an  eighth  inches  broad, 
so  that  the  ascent  is  gradual  and  easy 
and  in  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the 
former  steep  climb. 

The  dining  room,  that  was  lighted 
chiefly  by  a  window  at  the  east  end  under 
the  shadow  of  the  veranda  roof,  and  the 
rooms  above  the  dining  room  were  torn 
out  and  a  half-hexagon   extension  was 


made  at  the  west  to  correspond  with  the 
half-hexagon  bay  of  the  library  and  the 
bedroom  over  it.  This  gives  the  present  din- 
ing room  a  length  of  more  than  twenty- 
seven  feet,  a  breadth  of  more  than  nineteen 
feet  and  a  height  of  more  than  sixteen 
feet,  since  th^  mezzanine  room  above  was 
eliminated  and  a  large  bedroom  made 
with  the  same  floor  level  as  the  other 
bedrooms  in  the  master's  part  of  the 
house.  The  old  dining-room  fireplace  and 
chimney  were  demolished — they  would 
have  come  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
present  dining  room — and  a  new  chimney- 
breast  and  fireplace  were  constructed 
against  the  south  wall,  opposite  the  new 
archway  and  steps  descending  from  the 
stair  hall. 

In  the  oldest  portion  of  the  house, 
beyond,  a  part  of  the  former  kitchen  was 
made  into  a  pantry  and  the  kitchen  was 
enlarged  by  throwing  into  it  all  of  the 
erstwhile  servants'  hall.  To  the  west  were 
built  a  new  servants'  hall,  a  larder,  and  a 
spacious  laundry  with  the  servants'  stair- 
way to  the  bedrooms  over.  Above  the 
maids'  bedrooms  immediately  over  the 
pantry  and  kitchen  were  added  a  new 
bedroom  and  bath  belonging  to  the 
master's  part  of  the  house,  quite  separate 
from  contact  with  the  servants'  quarters, 
and  having  the  same  floor  level  as  the 
other  bedrooms  in  the  main  house. 
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The  library  walls  are  yellow,  with  woodwork  a  deeper 
tone  of  yellow  lined  with  gold,  and  curtains  of  scarlet 
damask,  making  a  room  that  radiates  warmth  and  comfort 


The  exterior  changes,  apart  from  the 
new  addition  to  the  servants'  wing,  in- 
cluded removing  the  old  cupola  and 
balustrade  from  the  top  of  the  roof;  shear- 
ing off  the  eaves  and  making  a  parapet  in 
their  stead;  removing  the  east  veranda 
and  constructing  in  place  of  it  a  flag- 
paved  terrace  to  correspond  with  the  new 
flag-paved  terrace  on  the  west  side; 
narrowing  slightly  the  north  and  south  ve- 
randas and  re-roofing  them  with  umbrella- 
shaped  tin  roofswith  standing 
seams;  and  re-rooting  the  old 
gazebo  with  a  bell-flared  roof, 
at  the  same  time  installing  a 
new  doorway,  glazing  the 
lower  pairs  of  lancets,  and  re- 
placing the  broken  panes  of 
colored  glass  in  the  little 
clerestory  lancets.  The  ex- 
terior stuccoed  walls  are 
painted  the  very  light  fawn 
color  of  fresh  stucco — almost 
white;  the  reveals  of  the  win- 
dows are  painted  dead  white; 
the  parapets,  window  frames, 
and  sashes  are  painted  white, 
the  putty  around  the  panes 
being  painted  black,  thus  im- 
parting a  sharp  refinement  to 
the  lines  of  the  muntins;  the 
ironwork  of  the  verandas  is 


black;  the  veranda  roofs  and  all  other 
roofs  as  well  are  painted  lead  color;  and  all 
the  doors  and  shutters  are  blue-b\ack, 
not  the  greenish  black  that  most  painters 
insist  upon  using  if  allowed  to  have  their 
own  way. 

The  stair  hall  is  paved  with  black  slate, 
both  downstairs  and  on  the  landing  up- 
stairs; the  stair,  both  treads  and  risers,  is 
of  rubbed  and  polished  black  slate;  the 
balustrade   is  of  wrought   iron   with  a 


The  new  servants'  wing,  as  seen  from  the  gazebo  terrace 


polished  brass  handrail,  and  the  wrought- 
iron  newel  post  has  a  polished  brass  cap 
surmounted  by  a  large  crystal  ball.  There 
are  wrought  iron  and  brass  balustrades, 
also,  at  each  side  of  the  steps  going  down 
into  the  dining  room.  The  walls  of  the 
stair  hall  are  painted  a  light  sea  green,  the 
reveals  of  the  windows  and  the  jambs  and 
soffits  of  the  arches  being  white.  The 
cornice  is  gilded  with  black  fillets,  and  from 
the  gilded  centerpiece  in  the  middle  of  the 
white  ceiling  hangs  down 
through  the  stairwell  an  old 
round  brass  and  glass  lan- 
tern that  once  hung  in  the 
George  Inn  at  Amesbury.  In 
the  long  hall  the  walls  are 
of  the  same  sea  green  and 
the  woodwork  is  white. 

In  the  drawing  room  the 
woodwork  is  gray-blue;  the 
walls  are  Chinese  pink;  the 
curtains  are  brilliant  yellow 
damask  with  a  short  fringe  of 
green,  Chinese  pink,  and 
black;  and  the  pelmets  from 
which  the  curtains  hang  are 
black  with  gilt  compo  orna- 
ments in  relief.  The  only  ob- 
jects on  the  walls  are  six  old 
family  portraits,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  early  nineteenth 
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In  the  drawing  room  the 
curtains  of  brilliant  yel- 
low damask  compose 
well  with  the  walls  of 
Chinese  pink.  The  only 
wall  ornaments  here  con- 
sist of  six  old  family 
portraits  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century  man- 
ner, and  two  large  mir- 
rors in  severe  gilt  frames 
which  hang  in  the  spaces 
between  the  east  windows 
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century,  and  two  large  mirrors  in  austere 
gilt  frames  which  hang  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  east  windows  and  above  the 
black  and  gold  console  cabinets  with  gold- 
veined  black  marble  tops,  built  to  conceal 
the  radiators.  On  the  doors  are  the  origi- 
nal porcelain  hand-plates  of  Tucker  china 
decorated  with  bunches  of  small  poly- 
chrome flowers  enclosed  within  gold  ara- 
besques. 

In  the  library  the  walls  are  light  yellow 
with  all  the  woodwork  a  deeper 
tone  of  yellow  lined  with  gold. 
The  curtains  are  of  scarlet 
damask  with  a  small  figure 
brocaded  in  gold,  hanging 
from  apple-green  pelmets  dia- 
pered with  a  lozenge  hatching 
of  blacklineswithgold  quatre- 
foils  at  the  intersections.  A 
short  green  fringe  matches 
the  green  of  the  pelmets. 

In  the  dining  room  the 
floor  is  of  black  terrazzo  stud- 
ded with  brass  stars;  the  base 
is  a  four-inch  band  of  gold- 
veined  black  marble;  the  walls 
are  painted  apricot  color;  the 
woodwork  is  a  light  peacock 
green-blue  lined  with  light 
jade  green;  the  ceiling  is  a 
lighter  tone  of  the  same  pea- 


cock green-blue  studded  with  gilt  stars; 
and  the  cornice  is  made  of  ropes  saturated 
with  black  paint  and  then  put  in  place,  the 
frieze  consisting  of  Greek  key  frets  and 
roundels  painted  in  gold.  The  mantel  is 
black  with  gold  compo  ornaments  in 
relief,  and  the  radiator  consoles  in  the  bay 
window  are  black  and  gold  with  gold 
veined  black  marble  tops  like  those  in  the 
drawing  room  and  the  long  hall.  The 
arched  doorway  going  into  the  stair  hall, 


The  south  front  and  the  servants'  wing  since  being  remodeled 


and  the  two  round-arched  doorways  of  the 
china  cupboards  at  each  side,  have  no 
wooden  trim;  the  heavy  doors,  supported 
on  massive  strap  hinges,  are  hung  flush 
with  the  plaster  face  of  the  walls.  The 
doors,  two  and  a  half  inches  thick  and 
without  panels  on  either  side,  are  deco- 
rated in  black,  white,  gold,  light  jade 
green,  and  old  rose  on  the  peacock  green- 
blue  ground.  The  curtains  are  of  old 
Italian  rose  brocaded  in  silver  and  hang 
from  pelmets  decorated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the 
doors. 

In  the  Regency  manner 
of  interior  architecture,  free 
use  was  made  of  brilliant 
color  on  large  plain  wall  sur- 
faces with  points  of  intense 
enrichment  such  as  those  sup- 
plied by  decorated  doors,  the 
materials  of  window  curtains, 
and  the  pelmets  from  which 
they  hung.  In  the  interior  of 
Kenwood  the  old  Regency 
precedents  in  the  matter  of 
color  have  been  faithfully 
adhered  to  and  the  Victorian 
negation  of  color,  which 
changed  most  of  the  old 
Regency  walls  to  drab,  has 
been  disregarded. 
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THE    DINING  ROOM 

The  nobly  proportioned  remodeled  dining  room  at  Kenwood  and  the  wall  apricot  color.  The  ceiling  is  a  peacock  green- 
is  vastly  different  from  the  original  which  it  replaces.  It  ap-  blue  a  little  lighter  in  tone  than  the  woodwork,  but  the  main 
proximates  twenty  by  twenty-eight  feet  in  size,  and  the  ceil-  decorative  feature  of  the  room  is  the  trio  of  arched  doors  {only 
ing  is  more  than  sixteen  feet  high.  Here  the  floor  is  of  black  two  of  which  are  shown)  ornamented  in  black,  white,  gold, 
terrazzo  with  a  four-inch  base  of  gold-veined  black  marble,  jade  green,  and  old  rose  on  the  peacock  green-blue  ground 
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Train  Time,  from  the  etching  by  Marguerite  Kirmse 

The  Short-Legged  Terriers 

by   JOHN    R.  THORNDIKE 

Photographs  by  Tauskey 
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"^HE  short-legged  terriers  recog- 
nized by  the  American  Kennel 
Club  are  the  cairn  terrier,  Dandie 
Dinmont,  Scottish,  Sealyham,  Skye,  and 
West  Highland  White. 

The  cairn  terrier,  a  production  of  Scot- 
land, has  become  very  popular  in  the  last 
few  years.  At  the  Combined  Terrier  Clubs 
Specialty  Show,  held  on  February  9,  1927, 
in  New  York,  there  were  sixty-six  dogs 
entered  by  twenty-one  exhibitors.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  mem- 
bers of  the  Cairn  Terrier  Club  of  America. 

In  general  appearance  the  cairn  terrier 
should  be  shaggy,  having  a  foxy  head, 
black  nose,  and  plenty  of  hair  on  the  fore- 
head. He  should  be  small  and  game,  and 
strongly,  but  not  heavily,  built.  His  coat, 
which  is  a  very  important  feature,  must 
be  double,  with  a  harsh  but  not  coarse 
outer  coat  and  a  close  furry  undercoat. 
His  eyes  should  be  dark,  medium  in  size, 
and  set  far  apart.  His  ears  small,  pointed, 
set  far  apart,  and  carried  erect.  His  body 
should  be  compact,  with  a  back  of  medium 
length,  well-sprung  deep  ribs,  and  strong 
hindquarters.  The  tail  should  be  short 
and  carried  gaily,  but  not  over  the  back. 
The  legs  should  not  be  too  heavy  and  the 
fore  feet  may  be  slightly  turned  out.  Any 


Though  the  smallest  of  them  all,  the 
hardy  little  cairn  terrier  is  just  as  game 
as  any  of  his  larger  cousins,  and  the 
combination  of  smallness  and  gameness 
is  irresistible.  This  is  Mr.  Frank  C. 
JVymond' s  Ch.  Brian  of  Trefusis 

color  but  white  is  permissible.  Black 
points  are  typical  of  the  breed.  The  ideal 
weight  for  males  is  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds,  and  eleven  to  thirteen  pounds  for 
females. 

The  Dandie  Dinmont  terrier  is  a  product 
of  the  Border.  Immortalized  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  breed  was  long  a  favorite  in 
Great  Britain,  but  it  is  not  popular  in 
America  at  present.  At  the  1927  West- 


minster Show  there  were  only  five  dogs 
entered. 

A  brief  description  of  him  follows:  skull 
wide  and  domed,  covered  with  a  silky 
topknot,  powerful  teeth  and  jaws,  eyes 
wide  apart,  full  and  round,  ears  large,  set 
on  low,  and  pendulous.  His  legs  are  short, 
straight,  strong,  and  set  wide  apart.  Tail 
eight  to  ten  inches  long,  covered  with  a 
mixture  of  wiry  hair  and  well  feathered. 
His  color  may  be  either  pepper  or  mus- 
tard, while  the  hair  on  the  topknot  and 
ears  is  lighter  in  color.  His  height  at  the 
shoulder  is  eight  to  eleven  inches,  and  the 
weight  should  be  about  eighteen  pounds. 

The  Scottish  terrier,  although  he  may 
have  been  known  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
for  many  years,  was  not  familiar  to  the 
kennel  world  until  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  even  then  did  not 
greatly  resemble  the  Scottish  terrier  of  the 
present.  To-day  he  is  very  popular,  and 
fifty-three  of  this  breed  were  entered  at 
the  1927  Combined  Terrier  Clubs  Spe- 
cialty Show  by  thirty-one  exhibitors. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  forty  seven 
members  in  the  Scottish  Terrier  Club  of 
America. 

The  Scottie's  skull  should  be  long,  of 
medium    width,    slightly    domed,  and 
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covered  with  short,  hard  hair.  There 
should  be  a  slight  "stop"  between  the 
eyes.  The  muzzle  should  be  in  proportion 
to  the  skull,  and  should  taper  slightly 
toward  a  good-sized  black  nose.  The  eyes 
should  be  small,  almond-shaped,  and  dark, 
and  wide  apart.  They  should  be  bright  and 
piercing,  and  overhung  by  the  brow. 
The  ears  should  be  small,  set  well  up  in  the 
skull,  pointed,  and  held  erect.  The  hair 
on  the  ears  should  be  short  and  velvety. 
The  neck  should  be  moderately  short,  and 
thick  and  muscular;  the  chest  broad  and 
very  deep.  The  body  should  be  moder- 
atelv  short  and  well  ribbed  up,  with 
strong  loin  and  very  muscular  hind- 
quarters. Both  the  forelegs  and  the  hind 
legs  should  be  short  and  very  heavy,  with 
forelegs  as  straight  as  possible,  feet  round 
and  thick.  The  forefeet  are  larger  than 
the  hind  ones.  The  tail  should  be  about 
seven  inches  long,  carried  gaily  with  a 
slight  curve,  but  not  over  the  back.  The 
outer  coat  should  be  very  wiry  with  a 
dense  undercoat. 
About  ten  inches  at 
the  shoulder  is  the 
correct  height,  with  a 
weight  ot  eighteen  to 
twenty  pounds  for 
either  sex.  The  color 
may  be  steel  or  iron 
gray,  brindled  or  griz- 
zled, black,  and  sandy 
orwheaten.  White 
markings  are  objec- 
tionable and  are 
allowed  on  the  chest 
only  and  then  to  a 
very  slight  extent. 

In  general  appear- 
ance the  Scottish  ter- 
rier should  be  keen  and 
active.  Both  head  and 
tail  should  be  carried 
up  and  he  should  give  the  impression  of 
great  power  in  a  small  dog. 

The  Sealxham  terrier  has  not  been 
known  in  America  very  long,  although  it 
is  said  that  he  has  been  in  existence,  but 
not  in  his  present  form,  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  In  191 2  there  were  a  few 
entries  of  this  breed  at  Westminster,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  he  has 
gained  in  popularity  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
A  Sealyham  has  often  won  for  best  of  all 
breeds  at  the  large  shows — for  example, 
at  Westminster  in  1924  and  again  in  1927. 
He  was  bred  primarily  to  kill  the  otter 
and  is  a  powerful  and  determined  terrier. 
Although  free  from  clumsiness,  he  has 
tremendous  substance  for  his  size.  The 
American  Sealyham  Terrier  Club  at  the 
present  time  has  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen members,  and  at  the  Combined 
Terrier  Clubs  Specialty  Show  there  were 
sixty-two  dogs  entered  bv  twenty-nine 
exhibitors. 

The  Sealyham's  skull  should  be  wide 
between  the  ears,  which  should  be  of 
medium  size,  set  on  low,  and  carried 
closely  against  the  cheek.  Prom  the  back 
of  the  skull  to  the  nose  there  should  be 
practically  no  "stop."  The  jaws  should  be 


long,  powerful,  and  level,  the  nose  large 
and  black.  The  body  should  be  rather 
short  between  the  back  of  the  neck  to  the 
set  on  of  the  tail,  and  well  ribbed  up,  and 
the  chest  well  let  down  between  the  fore- 
legs, thus  making  the  front  comparatively 
wide.  The  hindquarters  should  be  wide 


//  has  been  said  that  no  dog  could 
possibly  be  as  wise  as  the  Scottish 
terrier  looks — but  he  is,  his  friends 
claim.  Ch.  Laindon  Lauds,  owned  by 
Miss  Mary  Rax  Winters 


One  of  the  most  popular  members  of  the 
terrier  tribe  is  the  West  Highland 
White,  well  represented  here  by  Miss 
Claudia  Lea  Phelps' s  outstanding  Ch. 
Chum  of  Childwick 


The  Sealyham  is  a  powerful  and  de- 
termined terrier,  with  tremendous  sub- 
stance for  his  size — and  he  looks  it. 
This  is  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Brown  s  Ch. 
Pine  grade  Perfection 


and  massive,  hocks  low  to  the  ground, 
legs  short  and  heavy  in  bone.  The  fore- 
legs should  be  as  straight  as  possible,  the 
feet  round,  of  medium  size,  with  thick 
pads.  The  forefeet  are  larger  than  the 
hind  feet.  The  eyes,  of  medium  size  and 
dark,  are  set  somewhat  far  apart. The  neck 
should  be  of  good  length  and  muscular. 
I  he  tail  is  docked  and  carried  gaily.  The 
color  should  be  white  with  lemon,  tan, 
brindle,  or  badger  pied  markings  on  head 
or  ears.  Markings  on  the  body  are  un- 
desirable. The  height  should  be  eight  to 
twelve  inches  at  the  shoulder;  males 
should  weigh  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
pounds;  females  sixteen  to  twenty  pounds. 

The  Skye  terrier  is  a  product  of  the 
north  of  Scotland,  where  he  is  called 
"the  heavenly  breed" — a  tribute  showing 
the  favor  in  which  he  is  held  by  his 
admirers.  But  the  breed  is  not  popular  in 
America.  There  was  but  one  Skye  entered 
at  the  1927  Westminster  Show. 

The  Skye's  length  should  be  three 
times  his  height,  which  should  be  ten 
inches  at  the  shoulder.  The  average 
weight  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
pounds.  He  has  two  distinct  coats,  an 
under  one  somewhat  soft  and  woolly,  and 
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an  outer  one  hard  and  weather  resistant, 
and  perfectly  straight.  His  color  mav  be 
either  dark  or  light  blue,  gray,  or  fawn, 
with  black  points.  The  shade  of  the  head 
and  legs  approximates  that  of  the  bodv. 
The  ears  may  be  either  prick  or  pendent, 
and  when  pendent  they  are  larger,  hang- 
ing straight  and  lying  flat. 

The  West  Highland  White  terrier  origi- 
nated in  the  Highlands  of  northern  Scot- 
land, where  he  was  used  for  going  to 
ground  for  foxes,  badgers,  and  other 
vermin.  Going  to  ground  in  this  rockv 
district  was  quite  a  different  task  from 
going  to  ground  in  England,  where  the 
quarry  could  be  dug  out.  In  Scotland  it 
was  a  fight  to  the  finish  between  the 
terrier  and  the  vermin  he  was  after,  and 
no  human  assistance  could  be  available 
once  he  was  below  the  surface. 

The  West  Highland  White  is  one  of  the 
popular  breeds,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  forty-one  members  of  the 
West  Highland  White  Terrier  Club  of 
America.  There  were 
twenty-four  dogs  of 
this  breed  entered  at 
the  1927  Combined 
Terrier  Clubs  Spe- 
cialty Show  by  nine 
exhibitors. 

The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  West  High- 
land White  is  that  of 
a  small,  hardy,  game 
terrier.  He  should  be 
absolutely  white  in 
color,  a  point  rare  to 
see,  and  should  have  a 
double  coat,  the  outer 
coat  hard  and  the  un- 
der coat  soft  and  close. 
The  skull  should  not  be 
too  narrow  and  should 
taper  gradually  to  the 
eyes,  which  should  be  dark  and  of  medium 
size,  surmounted  by  heavy  brows.  The  muz- 
zle should  be  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the 
skull,  tapering  gradually  to  a  wide  black 
nose.  The  ears  should  be  small,  terminat- 
ing in  sharp  points  and  carried  up  tightly. 
The  hair  on  the  ears  should  be  soft  and 
velvety.  The  neck  should  be  muscular,  the 
chest  very  deep,  the  body  compact,  with 
deep  ribs,  and  extremely  strong  quarters. 
Both  forelegs  and  hind  legs  should  be  short 
and  muscular.  The  forelegs  should  be 
straight  and  covered  with  short  hard 
hair.  The  forefeet  are  round,  larger  than 
the  hind  ones,  and  all  four  feet  are  thickly 
padded  and  dark  on  the  under  surface.  The 
nails  should  be  black.  The  tail  should  be  five 
or  six  inches  long,  carried  gaily,  but  not 
over  the  back.  The  height  at  the  shoulder 
should  be  eight  to  twelve  inches,  the  weight 
for  males  fourteen  to  eighteen  pounds,  and 
twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  for  females. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  short-legged  terriers  all  originated  in 
Great  Britain;  indeed,  with  one  exception 
— the  Sealyham — they  all  hail  from  Scot- 
land, which  perhaps  accounts  fortheir  stur- 
diness  and  invincibility  aftergame.  They 
might  well  all  be  called  "die-hards." 
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Courtesy  of  Wildcnslcin  Galleries 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  EAST  IN  WOOD  AND  BRONZE 


SCULPTURE     BV     ALLAN  CLARK 
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PH   BY   M.   E.  HEWITT 

Tudor  magnificence  tinctured  with  modern  comfort  is 
achieved  without  impairing  the  verities  in  this  noble  room, 
the  gallery  in  the  William  R.  Coe  residence  at  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island  (pictured  again  on  page  52).  Above 


the  great  Gothic  fireplace,  with  a  fire  screen  by  Yellin, 
a  rare  tapestry  spreads  its  colors,  while  down  the  length  of 
the  gallery  stretches  a  priceless  thirty-three-foot  Ispahan 
rug.  The  predominating  color  tone  here  is  a  warm  red 


THE    ROOM    OF    THE  MONTH 


CHARLES     OF     LONDON,  Decorators 
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Above.  The  art  of  the 
Orient  in  all  its 
magnificence  is  shown 
in  the  furnishings  of 
this  room  in  the  Bern- 
heimer  home  at  Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


CARDINAL  MAZARIN,  toward  the 
end  of  his  life,  gave  a  very  grand 
entertainment  in  his  Parisian  pal- 
ace when  the  chief  feature  was  a  lottery 
at  which  every  guest  drew  a  magnificent 
prize.  Among  the  gifts  were  furniture, 
silver,  jewels,  crystal  chandeliers,  rich 
cabinets,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
beautiful  articles  from  the  Far  East. 
Those  present  never  stopped  talking 
about  the  Cardinal's  collection;  and 
several  of  them  left  descriptions  in  their 
diaries.  One  of  these  was  the  royal  prin- 
cess, daughter  of  Gaston  d'  Orleans, 
called  familiarly  "La  Grande  Mademoi- 
selle," who  wrote  under  date  of  1658: 
"The  Cardinal  took  the  two  Queens 
(Anne  of  Austria  and  Henrietta  Maria, 
wife  of  Charles  I  of  England)  and  the 
Princess  (Henrietta  Maria's  daughter) 
and  myself  into  a  gallery  that  was  full  of 
all  imaginable  kinds  of  jewelry  and  all 
kinds  of  beautiful  things  that  came  from 
China." 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  time 
that  Chinese  rarities  had  been  made  use 


ORIENTAL 
INFLUENCE 
ON  WESTERN 
DECORATION 

by  ESTHER  SINGLETON 
I — Chinese  Influence 


of  in  this  way  in  Parisian  society,  although 
for  many  years  the  artistic  Cardinal  had 
exhibited  to  his  friends  this  marvelous 
collection  of  Chinese  porcelains  and 
curios.  The  Cardinal  had  stimulated,  if 
indeed  he  had  not  created,  the  taste  in 


English   chinoiserie  platter   used  by 
George  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon. 
It  is  now  in  the  U.  S.  National  Mu- 
seum at  Washington 


Left.  Willow  pattern 
Chinese  vases  curved 
like  the  Anglo-Dutch 
chair  shown.  Owned  by 
George  Washington, 
and  now  in  the  U.  S. 
Nat io nal  M u se u m 


France  for  Oriental  ceramics,  fans,  cabi- 
nets, embroideries,  and  curiosities  then  so 
rare  to  European  eyes.  La  Grande  Made- 
moiselle was  also  a  collector  of  Chinese 
objects,  although  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  His  Eminence.  Twenty-four  years 
later,  when  this  strong-minded  Frondeuse 
was  deep  in  a  quarrel  with  her  husband, 
the  Comte  de  Lauzan,  the  latter  sent  her 
as  a  peace  offering,  "a  whole  cargo  of 
Chinese  wares  from  England,"  rightly 
judging  that  this  would  please  her  better 
than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

Before  the  Port  del'O  rient  was  established 
in  Paris  that  city  received  her  Chinese  and 
Indian  goods  chiefly  through  London, 
delivered  there  by  the  ships  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Consignments  from  dis- 
tant Jesuit  missions  to  their  headquarters 
were  largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
Eastern  art  to  the  notice  of  the  public; 
and  undoubtedly  Cardinal  Mazarin  pro- 
cured the  greater  number  of  his  treasures 
from  this  source. 

Not  long  after  the  Cardinal's  great 
party,  John  Evelyn  was  in  Paris;  and 
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Above.  A  Beauvais  chinoiserie  tapestry 
from  a  New  York  collection.  It  meas- 
ures eleven  feet  four  inches  by  ten  feel 
two  inches 

under  date  of  March  22,  1664,  he  wrote 
in  his  diary:  "One  Tomson,  a  Jesuit, 
showed  me  such  a  collection  of  rarities 
sent  from  ye  Jesuits  of  Japan  and  China 
to  their  order  at  Paris,  as  a  present  to  be 
received  in  their  repository,  but  brought 
to  London  by  the  East  India  ships  for 
them,  as  in  my  life  I  had  not  seen.  The 
chief  things  were  rhinoceros's  horns; 
glorious  vests  wrought  and  embroidered 
on  cloth  of  gold,  but  with  such  lively 
colors  that  for  splendor  and  vividness  we 
have  here  nothing  in  Europe  that  ap- 
proaches it;  fans  like  those  our  ladies  use, 
but  much  larger  and  with  long  handles, 
curiously  carved  and  rilled  with  Chinese 
characters, fruits,  and  landslips;  and  idols, 
saints,  'pagods'  (images)  of  most  ugly  ser- 
pentine, monstrous,  and  hideous  shapes  to 
which  they  pay  devotion." 

The  taste  for  Chinese  products,  nur- 
tured in  England  by  the  importations  of 
the  East  India  Company  and  encouraged 
by  the  craze  for  porcelains 
that  swept  from  Amster- 
dam to  London,  was  des- 
tined to  grow  even  greater 
when  William  and  Mary 
ascended    the  English 
throne   in   1689  and 
brought  with  them  their 
favorite  decorator,  Daniel 
Marot,  who  introduced 
into  Hampton  Court  Pal- 


A  toile  de  Jouy  chinoiserie  de- 
sign by  II net,  in  the  Garvan  col- 
lection. It  is  printed  in  blue  on 
white  linen 


ace  a  Dutch  version  of  the  Lou  is  XIV*  style, 
which  was  in  future  years  to  become 
known  as  "Queen  Anne."  Chinamania 
broke  out  furiously  and  the  China-shops, 
where  Oriental   wares   were  offered  for 


Above.  Another  chinoiserie  tapestry  bx 
Beauvais  from   the  same  collection, 
measuring  sixteen  feet  seven  inches  by 
ten  feet  three  inches 

sale,  became  the  lounging  places  for  fo| 
and  belles,  for  Queen  Mary  and  her  coui 
and  for  the  gay  world  generally.  Tl 
furore  increased  year  by  year  until  bot 
Chinamania  and  chintzmania  wei 
rampant. 

Lacquer  also  caught  the  fancy  of  th 
day.  Beautiful  cabinets,  commodes,  ta 
clock  cases,  and  other  pieces  large  an> 
small,  were  imported  from  the  Orient 
Rooms  glowed  with  vermilion  and  gold 
green  and  gold,  and  black  and  gold.  De 
mand  being  greater  than  the  supply,  th< 
Dutch   produced   clever  imitations,  anc 
the   French   family  of   Martin  createt 
their   incomparable  varnish,   the  verni: 
Martin,  which  beautified  entire  rooms 
furniture,  and  sedan  chairs,  besides  such 
delicate  articles  as  snuff-boxes,  fans,  etc. 
A  great  deal  of  cheaper  painted  and 
japanned  ware  was  produced  in  England, 
which   we   find   mentioned   so  often  in 
American  inventories,  and  which  is  recom- 
mended by  Heppelwhite 
and  other  cabinetmakers. 
At  a  later  date,  it  was 
made  also  in  our  country. 

Oriental  taste  contin- 
ued during  the  succeed- 
ing short  reign  of  Queen 
Anne;  and  on  the  border- 
land from  Queen  Anne 
into  the  reign  of  George 
I    we   see  Anglo-Dutch 


Chinese  Chippendale  chair, 
with  feet  scrolled  inward  in 
Oriental  style.  In  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art 


The  Bernheimer  d i  n  i  n  g 
room  shows  a  clever  adapta- 
tion of  Oriental  decoration 
to  modern  Occidental  needs 


A  agio-Dutch  chair  with  splat 
outline  like  the  Chinesevases 
on  page  45.  In  the  Metro- 
politan   Museum    of  Art 
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turn  re  beginning  to  triumph  over 
trie  I  Stuart-Louis  XIV-Daniel  Marot 
rvpt  \  better  name  for  it  than  Anglo- 
|)ui  would  be  "Dutch-Chinese."  Even 
thos  slightly  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acte  -tics  of  Chinese  art  cannot  fail  to 
see  the  springing  cabriole  leg,  in  the 
ball  id-claw  foot  (the  dragon  clasping  a 
pea  so  the  Chinese  tell  us),  and  in  the 
cent  l  panel,  or  splat,  of  the  open-back 
cha  shaped  like  the  typical  Chinese  jar, 
the  hinese  lines  and  curves.  Chinese 
ins  ttion  is  written  all  over  the  furniture 
of  period;  and  if  we  follow  the  evo- 
|ut  of  the  furniture  from  1720  to  1770 
1st  note  that  the  Chinese  influence 
sti  thens  and  that  the  designers  play 
nit  and  more  freely  with  Oriental 
mc  s  as  they  carve  pagodas,  mandarins, 
un  ellas,  turned-up  roofs,  dripping- 
u      and  fretwork  in  profusion. 

e  Oriental  craze  was  longer  in  reach- 
)aris  than   London;   but  when  it 
d  the  French  made  up  for  lost  time, 
cs  transmuted  the  lines,  motifs,  and 
ul  fancies  into  a  novel,  original,  and 
ning    style,    retaining    a  delicate 
r  of  Chinese  rather  than  making  a 
sh   copy.   To   these   delicious  and 
ful   fantasies   of  Watteau,  Huet, 
ment,  Gillot,  Cressent,  and  many 
rs  the  name  of  "chinoiserie"  was 
1.  Every  article  in  use  from  tapestry 
Uver  throughout  the  long  reign  of 
s  XV  was  made  an  excuse  for  the 
bition  of  its  radiant  and  charming 
ty.  Chinoiserie  reigned  supreme;  it 
at  its  liveliest  under  the  Regency, 
n  the  curves  were  delicate,  and  it 
disappeared  when  the  more  chaste 
-classic  of  Louis  XVI  became  fashion- 
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hinoiserie  crossed  the  Channel;  but 
i  lough  it  was  interestingly,  and  often 
utifully,  expressed,  there  were  no  such 
cate  and  gifted   artists   among  the 
jlish  as  Watteau,  Huet,  Pillement,  and 
ir  confreres.  However,  we  find  chinoi- 
e  inspiring  the  superlative  silversmith, 
ul  Lamerie,  the  makers 
hintz,  designers  of  book- 
ites,  painters  in  the 
rcelain  works,  and  the 
rk  of  the  cabinetmakers 
d  their  designers.  Chip- 
ndale's  "Gentleman  and 
ibinet-maker's  Director" 
754)  contains  much  furni- 
re  that  now  goes  by  the 
ime  of  "Chinese  Chippen- 
de."  Because  the  plates 
r  these  were  engraved  by 
[.  Darly  in  Paris,  there  is 
plausible  theory  that 
'arly  was  the  originator 
Chinese  Chippendale, 
.ny  one  who  looks  through 
ie  English  furniture  books  contemporary 
ith  Chippendale — by  Ince  and  Mayhew, 
>y  Thomas  Johnson,  by  William  Half- 
)enny,    and    by    Edwards    and  Darly 
Chippendale's   Darly) — will   be  aston- 
shed  to  see  Chinese  furniture  that  differs 
ery  little  from  Chippendale's  and  with 


Early  plate  from  Meissen 
(Dresden)  with  Chinese  dec- 
oration. In  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art 


the  same  fretwork,  mandarins,  pagodas, 
dripping-water,  bells,  etc. 

The  Chinese  fad  in  England  has  often 
been  attributed  to  Sir  William  Chambers, 
but  chinoiserie  had  long  been  rampant. 
Sir  William  distinctly  says  in  the  preface 
to  the  book  of  designs  which  he  made 
in  Canton,  "My  object  was  to  correct 
the  absurdities  that  are  daily 
produced,  hoping  that  my 
designs  may  be  of  some  use 
in  putting  a  stop  to  the 
extraordinary  fancies  that 
daily  appear  under  tin-  name 
of  China." 

rhe  taste  came  to  America 
very  early.  John  Hancock  of 
Boston  sent  to  London  in 
1736  for  paper-hangings  for 
one  of  the  rooms  in  his  new 
house,  prefacing  his  order 
with  the  information  that 
three  or  four  years  previously 
a  friend  had  a  hanging  like 
the  sample  he  is  enclosing,  and 
adding:  "If  they  can  make 
it  more  beautiful  by  adding 
more  birds  flying  here  and 
there  with  some  landskips  at 
the  bottom  I  should  like  it 
well.  Let  the  ground  be  the 
same  color  as  the  pattern. 
At  top  and  bottom  was  a 
narrow  border  of  about  two 
inches  wide,  which  I  would 
have  to  mine.  In  the  other 
part  of  these  hangings  are 
great  variety  of  birds,  pea- 
cocks, macaws,  squirrels,  monkeys,  fruit, 
and  flowers." 

The  chintzmania,  which  had  progressed 
side  by  side  with  the  Chinamania,  created 
a  demand  for  wallpaper  of  chintz  patterns, 
and  the  above  letter  from  John  Hancock 
proves  how  early  rich  Americans  followed 
the  latest  fashions,  even  if  it  took  trouble 
to  import  them. 

The  Dutch,  being  the  first  to  get  the 
craze  for  Chinese  porcelains,  were  natu- 
rally the  first  to  imitate 
them.  Early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  many  pot- 
teries in  Delft  and  in  other 
towns  were  sending  out  un- 
der the  generic  name  of 
Delft  splendid  imitations 
of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
porcelain,  although  on  a 
soft  body,  or  paste,  unlike 
the  hard  Chinese  kaolin.  In 
1709,  however,  Bottcher,  a 
German,  discovered  a  way 
to  make  hard  paste,  and  in 
his  factory  at  Meissen 
(near  Dresden)  such  excel- 
lent imitations  of  Oriental 
porcelain  were  turned  out 
that  Europe  was  no  longer  dependent  upon 
Far  Eastern  importations.  Factories  soon 
sprung  up  in  France  and  England,  where 
the  wares  (usually  soft  paste)  were  deco- 
rated with  designs  inspired  by  China  or 
Japan. 

Porcelain  and  pottery  came  very  early 


An  English  clock  in  a 
blue  lacquer  case  with 
chinoiserie  design.  Made 
by  William  Hill,  London 
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to  this  country.  New  Amsterdam  at  an 
early  date  received  Delft  and  Oriental 
products  from  old  Amsterdam;  and  .is 
soon  as  the  English  works  of  Bow,  Chel- 
sea, Derby,  Worcester,  and  Staffordshire 
were  in  full  swing  their  products  were 
exported  to  the  colonies  in  great  quantity. 
We  have  here,  for  example,  several  hand- 
some  pieces  that  belonged 
to  George    Washington  ar 
Mount  Vernon.  The  covered 
jars  (page  45)  show  a  Chinese 
version  of  the  Willow  pattern. 
I  he  large  platter  is  English 
and  a  splendid  example  of 
chinoiserie. 

Until  the  Revolutionary 
War  people  continued  to  fur- 
nish their  homes  in  the  style 
that  we  now  classify  as  "Chip- 
pendale," with  a  very  consid- 
erable amount  of  porcelain  for 
ornament,  not  realizing  in  the 
least  that  they  were  basking 
underthe  sunshine  ofOriental 
art,  for  every  curve  that  met 
their  eyes  on  the  furniture  and 
every  decoration  of  willow 
tree,  peach  tree,  hawthorn 
bough,  puffy  blossoms,  fantas- 
tic birds,  grotesque  dragons, 
chubby  children,  smiling  la- 
dies, and  portly  mandarins 
on  jar,  plate,  dish,  tea-pot 
and  tea-cup,  had  come 
from  that  far-away  land 
that  Christopher  Columbus 
set  out  to  find  beyond 
the  western  sea. 

Another  source  of  Oriental  influence 
was  India,  which  had  preceded  China 
with  French  designers,  but  which  did  not 
make  much  impression  with  the  Dutch 
or  the  English.  The  interest  in  India 
seems  to  have  captured  Paris  after  Taver- 
nier,  the  jeweler,  made  his  voyages  to 
India  and  Persia  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  contact  touched  popular  fancy, 
and  the  Persian,  the  Hindu,  and  the  Turk 
often  appeared  in  court  ballets.  Moliere, 
for  example,  introduced  in  "  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme"  an  Eastern  ballet,  but  it 
is  a  brave  person  who  would  dare  to  say, 
from  the  delightful  jargon  that  Moliere 
invented,  whether  it  is  Chinese,  Persian, 
Turkish,  or  Hindu! 

The  decorative  art  of  the  day  was  also 
greatly  influenced  by  Persian  and  Indian 
themes,  as  may  be  noted  in  the  fantastic 
arabesques  of  Jean  Berain  whose  designs 
appear  in  numerous  examples  of  Gobelin 
tapestry.  Indian  designs  and  motifs,  how- 
ever, obtained  no  such  hold  upon  decora- 
tors as  did  the  Chinese;  the  mandarin's 
hat  was  always  more  fascinating  than  the 
Hindu's  turban,  and  the  pagoda,  with  its 
turned-up  roof,  had  a  greater  appeal  than 
the  Indian  temple.  Of  course,  the  source 
of  chintzmania  was  India. 

From  the  day  that  chinoiserie  caught 
the  popular  fancy,  Oriental  art  was  the 
controlling  influence  in  Europe  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years. 
(  To  be  continued) 
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Papa's 
reunion 
Suit. 


''Remember,  Ma, 
you  picked  him 
out- 1  didn't!" 


THE    EDITOR    LOOKS  ABOUT 

Motley 


JUST  what  is  it,  we  wonder,  that 
prompts  most  mortals  to  a  love  for 
fancy  dress?  Just  what  urges  ordin- 
arily commonplace  men  and  women  to 
go  into  ecstasies  at  the  thoughts  of 
dressing  in  motley?  Is  it  because  man's 
everyday  clothes  are  drear  and  drab? 
No,  because  the  ladies  like  to  dress  up 
even  more  than  the  men,  and  their  every- 
day raiment  is  far  from  drab.  Is  it  a  throw- 
back to  medieval  days  when  garments 
of  both  sexes  were  gay  and  giddy?  Who 
knows?  But  whatever  it  is,  it  is  an  effect- 
ive urge.  It  must  be  effective  to  cause 
thousands  of  members  of  our  large  fra- 
ternal orders  to  don  silly  looking  fezzes 
and  other  quaint  paraphernalia  at  their 
meetings.  No  doubt  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
received  a  good  deal  of  impetus  from  the 
fact  that  it  called  for  a  uniform,  even 
though  that  uniform  consisted  largely  of 
a  sheet  that  sold  for  ten  dollars  or  less. 
Maybe  it  is  because  motley  implies  a 
sense  of  freedom.  Costume  parties  are 
generally  more  unrestrained  and  hilarious 
than  other  parties  where  conventional 
dress  clothes  are  worn. 

Oddly  enough,  this  love  for  uniform  and 
fancy  dress  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  democratic  principles  of  our  nation. 
Witness  the  severe  formal  evening  dress 


"Yes.deav, 
it  is  very 
becoming 
to  you.0 


of  our  ambassadors  and  ministers  at 
foreign  court  functions  which  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  gay  uniforms  and  trap- 
pings of  the  other  powers.  Alexander 
Moore,  our  former  ambassador  to  Spain, 
tells  of  one  brilliant  function  in  the  Royal 
Palace  at  Madrid  when  their  Majesties 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  entertained 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy.  It  was  a 
truly  brilliant  spectacle  and  one's  eye- 
sight was  fairly  dazzled  by  the  splendor 
of  the  jewels  and  the  uniforms  of  the 
guests.  Alone  the  American  ambassador 


stood  out,  a  figure  in  solemn  black. 
During  the  course  of  the  evening  the 
Queen  asked  the  American  ambassador 
if  he  did  not  think  the  spectacle  a  gor- 
geous one.  Mr.  Moore  assented  readily 
but  added  that  there  were  two  men  who 
didn't  seem  to  fit  into  the  picture  at  all, 
in  fact  would  be  more  in  place  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall.  Perturbed,  the  Queen  hastily 
inquired  who  the  two  offenders  might  be. 
"One  is  the  King  of  Italy,"  dryly  re- 
marked the  American  ambassador,  "who 
is  dressed  like  a  chauffeur  (the  Italian 
uniform  is  strangely  like  a  chauffeur's 
livery)  and  the  other  is  myself,  who  is 
dressed  like  a  head  waiter." 

The  love  for  masquerade  seems  to  be  on 
the  increase  rather  than  on  the  wane.  Each 
year  the  Beaux  Arts  Institute  gives  a 
great  ball  in  New  York.  Thousands  of 
dollars  are  spent  on  costumes  and  no  one 
is  admitted  on  the  floor  who  is  not  in 
costume  appropriate  to  the  period  se- 
lected. Yet  the  crowd  seeking  admittance 
was  so  great  last  year  that  the  police  had 
difficulty  in  controlling  it  and  many  were 
turned  away  for  lack  of  space. 

Speaking  of  costumes,  have  you  ever 
attended  a  college  reunion?  If  not,  you 
have  yet  to  realize  what  costuming  really 
is.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  Paterfamilias 
begins  to  assume  an  absent-minded  air. 
His  eye  takes  to  roving  and  has  a  far-off 
vacant  look.  The  experienced  wife  is  not 
unduly  alarmed.  She  knows  the  symp- 
toms. Father's  mind  is  turning  back  to 
good  old  days  at  Umpty  Umph  Univer- 
sity. Already  he  can  see  the  good  old 
crowd  foregathering  for  its  'steenth 
reunion.  He  can  hear  the  good  old  chorus 
raised  once  again  and  he  can  see  himself 
in  the  vanguard  of  the  parade  proudly 
bearing  the  standard  that  proclaims  to  a 
waiting  world  why  Oughty  Ought  is  the 
greatest  class  Umpty  Umph  ever  had. 

And  why  shouldn't  he  day  dream  a  bit? 
For  months  now  his  mail  has  consisted 
largely  of  appeals  to  make  this  the  great- 
est reunion  ever,  supplemented  by  dis- 
creet suggestions  as  to  a  small  check  to 
assure  the  reunion's  success.  He  has 
already  sent  in  his  measurements  for  his 
costume,  which  it  is  said  will  be  a  great 
surprise.  And  when  he  gets  it  it  generally 
is.  For  somehow  they  must  have  mixed 


him  up  with  the  class  baby.  Well  anyway, 
the  trousers  will  make  a  nice  necktie. 

The  great  day  arrives  and  he  finds  him- 
self back  in  dear  old  Umpty  Umph  with 
the  world  forgotten  for  the  next  few  days. 
Everyone  it  seems  is  in  costume.  There 
are  pirates  and  Eskimos,  sailors  and 
toreadors,  old,  old  men  in  striped  blazers 
carrying  Japanese  parasols  and  young, 
young  men  as  sheiks  carrying  transparen- 


""Valtah,  pleece  to 
gedt  me  mm 
caviar  unt  rum v 
toot'picks,  unt  - 

mek  idt 

schnappy! 
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cies  having  all  sorts  of  humorous  slogans 
such  as  "Four  out  of  five  have  it  and  the 
fifth  knows  where  to  get  it "  or  "Billy  Sun- 
day saved  300  girls.  Who  for?"  Apaches 
stroll  along  with  sailors,  and  hundreds 
of  small  children  costumed  in  miniature 
are  dragged  mercilessly  along  by  their 
progenitors.  The  costumes  at  first  are 
gay  and  dapper,  but  after  two  or  three 
days  of  continuous  use,  not  to  mention 
having  in  many  cases  been  slept  in,  they 
lose  much  of  their  jauntiness.  Mustard 
from  hastily  consumed  hot  dogs  does  not 
help  things,  and  the  last  straw  comes 
when  a  sudden  thunderstorm  drenches 
the  mummers.  Even  then  they  won't 
relinquish  the  costumes.  A  reunion 
wouldn't  be  a  reunion  without  costumes. 
And  it  is  not  until  he  is  climbing  aboard 
the  train  homeward  bound,  completely 
tired  in  mind  and  body,  that  Paterfamilias 
will  relinquish  his  giddy  apparel. 

At  that,  from  time  to  time  during  the 
coming  month,  he  will  furtively  try  on 
the  coat  or  the  hat,  or  possibly  the  whole 
suit,  just  to  show  Junior  how  Dad  looked 
in  the  big  parade.  Right  then  and  there 
Junior  catches  the  germ.  "Costumitis" 
has  him  in  its  grip  and  when  he  grows  to 
manhood  he'll  be  ripe  to  join  every 
organization  that  sports  a  gaudy  uniform. 

Oh  well,  we  suppose  a  love  for  motley  is 
harmless  at  least,  and  as  a  nation  we  must 
work  off  our  surplus  energy  somehow. 
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PHU10GRAPHS   BY  M.   E.  HEWITT 

A  particularly  pleasing  sense  of  hospitality  and  livability  fully  placed  to  bring  overhead  sunshine  through  their 

is  given  the  spacious  entrance  hall  by  the  warm  tones  of  leaded  panes,  the  lower  windows  being  hung  with  em- 

the  carved  oak  galleries,  beamed  ceilings,  and  court  cup-  broidered  Elizabethan  linens  in  dull  tones  of  red,  yellow 

boards  as  well  as  by  the  richly  colored  Oriental  rugs  and  and  green.  The  unusual  chandelier,  complementing  the 

needlepoint  on  the  antique  chairs.  The  windows  are  care-  torchere  beside  the  fireplace,  was  brought  from  England 
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In  the  dining  room,  with  its  paneled  oak  ceiling,  the  win- 
dows hold  stained  glass  brought  from  Hever  Castle  in 
England,  and  across  from  them  in  fine  balance  is  a  large 
Gothic  fireplace.  Gothic  tapestries  near  the  carved  oak 
entrayice  door  lend  color  to  the  room,  as  do  the  red  bro- 
cade window  hangings.  Several  large  Elizabethan  tables 
and  cupboards  in  deep  brown  oak  add  dignity  and  beauty 


Below.  At  the  right  end  of  the  entrance  hall  three  steps  lead  to 
the  morning  room  where  comfort  is  the  keynote  and  which 
is  the  most  homelike  room  in  the  house.  Casement  windows 
have  pale  yellow  silk  glass  curtains  that  bring  a  sunny 
note  to  the  room,  their  over-hangings  of  red  brocade  warm- 
ing the  dark  oak  of  the  walls.  Another  view  of  the  room  is 
shown  on  page  53 
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The  whole  house  is  of  pure  Tudor  design  and 
inspiration  with  the  exception  of  the  gay  little 
French  room  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  entrance 
hall.  Here,  walls  and  curtains  are  of  a  pale 
canary  yellow  with  touches  of  green 


A  glimpse  of  the  great  living 
room,  showing  one  of  two 
genuine  V an  Dycks  {from  the 
collection  of  the  Marquis  Cae- 
tonnio  of  Genoa)  that  hang  on 
either  side  of  the  carved  oak 
doorway.  Below  them  low  book- 
cases range  around  the  room 
to  add  a  fine  note  of  livability 


View  from  the  gallery  into  the 
book-lined  card  room.  Cover- 
ing the  entire  floor  is  a  gray- 
green  chenille  carpet,  in  pleas- 
ing contrast  with  the  dull  red 
brocatelle  hangings  at  thecase- 
mentwindows.  Largechairsin 
needlepoint  and  a  Queen  Anne 
desk  add  homelike  charm 
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A  friendly  grouping  at  one  side  of  the  living 
room  around  the  fine  old  mantel  and  fireplace 
brought  from  Normandy,  its  carefully  designed 
screen  being  by  Yellin  and  the  couches  themselves, 
upholstered  in  dull  green  and  red  brocades, 
having  been  brought  from  England 


The  beauty  and  charm  of 
Tudor  architecture  is  exem- 
plified in  this  impressive 
room  known  as  "the  gal- 
lery." On  two  sides  of  the 
room,  the  curved  oak  ceiling 
joins  the  sturdy  arches  of 
a  long  minstrel  gallery 


Rising  in  a  graceful  curve 
from  the  arched  passage 
between  the  entrance  hall  and 
rear  gallery,  the  stone  stair- 
way is  concealed  behind  carved 
oak  arches  and  overhanging 
balcony.  A  large  Gobelin 
tapestry  warms  the  left  wall 
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Above.  The  mellow  atmosphere  of  an  English 
room  centuries  old  pervades  the  magnificently 
proportioned  living  room.  Here  are  gathered 
rugs  from  Persia,  cut  velvets  from  Genoa, 
needlepoint  upholstery,  William  and  Mary 
chairs,  Elizabethan  tables  from  England — 
a  harmonious,  restful  picture 


The  richly  carved  mantel  in  the  morning  room. 
The  entire  walls  of  this  room  (another  view  on 
page  50)  are  in  small  panels  of  English  oak, 
making  a  rich  background  for  the  furniture 
in  deep  reds,  greens,  and  needlepoint.  The 
all-over  carpet  is  of  a  plain  gray-green  that 
contrasts  restfully  with  the  furniture 
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Above.  These  candlesticks  and  candelabrum  by  Kai 
Fysker,  strikingly  beautiful  in  their  simple  design, 
have  been  acquired  by  the  Grassimuseum  at  Leipsic 


Right.  The  silver  of 
Georg  Jensen  is 
notable  for  the  deli- 
cacy of  its  natural- 
istic design 


Left.  That  the  silversmith's  craft  meets  a  definite 
artistic  need  is  shown  in  this  graceful  compote  by 
Jensen,  now  owned  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum 


Left.  Fruit  bowl  by 
Johan  Rohde,  who 
is  internationally 
famous  as  painter 
and  as  silversmith 
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Above.  Flowers  and  fruits 
were  the  inspiration  for 
this  exquisite  candlestick 
of  severely  simple  design 


Right.  Like  an  opening 
flower — a  massive  silver 
bowl  by  H.  Bindesbbll, 
owned  by  the  Museum  of 
Decorative  Arts,  Copen- 
hagen 


HAND-WROUGHT 
S I L  V  E  R 

SHOWN   AT   THE  RECENT 
EXHIBITION  OF 

DANISH  APPLIED  ARTS 

AT    THE    BROOKLYN  MUSEUM 


Above.  Serviceability  and 
delicacy  are  expressed  in 
this  piece  of  silver  from 
the  beautiful  display  of 
A.  Mich  else  n 
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Painted  on  a  background  of  silver \this  screen  in  the  Chinese 
manner  is  one  of  the  loveliest  shown  by  Maud  Earl  in 
her  recent  exhibition  in  New  York 


I n  strong  contrast  to  the  silver  screen  at  the  left,  Miss  Earl 
has  depicted  here  a  flight  of  migrant  ducks  on  the  seashore 
against  a  background  of  gold 


The  Spirit  of  the  Screen 

by    MRS.    JADE  WILSON 


iCREENS  to-day  are  of  enormous 
importance  in  decoration.  We  have 
learned  to  use  them  with  a  flair  and 
an  imagination  and  a  discretion  which  are 
altogether  charming.  An  allure  is  added 
to  the  most  prosaic  arrangement  some- 
times by  the  judicious  use  of  a  screen,  and 
an  air  of  mystery  and  suggestion  of  the 
unexpected  is  given.  I  remember  a  room 
decorated  by  Mary  Emott  Buel  which 
was  so  full  of  beauty  and  grace  and  charm 
that  it  left  you  almost  breathless  with 
the  sudden  loveliness  of  it  as  you  came  in, 
but  you  got  the  whole  effect  too  quickly, 
taking  it  all  in  at  once.  Very  cleverly 
she  added  to  the  left,  immediately  as  you 
entered,  a  rare  old  screen  done  in  grisaille, 
which  concealed  that  whole  side  of  the 
room  with  its  lovely  Chesterfield  and 
flanking  bookcases,  lamps,  etc.,  adding  an 
air  of  something  reserved  which  made 
the  room  doubly  attractive. 

Decorators  are  now  trying  to  render  the 
screen  more  tonal  with  the  background. 
The  old  screens  with  their  soft  faded 
colors  are  lovely  for  this  reason.  Most 
of  the  old  Chinese  screens,  however,  are 
being  used  as  decorations  on  the  wall,  as 
panels,  etc.,  which  is  the  sensible  thing, 
for  they  are  fragile  in  construction  and 
were  never  intended  to  stand  the  use  and 
abuse  to  which  our  modern  way  of  living 
subjects  them. 

Maud  Earl,  who  has  been  working 
extensively  with  some  of  the  leading 
architects  in  designing  complete  sets  of 
decorative  paneling  or  panels  (which  are 
framed  and  hung  as  paintings  would  be), 


has,  in  making  screens  to  complete  and 
carry  out  her  rooms,  developed  some 
ideas  about  them  which  are  extremely 
interesting.  Her  idea  is  that  the  screen, 
being  a  thing  of  utility,  should  also  be  a 


The  brilliant  coloring  of  those  odd 
birds,  the  toucans,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
orchids,  makes  this  screen  by  Maud 
Earl  a  delightful  decorative  possibility 

decorative  asset  to  the  scheme  of  the 
room,  and  should  melt  into  the  back- 
ground generally,  thus  giving  a  sense  of 
space  and  rest  as  well  as  of  beauty.  So 
many  screens  are  just  another  object  in  a 
room,  which  often  seem  to  hit  one  in  the 
eye,  so  to  speak. 

Recently,  for  instance,  a  screen  was 
needed  for  a  dining  room  which  was  done 


in  canary  yellow.  Miss  Earl  had  a  panel 
made  up  of  a  special  board  she  uses,  in 
the  same  shade  as  the  walls,  and  painted 
on  it  the  most  amazingly  lovely  deco- 
ration consisting  of  great  branches  of  a 
pine  tree  in  the  right  foreground  on  which 
a  golden  pheasant  is  standing  ready 
poised  to  take  off  in  pursuit  of  his  mate 
who  has  just  taken  wing  to  join  the  birds 
in  flight  against  a  far  soft  distance  reach- 
ing across  the  water  into  the  horizon. 
Below,  making  a  base  of  a  great  steady 
depth,  one  looks  down,  into,  and  across 
the  marching  tops  of  miles  of  soft  gray- 
green  pine  tree  tops.  The  whole  scheme  is 
a  harmony  in  golds  and  browns  and  greens 
against  a  background  of  canary  yellow, 
melting  into  the  room  and,  in  the  most 
lovely  and  decorative  way,  concealing  an 
impossible  door,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
draws  the  whole  room  together — walls, 
curtains,  rug,  lamps,  and  furniture — 
blending  it  to  this  singing  note  of  color  in 
a  very  high  key,  which  would  have  been 
impossible  to  obtain  if  the  screen  had  not 
been  painted  with  all  this  in  mind. 

The  reverse  of  this  screen  is  equally 
lovely — just  the  great  shaggy  weather- 
scarred  top  of  this  same  ancient  pine 
looking  down  in  lonely  splendor  over  the 
distant  miles  of  forest  against  the  same 
canary  horizon. 

The  screens  are  framed  in  the  famous 
heavy  solid  "Maud  Earl  molding,"  in  this 
case  done  in  gold  leaf,  rubbed  down  to  the 
desired  patina,  and  affording  a  solidity 
and  weight  to  the  screen  which  makes  for 
one  of  its  joys,  as  it  "stays  put." 


COURTESY  OF  ALFRED  ELY,  ESQ. 

The  suggestion  of  distance  is  a  charming  characteristic  Francis  Burr,  working  in  gesso,  has  created  a  fascinat- 

of  all  of  Miss  Earl's  screens.  For  the  living  room  in  a  ing  medieval  fantasy  for  a  screen.  The  gay  colors  as  well 

country  house  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  this  as  the  unusual  medium  in  which  the  design  is  wrought 

"Pheasants  on  a  Pine  Bough"  design  make  this  screen  a  notable  one 


This  screen,  if  I  remember  correctly,  was 
done  to  complete  a  scheme  of  paneling  for 
the  shooting  lodge  of  Clarence  Mackay, 
Esq.,  at  Gardiner's  Island. 

With  the  increasing  change  in  our 
way  of  living,  the  general  move  to  apart- 
ments from  the  large  house,  we  have  all 
unconsciously  brought  the  screen  back 
to  one  of  its  original  uses — the  partition- 
ing of  a  room. 

In  one  studio  apartment  that  I  know, 
a  kitchenette  is  concealed  by  a  strikingly 
high  gorgeously  decorated  screen  of  black 
lacquer,  which  at  first  seems  to  be  a  series 
of  wall  panels;  but  the  maid  moved  it  out 
to  cut  off  a  large  part  of  the  room,  and 
disappearing  behind  it  entered  into  t lie 
depths  of  the  concealed  and  unsuspected 
kitchenette,  only  to  reappear  in  a  short 
time,  and  moving  the  screen  back  almost 
to  its  original  position  disclosed  a  dinner 


table  set  and  ready  for  six — a  theatre 
party  which  had  come  up  from  the 
country  for  the  night. 

By  the  judicious  use  of  a  flaming  bit  of 
color  in  a  screen,  many  a  room  is  saved 
from  the  shipwreck  of  monotony;  again, 
a  screen  may  be  used  to  break  up  the 
sameness  of  a  long  wall  surface  or  to  give 
privacy  to  the  living  room  and  dining 
room  combination,  which  is  the  usual 
arrangement  in  the  small  apartment  or 
country  home  these  days. 

Recently  I  saw  an  ancient  barn  which 
had  been  totally  torn  from  its  past  of  hay 
and  horses  and  remodeled  into  an  amaz- 
ingly lovely  Italian  villa.  The  living  room 
ceiling  was  carried  to  the  whole  height  of 
the  roof,  the  great  beams  and  rafters  being 
left  exposed  and  waxed  to  a  rich  brown. 
The  living  room  was  at  one  end  of  the 
building,  with  a  great  fireplace  in  the 


gable  end.  The  dining  room  at  the  op- 
posite end  was  separated  from  the  living 
room  by  a  drop  of  two  feet,  guarded 
by  an  exceedingly  beautiful  wrought-iron 
rail.  Just  the  correct  break  and  note  of 
privacy  was  given  by  a  high  red  lacquer 
screen  against  the  right  wall  and  back  of 
the  piano,  with  the  reverse  done  in  gold 
leaf,  ancient  and  mellow,  which  carried 
the  color  scheme  of  the  dining  room,  and 
incidentally  concealed  the  bar,  which  was 
done  in  an  amusing  manner. 

If  cleverly  placed,  a  screen  enlarges  a 
small  room  with  its  suggestion  of  depth 
and  space  beyond,  or  it  can  be  made  to 
cut  up  the  larger  room  into  little  sanc- 
tuaries of  privacy,  making  interesting  and 
attractive  arrangements  in  combination 
with  a  piano,  or  a  sofa  and  table  with  its 
accompanying  lamp  and  paraphernalia 
for  smoking,  reading,  etc. 


y.  wi'. 


Exotic  in  coloring  and  execution  as  well  as  in 
conception,  this  screen  by  Roy  MacNichol,  which 
he  calls  "Paradise,"  would  prove  a  focal  point 
in  almost  any  decorative  scheme 


Reginald  Bolles  painted  this  lovely  flower  screen, 
with  peonies  in  full  color  against  a  background 
of  gold.  The  reverse  side  of  the  screen  is  equally 
beautiful,  with  tropical  birds  instead  of  flowers 
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^HE  very  earliest  mirrors  were  far 
from  flattering  in  their  reflections, 
for  they  consisted  of  a  simple  well- 
polished  piece  of  metal,  and  in  this  form 
they  existed  for  countless  generations. 
It  is  odd  to  note  that  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  look- 
ing-glass given  a  place  of  any  importance 
whatever  in  the  home,  and  even  a  century 
later  they  were  selling  in 
the  American  colonies  for 
anywhere  from  forty  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
This  price  was  prohibitive 
enough  to  keep  them  out 
of  all  homes  but  those  of 
the  wealthy. 

One  of  the  earliest  mirror 
enterprises  in  England  was 
established  in  London  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  George  II 
and  known  as  Vauxhall. 
Th  is  businesswasowned  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  imported 
Venetian  glassmakers  to  supervise  it. 
The  reflecting  quality  of  the  Vauxhall 
glasses  was  obtained  by  a  sheet  of  tinfoil 
thinly  coated  with  mercury  and  stuck  to 
the  glass  by  pressure.  All  of  these  mirrors 
were  beveled,  but  the  glass,  about  half 
the  thickness  of  that  which  we  use  to- 
day, did  not  permit  a  deep  beveling. 

Nearly  all  of  the  mirrors  that  we  find 
in  the  American  colonies  prior  to  1750  con- 
tained imported  glass  and  most  of  it  was 
Vauxhall.  Other  mirrors  were  imported 
from  Italy,  or  brought  in  as  gifts  by 
travelers  and  sailors,  although  we  find 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  make 
mirrors  locally,  notably  in  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey.  The 
Italian  mirrors  are  easily  distinguished, 
as  their  frames  were  ornate,  made  of  olive 
wood  in  an  ovolo  molding  that  was  often 
gilded  or  painted.  The  English  mirrors 


were  square  in  shape  and  veneered  in 
small  cross-sections  in  olive  wood  or  wal- 
nut upon  a  walnut  base.  The  molding  is 
characteristic,  with  a  narrow  ovolo  at  the 
outer  and  inner  edges  and  a  broad  mold- 
ing between.  The  top  extended  above  the 
frame  in  a  half  circle  and  was  ornamented 
with  exquisite  marquetry  or  with  seaweed 
fret  cutting. 


Typical  jig-saw  mirrors,  a 
type  which  persisted  in 
America  in  various  forms  and 
sizes  for  more  than  a  century 


Due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible 
at  the  time  to  make  a  piece  of  mirror 
larger  than  forty-five  inches  in  its  great- 
est dimension,  we  find  the  earliest  glasses 
small  in  size.  For  many  years  they  remain 
square  in  shape. 

Just  when  and  where  the  first  mirror 
glass  was  made  in  this  country  is  problem- 
atical.   I  have  in  my  collection  a  rather 


lengthy  though  simple  set  of  directions  for 
making  glass  in  the  home,  which  leads  me 
to  believe  that  a  great  part  of  the  glass 
that  we  find  in  the  locally  made  mirrors 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  made,  as 
was  everything  else,  in  the  home,  by  home 
methods.  Vauxhall  mirror  was  costly  and 
adorned  only  the  wealthiest  homes,  yet 
we  find  that  in  New  England  at  an  early 
date  there  were  mirrors 
consisting  of  a  simple  pine 
board  upon  which  a  piece  of 
mirror  is  held  by  a  small 
molding.  We  also  find 
records  of  glass  factories 
making  glass  to  be  used 
for  mirrors,  but  never  a 
record  of  anyone  who  did 
the  silvering,  prior  to  1739, 
when  George  Robinson  of 
Massachusetts  and  a  Mr. 
Burbeck  of  Boston  were 
both  employed  in  this  oc- 
cupation. I  believe,  when  we  consider  the 
crudeness  of  some  of  the  earliest  looking- 
glass,  that  we  are  justified  in  calling  it 
home-made,  and  certainly  the  frames  be- 
speak home  workmanship. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  find 
records  around  1650  of  mirrors  in  greater 
quantity  in  this  country  than  in  Eng- 
land. Inventories  mention  hazily  "walnut- 
tree  glass,"  "two  looking-glasses,"  and 
so  on. 

Around  1700  the  style  changes  to  a  tall, 
narrow  glass  with  a  slightly  molded, 
cross-banded  frame.  The  top  is  shaped 
with  cyma  and  ogee  curves,  mitered  at 
the  joinings,  as  was  the  frame  proper. 
In  some  examples  of  this  type  a  cresting 
is  carried  beyond  the  upper  edge  of  the 
frame  and  jigsawed.  Metal  brackets  for 
candles  were  often  affixed  to  the  frame 
and  occasionally  we  find  the  entire  frame 
gilded. 


A  gilt  mirror  Late  seventeenth  century  Ornate  Chippendale  mirror 
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The  jig-saw  mirror  persisted  in  America 
in  various  forms  and  sizes  for  more  than  a 
century.  The  cruder  farmhouse  pieces 
were  simply  constructed,  the  frame  being 
one  piece  of  wood,  jig-sawed  at  the  top 
and  bottom  or  at  only  the  top,  and  bound 
next  to  the  glass  by  a  narrow  molding. 
The  opening  was  grooved  at  the  back  to 
permit  the  glass  to  sink  partially  into  the 
frame,  while  the  molding  about  the  front 
of  the  opening  prevented  it  from  falling 
out.  The  back  was  then  sealed  with  small 
strips  of  wood  extending  over  the  opening 
on  each  side.  The  more  pretentious 
mirrors  of  this  type  were  constructed  in  a 
similar  fashion,  but  we  find  the  corners  of 
the  molding  rounded  and  the  inner  side 
of  the  frame  where  it  meets  the  glass  em- 
bellished with  narrow  gilded  bands.  The 
center  of  the  cresting  was  often  broken 
with  a  cut-out  circle  into  which  was 
set  a  gilded  gesso  eagle  or  three-plume 
motif. 

Between  1725  and  1745  was  introduced 
a  long,  low,  tripartite  glass  to  rest  on 
mantels,  the  frame  of  which  was  wood 
gilded,  or  ornamented  with  architectural 
details,  scrolled  or  plain.  The  joinings  of 
the  three  pieces  of  glass  were  covered  with 
a  molding.  These  mirrors  are  more  prop- 
erly classed  with  wall  mirrors  than  with 
the  hanging  variety,  and  seem  to  have 
been  more  common  in  the  great  manor 
houses  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  than  in 
New  England. 

During  this  period  the  first  dressing- 
glasses  were  produced.  Such  glasses  were 
attached  by  a  screw  to  turned  or  plain 
uprights,  which  ran  into  a  small  box  fitted 
with  several  small  drawers.  Many  of  these 
mirrors  were  veneered,  others  inlaid,  and 
we  can  find  a  few  examples  where  the 
actual  frame  of  the  glass  was  jig-sawed 
or  shaped,  similar  to  the  contemporary 
hanging  mirrors.  The  dressing-glass,  we 
gather  from  letters  and  wills,  was  a  popu- 
lar and  well-received  gift. 

About  1745  American  craftsmen  made  a 
rococo  gilt  mirror  that  so  closely  simu- 
lated the  Italian  mirrors  of  the  time  that 
only  by  minutely  detailed  examination 
can  we  discern  the  differences.  In  outline 
they  were  irregular,  though  still  retaining 
rectangular    shapes.    A    wooden  frame 


made  the  foundation  upon  which  a  restless 
arrangement  of  scrolls  and  foliage  was 
built  up  in  gesso — a  composition  plaster 
worked  on  a  wooden  or  bent  wire  foun- 
dation. The  irregular  shape  of  these 
mirrors  on  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer 
side  prevented  beveling. 

The  next  stage  of  development  gave  us 
probably  as  fine  a  mirror  as  any  that  our 
craftsmen  have  produced.  It  has  a  broken 
pediment  upon  an  architecturally  detailed 
architrave.  Below  the  top  is  a  molding 
with  projected  square  corners  that  carry 
down  the  sides  and  into  a  scrolled  bottom 
apron.  The  inner  edges  of  the  molding  are 
delicately  carved  and  gilded,  as  is  also  the 
narrow  molding  directly  adjacent  to  the 
glass.  The  architrave  is  carved  with  the 
egg-and-dart  or  other  architectural  mo- 
tifs, and  gilded.  The  scroll  of  the  broken 
arch  is  gilded  and  ends  in  a  small  rosette 
with  pendent  leaves,  at  times  also  gilded. 
A  gesso  fillet  is  suspended  from  the  corner 
of  the  square  molding  at  either  side. 
Below  the  pediment  may  or  may  not  be 
carved  and  gilded  ornaments.  In  the 
center  of  the  broken  arch  we  find  a  gilded 
urn,  a  shell,  an  eagle,  or  the  three  plumes 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  wealth  of 
delicate  carving  and  the  cautious  use  of 


gilt  against  a  beautiful  piece  of  cherry, 
walnut,  or  mahogany  veneer  give  a  beauty 
to  these  mirrors  that  is  unrivaled  by  any 
others,  and  warrants  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  particular  pieces  that  is  impossible 
here. 

During  the  middle  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  as  Wren  architecture  was 
introducing  a  new  spirit  into  the  interiors 
of  America  as  well  as  those  of  England,  we 
find  mirrors  becoming  an  integral  part  of 
wall  paneling  or  made  in  the  hanging 
variety,  with  refined  architectural  detail 
and  carving.  Actual  designs  from  the 
hands  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and 
Robert  Adam  are  known  to  have  existed 
and  for  many  years  to  have  been  widely 
copied  in  the  colonies  and  elsewhere. 

An  interesting  and  lovely  mirror  that 
seems  to  have  been  comparatively  com- 
mon during  the  latter  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  is  known  as  the  filigree 
looking-glass.  The  ornamentation  of  such 
mirrors  was  made  of  gesso  upon  a  wire 
foundation.  Rectangular  in  shape,  the 
molding  of  the  frame,  often  carved,  ran 
clear  around  the  glass.  At  the  crest  stood 
an  urn  from  which  extended  scrolls  of 
leafy  branches  and  flowers.  The  urn  was 
often  fluted  and  there  were  medallions 
and  rosettes  in  the  floral  scrolls. 

In  the  American  mirrors  fashioned 
after  Chippendale,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
master  craftsman  himself,  we  find  a  lack 
of  restraint  that  often  gives  a  quality  of 
ostentation.  Usually  of  gilt,  and  rococo  in 
their  treatment,  they  stand  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  more  severe  architectural 
styles  which  preceded  them.  "C"  curves 
in  prominence,  vases,  medallions,  scrolls, 
ribbons,  shells,  pheasants,  temples,  and 
fretwork  are  used  in  a  gamut  of  woods  and 
finishes.  Between  the  actual  frame  of  the 
mirror  and  the  glass  are  often  inserted 
smaller  pieces  of  mirror,  surrounded  with 
ornate  narrow  moldings  similar  to  the 
frame.  This  adds  to  the  feeling  of  deli- 
cacy that  predominates  throughout  this 
style  because  of  the  restless  arrangement 
of  detail,  the  extreme  narrowness  of  all 


Balboa  mirror  with  marble  frame 

visible  portions  of  the  frame,  and  the 
refinement  of  the  carving. 

A  more  common  type  of  Chippendale 
style  mirror  found  in  this  country  is  the 
jig-saw,  differing  from  all  others  of  the 
same  class  in  that  the  scrolls  employed 
curve  toward  the  outside  of  the  frame 
and  the  "C"  formed  thereby  always  faces 
the  glass. 

Toilet  mirrors  following  the  styles  of 
Chippendale,  Sheraton,  and  Heppelwhite 
become  shaped  and  the  supports  carved. 
In  some  instances  the  box  is  made  serpen- 
tine, blocked,  or  bomb'e  in  shape. 

The  tripartite  overmantel  mirror  was 
popular  with  this  school  of  designers. 
Acanthus  scrolls,  fretwork,  tropical  birds, 
and  Chinese  temples,  all  in  delicately 
wrought  gesso,  make  these  mirrors  genu- 
inely ornate. 

Another  mirror  found  in  many  New 
England  seaport  towns  is  commonly 
called,  and  with  no  apparent  logical 
reason,  "courting  mirror."  Problematical 
as  they  are,  they  seem  to  be  of  Chinese 
origin  and  may  have  first  been  brought 
here  by  sea  captains;  but  at  best  they 
remain  an  interesting  exotic  note  in  early 
furnishings.  Owing  to  the  abundant  use 
of  small  glass,  we  find  them  almost  with- 
out exception  fastened  with  removable 
pegs  into  a  small  flat  box,  and  in  this  box 
they  remained  when  hung  on  the  wall. 
Nearly  square  in  proportions  and  varying 
in  size  from  eight  by  ten  inches  to  twelve 
by  fourteen,  they  were  made  of  a  square 
of  mirror  completely  framed  with  half- 
inch  strips  of  painted  glass  of  various 
lengths.  These  small  pieces  were  glued 
to  the  backing  and  hemmed  in  on  either 
side  and  at  their  joinings  with  narrow 
strips  of  molding.  At  the  top  a  geometric 
shape  of  three  or  five  sides  formed  a  crest- 
ing for  the  mirror.  The  containing  box  did 
not  follow  this  shape  at  the  top,  but  re- 
mained rectangular.  Floral  or  geometric 
designs  of  varying  degrees  of  crudeness 
and  perfection  were  painted  upon  the 
back  of  the  border  glasses. 

Another  form  of  mirror  which  seems  to 


Simpler  jig-saw  type 


be  a  foreigner  in  America  and,  like  the 
courting  mirror,  found  usually  in  seaport 
towns,  is  the  balboa  or  "bilboa."  In  this 
instance  the  frame  is  made  entirely  of 
colored  marble.  On  the  sides  are  marble 
columns  with  gilded  finials  and  feet,  and 
at  the  top  a  large  medallion  or  urn  sup- 
ported by  gilded  scrolls  of  leaves  and 
flowers.  These  mirrors  supposedly  came 
from  Portugal. 

The  reversion  to  classical  simplicity 
through  the  French  mode,  directly  follow- 
ing the  American  Revolution,  caused  a 
great  change  in  the  mirrors  of  the  day. 
All  the  flowing  line  of  the  jig-saw  and  Chip- 
pendale glasses  is  replaced  with  severe, 
formal,  neo-classicism.  Black  and  gold 
predominate  over  wood  finishes  and  add 
to  the  formal  atmosphere.  Two  types 
stand  out  alone  in  this  period,  namely  the 
girandole  and  the  more  common  "taber- 
nacle" mirror. 

The  girandole  mirror  was  framed  in  a 
deep  molding  of  gilt  and  black.  The  fillet 
of  black  ran  next  to  the  glass  and  in  the 
hollow  deep  gilt  molding  the  supposedly 
symbolic  thirteen  balls  were  placed  at 
regular  intervals.  The  top  was  surmounted 
by  an  eagle,  flame,  or  dolphin.  In  some 
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cases  where  the  eagle  was  used,  strings  of 
prisms  wen  suspended  from  bis  beak 
and  carried  to  candle  sconces  that  were 
inserted  in  the  side  of  the  frame. 

The  tabernacle  mirror,  so  called  by  some 
authorities  and  dubbed  by  others  merely 
"Empire  mirror",  was  found  in  every 
home  about  the  time  of  the  War  of  1812. 
and  in  many  instances  bore  paintings 
depicting  great  naval  and  land  battles 
of  the  war.  The  frame  is  rectangular  with 
beveled  cornice  and  pilasters  superim- 
posed upon  the  sides.  A  third  or  less  of  the 
mirror  space  at  the  top  is  covered  with  a 
painting  on  glass  or  a  solid  piece  of  gilded 
wood  displaying  carved  fruit,  foliage,  or 
other  typical  Empire  motifs.  On  a  few 
rare  examples  the  eagle  and  thirteen 
stars  are  symbolically  painted  or  carved. 
In  the  early  and  sometimes  ungilded 
tabernacle  mirrors  small  acorns  are  set 
into  and  below  the  cornice.  Later,  gilded 
balls  replace  the  acorns.  The  pilasters  at 
the  sides  often  are  mere  strips  of  molding, 
at  other  times  classical  columns,  fluted, 
rope-turned,  or  plain. 

As  time  goes  on  these  mirrors  deterior- 
ate, losing  the  architectural  cornice  but 
retaining  a  semblance  of  the  columnar 
treatment.  In  this  stage  the  simulated 
column  runs  around  all  four  sides  of  the 
frame  and  rosettes  mark  each  corner.  Sec- 
tions of  the  columns  were  gilded  and  other 
parts  painted  black.  At  best,  these  mirrors 
were  heavy  in  appearance  and  retained  no 
vestige  of  the  grace  that  characterized 
the  earlier  ones. 

Cheval  glasses,  that  is,  dressing-table 
glasses  without  the  box,  were  made  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  but 
were  never  in  common  use.  Usually  they 
had  a  heavy,  severe  frame,  with  the  two 
side  panels  lower  than  the  center  one  and 
were  hinged  so  that  they  could  be  folded 
together  and  moved. 

Mirror  glass  was  used  from  an  early 
date  to  back  sconces,  but  more  for  re- 
flecting quality  than  for  service  as 
mirrors,  so  we  shall  not  consider  them 
here.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing, 
however,  that  down  through  the  years 
the  mirrors  reflect  the  shapes  and  forms 
of  contemporary  furniture. 


A  swell-front  dressing  glass  (at  left)  and  a  serpentine-front 
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VISTAS    IN    THE    GARDEN  PICTURE 

MISS  J.  D.  MONGER'S  GARDEN  AT  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

ORTLOFF  &  RAYMORE,  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTS  - 
PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  BOIRKE-WHITE 
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The  vista  in  garden  design  is  the  most 
powerful  single  element  in  creating  an 
atmosphere  of  rest,  relaxation,  and  peace; 
and  the  idea  that  only  the  large  estate  can 
furnish  scope  for  it  is  a  fallacy,  as  amply 
proven  by  the  delightful  landscape  treat- 


ment pictured  here — specifically,  the  view 
across  the  lily  pool  and  flower-bordered 
sweep  of  lawn  to  the  cool  green  depths  of 
the  trees  beyond  (page  60);  or  the  more 
intimate  treatment  framed  by  the  stone- 
paved  porch,  shown  at  the  left  below  on 


this  page.  Further  effective  features  are  the 
informal  planting  about  the  house  and 
the  casual  use  of  boulders,  which  present 
an  appearance  of  having  been  left  where 
glaciers  dropped  them  ages  ago,  and  the 
planting  regulated  accordingly 
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A  pewter  pitcher  by  Just 
Andersen  that  exemplifies 
the   rare   loveliness  of 
Danish  craftsmanship 


Also  from  the  hands  of 
Andersen,   the  unique 
pitcher  above  shows  his 
originality  of  design 


Left.  A  pewter  tea  set  with 
straw-wrapped  handles,  from 
Liberty's  of  London 


The  Belated  Popularity  of  Pewter 


by    MAY    EMERY  HALL 


CAN  you  show  me  any  pewter?" 
Hardly  has  the  query  escaped 
your  lips  w  hen  the  concrete  answer 
speaks  for  itself.  Backed  perhaps  by  some 
mellow  old  maple  dresser  in  the  antique 
shop,  or  distributed  over  the  oval  top  of  a 
weathered  gate-leg  table  of  English  oak, 
are  the  delectable  pieces  of  dull  lustre 
which  you  are  seeking. 

"Pewter?"  comes  the  echo  to  your 
question.  "Yes,  indeed."  The  speaker, 
with  an  air  of  assurance,  leads  the  way  to 
the  coveted  display. 

There  they  lie  before  you — as  many 
temptations  as  there  are  pieces:  tankards, 
lamps,  platters,  plates,  teapots,  creamers, 
mugs,  porringers,  of  every  variety  of 
squattiness,  with  enough  dents  and 
scratches  to  suit  the  most  exacting  lover 
of  the  antique. 

"American?"  you  ask. 
"  Very  few,"  the  dealer  is  honest  enough 
to  confess.  "Good  American  pewter,"  he 
goes  on  to  explain,  "is  rare  and  growing 
increasingly  rare  each  year.  As  for  the 

prices  it  brings  " 

His  significant  pause  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  inflated  value  that  has  been  put 
upon  this  ware  by  the  recent  demand  for 
it.  For  old  pewter,  particularly  American 
pewter,  may  be  classed  among  the  modern 
crazes. 

Wherein  lies  the  charm  of  old  pewter? 
And  why  this  belated  recognition  of  its 
appeal?  Both  questions  suggest  interest- 
ing analysis.  Intrinsically,  pewter  has 
little  value.  It  enjoyed,  it  is  true,  a  heyday 
of  popularity  in  pre-Revolutionary  days 
when  the  Bradford's,  Winthrops,  Faneuils., 


and  other  Colonial  families  did  not  dis- 
dain to  take  proud  note  of  their  pewter 
belongings  in  wills  and  inventories.  That, 
however,  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
pewter,  having  superseded  the  ugly 
wooden  household  utensils,  represented 
the  best  ware  to  be  had.  When  porcelain, 
in  turn,  put  in  an  appearance,  pewter  was 
thrown — metaphorically,  and  in  some 
cases,  literally — in  the  rubbish  heap.  The 
glitter  of  silver  completed  its  ignominy. 

One  doughty  champion  of  pewter  re- 
mains on  record  in  no  less  a  personage 
than  John  Hancock.  To  Alice  Morse  Earle 
we  are  indebted  for  the  information  that 
he  retained  a  warm  love  for 
this  ware  and  stoutly  hated 
the  incoming  porcelain 
plates  with  their  noisy  clat- 
ter. Good  for  the  stanch  old 
defender!  This  little  human 
touch  will  endear  him  to 
housewives,  I  am  sure,  even 
if  they  have  not  already  been 
impressed  by  his  more  spec- 
tacular patriotic  exploits  out- 
side the  home.  Despite  his 
feeling  in  the  matter,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  cited  were  it  not 
bywayof  an  exceptional  burst 
of  irritation  that  only  proved  the  common 
complacency. 

No,  pewter  apparently  suffered  eclipse 
without  a  great  deal  of  mourning.  Like 
the  despised  Cinderella  of  homely  garb, 
it  was  completely  thrown  in  the  shade 
by  its  more  showy  sisters  and  has  only  of 
recent  years  come  into  its  own  again.  The 


A  pewter  chalice  from 
Denmark  as  carefully 
fashioned  as  a  silver  vase 


magic  wand  in  the  present  instance  is  the 
antique  dealer's  price  label — and  what 
fairy  accomplishment  in  the  way  of  money 
exchange  it  can  command!  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  all 
pewter  prices  are  prohibitive.  Occasional 
small  pieces  can  be  purchased  at  moderate 
cost,  and  there  is  always  the  chance  of  a 
lucky  "find"  in  out-of-the-way  corners. 
Thus  a  friend  chanced  upon  a  pair  of  ex- 
cellent pewter  mugs  in  an  obscure  Second 
Avenue  shop  whose  proprietor  was  glad  to 
get  rid  of  them  for  a  negligible  sum. 

But  to  return  to  what  lies  back  of  this 
revived  interest  in  old  pewter.  Largely 
sentiment,  perhaps,  though 
supplementing  it  is  an  instinc- 
tive feeling  for  simplicity,  un- 
pretentious honesty,  and  grace 
of  line.  The  pewter  collector 
may  be  guided  by  a  utilitarian 
motive  as  well,  for  many  of  the 
old  pieces  adapt  themselves 
charmingly  to  modern  uses. 

This  is  particularly  true  of 
pewter  lamps,  which  are  al- 
ways interesting.  Electrified 
and  supplied  with  pleated' 
chintz  shades,  they  are  decid- 
edly pleasing  to  the  eye.  Those 
of  early  manufacture,  origi- 
nally burning  whale  oil  as  a  lighting  fluid, 
are  equipped  with  one  or  two  wickspouts 
and  usually  snuffers.  Sarah  M.  Lock- 
wood,  in  her  recent  attractive  volume, 
"Antiques,"  refers  to  one  quaint  variety 
of  the  whale-oil  lamp  known  as  the 
"sparking  lamp,"  so  called  because  it 
did  duty  on  the  evenings  that  Colonial 
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beaux  called  on  their  sweet- 
hearts. It  is  so  tiny  as  to  limit 
its  capacity  to  something  like 
a  spoonful  of  oil.  When  this 
was  burned  out,  the  suitor 
was  supposed  to  make  his 
adieus.  I  ran  across  a  lamp  of 
this  description  recently  in  a 
shop  where  it  was  suggested 
that,  filled  with  denatured  al- 
cohol, it  would  serve  as  an 
acceptable  cigarette  lighter. 
The  thought  of  an  "emanci- 
pated" young  woman  of  the 
present  age  putting  to  such  pro- 
fane use  the  possession  of  a  shy 
Colonial  maiden  evokes  a  smile. 

Pewter  plates,  deeper  than  ours  of  to- 
day, make  excellent  fruit  dishes.  That 
their  original  use  was  sometimes  diverted 
even  a  couple  of  generations  ago  is  borne 
out  by  the  story  told  me  by  a  friend  who 
inherited  a  fine  collection.  One  of  the 
plates,  she  said,  was  formerly  used  by  her 
grandfather  in  taking  up  the  church 
collection!  This  suggests  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal pewter  whose  intended  purpose  can 
likewise  be  changed  to  advantage.  I  refer 
to  the  ancient  communion  cups  of  the 
straight-sided  goblet  type.  They  form 
splendid  flower  holders  which,  because  of 
their  wide  mouths,  are  a  great  improve- 
ment over  many  impossible  modern  vases. 
Once  you  are  on  the  trail  of  pewter,  you 
will  make  other  discoveries  for  yourself. 

Much  of  the  pewter  found  may  be 
patched  or  restored  but  that  need  not 
necessitate  its  being  thrown  into  the  dis- 
card. Like  a  half  loaf,  half  a  pewter  piece 
is  better  than  none.  A  very  old  cherished 
candlestick  of  mine  has  a  neck  suspi- 
ciously different  as  to  surface  and  hue 
from  the  rest  of  the  piece,  but 
far  from  feeling  that  the 
candlestick  has  been  spoiled 
for  me,  I  am  grateful  that 
this  reinforcement  has  been 
the  means  of  its  getting  into 
my  hands. 

Again,  there  are  pieces 
which  cannot  properly  be  classi- 
fied as  pewter  but  which  are 
surely  near  cousins  of  the 
pewter  family,  namely,  those 
utensils  which  are  furnished 
with  pewter  lids  or  trimmings. 


Above.  Early  colonists  from  England 
and  Holland  brought  with  them  these 
pewter  bits  of  tableware.  In  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art 
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Eighteenth   century   pewter  porringers    in   the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  In  Flanders  such  porringers  as  these  may  still 
be  found  in  daily  use 


\  good  example  of  this  group  is  an  iron- 
stone jug,  hexagonal  in  shape,  that  was 
picked  up  in  the  very  heart  of  Colonial 
New  England — Plymouth,  Mass.  The 
person  from  whom  I  secured  it  gave  her 
assurance  that  it  came  directly  from  one 
of  the  old  Plymouth  homes.  I  confess  I 
bought  it  principally  for  the  pewter  lid! 
The  squatty  ensemble,  however,  has  been 
a  joy  ever  since,  and  it  is  never  absent 
from  the  tea-table  when  waffles  are 
served. 

The  identification  of  genuinely  old 
American  pewter  is  a  far  from  easy  task. 
For  one  thing,  dents  and  scratches  are 
not  necessarily  signs  of  old  age.  Pewter 
may  have  been  kept  a  long  time  but  have 
been  well  cared  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  both  modern  and  battered,  the 
signs  of  hard  usage  indicating  a  short  life 
but  a  vigorous  one.  As  to  quality,  in  pre- 
antique  days  when  pewterers'  guilds 
had  to  toe  the  mark  and  not  only  produce 
a  high-grade  product  but  stamp  each 
piece  with  a  private  hallmark  or  "touch," 


and    sometimes    the  maker's 
name  :is  well,  inferiority  and 
fraud   were  uncommon.  The 
same,    unfortunately,  cannot 
be  said  to-day.  Clever  fakers 
operate   in   this    field   as  in 
SO  many  others,  duplicating 
the  ancient  marks,  manufac- 
turers' nanus,  discolorations, 
and  other  signs  of  age.  What 
can  one  do  to  counteract 
such    flagrant  deception? 
Very  little,  it   must   be  ad- 
mitted. Of  course  if  the  buyer 
trusts    an   established  dealer 
of  good  reputation,  the  chances 
of   imposture   are  somewhat 
lessened.  Then,  too,  if  it  can  be  found 
that  the  pewter  in  question  has  been  a 
family  possession  for  generations,  that 
insures  an  even  greater  measure  of  pro- 
tection. 

Should  pewter  be  kept  shiny  or  dull? 
That  is  a  moot  question  among  collectors. 
In  Colonial  times  dull  pewter  was  con- 
sidered a  profound  disgrace — the  sign 
of  a  shiftless  housewife.  "Scouring  rush" 
and  "elbow  grease"  were  the  common 
means  of  producing  a  brilliant  surface  that 
shone  like  silver.  Personally,  I  prefer  the 
pewtery  glow  that  lies  midway  between 
actual  neglect  and  the  high  sheen  obtain- 
able by  constant  polishing.  Whatever 
course  is  adopted  in  the  care  of  pewter,  it 
is  well  to  treat  the  pieces  first  to  hot, 
soapy  water  applied  with  a  brush,  particu- 
larly if  the  surface  is  stained  or  corroded. 
Another  helpful  agent  is  an  extremely 
fine  quality  of  steel  wool.  The  individual 
can  next  decide  for  h'mself  whether  to 
continue  the  cleaning  with  a  woollen  cloth, 
whiting,  or  a  good  metal  polish. 

Malcolm  Bell,  in  his  admir- 
able book,  "Old  Pewter,"  gives 
this  valuable  hint  about  the 
care  of  decorative  pieces  not 
intended  for  common  use: 
"A  very  thin  coating  of  oil, 
or  still  better,  vaseline,  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  surface 
of  each  specimen  will  form 
an  admirable  protection 
against  the  effects  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  will  greatly 
reduce  the  frequency  of  neces- 
sary cleanings." 

Left.   That  pewter  tends  itself  to  fine 
engraving  as  readily  as  does  silver  is 
shown  in  this  exquisitely  chased  platter 
by  Just  Andersen 


Left.  Porringers  made 
in  Hartford  in  the 
early  1800' s.  Much 
well-designed  pewter 
was,  and  still  is,  manu- 
factured  in  America 


Right.  Modern  pewter 
made  in  America,  as 
was  this  sugar  and 
creamer,  is  being  used 
more  and  more  on  even 
the  formal  dinner  table 


\ 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


In  the  pilot  house  pictured  above 
are  placed  the  sixty  or  seventy 
switches  which  control  the  various 
mechanisms  for  which  Fan  Kvvai  is 
remarkable  and  which  render  her  as 
nearly  automatic  in  operation  as 
the  present  development  af  naval 
engineering  permits 


IN  THESE  days  of  sturdy  and  reliable 
small-unit  electric  generators,  prac- 
tically all  power  boats  are  provided 
with  electric  lights  and  horns.  Cruisers  are 
not  infrequently  equipped  with  electric 
pumps,  ventilating  fans,  mechanical  re- 
frigeration, and  power-operated  capstans. 
Aboard  Fan  Kzvai  there  are  assembled 
practically  all  mechanical  aids  to  naviga- 
tion and  to  comfortable  marine  house- 
keeping now  available,  ranging  from  the 
revolving  spit  associated  with  the  ubiqui- 
tous rotisserie  to  such  strictly  nautical 
specialties  as  a  gyro  stabilizer  capable  of 
keeping  the  yacht  on  a  level  keel  in  rough 
weather.  There  are  in  all  thirty-nine  electric 
motors  with  some  18,000  feet  of  attendant 
wiring.  Non-electric  mechanical  devices 
include  a  refrigerating  unit  and  a  six- 


Fan  Kzvai 


A  SIGNIFICANT  YACHT 


Photographs  by  Morris  Rosen/eld 


The  day  boat  Fan  Kwai,  designed 
by  Mr.  James  W.  Hussey  and 
built  by  the  Greenport  Basin  and 
Construction  Company  of  Long 
Island  for  Colonel  H.  H.  Rogers  of 
New  York.  Her  triple  screws  are 
driven  by  three  Hall-Scott  175  h.p. 
gasoline  engines 


burner  galley  stove,  both  operated  by 
air  gas  manufactured  aboard  ship. 

In  addition  to  a  full  complement  of  ven- 
tilating fans,  pumps,  and  the  Sperry  gyro- 
scope, Fan  Rival' s  electrically  operated 
equipment  includes  three  electric  trans- 
mission units  that  take  the  power  from 
the  motors  and  transform  it  to  electric 
propulsion,  a  steering  device,  a  generating 
set  operating  without  the  aid  of  storage 
batteries,  a  mechanism  for  raising  to  the 
main  deck  and  lowering  to  its  compart- 
ment in  the  hold  a  specially  built  piano, 
a  device  for  raising  part  of  the  deck 
house  when  fishing,  davits  for  automati- 
cally raising  and  lowering  the  two  tenders 
carried,  devices  for  raising  and  lowering 
all  windows  in  the  deck  house,  and  two 
windlasses  forward. 
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©EWING  GALLOWAY 


One  of  the  most  pretentious  of  club  houses  in  the  yachting 
•world  is  shown  at  top  of  the  page,  that  of  the  Habana 
Yacht  Club  on  the  Playa  de  Marianao,  Havana.  Regattas 
are  held  in  the  roadstead  immediately  in  front  of  the  club 
house,  the  finish  line  being  in  full  view  of  the  spacious 
verandas.  The  racing  season  is  at  its  height  during  the 
winter  months  and  the  club  is  a  popular  rendezvous  for 
tinting  yachts  from  Europe  and  the  Americas.  Among 
the  present  officers  are:  Carlos  Morales  y  Calvo,  President, 
Pedro  N.  Recio  de  Morales,  Commodore,  Raulin  Cabrera, 
Secretary,  and  Julio  Sanguily,  Treasurer 


Below.  This  is  the  club  house  of  the  Yacht  Club  Argentino 
of  Buenos  Aires  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  anchorage 
of  the  fleet  being  at  near-by  Mar  del  Plata.  Those  who 
have  cruised  the  Seven  Seas  seem  to  be  in  agreement  that 
Pernambuco  in  Brazil  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns 
in  the  world,  that  for  sheer  majesty  of  scenic  beauty  there 
are  few,  if  any,  harbor  approaches  comparable  to  that  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  that  in  no  city  this  side  of  Paris  is  there 
to  be  found  the  Continental  atmosphere  characteristic  of 
Buenos  Aires  with  its  world-famous  Jockey  Club,  its 
theatres,  parks,  and  boulevards 


TWO    SPANISH-AMERICAN    YACHT  CLUBS 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


PHOIOOKAPH   11V   M.    B,  IIIMIII 


Above.  "A  book  for  every 
purpose"  implies  a  place  for 
every  book,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  more  delightful 
fulfillment  of  such  need  than 
in  this  library  in  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  home  of 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Sheffield 


ARDBN  STUDIOSi  DECORATORS 


Left.  The  bookroom  in  the 
Chicago  home  of  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Kittle,  showing  the  secluded 
position  of  the  writing  desk, 
and  the  handy  revolving  case 
for  books  in  constant  use. 
Another  view  of  the  room  is 
shown  on  page  67 


A  Book  for  Every  Purpose 

by    REBECCA  HUURWICH 


RUGS  and  glassware,  china  and 
lamps,  pottery  and  stools,  sofas 
and  wallpapers,  tiles  and  chairs, 
tables,  cabinets,  frescoes,  moldings,  chintz- 
es, screens,  panels,  the  whole  bewildering 
array  suggested  and  resuggested  for  the 
country  home,  and  nary  a  mention  of 
books.  Merely  on  the  decorative  aspect 
they  might  be  included,  for  who  is  there 
to  deny  the  lilt  and  gaiety  of  a  firelit 
room,  when  the  shadows  break  in  patches 
across  rows  and  rows  of  brightly  colored 
books : 

But  there  is  an  even  deeper  reason  than 


domestic  charm  why  books  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  basic  equipment  of 
every  self-sufficient  country  house.  Why 
books  should  be  a  definitely  apportioned 
allotment  of  every  house  furnishing  bud- 
get, an  item  to  be  judicially  considered, 
and  never  overlooked. 

A  country  house  is  like  an  industrial 
plant,  its  unity  and  harmony  dependent  on 
numerous  individual  processes.  It  is  a  world 
all  its  own,  a  world  apart.  For  the  country 
house  is  a  highly  centralized  institution 
with  many  arteries  of  diverse  interests,  and 
that  it  may  function  properly,  certain 


methods  and  certain  rules  have  been  care- 
fully handed  down.  The  problem  resolves 
itself  into  how  to  insure  to  the  country  es-* 
tate,  removed  from  quickly  accessible  ex- 
perts, the  guidance  that  may  best  serve 
to  elevate  each  of  its  separate  activities 
to  the  highest  level  of  efficiency.  And  the 
answer  is,  let  your  books  be  your  guide. 

No  intelligently  conceived  country 
house  should  be  without  its  reference 
library,  with  at  least  one  volume — pref- 
erably volumes — on  all  those  subjects 
which  fundamentally  affect  the  daily 
work  and  play  hours  of  all  the  members  of 
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the  household.  Where  definite  knowledge 
is  needed,  a  delicate  point  to  be  settled, 
an  emergency  measure  wanted,  there  is 
nothing  to  compare  in  value  with  clear, 
concise  book  directions. 

To  enjoy  country  life  fully  one  must  be 
buoyantly  and  consistently  healthy.  Our 
machine  age  makes  the  daily  pace  a  lively 
one,  and  the  ounce  of  prevention  worth 
more  than  the  proverbial  pound  of  cure. 
In  olden  days  the  family  kept  an  almanac 
of  health  tucked  away  beside  the  sulphur 
and  molasses.  In  these  latter  days  it  is 
still  advisable  to  own  at  least  one  compre- 
hensive book  on  general  health  and  the 
cure  of  minor  ills.  There  are  many  such 
hooks:  an  excellent,  "Popular  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Health"  by  Dr.  Frankel  and  Dr. 
Armstrong;  Dr.  Sadler's  "The  Essentials 
of  Healthful  Living"  bears  out  the  prom- 
ise of  its  title.  For  those  homes  where  pets 
and  farm  stock  are  taken  with  the  same 
degree  of  seriousness  as  children,  Dr. 
Leonard's  "First  Aid  to  Animals"  is  in- 
dispensable. Dr.  Josephine  Baker's  trinity 
"  Healthy  Mothers,"  "  Healthy  Children," 
"Healthy  Babies,"  will  completely  cover 
the  evele  for  the  young  mother  super- 
intending the  care  of  a  young  brood.  But 
for  just  one  book  on  infant  care  my 
favorite  is  still  the  old  reliable  Holt  on 
"The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children." 
Do  not  fail  to  include  on  your  health  list 
a  book  on  first  aid  in  case  of  accident, 
such  as  is  issued  by  the  Red  Cross. 

Eating  for  many  of  us,  des- 
pite the  fashion  in  leanness, 
continues  to  be  one  of  the 
joys  of  living.  No  longer  is  it 
regarded  as  tactless  to  offer 
even  the  most  matchless  cook 
a  book  of  recipes,  for  cooking 
has  pushed  its  way  to  the 
front  ranks  amidst   all  the 
other  arts,  and  no  one  person 
can  retain  within  his  memory 
the  many  recipes  abroad  in 
the  land  to-day.  Fanny 
Farmer's,    "The  Boston 
Cooking  School  Cook  Book," 
of  the  dependable,  conserva- 
tive variety,  is  offset  by  "The 
Modern   Cook   Book,"  a 
slender  contribution  of  foods 
of  different  nationalities. 
"French  Home  Cooking"  (de 
Pratz)    and    "The  French 
Pastry  Book"  (Crippen)  sim- 
plify the  world  famous  deli- 
cacies of  France.  A  most  de- 
lightful cook  book  is  Jesup's 
"Camp  Grub,"  written  by  an 
authority  on  outdoor  sports, 
wherein  the  camp  commis- 
sary rises  to  an  unprecedented  dignity. 
Some  of  the  finest  cook  books  are  to  be 
picked  up  in  second-hand  and  antique 
shops.  We  treasure  our  "Queen  of  the 
Kitchen,"  published  in  the  'fifties,  as  the 
book  beyond  price.  Cook  books  for  small 
families,  for  invalids,  for  elaborate  enter- 
tainments, for  vegetarians,  for  canning, 
for  made-over  dishes,  for  every  culinary 
purpose,  are  published  each  season  by  tin- 


dozen.  A  kitchen  shelf  of  books  should 
grow  with  the  seasons. 

The  modern  housewife  plans  before-  she 
cooks,  and  often  wrestles  with  her  plan- 
ning. "Menus  for  Every  Occasion"  (Tip- 
ton) will  completely  relieve  her  of  re- 
sponsibility in  planning  meals.  With 
competent  servants,  "The  Up  To  Date 
Waitress"  (Hill)  will  constitute  sufficient 
directions  for  good  table  service.  Christine 
Frederick,  in  "  The  New  Housekeeping," 
and  Delia  Thompson  Lutes,  in  "  A  Home 
of  Your  Own,"  tie  up  all  the  details  of 
housekeeping  into  the  new  and  growing 
science  of  home  management.  Mrs.  Frede- 
rick's point  of  view  is  a  tonic  of  itself. 
Personally,  if  I  had  an  income  to  permit 
it,  I  should  purchase  every  one  of  the  still 
too  few  books  written  on  home  engineer- 
ing. "Spending  the  Family  Income" 
(Donham)  gives  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  budgets. 

Country  Life  devotes  much  of  its 
energy  and  many  of  its  pages  to  the 
vagaries  of  good  taste  in  interior  deco- 
ration. Decorating  has  become  so  special- 
ized a  talent  that  few  people  dare  to 
furnish  their  homes  without  the  advice  of 
a  professional  decorator.  But  some  there 
are  who  still  prefer  to  exercise  their  own 
ability,  and  for  them  there  is  a  maze  of 
books  to  choose  from,  depending  wholly 
on  how  seriously  they  wish  to  attack 
their  appointed  task,  and  from  what 
particular  angle.   The  newly  published 


MISS  C.HF.EN,  INC.,  DECORATOR 

The  Kiltie  bookroom  from  another  point  of  view,  showing  the 
employment  for  sofa  cushion  coverings  of  sporting  motifs  from 
the  window  draperies — a  significant  touch  that  helps  to  give  the 
room  the  inviting  effect  of  homogenity  and  unity  that  ts  its  out- 
standing attribute.    (See  also  page  66) 


"The  House  of  Simplicity"  (Seal)  is 
practical,  and  abundant  with  ideas  in  the 
prevailing  mode  of  the  Early  American 
scene,  or  its  reproduction.  "Interior 
Decoration,  its  Principles  and  Practice," 
by  Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  covers  a  wider 
field  and  has  come  to  be  the  recognized 
standard  text  book  of  decoration. 

Since  the  war  one  phase  of  national 
consciousness   has   manifested   itself  in 
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widespread  appreciation  of  the  American 
antique,  not  only  for  utility,  but  as  in- 
herent to  the  American  tradition,  cultural 
as  well  as  historic.  Collectors  grow  apace. 
To  those  initiated  into  the  collector's 
fraternity  "Colonial  Furniture  in  Amer- 
ica" by  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood,  in  two 
volumes,  needs  no  mention,  for  it  is  the 
joy  of  every  collector's  heart,  with  its 
authentic  information  and  its  hundreds  of 
illustrations.  Lockwood  is  the  undisputed 
Dean  of  furniture.  Where  Lockwood 
finishes,  Eberlein  and  McClure  begin, 
with  an  equally  precious  and  authori- 
tative unfolding  of  all  that  we  want  and 
need  to  know  about  antiques  exclusive  of 
furniture,  as  carving,  early  lace,  metal 
work,  pewter,  Sandwich  and  other  glass, 
weaving,  hooked  rugs,  and  the  like. 
"Quilts,  Their  Story,  and  How  to  Make 
Them,"  by  Webster,  "A  Book  of  Hand- 
woven  Coverlets,"  by  Hall,  and  "Collect- 
ing Hooked  Rugs,"  by  Waugh  and  Foley, 
silence  forever  the  challenge  that  America 
has  produced  no  native  crafts.  "Antique 
Furniture,"  by  Burgess,  concentrates  in 
one  volume  that  which  the  home  connois- 
seur may  need,  while  "Antiques"  by 
Sarah  M.  Lockwood  is  a  priceless  book 
for  the  beginner  in  antique  collecting. 
Lurelle  Guild  has  just  published  a  fasci- 
nating and  instructive  volume  on  antiques, 
profusely  illustrated,  called  "A  Geography 
of  American  Antiques." 

Along  with  the  revived  interest  in  ac- 
quiring old  furniture  is  an 
avid  desire  for  old  home- 
steads. In  the  East,  barren 
sections  of  farmland  thrive 
again  as  quaint  model  vil- 
lages.  And  only  they  who 
have  ever  struggled  with  re- 
modeling have  a  faint  glim- 
mer of  the  tribute  due  to 
those    valiant   owners  who 
have  survived  the  strain.  Not 
only  for  owners  of  the  time- 
worn    and  weather-beaten, 
but  for  any  inhabitants  of  a 
roofed  dwelling,  no  matter 
how  glitteringly  new,  I  advise 
a   special    shelf  on  simple 
architectural    questions,  on 
plumbing,  repairing,  and 
painting.  Some  of  the  pub- 
lishers   of  strictly  technical 
books  offer  the  best  selection. 
For  my  purposes,  in  a  village 
of  less  than  forty  people,  on  a 
Maine  island,  nine  miles  from 
the  nearest  town,  where  the 
only  available  labor  is  un- 
skilled   and  untutored, 
Audel's    "Carpenter's  and 
Builder's  Guide,"  in  four  volumes,  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  Bible.  With  the  help  of 
these  books,  and  a  sophisticated  intelli- 
gence, a  person  wholly  ignorant  of  building 
operations  can  safely  undertake  to  boss  a 
gang  of  inexperienced  workers  at  anything 
from  shingling  a  roof  to  laying  a  floor. 
"Tinkering  With  Tools"  (Saylor)  covers 
much  the  same  information  in  more  popu- 
lar vein,  in  one  volume.   F.  W.  Ives  lists 
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"Home  Conveniences"  in  great  detail, 
with  apparently  nothingomitted,  from  how 
to  blow  off  a  boiler,  to  the  best  kind  of 
brushes  to  purchase.  Henley's,  "Twentieth 
Century  Book  of  Recipes,  Formulas,  and 
Processes"  contains  formulas  for  every 
imaginable  mixture  for  everything—ex- 
tremely useful  for  painting,  cementing, 
and  other  renovating. 

The  same  publisher  issues  two  valu- 
able books  by  Page  on 
"Motor  Boats  and  Boat 
Motors,"  treating  of  their 
construction,  management, 
and  repairs,  and  "Automobile 
Repairing  Made  Easy," 
which  can  be  happily  utilized 
by  owners  of  either  motor 
boats  or  automobiles.  Still 
another  intricate  mechanism 
in  constant  demand  is  the 
radio,  and  for  radio  owners 
"The  Home  Radio  Up  to 
Date"  (Ives)  may  be  very 
helpful. 

One  treads  on  dangerous 
ground,  indeed,  if  one  at- 
tempts to  advise  the  sports- 
man on  his  library,  but  one 
can  say  in  passing  that  the 
true  sportsman  almost  always 
does  have  a  shelt  of  books  on 
his  beloved  sport.  "The  Book 
of  Winter  Sports"  (White) 
and  "Snow  and  Ice  Sports" 
(Jessup)  will  go  a  long  way  to 
enliven  the  winter  house 
party.  "The  Boy's  Book  of 
Canoeing,"  diagrammed,  by  Jessup,  will 
be  just  what  the  older  children  will  gladly 
turn  to,  if  they  are  just  learning  to  handle 
a  canoe.  Especially  where  there  are  ado- 
lescent boys  and  girls,  keen  to  master  the 
stroke  of  the  popularly  acclaimed  cham- 
pion, I  should  add  books  on  golf,  tennis, 
sailing,  and  every  variety  of  athletics. 

On  those  dismal  rainy  days  that  will  in- 
evitably come  in  summer,  the  younger 
children,  the  less  actively  minded,  and 
even  the  grown  folks  who  should  know 
better,  will  sit  around  and  proclaim  bore- 
dom. Stock  up  on  games  and  music  against 
such  a  day.  Filled  with  blind  rage  at  the 
very  sight  of  a  puzzle  or  question  book, 
I  nevertheless  grudgingly  admit  their  pop- 
ularity. Get  them  around  the  piano  with 
Sigmund  Spaeth's  "  Read  'Em  and  Weep," 
Henley's"  Blues," or  "Songs  The  Children 
Love  To  Sing."  Round  up  games,  cha- 
rades, impromptu  entertainment,  and 
have  on  hand  the  books  which  will  not 
only  radiate  fun  and  good  will,  but  tell 
you  how  to  go  about  creating  it.  The 
shops  are  full  of  them. 

From  jolly  radiant  days  I  would  extract 
knowledge  as  well  as  pleasure,  and  would 
assume  that  my  family  and  guests  may 
prove  of  like  mind.  Nature  study  is  so 
much  more  satisfactory  done  alone  with 
only  the  help  of  books,  for  then  one  can 
roam  the  fields  and  pastures,  idly,  care- 
lessly, with  pointless  pauses,  as  the  spirit 
moves,  not  on  the  stop  and  signal  of  an 
instructor.  "Our  Trees  and  How  To  Know 


Them"  (Emerson  and  Weed),  given 
proper  attention,  will  make  of  its  readers 
tree  lovers,  and  infallible  tree  spotters. 
"A  Year  in  the  Wonderland  of  Trees" 
(Hawksworth),  a  less  expensive  book, 
would  be  a  second  choice.  "What  Bird  Is 
That"  (Chapman)  will  place  all  the 
birds.  "The  Flower  Finder"  (Walton) 
"Wild  Flowers  Worth  Knowing"  (Blan- 
chan)   and   the  "Flower  Guide:  Guide 
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Another  Chicago  library  {in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Cald- 
well) which  is  a  striking  example  of  the  restfulness  that  follows 
restraint  in  the  decoration  of  this  highly  specialized  room  of  the 
household,  where  serenity  of  atmosphere  is  essential 


to  Wild  Flowers  East  of  the  Rockies" 
(  Reed)  will  place  all  the  flowers.  "Through 
Field  and  Woodland"  (Northrup),  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  is  the  result  of  years  of 
preparation  of  a  nature  lover,  and  is  a 
consequent  joy  and  prop  to  the  nature 
student.  "Wild  Flowers  and  Ferns  in 
Their  Homes  and  in  Our  Gardens" 
(Durand)  is  to  be  secured  by  all  those  to 
whom  wild  flowers  have  a  particular 
appeal,  and  who  hope  to  cherish  them  in 
cultivated  gardens. 

And  then  to  gardens.  Garden  enthusi- 
asts alone  understand  the  language,  live 
in  that  hazy  enchantment  born  of  garden 
thrill  and  worship.  Yours  may  be  the 
professional  or  amateur  standing,  but  in 
this  era  you  will  long  since  have  turned  to 
the  printed  page  for  help  and  inspiration; 
partly  through  the  seed-and-flower  cata- 
logue habit,  carefully  nurtured  by  com- 
mercial organizations  with  a  vested  inter- 
est at  stake,  who  doget  together  an  alluring 
symposium;  partly  through  the  wizardry 
of  Burbank  whose  experiments  are  not 
to  be  ignored;  partly  through  the  now 
accepted  fact  that  theory — or  head  work, 
as  our  hired  man  calls  it — is  worth  more 
than  practice  in  the  successful  garden. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  goals  in 
gardening  that  cannot  be  achieved  with- 
out the  assistance  of  landscape  architects, 
botanists,  agriculturists,  soil  chemists, 
or  books.  Books  are  the  cheapest  teachers. 
As  substitute  for  the  landscape  gardener 
in  person,  try  Bottomley's  "The  Design 
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of  Small  Properties,"  Steele's  "Design  in 
the  Little  Garden,"  Wilder's  "Colour  in 
My  Garden,"  and  Rehmann's  "Garden 
Making."  Space  and  gauge  your  time,  of 
the  gravest  importance  in  gardening,  by 
getting  "The  Flower  Gard&n  Day  by 
Day"  (King),  "Around  the  Year  in  the 
Garden"  (Rockwell),  "The  Seasons  in  a 
Flower  Garden  "  (Shelton).  For  all-around, 
elementary,  but  sound,  information,  try 
"A  Real  A.  B.  C.  of  Garden- 
ing" (Macself)  or  "The  Little 
Garden  for  Little  Money" 
(Brewster);  particularly  for 
vegetable  gardens  try  Put- 
nam's "Vegetable  Book," 
"The  Little  Kitchen  Garden" 
(Giles),  "Home  Vegetables 
and  Small  Fruits"  (Duncan), 
or  "Practical  Gardening" 
(Findlay).  However,  the  con- 
secrated gardeners  take  grad- 
uate and  specialized  courses. 
For  them  there  are  books  on 
bulbs,  peonies,  lilies,  dahlias, 
gladiolus,  and  on,  and  on, 
into  the  dizzy  channels  of 
specialization.  But  for  the  in- 
between  stage  there  are  a 
number  of  invaluable  books 
— "A  Garden  Bluebook  on 
Annuals  and  Biennials"  (Ort- 
loff),  "Vines  and  How  to 
Grow  Them"  (McCollum), 
"Ferns  and  How  to  Grow 
Them"  (Woolson),  "Roses 
and  How  to  Grow  them" 
(McFarland).  "Cultivated 
Evergreens,"  edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  is  of 
splendid  assistance  not  only  in  handling 
the  entire  family  of  evergreens,  but  in 
demonstrating  how  to  transplant  from  the 
woods  to  the  garden,  a  feat  almost  never 
consummated  successfully  by  the  amateur. 
Not  least  in  importance  to  me,  who  learns 
her  weeds  before  her  flowers,  is  "A  Manual 
of  Weeds"  (Georgia),  which  not  only  lists 
and  describes  all  the  known  weeds,  but 
serves  as  ammunition  in  the  ever-raging 
warfare  against  them. 

Reserve  one  end  of  the  reference  library 
for  a  good-sized  leaflet  container,  to  which 
add  clippings,  articles,  and  Government 
bulletins.  There  is  far  too  scant  publicity 
given  to  the  generous  and  prompt  assist- 
ance freely  furnished  to  anyone  on  request 
on  practically  any  garden  or  household 
problem,  not  only  by  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  but  by  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  and  agricultural  de- 
partments of  our  leading  universities. 

Finally  I  should  stretch  the  book  bud- 
get over  a  dictionary,  a  Bible,  and  at  leas(t 
a  slight  encyclopedia  of  general  infor- 
mation. That  done,  you  may  find  yourself 
wanting  books  on  child  training,  on 
character  building,on  psychology, history, 
geography,  on  the  past  and  present,  about 
other  lands  and  seas,  other  peoples,  other 
days,  other  loves.  .  .  .  You  may  catch 
the  fever,  you  may  acquire  the  book 
habit,  you  may  aim  to  build  a  real 
library.  Better  friends  and  counselors 
man  has  not  discovered. 
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Fleur-de-Luce:  The  Flower  of  Romance 


by   WILLIAM    J)  .    I  R  V  I  N  ARNOLD 


Blooms  of 
delot  {left), 
{center). 


FLEUR-DE-LIS- 
poetic,  tender,  ro- 
m  antic  word  ! 
Reminiscent  of  a  glorious 
past,  with  troubadours, 
knights,  fair  ladies;  recall- 
ing Crusaders,  valorous 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  early 
kings  of  Trance  and  Eng- 
land, high  deeds — "A 
sceptre  shall  I  have,  have 
I  a  soul,  on  which  I'll 
toss  the  fleur-de-luce  of 
France."  Not  at  all  the 
sort  of  past  which  might 
be  lived  up  to  by,  for  ex- 
ample, sweet  peas! 

Superbly  well  the  iris 
does  it.  One  has  only  to 
behold  the  creations  of 
our  Miss  Sturtevant,  Bliss  of  England, 
Millet,  Vilmorin,  and  Denis  of  France, 
to  be  convinced  that  the  fleur-de-lis, 
unlike  chivalry  with  which  it  is  inex- 
tricably interwoven,  has  survived  mod- 
ernity— yes,  thriven  upon  it. 

The  iris  is  yet  entirely  medieval  in  its 
obliviousness  to  modern  luxury,  and  its 
culture  is  so  simple  and  its  blossoms  so 
enchanting  that  it  is  small  wonder  that 
popularity  increases  with  such  rapidity. 
The  old  May-flowering  Germanica  flaunts 
its  flowers  to-day  as  proudly  as  on  that 
day  in  1180,  when  Louis  VII  of  France 
thrust  one  of  its  purple  blossoms  in  the 
visor  of  his  helmet  and  chose  it  as  his 
blazon  on  joining  the  Crusaders.  Floren- 
tina  alba  blooms  yet  in  countless  gardens 
just  as  it  did  after  it  had  been  carried 
northward  to  France  and  England  by 
returning  Crusaders. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  French  flag  was  thickly  sown 
with  fleur-de-lis,  corrupted  from  fleur-de- 
luce,  which  in  turn  came  from  fleur-de- 
Louis.  Much  ink  has  been  spilt,  learned 
ink,  in  the  discussion  of  whether  it  is  the 
iris  or  the  lily  which  is  represented  by  the 
heraldic  fleur-de-lis.  I  am  (like  every  one 
else)  quite  without  prejudice,  but  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  strong  confirmation  of 
the  theory  that  it  is  the  iris — besides, 
many  lilies  have  treated  my  well-meant 
cultural  overtures  in  a  most  scurvy  man- 
ner. 

I  have  grown  at  various  times  more 
than  two-hundred  varieties  of  iris  and 
have  never  discarded  a  single  sort  without 
a  pang,  even  though  totally  eclipsed  by  a 
newer  kind.  Having  parted  with  sundry 
illusions,  I  am  wary  of  attaching  labels  to 
behavior,  and  wonder  whether  my  regrets 
are  born  of  affection  or  merely  a  species 
of  avarice!  Perhaps  one  is  always  pained 
in  parting  with  even  a  little  of  a  thing  one 
loves  inordinately — whether  it  be  iris  or 
money! 

So  I  still  grow  old  Flavescens,  the 


Colonel  Can- 
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and  Dawn 


ivory-white  variety  in- 
variably described  as 
sulphur-yellow  .  w  h  i  c  h 
was  introduced  before 
1830,  and  Louis  VII's 
fleur  -de-Louis  yet 
flowers  in  gorgeous  drifts 
in  my  garden  in  company 
with  Flore  11  tin  a  alba, 
which  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  considered  peculiarly 
sacred  to  the  Virgin,  and 
inspired  this  legend : 

There  was  once  a 
knight,  the  profundity  of 
w  hose  piety  was  compar- 
able only  to  the  depths  of 
his  stupidity,  and  whose 
linguistic  attainments 
were  so  meagre  or  his 
memory  so  unretentive  that  he  was  able 
to  master  but  two  words  of  the.  Latin 
prayer  which  is  addressed  to  the  Holy 
Mother;  these  were  Ave  Maria. 

His  supplications,  fervent  if  brief,  were 
continually  addressed  to  the  Virgin, 
until  after  a  long  and,  I  fear,  a  somewhat 
dull  life,  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
monastery  chapel-yard. 

Later  one  of  the  monks  noted  that  an 
iris  flower  blossomed  on  the  grave  and 
was  amazed  to  find  that  on  each  of  its 
white  petals  were  displayed  the  words 
Ave  Maria,  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

The  supernatural  occurrence  induced 
the  monks  to  open  the  grave,  to  find  that 
the  roots  of  the  iris  plant  rested  upon  the 
lips  of  the  holy  knight. 

Pretty,  and  rather  gruesome,  too. 


Shekinah  {left),  the  first  tall  yellow 
self  to  be  introduced,  and  Aurora, 
little  known  but  alluring 

The  iris  Kashmir  White,  though  some- 
what difficult  in  this  climate,  is  of  such 
opulent  beauty  that  I  should  have  chosen 
it  as  a  fitting  flower  for  such  a  legend.  The 
stems  are  three  feet  tall  and  the  large, 


beautifully  formed,  pure  white  flowers  are 
ample  recompense  for  the  additional  care 
necessary  to  bring  it  through  our  winters. 
It  is  the  best  white  1  know,  although  La 
Neige,  a  much  more  dwarf  variety,  is  far 
hardier  and  very  handsome. 

Miss  Sturtevant,  of  whom  American 
iris  growers  are  so  justly  proud,  and  whose 
creations  are  so  favorably  known  all  over 
the  iris-growing  world,  has  told  me  that 
she  chooses  the  poorest  soil  in  which  to 
grow  the  plants  and  thus  avoids  the  most 
to  be  dreaded  of  the  few  diseases  afflicting 
iris — root-rot.  Also,  that  she  has  known 
several  tender  varieties  to  succeed  admir- 
ably when  grown  upon  a  mound  of  coal 
ashes.  I  have  acted  upon  the  suggestion 
and  find  that  Kashmir  White,  Black 
Prince,  Mile.  Schwartz,  and  other  hy- 
brids inclined  to  delicacy  do  splendidly  in 
such  a  situation,  this  seeming  to  argue 
that,  with  them,  sharp  drainage  during 
our  winters  and  springs  is  most  essential. 
The  fact  is  well  worth  remembering  and 
has  saved  many  a  difficult  situation  for 
me. 

Iris,  in  poor  soil,  should,  of  course,  be 
fertilized  with  a  top  dressing  of  bone  meal 
perhaps  twice  a  year,  and  all  of  the  newer 
hybrids  must  have  applications  of  lime 
from  time  to  time.  Acid  phosphate  is  a 
good  fertilizer  and  tends  to  prevent  root- 
rot.  It  is  obvious  that  plants  grown  in 
good  garden  soil  will  have  larger  and 
handsomer  flowers,  but  there  is  greater 
danger  of  rot  than  on  poorer  ground. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  iris  requires 
no  coddling  whatever,  and  it  is  only  a  few 
of  the  hybrids  bred  in  warmer  climates 
that  demand  special  care. 

Why  does  a  flower  lover  inevitably 
arrive  at  the  stage  at  which  he  desires  to 
coax  along  plants  which  are  unsuited  to 
his  climate?  I  suspect  that  it  is  a  form  of 
vanity.  When  I  see  a  magnificent  stem 
of  flowers  on  one  of  my  clumps  of  Kashmir 
White  I  am  not  unlike  an  old  lady  who 
longs  to  discourse  on  every  occasion  upon 
the  excessive  infantile  delicacy  of  a  son, 
now  famous  and  honored. 

Puffed  up  with  pride,  I  once  exhibited 
to  an  acquaintance  a  stem  bearing  three 
regal  flowers  of  the  ethereally  lovely  Mile. 
Schwartz,  whose  petals  are  of  the  most 
tender  mauve  and  of  the  texture  of  a 
fairy's  ball  dress,  only  to  be  deflated  by: 
"Yes,  we  have  one  like  that — by  the  back 
fence.  It's  been  there  since  I  don't  know 
when." 

Two  superb  purple  iris  are  Souvenir  de 
Madame  Gaudichau  (Millet),  whose  su- 
periorities would  make  a  list  longer  than 
its  unwieldly  name,  and  Magnifica  (Vil- 
morin), equally  charming.  Others  of  the 
same  general  tone  which  occupy  a  large 
space  in  my  affections  are  Alcazar  (Vil- 
morin), Azure  (Bliss),  Lent  A.  Williamson 
(Williamson),   and   Halo   and  Neptune 
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(Yeld).  Archeveque  (Vilmorin),  though 
dwarf  and  a  rather  shy  bloomer,  is  un- 
surpassed in  color — the  deepest  purple- 
violet. 

Perhaps  the  best  yellow  that  I  have 
grown  is  Sturtevant's  famous  Shekinah, 
which  was  the  first  tall  yellow  self  to  be 
introduced.  Mr.  Shull's  Virginia  Moore 
is  an  excellent  late  yellow,  but  in  certain 
weather  its  color  is  clouded.  I  am  fond  of 
Aurea,  whose  color  is  quite  perfect,  al- 
though the  variety  is  somewhat  out  of 
date.  Sherwin  Wright  is  of  bright  gold, 
almost  orange,  but  its  flowers  are  of  poor 
size  and  shape.  Dawn  (Yeld),  very  pale, 
is  'captivating. 

Among  the  best  mauves  are  Phyllis 
Bliss  (Bliss),  Sweet  Lavender  (Bliss)  and 
the  old  stand-by,  Lohengrin.  Roseway 
(Bliss)  is  a  peculiar  deep  rose,  and  while 
as  a  rule  I  do  not  care  for  the  shade  I  find 
the  flower  very  attractive.  Princess  Bea- 
trice, a  form  of  the  old  Pallida  dalmatica, 
has  tones  of  blue  and  is  almost  as  lovely 
as  Mile.  Schwartz. 

Opera  (Vilmorin)  is  a  red-violet  of  a 
most  intriguing  shade,  as  is  Karen  (Morri- 
son), and  both  are  fine  in  all  respects. 
Colonel  Candelot  (Millet),  Ambassadeur 
(Vilmorin),  and  Medrano (Vilmorin )  carry 
deeper  shades  of  red  toned  with  a  smoky 
hue.  Ambassadeur  is  of  the  highest 
quality,  probably  among  the  finest  six  or 
seven  iris  in  cultivation,  but  its  color  fails 
to  stir  my  enthusiasm  because  of  my  dis- 
taste, in  iris,  for  what  I  may  describe 
as  "autumn  shades."  There  is  to  me 
something  not  altogether  pleasing  in 
shades  of  smoky  red  and  brown  among 
flowers  so  redolent  of  spring  as  iris. 

Conspicuous  among  the  blue-lavender 
bi-colors  are  Hallerine  (Vilmorin)  and 
Lord  of  June  (Yeld).  Ballerine  is  one  of 
the  foremost  iris,  but  Lord  of  June  has 
a  strong  hold  on  my  affections,  even 
though  his  standards  have  a  tendency  to 
wilt  in  warm  weather.  The  flower  is  most 
striking  in  size  and  color,  delicately  per- 
fumed, and  universally  admired. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Persian 
poet  who  wrote,  "When  the  sun  in  the 
blue  vault  turns  his  cheek  into  yellow,  it 
makes  me  think  of  saffron-colored  viands 
on  an  azure  dish,"  had  never  seen  Loreley, 
which  though  not  a  new  iris  has  never 
been  superseded.  The  canary-yellow  of 
its  standards  and  the  ultramarine  blue  of 
its  falls  form  a  strong  and  delightful  con- 
trast even  more  pleasing  to  me  than 
would  be  "saffron-colored  viands  on  an 
azure  dish."  There  is  something  curiously 
animate  about  the  flowers  that  is  rather 
suggestive  of  a  flock  of  butterflies.  Dalila 
(Denis),  another  favorite  of  mine,  a  white 
and  carmine-red  of  peculiar  brightness, 
diffuses  also  this  illusion  of  aliveness. 

Because  there  are  no  iris  which  are 
truly  pink  or  red,  hybridizers  are  eager 
to  produce  these  colors.  Most  of  the  so- 
called  reds  either  have  blue  in  them  or 
tend  toward  a  brownish-red,  and  all  the 
"pinks"  have  in  them  a  hint,  at  least,  of 
lilac. 

Lady  Asquith,  in  her  charming  auto- 


biography, mentions  regretfully  that  she 
has  lost  countless  friends  by  trying  to 
improve  them — an  observation  that  for 
me  is  fraught  with  warning.  I  am  so 
prone — but,  never  mind,  I  am  glad  at  any 
rate  to  be  willing  to  accept  iris  in  the 
colors  natural  for  them  to  bear.  In  France 
they  have  lately  "improved"  a  violet: 
made  it  rose-colored — think  of  it! 

Of  all  iris  I  consider  Madame  Chobaut 
(Denis)  the  most  entrancing.  There  are 
many  more  brilliant  in  color,  larger  of 
flower,  and  taller  of  stem,  but  Chobaut 
remains  for  me  the  most  subtly  exquisite 


"  .  .  .  .  Chobaut  remains  for  me  the 
most  subtly  exquisite  of  them  all" 

of  them  all.  The  flower  is  rather  small, 
with  flaring  falls,  and  poised  as  gracefully 
on  its  stem  as  Pavlowa  in  some  tableau  in 
a  ballet.  Both  standards  and  falls  are 
a  deep  cream  flushed  with  bright  apricot, 
penciled  on  the  margins  with  reddish- 
amber,  and  glow  like  little  chips  from  a 
spring  sunset. 

My  description  is,  1  frankly  admit, 
hopelessly  inadequate— I  am  always 
rhetorically  futile  about  Chobaut,  she  is 
quite  beyond  my  descriptive  powers.  I 
feel  like  an  inarticulate  and  embarrassed 
youth,  attempting  incoherently  to  depict 
to  a  coldly  unresponsive  mother  the  glow- 
ing charms  of  his  first  fiancee.  But,  take 
my  word  for  it,  Chobaut  is  what  the 
French  call  seduisante. 

There  are  several  very  satisfactory  iris 
which  carry  the  effect  of  pink;  Dream 
( Sturtevant),  Cecile  Minturn  (Farr),  and 
Wild  Rose  (Sturtevant)  are  prominent 
among  them.  At  times  and  under  certain 
lights,  even  good  old  Queen-of-the-May 
grows  skittishly  pink.  I  find  Aurora 
(Foster),  though  little  known,  very  allur- 
ing. 

Numbers  of  the  loveliest  of  iris,  many 
of  which  are  called  blends,  cannot  be 
placed  in  any  color  group.  Isoline  (Vil- 
morin) is  one  of  them,  with  silvery-lilac, 
old-rose,  and  golden  tints  which  are 
quite  indescribably  beautiful.  Madame 
Cheri  (Sturtevant)  is  not  dissimilar  and 
of  splendid  shape  and  poise.  Quaker  Lady 
(Farr)  is  a  well-known  smoky-lavender, 
shaded  with  yellow.  Eldorado  (Vilmorin), 
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yellowish-bronze  and  heliotrope,  with 
touches  of  bright  violet,  has  a  sinister, 
reptilian  look  but  a  delightful  color. 

Miss  Sturtevant,  who  has  a  flair 
for  choosing  distinctive  and  appropriate 
names  for  her  introductions — witness 
Taj  Mahal,  for  a  very  fine,  upstanding 
white — never  discovered  a  more  fitting 
name  than  that  she  bestowed  upon  After- 
glow. The  flower  is  a  pale,  lavender-lit 
yellow,  misted  over  with  gray,  and  is  an 
excellent  grower  and  bloomer,  lovelv  as 
a  cut  flower  and  most  engaging  on  close 
inspection. 

While  no  iris  is  actually  "blue,"  several 
approach  it  very  closely  in  effect;  notably 
Bluet  (Sturtevant)  and  Du  Guesclin 
(Bliss),  and  either  is  most  effective  in 
combination  with  a  pale  yellow  variety. 

Old  Madame  Chereau,  a  disrespectful 
appellation  for  a  dearly  loved  flower,  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Plicatas  (which  have 
trill-like  margins  on  a  ground  usually 
white,)  and  was  followed  by  an  improve- 
ment in  Ma  Mie  (Cayeux).  Camelot 
(  Bliss)  I  do  not  consider  so  good  in  many 
ways,  although  it  is  very  attractive. 

Iris  are  essentially  for  the  inexpert,  and 
I  know  of  no  flowers  more  easily  grown 
or  more  entirely  satisfying.  Even  the  few 
exceptions  among  the  new  hybrids  that 
require  some  skill  to  grow  have  almost 
perfect  substitutes  among  the  perfectly 
hardy  sorts.  For  instance,  Miss  Sturte- 
vant's Mother-of-Pearl  is  very  similar  to 
Mile.  Schwartz,  Madame  Gaudichau 
(to  shorten  her  name  a  bit)  is  not  unlike 
the  shy-blooming  Black  Prince  and  much 
larger  and  more  beautiful,  while  Taj 
Mahal  (Sturtevant)  is  a  lordly  substitute 
for  Kashmir  White. 

The  extreme  fragility  of  iris  flowers, 
while  among  their  chiefest  charms,  almost 
precludes  the  possibility  of  successfully 
transporting  them  any  distance  without 
the  most  exacting  care.  Save  for  this  de- 
fect, if  defect  it  be,  they  are  a  most 
effective  flower  for  cutting  and  make  a 
stunning  decoration  of  any  kind.  Fortu- 
nately the  buds  open  well  in  water,  thus 
replacing  damaged  flowers. 

I  have  a  friend  who  shares  my  interest 
and  pleasure  in  iris  and  I  thoroughly 
understood  the  emotion  mirrored  on  his 
dismayed  countenance  as  he  related  to 
me  one  day  the  treatment  some  of  his 
flowers  had  received. 

He  had  been  asked  to  contribute  iris 
for  decoration  on  a  certain  occasion  and 
had  spent  almost  an  entire  afternoon 
cutting  and  placing  in  water  numbers  of 
his  rarely  lovely  (sometimes  annoyingly 
superior)  flowers,  avoiding  with  meticu- 
lous care  the  bruising  of  a  single  petal. 
After  infinite  pains  he  transported  them 
by  motor  safely  to  their  destination, 
beaming,  I  am  certain,  with  pride,  only  to 
become  a  horrified  witness  to  their  being 
clutched  in  sheaves  by  careless  arms  and 
dragged,  like  maimed  captives,  to  their 
ultimate  fate. 

I  think  he  muttered  something  about 
"I  hat  is  the  last  time.  .  .  .  ",  but  then  I 
have  said  that  so  often  myself! 
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An  E 


B 


MPIRE  DROCADE 


OF  FAMOUS  DESIGN 

oiujinal  belonged  io  tie  Cmpiess  Josephine 


HE  present  vogue  for 
decorations  in  the 
Empire  style  has 
created  a  great 
demand  for  fabrics 
if  that  period  —  fabrics  most 
ppropriate  for  Colonial 
lomes  as  well.  Of  particular 
merest  to  the  lover  of  patterns 
ich  in  historical  association 
5  the  Swan  Brocade. 

Designed  for  the  Empress, 
:  was  one  of  the  rich  satins 
rocaded  in  the  swan  motif 
tiat  covered  the  walls  and 
urniture  of  the  petit  salon  at  St.  Cloud, 
"wo  swans  are  shown,  linked  together 
iy  garlands  of  flowers  and  woven  in 
nedallion  against  a  star-sown  ground. 

Later  this  motif  was  used  again — by 
he  Emperor  at  Malmaison.  And  nearly 
century  afterwards  it  was  chosen,  as 
epresentative  of  its  period,  for  exhibit 
t  l'Exposition  Universelle  de  1900. 

Illustrated  here  is  an  excellent  re- 
iroduction  of  the  Swan  Brocade  by 
f.  Schumacher  &  Co.  Faithfully  repro- 
luced,  it  comes  in  two  color  combina- 
ions  —  vert  or  jaune  —  and  is  equally 
nitable  for  wall  hangings,  draperies  or 
urniture  coverings. 

A  striped  damask  which  may  be  effec- 
ively  used  in  combination  with  the  Swan 
Jrocade  takes  its  classical  motifs  also 
rom  the  Empire  Period  and  presents 


The  Swan  Brocade  is  shown  here  on  a  chair  of  Empire 
design.  It  comes  in  two  color  combinations:  vert —  mauve 
and  gold  on  a  green  ground;  and  jaune, — mauve  and 
green  on  a  soft  gold  ground.  Of  the  same  period  are 
the  window  hangings  of  striped  damask,  in  colors  softly 
modulated  to  match  the  brocade 


Mauve  s-wans  in  wreathed  medal- 
lion form  the  principal  motif  of 
this  lovely  Empire  brocade,  re- 
produced by  F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 


them  in  narrow  panels  formed 
by  deeper  stripes. 

Other  authentic  reproduc- 
tions and  adaptations  from 
the  great  decorative  periods, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  modern 
designs  and  weaves  in  fabrics 
for  every  decorative  use,  may 
be  found  at  Schumacher's. 

Yourdecorator,  upholsterer, 
or  the  decorating  service  of 
your  department  store  will  be 
glad  to  show  these  to  you.  Samples 
selected  to  fit  your  particular  require- 
ments can  be  promptly  obtained  by  them. 

"Your  Home  and  the  Interior 
Decorator" 

How  you  can,  without  additional  ex- 
pense, have  the  professional  services  of 
an  interior  decorator  is  explained  in  our 
illustrated  booklet,  "Your  Home  and 
the  Interior  Decorator." 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  you  upon 
request  without  charge.  Write  to  F. 
Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  C-2,  60  West 
40th  Street,  New  York.  Importers,  Manu- 
facturers and  Distributors  to  the  trade 
only,  of  Decorative  Drapery  and  Uphol- 
stery Fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Grand  Rapids, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
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Small-patterned  glazed  chintz 
bound  in  a  contrasting  color 
makes  attractive  dust  cur- 
tains for  hanging  over  dresses 
in  the  closet 


MRS.   GEORGE   HERZOG,  DECORATOR 


Neatly  stacked  and  banded  piles  of  sheets,  pillow 
cases,  and  towels  in  an  ornamental  closet  like  this 
is  a  possession  in  which  any  housewife  cannot  fail 
to  take  infinite  satisfaction 


The  Closet  Decorative 


REEVE,  DECORATOR 


Showing  the  chtntz  edging  on 
the  shelves  to  match  the  dust 
curtains  in  the  closet  at  left  of 
the  page.  Note  also  the  double- 
height  shelves  for  hat  stands 


AT  FIRST  thought  the  subject 
/=\  of  closets  would  seem  to  be  of 
Ja.  small  importance,  but  upon  fur- 
ther consideration  one  is  amazed  by  its 
scope  and  possibilities  and  becomes  quite 
convinced  that  most  of  the  closets  now  in 
use  are  capable  of  great  improvement. 
No  longer  are  they  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  useful  but  unsightly  receptacles.  The 
up-to-date  housewife  exhibits  with  great 
pride  the  neatly  stacked  and  banded  piles 
of  sheets,  pillow  cases,  and  towels  in  her 
ornamental  linen  closet,  and  draws  back 
the  dainty  chintz  curtains  from  dresses  de- 
pending from  gay  hangers.  In  fact,  some- 
thing of  the  same  pride  of  possession  goes 
into  the  closet  arrangements  as  may  be 
noticed  when  a  fine  etching  or  a  beautiful 
antique  highboy  is  called  to  one's  at- 
tention. A  woman's  instinct  is  to  revel  in 
this  sort  of  thing.  She  makes  a  fine  art  of 
a  necessity  and  gets  a  thrill  out  of  the 
achievement. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  successful 
closet  are  convenience  and  beauty.  To 
achieve  the  former  requires  rather  specific 


by    ETHEL   A .  REEVE 

Photographs  by  M.  E.  Hewitt 

thought  as  to  space  and  location  in  re- 
lation to  the  articles  to  be  accommodated. 
The  latter  point  may  be  achieved  chiefly 
by  a  good  use  of  color  and  in  some  in- 
stances by  a  discreet  employment  of 
pattern. 

In  modern  apartments  the  closet  is 
steadily  becoming  a  more  and  more  im- 
portant factor,  especially  in  cities  where 
space  costs  dearly  and  it  is  an  architec- 
tural sin  to  waste  an  inch.  Built-in  cup- 
boards for  every  conceivable  purpose  add 
to  the  desirability  and  renting  power  of 
apartments.  Where  our  ancestors  found 
the  highboy  a  household  necessity  we 
now  have  the  well-equipped  linen  closet, 
and  the  highboy  becomes  a  decorative 
luxury.  The  old-fashioned  wardrobe  is  as 
scarce  as  the  hansom  cab,  and  even  the 
later  chifforobe,  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
many  men,  has  been  incorporated,  in  all 
its  main  essentials  of  sliding  trays,  in  the 
dressing-room  closet. 

There  is  no  end  practically  to  the  types 
of  closets.  One  could  go  on  enumerating 
and  devising  them  forever.  The  earlier 


generations  laid  great  stress  on  jam  and 
preserve  closets,  but  now  milady's  clothes, 
her  hats  and  shoes,  command  the  spot- 
light. All  the  smartest  color  schemes  and 
accessories  are  in  order  for  this  sanctum. 
Since  it  is  of  necessity  connected  with 
her  bedroom  or  dressing  room  its  color 
scheme  should  be  akin.  Very  often  it  is 
attractive  to  reverse  the  order  of  the 
color.  For  instance,  if  the  room  is  green 
with  salmon  hangings,  paint  the  inside 
of  the  closet  a  brilliant  salmon  with 
touches  of  green  for  the  trimming.  It  is 
possible  to  use  very  strong  colors  for  back- 
grounds in  closets  as  there  is  usually  only 
artificial  light  and  it  is  consequently 
desirable  to  have  a  glowing  background. 
A  lacquer  red  or  a  light,  brilliant  yellow, 
or  even  apple  green,  makes  a  very  good 
background  for  a  deep,  dark  closet,  and 
these  colors  can  be  further  intensified  by 
the  use  of  small-patterned,  glazed  chint- 
zes bound  in  contrasting  colors  which 
make  charming  edgings  for  the  shelves 
and  very  pretty  dust  curtains  for  hanging 
over  dresses.  It  is  then  attractive  to  have 
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New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


SHE  spirit  of  a  bygone  day  has 
been  faithfully  interpreted  here 
.  .  .  yet  there  lingers  about  this 
environment  the  feeling  that  it  was 
created  to  be  lived  in. 


Q  Rare  artistry  imparts  to  each  detail 
of  the  interior  a  touch  of  antiquity 
.  .  .  from  the  dusky  oaken  walls  and 
Tudor  fireplace  to  the  old  embroidered 


stuffs  and  garniture  which  adorn  the 
sofa  and  other  pieces. 

Q  Should  you  feel  inclined  to  invest 
your  surroundings  with  similar 
distinction,  the  collection  of  historic 
furniture  and  old  documents  on  view  at 
these  Galleries  will  prove  an  unfailing 
source  of  inspiration  in  planning  the 
decorative  treatment  of  various  rooms. 


INCORPORATED 

Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Streets 

CABINETMAKER.?  DECORATORS  ANTIQUARIANS 
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the  hangers  bound  with  ribbon  in  a  shade 
like  that  of  the  binding  on  the  shelf  edges 
and  curtains. 

One  should  be  careful  in  the  choice  of 
chintz  for  these  valances  and  curtains. 
Only  very  small  patterns  should  be  used 
and  these  preferably  in  all-over  designs  so 
that  the  little  shelf  edgings  will  declare 
the  pattern  also  instead  of  being  mere 
meaningless  fractions  of  a  design.  The 
texture  which  is  best  for  this  purpose  is  a 
very  soft  glazed  cotton.  Stiff  glazes  are 
awkward  to  handle.  A  glaze  is  desirable, 
however,  because  it  resists  dust  better 
than  a  soft  fabric.  It  has  a  crisp  look,  too, 
which  is  highly  pleasing. 

If  space  permits,  a  combination  hat  and 
shoe  closet  is  a  great  comfort.  A  series  of 
slightly  sloping  shelves  with  a  molding 
to  catch  the  heels  keeps  the  shoes  off  the 
floor  and  well  within  view  for  choice.  The 
remainder  of  the  closet  should  be  done  in 
high  shelves  so  that  varying  modes  of 
hats  may  be  accommodated,  each  on  its 
quaintly  painted  little  stand,  that  in  itself 
is  a  decoration. 

Lots  of  imagination  can  be  used  in  the 
working  out  of  the  decoration.  Ruffles  arfd 
ruchings  are  often  used  for  shelf  edges  but 
they  are  not  advisable  because  of  their 
dust-catching  propensity.  Flat  valances, 
shaped,  and  bound,  of  a  softly  glazed 
chintz,  are  the  best.  A  way  of  getting  a 
pretty  result  in  color  without  using  fabric 
of  any  kind  is  to  paint  the  wall  one  color 
and  the  trim  and  the  thickness  of  the 
shelves  another.  A  good  combination 
used  in  this  manner  is  exceedingly 
effective.   The   paint   combinations  arc 
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Simplicity  of  treatment  and  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  toys  on  its  shelves 
are  outstanding  features  of  this  child's 
closet  that  should  help  to  inculcate 
permanent  habits  of  neatness  in  its 
young  possessor 

infinite.  Except  for  the  limitations  of  time 
and  cost,  closets  could  be  made  into 
things  of  very  precious  beauty.  We  dare 
even  imagine  what  a  Raphael  might  do 
with  his  magic  brush  and  playful  fancies, 
for  are  not  the  wall  decorations  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Vatican  full  of  delicate  and 
perfect  designs? 


There  are  still  other  ways  of  treating 
closet  backgrounds  interestingly.  There 
are  all  the  multitude  of  small-patterned 
wallpapers.  Many  of  these  can  be  given 
a  resistant  surface  by  the  use  of  varnish, 
though  not  all  paper  surfaces  will  take 
it,  and  it  is  wise  to  experiment  first  with  a 
sample  in  order  to  be  sure  of  success.  The 
shelves  may  be  covered  or  painted,  which- 
ever taste  dictates  as  the  better  method. 
The  most  charming  effects  are  produced 
by  papers  which  may  be  described  as 
quaint.  One  of  the  many  star  designs 
would  be  delightful,  with  the  thickness  of 
the  shelves  done  in  paint  of  a  strong,  clear, 
contrasting  color.  Or  perhaps  one  might 
use  any  of  the  tiny  old  English  or  French 
chintz  designs  with  strong,  clear  color. 
The  soft,  indistinct  colors  would  not  be 
so  good  in  a  closet  as  the  effect  would  be 
rather  lacking  in  crispness. 

Another  idea  is  to  apply  glazed  chintz 
to  the  wall  with  glue  or  paste,  with  the 
same  material  covering  the  shelves  and 
used  on  the  edges  in  the  form  of  little 
valances.  This  is  a  charming  treatment 
to  employ,  but  if  funds  are  very  limited 
it  is  not  feasible,  for  considerable  labor 
is  involved  and  it  must  be  done  very 
neatly  and  professionally.  A  certain 
chintz  comes  to  mind  with  a  border  on 
each  side  and  a  design  running  down 
the  center.  This  could  be  used  by  cut- 
ting off  the  borders  and  using  them  as 
shelf  edgings,  while  the  center  design 
makes  the  all-over  wall  and  shelf  cover- 
ing. One  must  have  an  eye  for  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  design,  and  working  them  out 
becomes  a  very  amusing  game. 
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ship's  cupboard 
from  old  Salem 


The  same  fidelity  to  tradition  expressed  in  this  ship's 
cupboard  prevails  in  the  many  lovely  Danersk  pieces 
that  echo  other  interesting  periods  of  furniture  design. 


To  the  dining  room  or  a  gentleman's  study 
it  brings  the  charm  of  long  ago  ~ 


IN  the  romantic  days  of  Old  Salem  when  the  first 
families  of  the  port  were  not  above  adding  to 
their  income  by  a  little  smuggling,  the  wealthy  sea 
captain  carried  the  very  atmosphere  of  his  ship's 
cabin  to  his  home  ashore. 

Its  ancestors  fashioned  by  shipwrights  during  the 
long  winter  months,  this  Plymouth  cupboard  by 
Danersk  is  faithful  to  its  salty  heritage. 

Its  distinctive  slant  was  given  with  an  eye  to  roll- 
ing seas  and  the  simple  carving  and  the  line  of 
grace  and  beauty  are  a  never  failing  delight. 

Practical,  lovely,  authentic,  it  brings  to  a  dining 


room  or  gentleman's  study  the  flavor  of  salt  and 
the  booming  of  ghostly  sails. 

See  it  by  all  means  and  at  the  same  time  ask  us  to 
show  you  the  slide-top  table  and  the  graceful  lad- 
der-back chairs  that  go  with  it  to  make  up  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Danersk  groups. 
Start  now  to  collect  Danersk  furniture.  It  is  our 
ideal  to  preserve  for  posterity  the  richest  and  love- 
liest tradition  of  the  past  and  to  make  Danersk  fur- 
niture the  prized  collectors'  items  of  tomorrow. 
You  are  always  welcome  in  our  showrooms,  either 
in  New  York  or  Chicago,  whether  you  wish  to 
purchase  or  not. 


DANERSK 

Erskine-Danforth  Corporation,  383  Madison  Ave.  (at  46th  Street,  1st  floor),  N.  Y. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.     Chicago  Salesrooms:  315  N.  Michigan  Ave.    Los  Angeles  Distributor:  2869  W.  7th  St.    Factories  in  New  England 
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Built  to  Welcome  the 

Notable 

of  Colonial  Days 

For  this  Famous  doorway,  recently  Exhibited 
at  the  ^Metropolita?t  tj&useum,  there  is 
appropriate  Sargent  Hardware 


Washington,  Adams,  Commodore 
Rogers  sounded  the  robust  knocker  of 
the  City  Tavern,  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
Lafayette  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  boy, 
walked  together  through  its  doorway. 

Its  designing,  in  the  best  of  Colonial 
tradition,  is  full  of  suggestion  for  mod- 
ern American  home  builders.  The  brass 
hardware,  particularly,  is  worthy  of  note. 
Such  rugged,  classical  hardware  belongs 
in  the  American  home  of  today.  And, 
thanks  to  Sargent,  it  can  be  placed  there. 
Sargent  offers  numerous  correct  designs 
in  solid  brass  and  bronze  for  exterior  and 
interior  doors — handles  and  knobs  as 
well  as  lock  sets  and  hinges.  As  surely 
as  the  hardware  of  the  City  Tavern, 
they  are  built  to  last  for  generations. 
They  are  accurately  machined  and  per- 
fectly fitted.  They  continue  to  work 
smoothly  and  quietly. 

Write  for  a  truly  helpful  booklet, 
"Hardware  for  Utility  and  Ornamenta- 
tion." Choose  Sargent  Hardware  with 
your  architect.  Sargent  &  Company, 
35  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Antique  hardware  of  brass  is  used  on 
this  entrance  doorway  and  also  in  the 
ballroom  from  the  old  City  Tavern,  now 
in  the  American  Wing  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum.  I  tmay  be  practically 
duplicated  in  Sargent  Hardware  for 
your  own  home. 


This  door  handle  of  solid  brass  with 
thumb-latch  follows  closely  the  eighteenth 
century  original.  It  connects  with  the 
Sargent  cylinder  lock.  Ask  for  door- 
handle No.  2261.  Also  appropriate  for 
your  Colonial  doorway  is  a  Sargent  brass 
knocker,  No.  28,  of  faithful  antique  de- 
sign. As  well  as  this  "S"  type,  you  will 
find  several  urn  shapes,  a  popular  de- 
sign in  the  early  days  of  the  republic. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS    AND  HARDWARE 


MRS.  GEORGE   HER/OG,  DECORATOR 

A  combination  hat  and  shoe  closet 
is  a  great  convenience  where  space 
permits.  On  one  side  may  be  slight- 
ly sloping  shelves  for  shoes,  where 
they  will  be  off  the  floor  and  well 
within  view;  the  rest  of  the  closet 
should  be  fitted  with  high  shelves  so 
that  varying  modes  of  hats  can  be 
accommodated,  each  on  its  own 
individual  stand 


Whatever  treatment  is  used 
on  the  walls,  the  same  is  ad- 
vised for  the  ceilings,  since  the 
space  is  too  small  to  permit  of 
making  a  difference  in  the  ceil- 
ing without  giving  a  very  patchy 
effect.  The  floors,  when  not  of 
hard  wood,  look  very  well  done 
with  linoleum  in  contrasting 
blocks  or  in  a  tonal  all-over 
pattern. 

The  ideal  lighting  for  a  closet 
is  to  have  a  switch  connected 
with  the  door  so  that  the  space 
is  flooded  with  light  the  instant 
the  door  is  opened. 

If  the  owner  or  occupant  of  a 
new  house  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  architecture  it  is  well 
to  watch  all  the  wall  thick- 
nesses, as  sometimes  most  handy 
cupboards,  such  as  one  uses  for 
card  tables  or  children's  toys, 


may  be  put  in  a  space  between 
two  rooms  or  under  a  stair, 
which  otherwise  might  be  totally 
lost. 

Pantry  and  kitchen  cupboard 
with  glass  doors  look  charming 
treated  in  the  French  manner. 
A  cunning  colored  dotted  net  or 
a  gingham,  stretched  on  rods 
top  and  bottom  and  tied  in  the 
middle  with  a  crisp  bow,  gives  a 
tremendous  amount  of  style  to 
these  utilitarian  affairs. 

By  employing  methods  such 
as  these  the  modern  closet 
emerges  from  the  category  of  a 
catch-all  to  be  hidden  into  the 
full  glory  of  a  distinct  work  of 
art,  delightful  to  look  upon, 
while  lacking  none  of  the  prac- 
tical features  so  necessarv  for 
keeping  well  oiled  the  wheels  of 
modern  living. 


ETHEL  A.   REEVE,  DECORATOR 


If  hen  chintz  is  used  for  shelf  edging,  old 
English  or  French  designs  in  strong  clean 
colors  are  preferable  to  the  soft,  indistinct 
colors,  which  lack  the  crispness  of  effect 
that  is  desirable  for  a  closet 
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NATIONAL 
Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
sales  records  place  Chrysler 
third  for  1928. 

In  42  months  Chrysler,  due  to 
public  endorsement,  has  come 
from  27th  to  3rd  place. 

All  but  two  makes,  far  longer  estab- 
lished,have  been  outsold  by  Chrysler. 

The  order  of  precedence  at  the 
National  Automobile  Shows  is  de- 
termined by  the  dollar  volume  of 
sales  in  the  year  ended  July  1st.  In 
these  12  months,  Chrysler  sold 
193,750  motor  cars  —  a  volume  of 
$275,000,000  paid  by  the  public. 

No  other  make  of  car  has  ever 
recorded  such  phenomenally  rapid 
progress. 

In  three  and  one- half  years,  produc- 


tion and  sales 
have  increased  six- 
fold over  the  original 
record-breaking  first  year  of  Chrysler. 

There  can  be  no  more  impressive  public 
endorsement  of  Chrysler  performance,  Chry- 
sler long  life,  Chrysler  quality,  Chrysler  value. 


All  Chrysler  models  are  exhibited  at  the  National 
Automobile  Shows,  and  in  the  Balloon  Room  andentire 
lobby  space  of  the  Congress  Hotel  during  the  Chicago 
Show,  Jan.  28th  to  Feb.  4th , 


C   H   KYS  L  E  K. 


'52*  '61'  -72' 

40  Body  Styles  Priced  from 
1  mm*mm&&a&*SfS&Sk 


Imperial  *QO' 

$115  to  $6195  BO.  B.  Detroit 
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SPRINGFIELD 


01  T  to  the  lake — whizz- 
ing on  silver  heels- 
cheeks  aglow  —  appetites 
ravenous — there  and  back 
in  a  eosy  car,  safely  over 
the  scrunchy  roads  on 
Kelly  -  Springfield    Tires — 

If  ho  said  ninter  was  indoor  time? 


The  Fascinating  J^lew  Sport 
that  is  Sweeping  America 

ENJOY  the  sport  of  Kings!  Set  the  pace  to  suit  your  fancy  —  get 
the  tingling  vibrant  health -giving  thrill  of  a  brisk  canter,  a 
snappy  trot,  a  racing  gallop — without  leaving  your  own  home. 


Whip  the  rich  color  into  your 
cheeks;  send  red  Jblood  coursing 
through  your  system;  tone  up  your 
muscles;  banish  that  dull  listless  feeling; 
get  rid  of  flabby  fat  and  build  solid 
healthy  flesh.  Fifteen  minutes  daily 
astride  this  ingenious  appliance  will 
double  your  joy  of  living.  The  Battle 
Creek  Health  Horse  is  a  vigor  builder, 
a  creator  of  fine  youthful  figures,  a 
zestful  tonic — all  in  one. 

Famous  Men  and  Women 
Ride  This  Way 
Hundreds  of  world-famous  people, 


prominent  statesmen,  big  business  ex- 
ecutives, leading  society  women  —  are 
now  using  the  "Mechanical  Horse"  to 
keep  physically  fit.  The  Battle  Creek 
Health  Horse  reproduces  exactly  the 
health-giving  benefirs  of  horseback- 
riding  without  the  risk  and  expense 
of  keeping  a  live  animal.  Easy  to  op- 
erate, sturdily  built,  always  ready  for 
service.  Send  for  Free  book  "Ride 
Your  Way  to  Health"  telling  about 
the  enjoyable  new  way  to  keep  well 
and  young.  Write  today! 


SANITARIUM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Suite  U-171  good  health  bldg.      Battle  Creek,  Mich 


©  S.  E.  CO. 


^Jhe  Battle  Creek 

Health  horse 


The  Model  S  Mercedes  with  its  tremendous  silvery 
exhaust  pipes  thai  stick  out  through  the  engine  hood 

THE   MOTOR  WORLD 

SOME    FOREIGNERS    AND    A  DEBUTANTE 
I  y  ERIC  HATCH 


SPEAKING  of  Isottas,  in  case 
some  one  has,  I  rode  the  other 
day  in  one  of  their  large  town 
cars  and  was  again  impressed  by  the 
remarkable  brakes  they  use.  In  the 
traffic  they  were  so  excellent  that  they 
constantly  pulled  you  out  of  your 
seat,  but  that  is  a  good  fault. 

In  addition  to  nice  brakes  they 
have  a  new  coupe  model  that  is 
certainly  one  of  those  cars.  It  is 
completely  convertible,  has  an  engine 
hood  that  sweeps  in  unbroken  line 
to  the  cowl,  and  is  half  as  long  as  the 
car.  At  the  other  extreme  is  a  bustle 
seating  two  or  three. 

This  particular  model  is  turned  out 
in  gray, with  a  red  pin  stripe  and  red 
wheels,  the  gray  tone  does  an  inverted 
S  just  in  front  of  the  door  and  the  bow 
is  silver.  The  car  is  said  to  be  capable 
of  105  miles  an  hour  which,  although 
it  sounds  impossible,  may  quite  well 
be  so,  for  it  is  geared  2\  to  1  in  high, 
will  turn  over  as  many  as  3,000 
revolutions  a  minute  and  develops  at 
that  speed,  140  horsepower. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  beautiful 
car  this  company  has  ever  turned  out 
is  this  model's  antithesis — I  should 
call  it  the  "Very  Town  Car";  it  is 
done  in  black  with  a  basketwork 
landau  body  by  Le  Baron.  To  my 
mind  this  car  is  the  supreme  gesture. 
It  costs  17,000  dollars  and  will  carry 
not  more  than  three  people. 

Having  spoken  of  country  car  and 
town  car,  it  is  proper  to  turn  to  the 
Minerva  recently  shown  at  the  Salon. 
In  this,  a  man  may  start  from  West- 
bury  or  from  White  Plains,  if  he  really 
wants  to,  drive  his  touring  car  to  the 
city  limits  with  his  chauffeur  in  back. 
Then,  merely  by  putting  up  the  top 
and  turning  handles  in  the  door, 
windows  rise  from  the  side  panels 
fore  and  aft  and  after  he  has  placed 
himself  in  back  and  his  chauffeur  in 
front,  he  may  continue  on  his  journey 
in  a  very  substantial  sedan. 

It  is  a  remarkable  car.  this  Min- 
erva, with  all  the  attributes  of  the 


phaeton  and  the  sedan.  It  is  like  a 
beautiful  malacca  cane  with  an  um- 
brella inside  it.  and  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  very  few 
models  of  its  type  that  look  like 
anything  or  something  in  either  or 
both  of  its  phases.  Minerva  has 
always  been  like  that  though,  abreast 
of  the  times.  They  brought  out  one 
of  the  first  saloon  bodies  (British 
for  limousine)  that  justified  its  name. 
It  had  complete  cocktail  serving 
outfit,  including  ice-box  concealed 
back  of  the  front  seat  and  left  nothing 
to  be  desired  for  comfort  except  a 
little  man  to  ride  behind  in  a  Model  T 
Ford  to  shake  the  cocktails. 

In  speaking  of  the  Model  T, 
Genghis  Khan  of  automobiles  that, 
like  the  Mongol,  swept  out  of  the 
north  to  cover  the  world  with  its 
hordes,  I  cannot  forget  the  debutante 
party  of  the  new  model,  given  for  her 
by  the  Eastern  manager.  Enough  has 
been  written  of  the  new  model;  the 
big  full  page  advertisements  we 
awaited  so  expectantly  have  by  now 
penetrated  even  to  the  Congo,  but  I 
have  seen  hardly  a  word  on  that  first 
private  showing. 

The  Palm  Room  at  the  Waldorf 
was  banked  high  with  flowers,  a 
stringed  orchestra  was  playing  some- 
where in  a  bower  of  roses,  smart 
people  in  evening  clothes  strolled 
about.  On  a  raised  dais  in  the  eastern 
end  of  the  room,  shimmering  and 
glistening  under  amber  flood  lights, 
stood  the  New  Model. 

On  all  sides  men  were  comparing 
it  with  this  car  and  that;  salesmen 
in  evening  clothes  were  giving  im- 
promptu lectures  on  its  beauty  and 
swift  power;  it  was  a  scene  of  dignity. 

I  went  out  in  the  street,  a  little 
overcome  by  it  all ;  no  one  had  called 
it  a  flivver,  no  one  had  compared  it 
to  its  forefathers ;  they  were  forgotten. 

At  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and 
34th  stood  an  old  Model  T.  I  stopped 
to  look  at  it.  then  for  some  reason  felt 
like  raising  my  hat.  for  I  realized  for 


All  the  attributes  of  a  ph&ton  and  of  a 
sedan  arc  combined  in  the  neu'  Minerva 
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Through  long  years  of  employing  only  the 
finest  materials  and  craftsmanship,  d6j0n  has 
won  the  highest  reputation  in  the  field  of 
Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition  equipment  .  .  . 

as  an  inevitable  result  the  manufacturer 

on  whose  automobile  every  unit  must  be  the 

FINEST,  UNQUESTIONINGLY  TURNS  TO  DejoN. 


Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition  Sgstem 


D£JON  electric  corporation 

Builders  Ignition  Technique 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 


Dddbe  Brothers  Suburban 

^  I  ^HE  Dodge  Brothers  Suburban,  with  body 
*-  by  Cantrell,  is  sturdily  built  of  the  best 
materials.  Its  many  exclusive,  patented 
features  make  it  particularly  desirable  for 
the  country  estate  or  suburban  home. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  upon  request 
our  folder  "C"  giving  details  and  specifications 

J  T  CANTRELL  &  COMPANY 

/Yaderj  of  Suburban  Bodies 
HUNTINGTON,  INY. 


THE  BENEFITS  OF  A  SOUTHERN  TRIP 


at  home 
...thru 

ULTRAVIOLET 

Most  people  take  Southern  trips  . .  .despite 
the  inconveniences  of  travel . .  .despite  the  enervating  effects  of 
heat  .  .  .  mainly  for  the  health-giving  benefits  of  sunshine. 
But,  such  are  the  social  demands  of  resort  life,  such  are  the 
natural  limitations  of  cloud-obscured  sunlight,  that  many  author- 
ities question  the  benefits  of  the  usual  hurried  trip. 
Modern  science  claims  greater  health-efficiency  in  the  cool,  invis- 
ible rays  of  Ultraviolet . . .  administered  at  home  to  offset,  day  by 
day,  the  ravages  of  incorrect  living  and  unhealthy  environment. 
The  Alpine  Sun  Lamp,  used  under  the  direction  of  a  physician,  will  often 
afford  all  the  healthy  tan,  the  abounding  vitality  and  the  physiological  balance 
that  are  the  expected  benefits  of  a  journey  to  the  Southland.  You  should  know 
the  /acts  about  this  important  aid  to  healthful  living.  They  are  presented  in 
the  free  booklet  "Ultraviolet  in  Health."  Write  for  it. 


H  A  NOVI  A 

Chemical  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dept.  G  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Isotla-Fraschini  sport  roadster  is  capable  of  705  miles  per  hour 


the  first  time  that  I  was  staring 
rather  vulgarly  at  something  that 
was  about  to  become  immortal. 

Not  dissimilar  in  appearance  to 
the  New  Model  is  the  9 7 17  horse- 
power Peugeot  which  has  now  become 
more  or  less  firmly  established  on 
57th  Street  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh.  Inside  the  hood,  of  course, 
similarity  ceases,  for  the  Peugeot 
engine  is  hardly  larger  than  a  lady's 
hand  bag  and  not  anything  like  as 
big  as  a  hat  box. 

The  sedan  model  of  this  car  is  a 
more  or  less  negligible  quantity,  but 
the  convertible  coupe  is  decidedly 
something  else  again.  It  comes  in 
gray  with  basketwork  trimming,  has 
more  than  enough  room  in  front  for 
two  large  men,  or  women,  or  a  man 
and  woman,  a  rumble  seat  for  their 
children  or  little  friends,  a  leather 
top,  and  a  disk  wheel  mounted  on 
the  running  board. 

The  wheel  on  the  running  board  is 
of  American  make,  as  are  the  four 
others,  which  is  nice  because  the 
cars  can  be  shipped  in  wheelless  at  a 
low  duty  rate,  being  classed  as 
unfinished  products;  also  these  cars 
wear  American  tires. 

Their  gas  tanks  hold  three  and  one 
half  gallons  which,  mirabik  dictu, 
will  take  them  140  miles  without  a 
refill  if  one  uses  a  benzol  blend,  and 
then  if  one  gets  stuck  I  imagine  the 
contents  of  a  cigarette  lighter  will 
be  enough  to  get  one  to  a  filling  sta- 
tion. Thus  the  petit  Peugeot,  which  is 
available  for  the  meager  sum  of 
$1,000. 

Perhaps  the  most  sensational  car 
the  season  has  produced  is  the  new 
Model  S  Mercedes  Sport.  It  is  low, 
and  in  line  distinctly  suggestive  of 
the  Lancia  Lambda  though  far  more 
powerful.  The  driver's  seat  is  placed 
more  than  half  way  toward  the  stern, 
yet  behind  this  is  a  tonneau  with 
semi-comfortable  room  for  two.  The 
balance  of  the  car  is  almost  perfect  for 
high  speed  work,  which  is  of  course  its 
laison  d'etre. 

The  engine  is  six  cylindered  with  an 
overhead  camshaft.  It  is  supercharged 
and  will  turn  over  3,000  R.  P.  M. 
It  has  dual  ignition  and,  to  please 
everybody,  tremendous  silvery  ex- 
haust pipes  that  stick  out  through  the 
engine  hood. 


The  other  day  a  friend  of  mine  was 
running  down  the  Motor  Parkway  in 
one  of  these.  At  Garden  City  an) 
aeroplane  swooped  down  lowoverhim, 
and  in  the  next  straightaway  he; 
let  her  out.  They  raced  thus  a  little 
way  and  gradually  the  car  pulled 
away  from  the  plane,  attaining  a 
speed  of  about  114  an  hour  and  not 
wide  open!  This  sounds  almost  in- 
credible, but  when  one  realizes  that 
the  machine  is  built  for  that  purpose 
and  costs  around  fifteen  thousand,  it 
begins  to  seem  more  possible.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  really  curious 
thing  about  them  is  the  fact  that  they 
can  actually  be  driven  in  city  traffic 
as  well,  with  quite  a  fair  degree  of 
comfort. 

I  have  been  impressed  of  late 
with  the  tendency  that  body  builders 
are  showing  toward  making  closed 
cars  that  can  be  used  with  equal 
pleasantness  with  the  owner  driving 
or  being  driven.  More  and  more  of 
the  higher  class  sedans  have  windows 
dividing  the  front  and  hick  seats 
devised  in  such  a  way  that  when  the 
owner  has  the  wheel  they  totally 
disappear  instead  of  just  partly  so. 
This  is  nice,  as  it  removes  the  lim- 
ousine feeling  so  agreeable  and  un- 
obtainable in  the  ordinary  chauffeur- 
driven  sedan.  There  are  several 
Stutzes  around  New  York  at  the  pres- 
ent time  that  have  done  exceedingly 
well  with  this  type  of  design. 

With  the  rains  of  late  winter  and 
spring  sometimes  making  even  closed 
cars  that  are  a  thing  of  beauty  far 
from  being  a  joy  forever,  it  is  well 
to  remember  a  little  stunt  for  use 
when  the  windshield  wiper  gives  up 
in  disgust  after  a  hard  season.  A 
cigarette,  slit  down  the  middle  and 
rubbed  all  over  the  windshield  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand  so  that  particles 
of  tobacco  cling  to  it  (  the  windshield  >. 
will  in  any  but  the  heaviest  of 
rainstorms  give  a  clarity  of  vision 
hardly  believable. 

This  may,  of  course,  sound  like  the 
waste  of  a  good  cigarette,  but  then  if 
you  can't  see  where  you're  'going 
you're  more  than  apt  to  run  into 
something  and  then  you  wouldn't 
be  able  to  smoke  anyway.  This 
treatment  should  be  given  the  wind 
shield  about  every  two  hours — that 
is,  of  course,  unless  it  stops  raining. 


Another  beautiful  I sotta-Fraschini—  their  three  passenger  town  ccr 


Antiques  Interior  Decorations  Tapestry 


715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 
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An  Antique 
French  Commode 


An  important  Antique  French  Commode,  Circa  ijjo, 
is  of  walnut  in  exquisite  inlay,  with  magnificent 
hand -tooled  bronze  mountings  and  origiinil 
Sarancola  marble  top.    Size  53"  x  24",  x  31"  high 


Xhis  piece,  embodying  the  exquisitely 
decorative  yet  intimate  spirit  of  tlie  Louis 
XV  period,  is  one  of  a  carefully  cliosen 
collection,  selected  and  purchased  111 
Europe,  and  now  on  display  in  our  show- 
rooms at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

At  the  Valiant  establishments  in  either  of 
these  cities,  you  will  also  find  unusually  fine 
tapestries,  porcelains,  paintings  and  mantels. 

If  you  are  creating  a  new  decorative  plan 
for  your  home,  or  rounding  out  your  pres- 
ent furnishing  scheme,  you  will  find  much 
of  interest  in  these  beautiful  objects.  The 
Valiant  Company  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
descriptions  and  prices  upon  request. 


VALIANT-PARIS     The   Permanent   Cnli-        ,       ; .  V  ! 

nental  Headquarters  of  the  Valiant  organiza-  -^^^^L 
tion  is  one  of  the  important  sources  from 
which  selected  European  antiques  are  hrought 
together  for  the  fine  American  Home? 


DecoraiionsZurniture 


1822  CHESTNUT  ST.      224  N.  CHARLES  ST.      9  RUE  DE  SEINE 

Philadelphia  Bait  imorej  Paris 


The  quiet  elegance  which  we  associate  with 
Chippendale  makes  this  a  style  in  excellent 
taste  for  modern  homes  in  the  English 
manner  and  one  that  is  deservedly  successful 


MODERN  CASINGS  OF  MUSIC 

PART  II  —  PIANOS 

by  Lee  McCann 

Photographs  from  Sleinway  &  Sons,  Chas.  M.  Slieff,  Inc.,  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  & 
Co.,  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co.,  Welte-Mignon  Corp.,  Sohmer  &  Co.,  Chickering  &  Sons. 
Vose  &  Sons,  and  Baldwin  Piano  Co. 


MUCH  noteworthy  attention 
from  experts  has  in  the  past 
few  years  been  directed  to- 
ward slenderizing  the  appearance  of 
stout  figures,  feminine  and  furniture. 
Among  the  latter,  the  erstwhile  mas- 
sive bulk  of  the  grand  piano  has  re- 
ceived intensive  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  its  designers.  It  still  re- 
mains the  largest  piece  of  furniture 
and  is  likely  to  continue  so,  owing  to 
the  necessities  of  its  structure  as  an 
instrument.  But  it  has  been  tailored 
down  to  an  effect  of  lightness  and 
grace  which  is  a  triumph  of  design 
and  goes  far  toward  meeting  its 
obligations  as  furniture. 

Smaller  grand  pianos  are  now  made 
than  formerly.  Mechanical  develop- 
ments have  rendered  it  possible  to 
build  models  which  meet  the  require- 
ments for  a  style  that  does  not  usurp 
too  great  a  share  of  space  where  space 
is  an  important  consideration.  But 
even  in  the  royal  dimensions  of  the 
concert  grand  there  is  now  a  rhythm 
of  line,  a  noble  harmony  of  proportion 
that  is  recent  in  the  evolution  of  the 
pianoforte. 

Pianos  are  entering  a  new  cycle  of 
development  as  furniture.  They  are 
now  competing  as  such.  Their  manu- 
facturers are  putting  forward  the  idea 


as  a  broad  policy  that  pianos  must 
justify  themselves  from  the  stand- 
point of  decoration  as  well  as  music, 
and  that  purchasers  have  the  right  to 
exact  this  no  less  than  in  buying  other 
kinds  of  furniture.  This  revolution- 
ary policy  is  still  farther  from  general 
acceptance  than  should  be  the  case, 
but  it  has  made  enormous  progress, 
and  the  idea  is  yet  young. 

Elaborate  cases  upon  which  a 
wealth  of  art  has  been  lavished  have 
been  made  for  some  years.  But 
these  have  been  relatively  limited  in 
number  and  built  to  particular  speci- 
fications. Some  of  them  are  undoubt- 
edly beautiful  and  others  were 
unsuccessful  viewed  by  critical  stan- 
dards of  design.  Many  failed  be- 
cause the  decoration  was  an  after- 
thought, something  superimposed 
upon  the  finished  instrument  and 
never  more  a  part  of  it  than  a  super- 
ficial finish. 

It  is  the  piano  makers  themselves 
who  realized  the  shortcomings  of  this 
method  and  the  need  for  a  more  fun- 
damental one.  They  saw  that  it  could 
be  remedied  only  by  designers  who 
possessed  both  knowledge  of  piano 
structure  and  a  fine  sense  of  beauty — 
a  specialized  combination  which  could 
hardly  be  expected  of  decorators  in 


A  livable  piano,  adaptable  to  the  modern  home,  makes  interesting  use 
of  carving  to  relieve  its  otherwise  simple  lines 
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To  have  a  home  furnished  by  \V.  &  J.  Sloane  is  to  dismiss  all  questions  concern- 
ing the  correctness  of  its  appearance.    It  invariably  expresses  comfort  in  terms  of 
smartness,  enduring  utility,  and  the  unmistakable  atmosphere  of  quiet  dignity. 


W.£>J.  SLOANE 

lifth  dvenue  at  9ortu  Seventh  Street 
Jfew  Uork  City 

San  Irancisco  Washington 
TERIOR      DECORATION     •     HOME     FURNISHING  COUNSEL 
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Queen  Anne  Walnut  Chest.  3'  5"  x  r'  10"  x  3'  2"  high 
Queen  Anne  Toilet  Mirror.  18"  wide 


HENRY  R 
BULTITUDE 

A  number  of  very  rare  Hepplewhite 
and  Chippendale  chairs  have  just  been 
received.  Those  interested  in  unusually 
fine  originals  will  be  pleased  to  see 
this  collection 


115  East  57 


TH 


As  truly  Georgian  as  if  grand  pianos  had  been  a  pari  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  this  is  a  good  example  of  authentic  period 
design  intelligently  adapted  to  the  piano 


general.  To-day  there  are  such  de- 
signers in  all  of  the  great  piano  houses, 
sensitively  trained  craftsmen  who 
consider  piano  design  from  all  angles. 
It  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  superb 
cabinetwork  of  the  new  movement 
as  seen  in  the  later  pianos. 

A  profound  study  of  the  great  peri- 
ods in  furniture  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  piano  design.  A  true  per- 
ception of  historical  values  is  incor- 
porated in  the  structure  of  the  piano 
case  so  that  it  is  basically  in  harmony 
with  the  type  of  decoration  for  which 
it  is  intended.  Accurate  knowledge  of 
an  epoch  is  necessary  in  order  to 
reproduce  its  esthetic  feeling  epito- 
mized in  the  lines  and  ornamentation 
of  a  piece  of  furniture. 

The  newer  period  grands  are  re- 
markable for  balanced  proportion,  the 
relation  of  all  detail  to  the  whole,  and 
a  selection  of  materials  that  seeks  out 
what  is  rarest  and  choicest.  Hand 
carving  is  at  the  moment  the  mode  of 
ornament  which  is  receiving  widest 
preference,  possibly  because  well 
handled  it  is  conservative  and  pleases 
enduringly.  The  trend  is  toward  de- 
tail that  is  significant  rather  than 
elaborate.  This  is  especially  marked  in 
the  Spanish  and  Italian  period  models, 
which  are  less  ornate  than  formerly. 
The  combination  of  gold  or  of  inlay 
or  painting  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  use  of  carving,  and  pianos 


that  combine  sumptuous  color  with 
exquisite  carving  are  created  for 
courtly  interiors  with  furnishings  of 
corresponding  type.  But,  broadly 
speaking,  designers  are  concerning 
themselves  chiefly  with  greater  light- 
ness and  grace  of  design  and  with  fine 
veneers  and  carving. 

It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  ap- 
preciation of  one  art  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  susceptibility  to  all 
others.  Piano  makers  found  in  their 
work  of  popularizing  the  idea  of  the 
piano  as  furniture  that  it  was  by  no 
means  unusual  for  customers  of  fine 
musical  culture  to  be  quite  unre- 
sponsive to  decorative  appeal.  A 
piano,  like  the  famous  primrose  by 
the  river's  brim,  was  a  piano  to  them 
and  nothing  more.  Obviously  there 
was,  and  still  is,  considerable  mission- 
ary work  to  be  done.  Concerning  this, 
some  amusing  but  hopeful  stories  are 
told.  One  is  the  tale  of  a  traveling 
piano,  a  magnificent  Italian  period 
grand,  made  to  order  of  red  mahogany 
at  the  insistence  of  a  customer  who 
refused  to  be  dictated  to  in  the  matter 
of  wood  by  Italians  who  had  been  so 
long  dead.  The  case  was  a  year  in  the 
making,  during  which  time  its  prospec- 
tive purchaser  played  upon  an  in- 
strument of  Italian  style  in  antique 
walnut  loaned  to  him  by  the  kindly 
piano  company.  When  his  order  was 
at  length  completed,  he  viewed  it. 


The  courtly  style  of  Louis  XV  receives  an  admirable 
expression  in  this  model,  which  is  gracious  yet  not 
too  ornate  for  present-day  taste 
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ESTABL  SHED  1846 


AYDEN  COMPA 

PARK  AVENUE  at  FIFTY-SEVENTH 

^yyexa  Q/otAj 


FURNITURE 
WOODWORK 


DECORATIONS 
FABRICS 


An  r8th  Century  Mahogany  Writing  Desk 
finely  veneered  and  inlaid  with  boxwood. 


•4. 


-SHOWROOMS- 
in  connection  with  our  factory  at 
ROCHESTER,  N.Y 
where  our  furniture  and 
Woodwork  are  made. 
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TOPFlUNTER 

ANDIRONS 


Fine  example  of  Georgian  design  in  armour  bright 
steel  finish,  24"  high.    Can  also  be  made  in  brass 

FIRETOOLS,  SCREENS,  FENDERS,  CRANES,  ETC. 

119  East  57th.  Street,  New  York 


(Duality,  beauty  and  importance  are 
characteristics  o  f  tke  French,  and 
English.  Furniture  in  the  Armstrong 
collection. 

Estimates  furnished  u/ion  request. 

M.M.  ARMSTRONG 

INCORPORATED 

Four  East  Fifty- seventh  Street 

PARIS  NEW  YORK  LONDON 


A  classic  fineness  of  proportion  underlies  the  rich 
detail  in  this  Jacobean  piano,  giving  it  an  appear- 
ance of  lightness  unusual  in  so  large  an  instrument 


with  dismay  and  clung  to  the  bor- 
rowed walnut  one  to  which  he  had 
become  entirely  converted.  A  tactful 
piano  company  took  back  the  red 
leviathan  and  left  him  with  the  piano 
he  should  have  bought  in  the  first 
place.  Three  times  since  then  his 
special  order  has  been  resold  to  ad- 
miring customers,  and  in  each  instance 
after  a  stay  of  a  few  months  it  is  re- 
turned by  the  purchaser  for  exchange. 
Daily  contact  discloses  to  them  that 
all  is  not  right  with  its  appearance  and 
a  correctly  designed  one  takes  its 
place.  Its  maker  has  developed  quite 
an  affection  for  it.  It  is  such  a  fine 
educator,  and  it  proves,  he  thinks, 
that  when  you  have  once  focused  at- 
tention on  matters  of  taste  a  definite 
if  latent  sense  of  what  is  good  will 
infallibly  assert  itself.  Which  is  a 


delightfully  optimistic  philosophy, 
and  we  hope  a  true  one. 

The  large  number  of  period  styles 
which  claim  one  epoch  as  their  in- 
spiration make  one  realize  that  the 
term  is  in  a  sense  a  very  elastic  one. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  art  should 
create  and  not  dogmatize  even  when 
it  follows  the  past.  Many  designers 
prefer  to  introduce  the  feeling  of  a 
period  without  adhering  too  closely  to 
fact  and  in  this  way  link  tradition  to 
the  present. 

A  piano  designed  in  this  spirit  is  far 
more  adaptable  to  the  majority  of 
homes  and  lends  itself  gracefully  to 
changes  in  its  environment  as  a  more 
emphasized  historical  style  would 
not  do.  If,  however,  the  setting  re- 
quires a  period  model  in  the  strict 
sense  it  can  be  had,  whether  the  call 


The  restraint  and  purity  of  Louis  XVI  design 
commends  it  especially  to  lovers  of  the  precise  line 
and  clear-cut  simple  ornament 


The  shade  of  Sheraton  would  doubtless  say  "  That  is  worthy  of  me," 
could  he  return  to  see  this  modern  descendant  of  his  tradition 
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The  Treasured  Traditions  of  Olden  Days 


E 


An  illustrated  booklet 
showing  many  charm- 
ing reproductions  of 
French  Furniture  will 
be  gladly  sent  on 
request. 


CTJEPRODUCTIONS  by  Jacques  Bodart, 
.x\  because  of  fidelity  in  design,  and  the 
old  time  hand  process  of  their  cabinet- 
makers, retain  the  character  and  decorative 
quality  that  are  the  charm  of  old  work.  Rep- 
licas made  in  this  manner  can  never  become 
common-place  because  they  cannot  be  made 
in  quantities.  Clients  of  Dealers  and  Deco- 
rators will  be  gladly  shown  through  our  gal- 
leries where  varied  and  interesting  g,rouping,s 
of  furniture  may  be  seen. 


A  visit  to  our  studio, 
480  Lexington  Ave., 
will  interest  those 
see\ing  unusual 
Lamps  and  Acces- 
sories. 


/O   /  '   RUBY  S.  CHAPMAN,  Pres't 

^Antiques  &  Reproductions 

383  MADISON  AVENUE 
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Long  research— 
but  instant  popularity 


WHEREVER  you  go  you  hear  people 
praising  the  General  Electric  Refrigera- 
tor. Almost  overnight  it  has  taken  a  prominent 
place  in  the  thoughts  of  homemakers. 

One  hears  of  its  remarkable  simplicity.  That 
it  hasn't  a  single  belt,  fan  or  drain-pipe.  That 
it  hasn't  a  bit  of  machinery  under  the  cabinet 
— or  in  the  basement.  That  it  never  needs  oiling. 
There  are  many,  many  comments  on  the  quiet- 
ness with  which  it  operates.  There  is  much 
enthusiasm  for  the  extreme  roominess  and  the 
splendid  strength  of  its  gleaming  cabinets. 

Overnight,  it  seems  ....  but  for  more  than 
fifteen  years  the  vast  laboratories  of  General 
Electric  have  been  busy  with  the  development 
of  this  truly  revolutionary  refrigerator.  Several 
thousand  refrigerators,  of  nineteen  different 
types,  were  made,  field-tested  and  improved 
before  this  model  was  finally  evolved.  It  was 
a  long  and  expensive  process — but  nowhere 
in  the  field  of  electric  refrigeration  have  engi- 
neers and  scientists  done  their  work  so  well. 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  models  and  prices. 
Write  us  today  for  descriptive  booklet  M-2. 


GENERAL  DIELECTRIC 


Refrigerator 


LECTRIC  REFRIGERATION  DEPARTMENT  of  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
HANNA  BUILDING  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


A  conservative  Florentine  period  piano 
is  seen  here  in  an  appropriate  setting 
which  makes  its  presence  an  asset 


be  for  an  Early  American  case  made 
of  pine  or  a  lacquered  and  gilded 
piano  in  the  grand  manner. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  monarch  of  a 
remote  island  kingdom  in  Far  Eastern 
seas  ordered  a  piano  that  should  ap- 
pear in  harmony  with  its  tropic  set- 
ting. The  designer  set  to  work  to 
study  all  that  was  available  concern- 
ing the  art  of  that  little  known  realm. 
He  evolved  a  case  that  was  so  suited 
to  its  exotic  background  that  all  sense 
of  incongruity  between  so  western 
an  instrument  in  so  exotic  a  setting 
was  lost. 

Nor  is  the  piano  neglecting  the  lat- 
est and  in  many  ways  for  us  the  most 
significant  period  in  decoration, 
namely,  the  modern  one.  Though  still 
in  its  infancy,  this  movement  has 
notable  achievements  to  its  credit  and 


not  the  least  of  these  are  pianos.  This 
is  true  abroad  more  than  in  America 
as  yet,  though  some  of  the  modern 
models  are  reaching  our  shores.  These 
make  use  of  inlay  as  a  painter  uses 
the  colors  on  his  palette;  a  dozen  or 
more  rare  woods,  many  with  pic- 
turesque names  that  hint  of  their  re- 
mote origin,  are  employed  to  create 
exquisite  effects  in  tone  and  pattern. 
The  result  is  distinguished,  and  radi- 
cal only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  wholly 
new.  Superb  craftsmanship  and  re- 
strained design  preclude  any  sugges- 
tion of  the  crudity  which  many  are 
apt  to  vision  when  modern  art  is 
mentioned.  Perhaps  the  modernists 
may  yet  give  us  what  the  piano  has 
yet  scarcely  had  time  to  acquire,  a 
decorative  character  that  is  in- 
herently its  own. 


A  Spanish  piano  in  which  architectural 
strength  of  line  achieves  a  simplicity 
that  is  also  decorative 


Modem  piano  strength  masked  by  a  case  as  delicately  designed  as  an  old-time  spinet 
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'HIS  magnificent  paint- 
ingof  the  legendary  HoBird, 
by  an  unknown  master,  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  the 
Sung  Dynasty  of  China 
(a.  d.  960-1280)  ...  an  era 
glorious  in  art  as  in  poetry  and  philosophy.  This  period  for 
Asia  stands  in  history  as  does  the  Periclean  age  for  Europe- 

GThis  piece  was  formerly  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  a  famous 
collection.  Its  richness  of  coloring  and  subtle  balance  are 
alike  marvellous.  Size  84"  long  by  wide. 

(Correspondence  Invited 
S.ePG.GUMPCO.    J  246-268  Post  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


His  Lawson  sofa,  with  all  hair 
'filling  and  down  seat  and  back  cushions, 
will  be  covered  in  the  fabric  of  your 
choice.  It  is  priced  $168.50  in  the 
muslin — an  example  of  McGibbon 
price-moderation ! 


McGibbon 

3  West  37th  Street,  New  York 
Tel.  WIScomin  7900 


A  piece  of  furniture  as  un- 
usual as  it  is  fine  and  im- 
aginative in  its  design.  Based 
on  the  Spanish  vargiieno, 
its  character  is  achieved  by 
the  vigorous  metal  work,  of 
Oscar  Bach  as  its  most  im- 
po>  tdnt  decorative  note. 
(50'  in.  high  by  34  in.  wide 
by  18  m.  deep.) 


MODERN 

WORKS  of  ART 

— Signed 

When  a  painting  is  bought,  or  a  piece  of  sculpture, 
it  carries  with  it  the  signature  of  the  artist — a 
proof  of  its  authenticity  for  all  time  and  a  mark  of 
the  true  pride  of  its  creator  in  the  making  of  it. 

Thus  each  piece  of  work  by  Oscar  Bach  bears  his 
signature — the  mark  of  a  master. 

Oscar  Bach  is  an  individual  craftsman,  trained  in 
old-world  ideals  of  beauty  in  design  and  artistry. 
His  designs,  vigorous  yet  subtle,  as  befits  metal, 
are  thought  out  in  the  materials  and  technique  of 
their  making,  in  many  methods  that  our  machine 
age  has  made  nearly  forgotten  in  the  years  since 
the  glory  of  the  master — craftsmen  of  Renaissance 
Italy  and  Spain. 

Wrought  iron,  bronze,  metal  inlay,  enamels — all 
are  used  fluently,  expressively,  masterfully  in  the 
creative  craftsmanship  of  Oscar  Bach. 

Matlac\  Price 


For  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  wor^  of  Oscar  Bacht  a 
booklet  is  being  prepared  by 
a  noted  Clitic  and  authority 
on  architecture  and  the  decor' 
ative  arts.  Copies  will  be 
mailed  as  soon  as  available. 


A  small  coffer  of  wrought 
bronze,  and  enamel,  its  de* 
sign  combining  architectural 
and  sculptural  dualities  with 
unusual  sfrH.  (5  in.  high  by 
11  in.  long  by  6|  in.  deep.) 


A  wrought  bronze  lamp,  essen- 
tially modern,  with  a  note  of  the 
grotes.que  in  its  treatment  of  the 
bird  forms.  A  piece  thoroughly 
unique,  (3 1$  inches  high  over  all.) 


1  OSCAR  BACH,  whose  workrooms  and  galleries  are  at 
1         511  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City 


shop 

WINDOWS 

«  *  «  or  *  *  * 

MAYI  All 


This  is  your  department,  please  feel  free  to  use  it  early  and  often.  The  more 
things  you  buy  through  Shop  Windows  of  May  fair,  the  more  things  we  can 
show  here.  Each  article  has  been  chosen  because  of  value,  smartness,  or 
usefulness.  Our  Board  of  Censors  is  active,  and  everything  on  these  pages 

Where  were  you  caught  in  the  Christmas  rush? 
Were  you  afforded  the  doubtful  pleasure  of  being 
hauled  and  shoved  around  some  department  store 
football  field,  with  every  lady  for  herself?  .  .  . 
That  is  the  old  method  of  shopping.  Nowadays 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  met  Shirley  Paine 
use  the  new  method.  They  sit  back  in  their  own 
comfortable  living  rooms,  take  pen  in  hand,  and 


had  to  receive  a  unanimous  vote  before  being  shown  to  you!  Make  checks 
payable  to  Shirley  Paine,  care  Doubleday,  Doran  IS  Company  Inc.,  2 / / 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Write  her,  enclosing  check  for  the  article  you 
wish,  and  she  does  the  rest.  This  service  is  entirely  without  charge. 

tell  Shirley  Paine  just  what  they  would  like  her 
to  buy  for  them.  Sometimes  these  purchases  are 
shown  in  the  departments  of  our  magazines;  often 
she  ferrets  out  new  and  special  items  never  shown 
in  print.  The  many  fine  advertisers  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Shopping  Section  have  lent  her 
invaluable  aid  in  discovering  things  both  new 
and  different. 


For  the  man  who  insists  upon  mascots  for  his  car  these 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Tens  of  thousands  sell  for 
less.  Some  are  silent  Others  SPEak  unheard.  Many 
scrEAM  "DlsCo  "XtD.  "  The  Egyptian  heron— most 
famous  mascot  in  Europe — is  the  traditional  bird  of 
good  omen,  #35.  The  swallow,  symbolizing  speed  and 
grace,  $20.  Daphne,  swifter  than  Apollo  himself,  $18. 


The  head  of  Pegasus,  #40.  All  are  of  solid  bronze  and  ot 
exactly  the  right  ample  size,  all  are  triple  silver  plated 
and  hand-chased  by  a  master  craftsman.  Uncondition- 
y  guaranteed  against  breakage  trom  vibration.  Mo- 
tometer  attachment  for  Daphne,  $1.50  extra.  Lastly, 
they  are  so  strikingly  distinctive  that  they  are  unattrac- 
tive to  the  thief.  Check  to  Shirley  Paine 


Wise  American  parents  nowadays  train  their  sons  and  daughters 
along  constructive  lines  .  Whatever  the  profession,  a  knowledge 
of  typing  is  invaluable  sooner  or  later.  This  complete  outfit  is 
made  for  just  such  far-si  ghted  folk:  desk  of  folding  type,  typewriter 
disappears  when  not  in  use,  an  office  chair  the  duplicate  of  dad's 
in  junior  size.  Typewriter  is  a  real  one  and  fine  for  grown-up  home 
correspondence.  The  trio,  £35;  desk  and  chair,  $20;  typewriter, 
$1$.  For  ages  6  to  13.  Free  delivery  100  miles  New  York 


The  famous  model  of  this  butterfly  table  was  maple;  now  faithful 
reproductions  may  be  had  in  maple,  walnut,  or  mahogany,  de- 
lightfully finished  in  the  American  Colonial  period  of  1670. 
An  unusually  fine  example  with  sturdy  turnings  to  the  base 
and  a  top  heavy  enough  not  to  lose  shape.  An  ideal  end  table, 
side  table,  or  odd  table  for  the  room  of  Colonial  inspiration. 
Six  36"  x  25"  open,  25"  high.  Maple  or  walnut,  $38;  mahogany, 
J$3S;  freight  paid 
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'IREPLACE  FIXTURES  OF  THE  GEORGIAN  PERIOD 


#/^e  autiful  antique  mantels 
1  J  such  as  those  we  secure  from 
abroad  are  incomplete  without 
andirons  and  other  fireplace  ac- 
cessories of  a  fitting  character. 
Therefore,  to  patrons  of  this 
House  we  offer  andirons  and 
other  equipment,  individually 
designed  and  executed  by  the 
craftsmen  in  our  shops  and 
foundries.  The  andirons  are 
wrought  by  hand  into  various 
period  designs  and  also  cast  in  iron,  bronze  or 
brass.  Their  finishes  are  the  same  as  those  in  vogue 
during  the  various  periods.  Thus  the  owner  of  a 
Tudor,  Jacobean,  Adam  or  any  period  mantel 
may  find  here  andirons  truly  representative  and 


Georgian  Period  Fire-set 
silver  finish,  $110. 


in  complete  harmony  with  the 
period.  The  fittings  for  the 
fireplace  made  by  this  House 
are  as  distinctive  as  our  authen' 
tic  antique  mantels.  All  designs 
are  exclusively  ours  and  they 
can  be  obtained  only  from  us 
direct.  Available  in  sizes  suit- 
able for  all  fireplaces  and  in  a 
variety  that  affords  one  the  op- 
portunity to  exercise  his  or  her 
individual  choice.  May  we 
suggest  that  you  stop  in  at  one  of  our  shops  and 
inspect  the  line  of  beautiful  fireplace  fixtures  on 
exhibition  ?  Or,  write  us  at  New  York,  Dept.  C  L, 
for  booklet  illustrating  and  describing  these  lovely 
appointments  for  the  hearth. 


Wm.  M.JACKSON  COMPANY 

(Established  in  the]  1  W€ST  47  tm  STR.€€T  3 1  g  n. MICHIGAN  av€.  (The  Oldest  House  of\ 
[    -  VeariSlj    -  .  j        |\!CW  YORK  CHICAGO  [its  kind  in  America) 


)VER  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE  PROMINENT  FAMILIES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  REGISTER 
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<@eorg  Jensen 

HANDMADE  SILVER 


BLOSSOM  DESIGN 

The  serving  pieces  made  by 
Georg  Jensen  are  exquisitely 
beautiful.  Each  one  lovelier 
than  the  other  in  their  varied 
designs. — All  corresponding 
in  beauty  with  his  unusual 
flat  silver. 

BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 
Opposite         J59    ^  est  57th  Street 


Carnegie  Hall 


New  York  City 


A  WATCHER  WITHIN 
THE  WALLS 


The  Lord  Electric 
Wind  Indicator 

FLASHINC  lights  show  the 
direction  and  velocity  of 
the  wind.  It  is  an  absolutely 
accurate  instrument,  at  once 
instructive,  practical,  enter- 
taining, useful  and  interesting. 

The  wind's  message  to  you 
shown  instantly  in  any  room  in 
your  house,  or  at  any  distance. 
Send  for  descriptive  folder 

CHARLES  E.  LORD 
24  Milk  Street  •  Boston,  Mass. 


SHOP  WINDOWS 
O  F 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


A  new  hand-forged 
candle  holder  with 
simple  and  graceful 
lines  that  strikes  an  en- 
tirely original  note  in 
decoration.  It  is  quite 
large  and  comes  from 
the  anvil  of  a  black- 
smith in  the  North 
Carolina  mountains 
who  has  caught  a 
touch  of  Old-World 
charm  into  his  metal; 
24"  long  and  i\"  high 
in  center,  the  price  is 
but  $10,  free  delivery 
east  of  the  Mississippi 


Here  is  the  only  place 
in  America  where  you 
can  get  the  finest  of 
18"  diameter  glass 
girondole  convex  mir- 
rors in  a  stunning 
carved  gilt  frame  for 
$105!  A  beautiful  Em- 
pire touch  for  any 
home.  The  exact  dupli- 
cate made  by  the  same 
firm  is  being  sold  by  a 
New  York  shop  for 
#425,  and  I  have  never 
seen  it  for  less  than 
$225.  Delivered  free 
100  miles  of  New  York 


The  Franklin  stove  comes  in  a  size  to  fit 
every  purse  and  attaches  to  any  fire- 
place, or  chimney  with  a  flue  hole;  poor 
drafts  draw  better;  finishes  off  the 
Colonial  room;  burns  coal  or  wood. 
In  a  wide  fireplace  merely  omit  the 
hearth-plate;  it  takes  up  small  space. 
The  claw  feet  do  not  "appear.  Cast 
iron  stove,  No.  17,  $30;  brass  and- 
irons, #14;  coal  grate,  #4;  iron  blower 
$3;  black  spark  guard  #4.  Other  sizes, 
write  Shirley  Paine,  This  size  17"  by 
27§"  high  overall.  Free  delivery  100 
miles  of  New  York 


This  hand-quilted  comforter  is  padded 
with  finest  lamb's  wool.  The  striking 
ship  design  is  especially  in  order  for  any 
Early  American  room,  and  for  summer 
or  winter  cottages.  You  can  find  almost 
any  color  imaginable,  and  prices  are 
more  than  interesting.  In  lustrous  tussah 
cover,  single  bed,  $25;  double,  $32.50. 
In  heavy  Japan  silk,  $30  and  $37.50. 
Exquisite  Darbrook  satin,  $45  and  $55. 
Darbrook  taffeta,  $52.50  and  #65. 
Lengths  84",  and  for  each  additional  6" 
add  $1.50  for  tussah  and  $2.50  for  the 
rest.  Free  delivery  100  miles  of  New  York 


Direct  to  you  from  Normandy — quaint 
beechwood  peasant  chairs  with  carved 
backs  and  rush  seats,  $22.50;  $29.50 
for  the  armchair.  Add  a  $2.50  crating 
charge  and  Shirley  Paine  can  have  them 


shipped  anywhere.  Do  not  confuse  these 
with  the  average  crude  and  poorly  made 
"peasant"  furniture  so  often  found. 
I  hey  are  quaint,  sturdy,  and  delightful. 
Unusuallv  fine  construction 


George  Washington 

Silhouette  printed  in  black  on 
cream  background  and  frame 
No.  5464.  This  frame  is  made 
of  metal,  finished  in  black  and 
gilt,  and  measures  2  x  2\"  oval 
opening,  4  x  4I"  outside  meas' 
ure.    Price  $3.75  complete. 

V       V  V 

Companion  of  "Martha  Wash' 
ington,"  same  size  and  price. 


Illustrated  circular  of 
silhouette  heads  sent  on 
request. 

V        V  V 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 

Arlington,  Mass.  and 
4  Park  Square,  Boston 


bring  new  inter- 
est to  your  garden 
with  a  Bird  Bath 
of  sparkling  water  invit- 
ing the  birds  with  their 
merry  notes  to  linger 
with  you — or  create  de- 
lightful spots  of  color 
with  graceful  jars — 

Use 

Pottery 


Illustrated  in  a  compre- 
hensive catalog  of  over 
300  numbers  including 
sun  dials,  -vases,  gazing 
globes,  benches  and  other 
useful  pieces,  which  uiill 
be  sent  upon  receipt  of  10 
cents  in  stamps. 


GaiiowayTerra  GoTta  Qy 

3216  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 

Established  1810 
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FINEST    18th  CENTURY 

Furniture    and    Decorative  Objects 

French — Italian — and  English 

Floor   plans.    Interior  Architectural 
details:  Schemes   for   the  complete 
house. 

McMILLEN  INC. 

148  East  55th  St.  New  York 

Telephone  Plaza  1207 


Should  Invalids 
Be  Imprisoned? 


The  Sedgwick  Invalid  Elevator 

enables  invalids  to  move 
freely  from  floor  to  floor.  It 
is  a  blessing  to  the  aged  and 
infirm  to  whom  stairclimbing 
is  an  ordeal  and  a  constant 
peril. 

Write 

for  "Robbing  the  Stairs  of 
Their  Terror,"  an  interesting 
folder  descriptive  of  the 
elevator  which  has  released 
more  than  a  thousand  invalids 
from  confinement  to  a  single 
floor. 

Sedgwick  Machine  Works 


147  West  15th  Street 


New  York 


Manufacturers  of  Dumb  Waiters, 
Fuel  Lifts  and  Trun\  Lifts 
V  for  Modern  Homes. 


SHOP  WINDOWS 
O  F 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


Club  prizes!  \  real  man's  trio  to  end  the  boxes  are  5"  long,  4"  wide,  25"  deep,  65" 

worries  of  the  Committee.  Lighthouse  high  to  the  golfer's  head,  and  have  four 

shaker,  heavily  triple-silver  plated,  holds  ball  feet,  $15  each.  All  items  have  dull 

2  quarts,  143"  high  overall  and  9^"  to  brushed  platinum  finish  and  do  not 
the   "rail."   $38   complete.    Cigarette  tarnish.  Delivered  100  miles 


Here  is  Champion  Medor,  a  famous 
Scottie,  immortalized  in  sculpture.  For 
that  boy  at  school,  the  sporting  man 
friend,  these  book-ends  cast  in  solid  iron 


with  gray-silver  finish  will  be  a  welcome 
change.    Sculptured  by  a  well-known 
artist.  A  sturdy  book-end  or  door-stop, 
$3.50  the  pair;  $1.85  each 


Jj 


Something  new  under  the  sun  at  last! 
Here  you  have  the  very  latest  idea  to 
help  the  perplexed  hostess  avoid  un- 
original bridge  prizes.  This  cigarette 
tree  cleverly  invites  the  guest  to  help 


himself  without  exploring  the  depths  of 
many  boxes.  The  colors  are  bright,  with 
contrasting  bases  and  branches — coral, 
red,  blue,  jade,  tortoise-shell,  black, 
green.  Twenty  cigarette  size,  #6;  ten,  $4 


A  leading  Industrial  Arts  School  in  Boston  is  responsible  for  these 
satisfying  light  fixtures  for  Colonial  rooms.  Apprentices  who  are 
being  trained  turn  out  these  fine  hand-wrought  units  to  help  pay 
expenses.  They  come  in  tin,  copper,  and  pewter;  prices  given  are 
for  heavy  tin  construction,  and  I  have  arranged  to  purchase  them 
direct  for  all  readers  of  this  magazine.  From  left  to  right  $1.50, 
$3.50,  $4.50;  electrified,  #4.  and  $5.50  Buyers  not  only  get  faithful 
reproductions,  but  help  a  good  cause 


Window  Screens  that 
are  Termanent! 

— Roll  Up  and  Down 
— All  Metal  Construction 

Spring  and  Fall  carry  no  screening 
burdens  when  Rolscreens  are  in  the 
windows.  A  touch  sends  them  up 
completely  hidden  and  protected  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  beautiful 
non-rust  AluminA  cloth  is  almost 
invisible. 

Rolscreens  are  modern,  embodying 
harmonious  effects, convenience  and 
economy  for  all  types  of  windows. 
They  may  be  built  in  during  construc- 
tion or  in  homes  already  completed. 


ROLSCREEN 
18  Main  Street 


COMPANY 
Pella,  Iowa 


Illustrated 
Itylscreen 
"Booklet 
Sent  on 
T^equest! 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary  —  Beautiful  —  Inexpensive 


Hand 
Wrought 
Lighting 
Fixtures 


Tin 
Brass 
Copper 
Pewter 


Chippendale 


DISTINCTIVE  SCONCES 

These  Sconces  are  faithful  hand-made  reproductions  of  exceptionally  fine  original 
antiques.  They  preserve  all  of  the  distinctive  beauty  and  charm  of  the  originals 
and  add  greatly  to  the  tasteful  atmosphere  of  any  home. 

They  are  furnished  in  tin  (bright  or  painted),  copper,  pewter  or  brass,  com- 
pletely electrified. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  shoving  oyer  35  models  of  distinctive  lighting  fixtures 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  SHOP,  120C  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  new  treat  from  Aunt  Nancy,  famed  maker  of  hand- 
hooked  rues,  if  this  mountain  Sorghum  Molasses' 
It's  different  from  any  you' ve  ever  tasted— Is  rich  and 
delightful..  Packed  in  quaint  hand-hooked  pottery 
quart  jugs.  Each.  $1. Vt  postpaid  Eastof 
Mississippi  or  from  the  better  shops. 
Write  for  192*  Gift  Catalog. 

THE  TREASURE  CHEST     ^  ( 
Asheville  North  Carolina  V 

AUNT  NANCY 
HAND  HOOKED  RUGS 


Metal  Window 
Cornices 


'Give  a  selective,  ar- 
tistic value,  as  well  as 
an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
tinction and  individ- 
uality." 

DRAPERY  -  -  HOLDBACKS 


HICKS  GALLERY,  Inc. 
16-18  Fayette  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Antique  Oriental  Rugs  In 
Amazingly  Durable  Weaves 

Home  lovers,  collectors,  and 
connoisseurs  all  over  America 
who  encounter  the  usual  diffi- 
culty of  securing  such  rugs  in 
the  usual  commercial  places 

Write  for  My  Descriptive 
List 

and  request  shipments  sent  on 
approval  at  my  expense.  Selec- 
tions are  made  in  their  homes 
free  from  selling  argument 
other  than  that  furnished  by 
the  rugs  themselves. 

1    THOS.  F.  DAVIS 

Dept.  22  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Garden  Furniture 


of  the  better  sort 


Pompeian  Stone,  Lead 
Terra  Cot  la  and  Marble 

An  illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  request 

The  Erkins  Studios 

257  Lexington  Ave.,  at  35th  St.,  New  York 


S CABINETS 
40/MIRRORS 

Snort-White  £teel 

Beautiful  —  Distinctive. 
The  mirror  entirely  con- 
ceals the  cabinet. 
Suitable  for  the  finest  bath 
room. 

In  six  sizes.  We  make 
five  other  popular  styles. 

Ask  your  dealer;  or  write  for  catalogue. 

COLONIAL  HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING  CO. 

.  Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 

Another  De  Luxe  Style.  1221  S.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago 


SHOP  WINDOWS 
O  F 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


The  day  of  the  traveling  clock  that  merely  "looks  pretty"  has 
gone  forever.  This  stanch  specimen  is  a  satisfying  combination  of  a 
really  accurate  timepiece  and  a  perpetual  calendar  that  will  be 
just  as  useful  fifty  years  from  now  as  it  is  to-day.  Fine  brown 
Florentine  leather  hand-tooled  in  gold,  with  radium  numerals  and 
hands;  Swiss  movement;  measures  4"  x  6"  closed.  Free  delivery 
100  miles  of  New  York,  $25 


The  housekeeper  will  bless  you  three  times  a  day  for 
sucli  a  set  of  stainless  steel  knives  as  this  one — keen, 
finely  tempered,  no  scouring,  always  bright  and  shiny. 
Bread  knife,  spatula,  cook's  fork,  two  vegetable  knives, 
and  grapefruit  knife,  all  securely  set  in  unbreakable 
black  vulcanite  handles  studded  in  nickel.  $8.50,  free 
delivery  100  miles  of  New  York 


Here's  the  dream  of  a  world-famous  chef  cleverly  boxed  for  your 
own  kitchen  experts.  How  often  one  gazes  in  a  pastry  shop  window 
and  wonders:  "How  do  they  make  the  cakes  look  so  tempting?" 
This  is  the  answer — a  confectioner's  syringe  for  icings,  nozzles 
galore,  which  will  write,  decorate,  and  sculpture  sugary  marvels 
to  delight  the  eye  and  whet  the  appetite.  Complete  with  special 
book  of  directions,  assorted  colors,  mixing  board  and  pan,  spatula, 
etc.,  $6.50,  free  delivery  100  miles  of  New  York 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


CHARLES  of  LONDON 


OLD  ENGLISH 
PANELLED  ROOMS 
FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 


TWO  WEST  FIFTY-SIXTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
LONDON:  56  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.  1 

Member  Antique  and  Decorative  Arts  League 
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Why  Don't  You  Use  These 
In  -  the  -  Wall— Out-of- Sight 

R  0  BRAS  y^QP  RADIATORS 

In  your  heart  you  know  you  aren't  content  to 
let  old-fashioned  radiators  take  up  space  in  your 
beautiful  dining  room. 

Robras 20-20  welded  brass  radiators  are  in  the  walls, 
entirely  out  of  sight.  They  make  no  jarring  note 
with  your  beautiful  furniture  and  hangings. 

These  radiators  are  constructed  to  go  in  almost 
any  shaped  space. 

They  can  be  set  up  in  a  recess  as  shallow  as  three 
inches. 

They  are  20%  the  size  and  20%  the  weight  of 
an  equal  cast-iron  radiator. 

They  heat  more  quickly. 

They  never  need  painting. 

Freezing  can't  harm  them. 

An  inquiry  on  the  coupon  below  will  bring  you 
a  booklet  telling  all  the  things  you  will  want  to 
know  about  these  in-the-wall,out-of-sight  radiators. 


A  modern  trio — 
book  table  in  gray, 
black,  and  silver 
with  glass  top; 
wrought  iron  table 
lamp  with  frosted 
glass  shade;  and 
mirror  with  sil- 
ver frame 


MODERNISTIC  FURNISHINGS 

by  Joan  Ashburne 

Photographs  from  Bonwit,  Teller  &  Co. 


THE  free  creative  style  of  the 
moderns  is  taking  a  far 
stronger  hold  than  was  ori- 
ginally predicted,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  coming  into  a  sounder  conscious- 
ness of  just  what  it  aims  to  do.  It  is  no 
longer  the  high-keyed,  brittle  manner 
of  which  we  saw  so  much  at  its  incep- 
tion. Its  angles  are  now  more  carefully 
considered,  its  effects  are  more  subtle 
and  better  harmonized  to  older  ideas 
of  what  makes  for  a  livable  room. 

A  sensitiveness  to  the  charm  of  rare 
woods  and  a  wizardry  in  combining 
them  marks  the  newer  phases  of 
modern  furniture.  This  furthers  effec- 
tively the  tendency  to  less  bizarre 
furnishings  than  was  the  case  while 
the  mode  for  plain  light  wall  surfaces 
held.  Now  that  fascinating  wall 
papers  are  a  popular  part  of  the 
modern  movement,  there  is  need  for 
less  pattern  elsewhere  in  the  room. 
For  example,  wide  comfortable  chairs 
upholstered  in  rich  materials  of  plain 
tone  are  offered.  These  have  the  ap- 
peal of  conservatism,  yet  retain  a 
line  and  shape  distinctive  of  this  new 
school. 

Of  course  color  remains  a  big  part 
of  modernistic  expression.  But  then 
that  is  now  true  of  all  decorative  ex- 
pression and  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
accept  original  ways  of  using  it.  The 
moderns  have  taught  us  a  great  deal 
about  the  use  and  balance  for  pure 
color  in  rooms.  They  have  proved 
that  tones  do  not  necessarily  have 


to  be  time-faded  to  have  loveliness, 
and  that  bright  colors  correctly  han- 
dled are  stimulating  instead  of  crude. 

This  clarity  of  color  values  is  pre- 
served under  artificial  light  as  well 
as  daylight,  for  the  moderns  use  lights 
of  white  glass,  usually  of  spherical  or 
a  modified  spherical  shape.  Curiously, 
the  effect  is  not  cold  or  hard  as  one 
might  expect,  because  color  is  re- 
flected and  radiated  from  the  walls 
and  furnishings  in  an  atmosphere  of 
luminous  clarity. 

The  modern  school  in  decoration 
has  not  only  advanced  to  the  point 
where  every  detail  of  furnishing  is  con- 
sidered, but  it  has  flowered  in  so  much 
variety  that  the  utmost  play  of  in- 
dividualism is  possible. 

Textiles  are  of  particular  interest, 
since  these  are  often  applicable  to  in- 
teriors in  older  periods  as  well  as  in 
modern  ones.  The  naive  or  abstract 
designs  of  many  of  these  are  of  the 
sort  that  may  be  introduced  because 
of  their  general  suitability  rather  than 
for  any  chronological  accuracy.  The 
silks  are  superbly  woven,  and  both 
silks  and  linens  boast  among  their 
designs  a  number  of  the  names  of  high 
prestige  in  modern  art. 

There  is  a  special  thrill  in  a  mode 
that  is  of  and  for  our  own  day  and 
that  is  full  of  its  young  vigor  and 
freshness  and  adaptability.  This  new 
period  is  already  brimming  with  in- 
terest and  its  further  unfoldment  is  a 
matter  of  fascinating  anticipation. 


Interestingly  com- 
posed against  a 
screen  by  Dunand 
are  a  black  lacquer 
chair  with  green 
cushions,  a 
wrought  iron  lamp 
with  Sabina  glass 
globe,  and  a  small 
table  of  inlaid 
sharkskin.  A 
bronze  chimpanzee 
and  a  petit  point 
footstool  complete 
the  picture 
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Case  #R-741 


Cecily  .  Born  i8g4,  Sorrento,  Italy,  of  English  parents.  Residence  in  New  York  three  years 

later.  Privately  educated.  During  girlhood  showed  marked  talent  for  music  and  writing.  Several 
mild  love  affairs  prior  to  entering  Wellesley  igi2.  While  still  in  school,  contributed  numerous  poems 
to  better  class  magazines.  Before  graduation  (igi6)  completed  poetic  drama  in  five  acts.  Immedi- 
ately hailed  as  one  of  the  outstanding  poets  of  the  decade.  Literary  and  social  groups  lionized  her — 
momentarily.  She  was  seldom  asked  to  the  same  place  twice,  however.  Reported  engaged  first  to 
Wall  Street  broker  and  later  to  well-known  playwright.  Nothing  came  of  either.  Unable  to  explain 
social  failure,  began  to  worry.  Nervous  breakdown  in  igi8. 

In  1921  completely  recovered  her  poise.  Second  dramatic  poem  in  1922,  acknowledged 
a  brilliant  accomplishment.  Married  spring  of  1923  to  captain  in  English  Army.  Two 
children.    Residence,  London,  England. 


Remember 


f Nothing  exceeds  halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  as  all 
social  offense.  Nothing  equals  Listerine  as  a  remedy  Jf 
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BONWIT  TELLER  &,CO. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


-Announcing  a  Tnview  of 

Early  Spring 
Tweed  Ensembles 

FOR  SPORTS  AND  TRAVELING 

Outstandingly  smart  are  the  models 
with  hip  or  three-quarter  length  capes 
and  thecollarless  ensemble  illustrated. 

125-00  and  150-00 
SPORTS  APPAREL  .  .  FOURTH  FLOOR 


Tiny  ostrich  feathers  add  an  amusing  note  to  this  Mary 
Nowitsky  pajama  creation  of  beige  lace  which  has  a  suggestion 
of  metallic  thread  in  its  weave.  Imported  by  B.  Altman  iy  Co. 


DIVERSITY   IN  NEGLIGEES 

by  ANNE  SHIRLEY  MOLLOY 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers' 
Service,  is  to  give  information  regarding  articles  of  the  sort  shown  here.  It 
will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  establishments  where  they  may 
be  found.  Write,  telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Molloy  personally  at  Country 
Life's  New  York  office,  244  Madison  Avenue 


THE  negligee  has  assumed  a 
most  important  place  in  the 
wardrobe  of  all  fastidious 
women,  and  they  are  demanding 
the  same  beauty  of  line  and  detail  for 
this  informal  apparel  as  they  have 
come  to  expect  in  formal  frocks.  Not 
so  very  long  ago  only  those  with  un- 
limited means  and  many  hours  of 
ease  gratified  their  sense  of  beauty  by 
wearing  lovely  lounging  robes.  Others 
had  to  be,  or  were,  contented  to  wear 
simply  constructed  affairs,  frequently 
made  at  home,  that  merely  served 
their  purpose.  This  is  true  no  longer, 
for  it  has  taken  this  art-  and  luxury- 
loving  age  to  discover  that  probably 
in  no  other  form  of  apparel  can 
one's  individuality  be  so  well  ex- 
pressed. 

So  important,  in  fact,  has  the  loung- 
ing robe  become,  that  where  formerly 
it  was  given  scant  attention  by  the 
Paris  couturiers,  it  is  now  considered 
quite  worthy  of  their  creative  ability. 
This  fact  has  been  responsible  for 
giving  us  many  of  our  most  charming 
and  original  designs  and  has  been 
inspirational  in  its  effect  on  those 
creating  the  mode  over  here. 

For  those  who  are  able  to  indulge 
in  extremes  of  fashion  and  for  whom 


the  slightly  exotic  is  suitable,  the 
elaboration  of  the  pajama  theme  has 
many  attractions,  but  it  is  a  type  of 
negligee  that  only  a  woman  of  grace 
and  slenderness  can  safely  adopt. 

It  is  quite  amazing,  though,  the 
diversity  that  this  once  simple  gar- 
ment has  assumed,  and  most  of  the 
credit  must  be  given  to  Mary  No- 
witsky, whose  creative  ability  in  this 
field  seems  unlimited.  Included  among 
her  large  collection  are  types  of  ex- 
treme simplicity  of  line  and  gay  with 
color,  that  are  equally  at  home  on 
the  Lido  or  in  the  boudoir.  Others  are 
designed  solely  for  lounging,  and  still 
others  have  an  elaboration  of  material 
and  design  that  permits  of  their  use 
for  tea  time  wear.  The  latter  make 
use  of  the  extremely  wide  pleated 
trousers,  sometimes  of  satin,  while 
the  jacket  is  of  velvet  or  metallic 
cloth,  and  where  the  background  is 
in  harmony  and  the  wearer  is  of  the 
type  that  can  carry  off  a  costume  of 
this  character,  the  effect  is  truly 
modernistic. 

For  most  of  us  though,  the  safer 
choice  is  in  the  more  conservative 
robe — conservative  in  cut  at  any  rate 
— for  the  elegance  or  the  striking 
note  may  be  achieved  by  the  use  of 
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The  graceful  back  and  the  chiffon  and  lace  sleeves 
arc  attractive  features  of  this  blue  transparent  velvet. 
From  James  McCutcheon  ty  Co. 


rich  fabrics  or  by  any  of  the  vivid 
colors  that  may  be  becoming. 

In  the  photographs  that  accom- 
pany this  article  the  various  types  of 
negligee  are  represented.  Of  extreme 
simplicity  of  line,  but  vivid  in  coloring 
are  the  pajamas  pictured  on  page 
110,  from  Hickson.  They  are  hand 
painted  in  pink  and  deep  rose  of  a 
vivid  tone  on  a  gray  ground.  The 
trousers  in  this  example  of  the  pajama 


mode  are  an  adaptation  of  the  jodh- 
pur  or  riding  breeches  cut  in  this 
manner.  The  feminized  pajama  is 
exemplified  in  the  beige  lace  version 
designed  by  Mary  Nowitsky,  from 
B.  Altman  Co.  This  is  an  interesting 
example  of  her  creative  ability,  frivo- 
lous in  its  detail  of  little  ostrich 
feather  trim,  with  the  flowing  lace 
sleeves  aiding  the  line  in  grace. 
Flowing  sleeves  of  blue  chiffon 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 


)  brooks  bhot 


Clothes  and 
Accessories 
for 
Winter 


Our  Representatives  Visit  a  Number 
of  Cities  each  Season 

A  Schedule  of  these  Visits  will  be 

sent  on  request 
and  they  are  listed  each  Month  in 
Brooks's 
Miscellany 

BOSTON     PALM  BEACH  NEWPORT 

LITTLE  BUILDING  PLAZA  BUILDING  AUDRAIN  BUILDING 
Themont  cor.  Boyiston        Coont»    Ro»0       220  Bellevue  Avenue 


Tea  gown  of  apricot  Elizabeth  crepe  with 
circular  train.    Imported   by  Hickson 
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SHIRTS  TO  MEASURE 
OUR  FOREMOST  ACHIEVEMENT 

It  is  the  way  we  make  Shirts  and  how  well  we  please 
our  patrons,  that  largely  determine  our  Success.  There 
is  something,  too,  in  the  Unusual  Service  we  render  that 
is  Exceptional.  We  are  constantly  showing  Wide  Assort- 
ments of  most  Wonderful  French  and  English  Shirtings. 

Shirts  to  Measure  from  $8.00  upward 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


LONDON 

27  OLD  BOND  STREET 


NEW  YORK 

PARIS 

2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


INC. 


Cjentle 


entlemms Jailors 


Men  who  appreciate  the  Ad- 
vantages of  having  Clothes 
of  Exceptional  Character  for 
Formal,  Business  and  Sport 
wear  compose  our  Patronage. 


Our  Representatives  visit  the  'Principal  Cities 
in  the  SMiddle  West — dates  sent  on  application 
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Gold  lace  and  black  chiffon  are  com- 
bined to  make  this  graceful  negligee. 
From  B.  Altman  bf  Co. 


and  lace  are  cleverly  handled  in  the 
negligee  of  blue  velvet  pictured  on 
page  109,  from  James  McCutcheon 
&  Co.  An  import  from  the  same  house 
is  in  rose  velvet  with  inserts  of  me- 
tallic cloth  in  rose  and  gold.  Black 
velvet,  which  contrasts  strikingly  on 
the  rose,  is  hand  sewed  in  rows  in 
rather  a  quilted  effect  to  form  an 
edging.  These  are  both  most  wearable 
types,  simple  in  line  and  yet  achieving 
the  desired  grace  and  smartness. 

Of  more  elaborate  character  is  the 
black  chiffon  and  gold  lace  model 


An  import  from  James  Mc  Cutcheon, 
of  rose  velvet  with  inserts  of  rose  and 
gold  brocade,  and  black  velvet  edge 

pictured  on  this  page  from  B.  Altman 
&  Co.,  its  extremely  long  flowing 
sleeves  and  the  richness  of  the  fabric 
making  it  suitable  for  tea  time  wear 
or  a  most  informal  dinner  hour. 

Most  graceful  in  its  draping  and 
lovely  in  color  is  the  apricot  chiffon 
tea  gown  shown  on  page  109,  from 
Hickson.  This  is  delightfully  feminine 
in  its  multiple  draping  of  the  sheer 
fabric.  For,  just  as  there  are  varying 
types  of  women,  so  are  there  negli- 
gees, to  say  nothing  of  the  type  to 
suit  the  varying  moods. 


Hand  painted  points  shading  from  pale  pink  to  flame  red 
lend  a  gay  color  note  to  these  gray  silk  pajamas  from 
Hickson.  The  full  trousers  are  buttoned  in  cuff  effect 
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V^Cgw,  cruising  enthusiasts 
will  have  a  new  thrill 


1 1 1 


THE  ELCO  1928  FLEET 
The  Twenty-Six     .    .    .     $2,975    The  Thirty-Eight 
The  Thirty-Four     .    .    .      $5,950     The  Forty-Two  . 

The  Fifty   $25,500 


$10,750 
$'5,500 


WAIT  till  you  see  the  Elco  Thirty-Eight 
—  a  new  Elco  model — a  triumph  of  grace 
and  speed  and  dependability.  Luxuriously 
furnished,  generously  equipped,  the  Elco 
Thirty-Eight  is  designed  for  one-man  opera- 
tion, yet  has  ample  accommodations  for  a 
party  of  six.  A  double  cabin  boat,  assuring 
greater  comfort  and  privacy. 

It  is  easy  to  own  the  Elco 
Thirty-Eight  or  any  other 
unit  in  the  1928  Elco  fleet. 
Elco's  system  of  standardized 
production  keeps  Elco  prices 
down  to  a  minimum. 

Liberal  terms  of  purchase 
will  readily  be  arranged  and 


2L£ 
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upkeep  costs  will  be  found  surprisingly  low. 

For  a  real  trip,  far  away  from  dusty  roads 
and  crowded  highways,  there  is  nothing  like 
an  Elco.  More  than  36  years'  experience  in 
building  fine  motor  cruisers  goes  into  every 
model.  Graceful,  roomy,  dependable,  secure, 
the  Elco  is  indeed  a  floating  home. 
3  „  You  can  see  the  Elco  Thirty- 

Eight  and  other  Elco  models  at 
Port  Elco,  247  Park  Avenue. 
Pay  us  a  visit  —  inspect 
every  inch  of  every  boat  — 
let  us  explain  Elco's  superi- 
ority to  you.  If  you  cannot 
call  just  at  present,  write  us 
for  Catalog  CL. 


Port  Elco,  Park  Ave.,  at  46th  St.,  New  York 


Efco 

MOTOR  BOATS 


The  £lco  Works  .  .  .  PORT  ELCO  (Permanent  Exhibit)  247  Park  Avenue,  at  46th  Street,  New  York  City 
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CIri*-0<  il  tir 

-the  Sporh  Supreme 


C  /HE  CALL  of  Chris-Craft- 
ing  is  the  joyous,  exhilarating 
call  of  freedom! 

Only  those  who  have  answered 
it  know  what  it  means.  What 
glorious  sport!  And  yet,  withal, 
what  a  practical,  everyday  sort  of 
diversion  to  meet  the  recreational 
needs  of  busy  people. 

A  Chris -Craft  Runabout  is  as  in- 
stantly available  as  the  family  car, 
ready  to  carry  you  to  interesting 
places  and  interesting  people  at  a 
moment's  notice.  A  touch  of  the 
starter  and  you  are  ready  for  any- 
thing from  an  impromptu  after- 
dinner  jaunt  to  the  most  elabor- 
ate sort  of  fishing  or  hunting  ex- 
cursion. 

Anyone  who  can  drive  a  car  can 
drive  a  Chris-Craft.  It  steers  and 
handles  the  same.  More  than  half 
the  Chris- Craft  sold  last  year 
were  delivered  to  individuals 
who  never  before  operated  a 
power  boat. 

There  are  eleven  beautiful  all- 
mahogany  models  to  choose  from, 
ranging  in  length  from  twenty- 
two  to  thirty  feet. 

Write  today  for  an  interesting 
booklet  on  Chris-Crafting.  Your 
inquiry  will  involve  no  obligation. 

CHRIS  SMITH  &  SONS 
BOAT  COMPANY 

ALGONAC,  MICHIGAN 
World's  Largest  Builders  of 

All-Mahogany  Runabouts 
PRICED    AS    LOW    AS  $1995 


Cl)ris~Cra/t 


THE  WOULD'S  LAHGEST  BUILDEFLS 
OP  ALL-  MAHOGANY  RUNABOUTS 


A  new  Chris-Craft — the  24-foot,  ten-passenger  run- 
about trave  ing  at  its  top  speed  of  JJ  miles  an  hour 


The  26-foot  Dodge  Watercar  Jor  1<J2$,  equipped 
with  a  new  Chrysler  Imperial  "So"  engine 


YACHTING  NOTES 


TWO   POPULAR  RUNABOUTS 


AMONG  the  dozen  or  more  of 
/-A  the  open  launches  from  20 
feet  to  35  feet  in  length  that 
skim  America's  littoral  waters  at 
the  rate  of  30  to  50  miles  or  more 
an  hour,  two  of  the  most  popular 
are  Chris-Craft  and  the  Dodge 
Watercar. 

Last  year  the  Chris-Craft  line  of 
six  differently  priced  items  was 
based  upon  two  mahogany  hulls,  one 
22  feet  and  the  other  26  feet  long,  the 
prices  ranging  from  $2,395  to  $7,500 
according  to  size  and  the  motor  used, 
Chrysler  Imperial  and  Kermath  mo- 
tors being  stock  power  equipment. 
Three  of  the  six  items  were  tenders 
for  use  with  sea-going  yachts. 

There  will  be  manufactured  this 
year  four  mahogany  hulls  of  cus- 
tomary Chris-Craft  design  and  one 
mahogany  26-foot  one-step  hydro- 
plane. 

The  full  line  of  stock  Chris-Cralts 
consists  of  the  22-footer  equipped 
with  a  Chrysler  marine  motor  of  £2 
horsepower  producing  a  speed  of  30 
miles  an  hour  and  priced  at  $1,995; 
the  Cadet,  being  the  22-footer  driven 
35  miles  an  hour  by  a  100  horsepower 
Chrysler  Imperial  motor,  at  $2,495; 
the  new  24- footer  driven  35  miles  an 
hour  by  a  120  horsepower  Chrysler 
Imperial  motor,  at  $2,750;  the  26- 
foot  er  driven  30  miles  an  hour  by  the 
same  motor,  at  $3,500;  the  26-footer 
driven  40  miles  an  hour  by  a  Kermath 
150  horsepower  motor,  at  $4,000;  the 
same  craft  with  a  sedan  top  traveling 
38  miles  an  hour,  at  $4,600;  the  26- 
footer  driven  45  miles  an  hour  by  a 
Chris-Craft  200  horsepower  motor,  at 
$4,750;  the  same  craft  with  a  sedan 
top  traveling  43  miles  an  hour,  at 
$5,350;  the  new  26-foot  one-step 
sport  hydroplane  runabout  driven  55 
miles  an  hour  by  a  Chris-Craft  200 
horsepower  motor,  at  $7,200;  the  new 
30-foot  custom  runabout  driven  40 
miles  an  hour,  by  a  Chris-Craft  200 
horsepower  motor  at  $8,000;  the 
same  craft  equipped  as  a  custom 


commuter  traveling  at  a  speed  of  38 
miles  an  hour,  at  $9,750. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there 
are  offered  three  models  suitable  for 
use  as  tenders  on  larger  vessels,  rang- 
ing from  3,100  to  4,000  pounds  and 
priced  from  $5,645  to  $7,500. 

During  1927  the  Dodge  Watercar 
was  offered  in  five  models,  all  ma- 
hogany planked.  The  22-footer  with  a 
30  horsepower  Dodge  marine  engine 
cost  $2,195;  the  same  hull  with  a 
Dodge-Curtiss  90-100  horsepower 
marine  engine,  $2,765;  the  26  looter 
with  a  30  horsepower  Dodge  engine, 
$2,765;  the  same  hull  with  a  90-100 
horsepower  Dodge  Curtiss  engine, 
S3.265;  the  30-foot  hull  with  a  Globe 
250  horsepower  engine,  $7,200. 

For  the  coming  year  the  22- foot 
model  with  a  30  horsepower  Dodge 
engine  is  priced  at  $1,975;  the  same 
hull  with  a  90-100  horsepower  Dodge- 
Curtiss  marine  engine,  $2,475;  the 
26-foot  hull  equipped  with  a  Chrysler 
Imperial  "80"  marine  engine,  $3,375; 
the  26-foot  model  with  a  90-100 
horsejxnver  Dodge-Curtiss  marine 
engine,  $3,075;  the  30-foot  model 
driven  at  45  miles  an  hour  by  a  12 
cylinder  Packard  engine,  $7,800. 

Of  the  foregoing,  special  emphasis 
is  to  be  laid  upon  the  26-footer  driven 
by  the  Chrysler  Imperial  motor.  Ex- 
haustive experimentation,  including  a 
winter  trip  from  Albany  to  Florida, 
has  gone  far  to  confirm  the  prelimi- 
nary judgment  of  Mr.  Horace  E. 
Dodge  and  Mr.  George  F.  Crouch,  its 
designer,  that  in  addition  to  its  speed 
the  craft  possesses  seaworthiness, 
reliability,  sturdiness.  and  comfort. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  line  of  stock 
Watercars.  there  is  being  offered  a 
special  30-foot  hull  equipped  with  a 
Packard  "  1242"  marine  racing  motor. 
This  is  practically  the  same  engine  as 
is  used  in  the  championship  racing 
boat  Miss  Syndicate  and  in  Sister 
Syn,  and  gives  the  30-foot  hull  a 
speed  of  well  over  55  miles  an  hour. 
The  price  of  this  boat  is  $17,000. 
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ROMANTIC 

QERMA\V 


NSPIRATION  for  the  world's  sublimest  poetry,  art  and  ' 
music  has  come  from  Germany's  beautiful  landscapes, 
her  romantic  castles  crowning  towering  cliffs,  magnificent 
cathedrals,  medieval  towns,  quaint  countrysides.  To  this  pictur- 
esque combination  of  nature's  charms  and  historic  landmarks, 
Germany  welcomes  you  for  a  real  vacation  of  beauty,  adventure 
and  romance  -  all  with  20th  century  travel  comfort! 

ii'e  will  gladly  send  you,  gratis,  illustrated  booklets  and 
information  on  transportation,  fares,  spas,  hotels,  etc, 

QERMANLTOURIST 

A  ikfo:rmation,office.. 

6?0  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


500  branches 
throughout  Europe 


To  Germany 

ALSO  ALL  PARTS 
OF  EUROPE 

Itineraries  arranged — Rail- 
road accommodations  —  Ho- 
tels —  Guide  — Automobile  — 
Air  Lines — Write  for  booklet 
giving  full  particulars. 

Information  may  be  obtained 
from  all  Amerop  Agents 


AMEROP  TRAVEL  SERVICE,  Inc. 


4  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


134  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 


General  Agents  for  Mittelnropaeisches  Reisebnero,  G.  m.  b.  H. 
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so  luxurious 
so  home  like 
so  distinctive 


E 


Conveniently  located  to 
theatres,  shops  and  clubs 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  PARKER  HOUSE— 600  Guest  Rooms,  each  with  tub, 
shower  and  circulating  ice  water. 


Dtstrt,  mountains,  flowers—an  unforgettable  Spring  piBure 


Come  out  and  know  the  magic 
of  this  flower-strewn  clesert ' 

Its  miles  of  color  will  amaze  you .... 


HERE  in  this  different  South- 
ern California,  there  is 
something  new  to  delight  your 
eyes  and  refresh  your  soul — un- 
believable until  you've  seen  it.  It 
is  the  magic  carpet  of  the  desert, 
only  a  few  miles  away  from  the 
golden  orange  groves  that  sur- 
round Los  Angeles  and  its  neigh- 
boring communities. 

Out  on  this  desert,  where  the 
gentle  rains  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia's "winter"  have  worked  their 
spell,  verbenas,  lupin,  marguerites 
and  scores  of  other  flowers  are 
springing  into  being,  NOW.  In 
a  week  or  two,  endless  miles  of 
reds,  and  blues,  and  pinks,  and 
golds  will  be  awaiting  you.  The 
Mojave,  Coachella  Valley,  Palm 
Springs,  Antelope  Valley,  the  Im- 
perial Valley — what  a  picture  they 
have  ready,  framed  by  circling 
mountains,  some  of  them  snow- 
crowned. 

And  yet,  this  colorful  desert  is 
but  one  of  Southern  California's 
offerings.  Here,  right 
now,  the  outdoors  is  call- 
ing with  every  outdoor 
sport.  Rest  or  play — but 
come  to  Los  Angeles 
during  the  lovely  months 
of  spring  here — now — 
while  the  desert  is  aflame 
with  flowers!  Phone 


today — or  write — your  nearest  rail- 
road ticket  office  for  reservations. 

Or,  plan  a  vacation  trip  for  next 
summer — where  rain  will  not  inter- 
fereforasingle ^o//r/ Gardens  bloom 
luxuriantly  and  orchards  thrive 
through  carefully  regulated  irriga- 
tion, but  no  rain  to  spoil  your  plans! 

Los  Angeles'  growth  and  pros- 
perity are  astounding.  Here  is  the 
Pacific  Coast  metropolis,  and  the 
key  to  all  Southern  California,  to 
Hawaii  and  to  the  Orient.  Nat- 
ural resources  make  Los  Angeles 
County  one  of  the  nation's  rich- 
est. Last  year  its  agricultural 
products  approximated  $95,000,- 
000  in  value. 

Motor  along  the  gentle  blue 
Pacific  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
Visit  fascinating  cities  and  the 
broad,  gently  sloping  beaches — 
Laguna  Beach,  La  Jolla,  Santa 
Monica,  Long  Beach  and  scores 
of  others!  Or,  take  in  the  moun- 
tains, Old  Spanish  Missions, 
movies  in  the  making, 
or  one  of  the  sixty-five 
ever  green  golf  courses 
— that's  only  part  of  the 
variety  here. 

Make  your  plans  now. 
Send  at  once  for  our  52- 
page  book  on  all-year 
vacations. 


Southern  Caliioi 


ornia 


"t_A  trip  abroad  in  your  own  ^Americal 


All- Year  Club  of  Southern  California,  Dept.  Q-2,  Chamber  of  Com.  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  about 


Southern  California  vacations.  Also  booklets 
telling  especially  of  the  attractions  and  oppor- 
tunities in  the  counties  which  I  have  checked. 

□  Los  Angeles  □  Santa  Barbara 

□  Los  Angeles  Sports  CJ  San  Diego 

□  San  Bernardino        □  Riverside 

□  Orange  □  Ventura 


Name 


Street . 


Ciry. 


State  . 


n8 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
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9  2 : 


OTEL 


ORT 


AND  TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 

Established  1906 
Featured  every  month  in  seven  publications 
THE  QUALITY  GROUP  MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  HARPER'S,  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE,  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  and  WORLD'S  WORK,  also  in  COUNTRY  LIFE 
Send  postage  for  advice  where  and  how  to  go.  The  right  hotel,  etc. 
For  space  and  rates  in  onr  departments  write  to 
THE  WHERE-TO-GO  BUREAU,  Inc.,  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass..  D.  S.  A. 


LOS  ANCELES  CAL. 


"Within  Eajy  Rea 


of  Esprytt"^ 


[\ 


KoTeLCLaRK 

POSITIVELY  FIREPROOF 
Headquarters  for  travelers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  555  rooms — each 
with  private  bath.  European  plan. 
For  folder,  rates— write  F.  M.  Ditn- 
miek.  Lessee.  Hill.  bet.  4th  and  5th. 


An.Nuys  hotel 

LOS  ANGELES 

A  quiet  atmosphere  that  appeals 
to  persons  of  re6nement.  World* 
famous  cafe.  Convenient  loctw 
Moderate  rates.  Folder  on 
request. 
'  aAw  |  — — 


This  Where- To-Go  department  for  February 
is  continued  on  the  three  pages  following. 


BERMUDA 


mm 


Princess  Hotel 

BERMUDA 

NOW  OPEN 

Same  Management 

 Cable  address :  Princess,  Bermuda 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Kst.  Hotel  St.  James  STSt. 

Midway  between  Fifth  Arena©  and  Broadway.  An 
hotel  of  quiet  dignity,  having  the  atmosphere  and 
appointments  of  a  well-conditioned  home.  Much 
favored  by  women  traveling  without  escort.  3  min- 
utes' walk  to  40  theatres  and  all  best  shops.  Ratfs 
and  booklet  on  application.      W.  Johnson  Quirk. 


fiW  ^Sunshine  and 
u     Outdoor  Sporte 

Spend  your  vacation  here. 
Founded  by  d'lbeiville, 
old  romantic  Biloxi,  "  The 
City  of  7  Flans,"  invites 
you.  Here  you  will  find 
warm,  balmy  sunshine  — 
and  all  outdoor  sports  are 
to  be  had.  72  holes  of  won- 
derful golf  along  fairways 
bordered  with  moss-hung 
oaks  and  stately  pines  and 
on  velvety  grass  greens.  Fishing  Is  at 
its  best  in  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  fresh  water 
streams  emptying  into  the  picturesque 
Back  Bay. 

Fine  Hotels — Moderate  Prices 

Apartment  houses,  boarding  houses, 
rooms,  etc.,  are  available.  You  will  en- 
joy your  stay  in  Biloxi  as  never 
before.  For  information  address 
Miss  Dion. 

Biloxi  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Biloxi,  Miss. 


FLORIDA 


PRINCESS  MARTHA 

I  250  Rooms---250  Baths---Fireproof 
Steam  Heat---European  flan 

Sherman  Dennis,  Manager 
I  St.  Petersburg    -  .  Florida 


Winter  Recreation 

}J^— In  thisbalmy  paradlseof  sport,  where 
■»}«,  golf,  fishing,  hunting,  tennis  and  bath- 
ll'FtCm^  I  ng  reach  perfection.  Come  totbe  home- 
lite  Naples  Hotel  this  winter  —  most 
modern   accommodations  —  excellent 
cooking  —  reasonable  rates.  Writs 


I  M  CURTIS-Mgr^^ 

Directly  Naples 
facing  the  Gulf  Florida 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Travel  Club  on  Grand  Tour  in  Europe 

•ailing  Jane23.  8  countries,  12.000  miles,  will  accept 
limited  number  of  members.  Best  accommodation 
Travelstudy  course.  Moderate  cost.  5th  year.  Writ* 
forb'.iklet:  I>r  C.  C.  FICHTNER  Fayetteville,  Irk 
Where-To-Go  for  March  closes  Feb.  Tl 


Frequent  Sailings  Most  Complete  Itineraries 

France,  British  Isles 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Holland 
Belgium,  Germany,  etc. 

One  of  the  oldest  Travel  Organizations, 
established 1875.  A3  yuarsof  satisfactory 
travel  service  and  permanent  offices'  in 
Europe  assure  our  clients  many  advan- 
tages. Our  Tours  have  no  equal  —  tin1 
personal  attention  we  give  each  Tour 
guarantees  best  of  service  throughout. 
Send/or  "lSuuk  £." 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

(Est.  1875)  542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Philadelphia,  1529  Locust  Street 
Chicago,  175  North  Michigan  Avenue 


New  Orleans 

One  of  Americas  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRED  S.AMER  t  CO. .Ltd .  Proprietors 


EN CLAN D 


TOIIDC     ALL  OVER 

Independent  &  Conducted 
Mapped  nut  intelligently 
Executed  perfectly 
(Write  for  pamphlet  M) 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  BUREAU,  Inc. 

46  West  46th  Street,  New  York 


TO  THE  BALMY 


19  Days 


All  Expense  Tours.  In- 
clusive of  Hotels  and 
Sightseeing  Ashore. 


Havana  #225  up  ~<^- 

9  delightful  days  at  bps. 

Panama  $300  up  with  9*°p°^r  both 

y-'w  way8  at  gay  Havana, 

and  3  days  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Si>icrxh<i  oil  burning  itea mers" Ebro'*  and 
11 Esspfjuibo" — built  for  tropical  cruising  — 
Swimming  pool,  Dancing,  Deck  games*  etc. 
All  outside  rooms.  8 end  for  Booklet. 

PACIFIC  LINE 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
Sanderson  <&  son,  Inc.,  26  Broadway,  N.  ¥. 
  or  Local  Agents 


^862'RoundtheWorld 


Send/or  Illustrated  Literature 
ROBERTSON   TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Hibernian  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


The  ZMagic  of  Srin 

Actually  live  over  the  dream  songs 
of  Ireland.  Bask  in  the  loveliness  of 
Killarney  and  its  magic  lakes  and 
fells.  See  Kenmare,  Bantry,  Glen- 
garriff,  Cork  and  famous  BJarney 
Castle  with  its  talisman  of  cajolery 
and  eloquence. 

Include  Ireland  in  your  trip  abroad.  See 
Tipperary  so  often  yearned  for  in  song — 
rich  Waterford  and  the  Leinster  Vale  at 
Avoca.  The  convenient  way  is  by  the 
Fishguard-Rosslare  route  to  and  from  Lon- 
don. A  bracing  sea  trip  on  the  fast  and 
comfortable  steamers  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  and  a  picturesque  journey  through 
Wales  and  Western  England. 

Guide  No.  56  containing  maps  and  illustra- 
tions will  be  gladly  sent  to  you  on  application 

K.  W.C.GRAND,  General  Agent 
SOS  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

GREAT  WESTERN 
RAILWAY  of  England 

e»»«%»*«»*«»»>»>V»«»a<»s»»^»»»»a«>a«»^»a»«a^a»»ii_i-u\j\-rsj 


Raymond  -  Whi tco mb 

in  its 

Tours  under  Escort 

and  its 

complete  arrangements  for 

Individual  Trips 

offers  a  complete  and  varied 
program  of  European  Travel 

Europe 

Spring  &  Summer 
Tours 

Three  series  ranging  from  elab- 
orate tours  that  stop  at  the  best 
European  hotels  cVtravel  exten- 
sively by  private  automobiles 
to  simple  tours  at  low  prices. 

Individual  Trips 

that  follow  your  own  itinerary. 
Raymond- Whitcomb  will  help 
you  to  plan  such  a  trip  and  will 
make  complete  arrangements 
for  it  —  secure  all  steamship  & 
railway  tickets,  reserve  hotel 
rooms,  engage  automobiles, 
and  provide  for  sightseeing. 

Three  West  Indies  Cruises 

February  9, 29,  March  31 
Mediterranean  Cruise 

Sailing  April  7 

North  Cape  Cruise 

Sailing  June  27 
Land  Cruises  in  America 

In  Winter  and  Summer 

Raymond  & 
Whitcomb  Co. 

12  Park  Street,  Boston 

NEW  YORK   PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES    SAN  FRANCISCO 


Quality  Service  to  Inquirers 

WHERE-T0-G0  offers  expert  Travel  advice  to 
readers  of  the  7  publications  we  use  monthly. 
This  service  Is  gratis,  requiring  only  the  en- 
closure of  postage  for  our  reply  and  booklets. 
Plense  state  your  desires  plainly  and  write  to 
The  Wherc-to-go  Bureau,  8  Beacon  Street.  Bosto 


STRATFORD  TOURS 


Select  Summer 
Tours,  from  8TT5 
"2  Fifth  Avenue 


1  " 

,  Dept. 


Student  Tours 

from  %-±tr* 

W.,  New  York 


The  seven  magazines  The  Where-to-oo  Bureau 
uses  regularly  art  all  Quality  publications. 

are  welcome  visitors  monthly  in  our  best 
homes  and  influence  quality  fieuple  every  ichere 


Luxury  Liners  Direct  From 

Los  Angeles 


awati 


Sailings  3  Saturdays  Out  of  4 
Over  the  Popular  Southern  Route 
3-WEEKS  INCLUSIVE  TOURS 
$281  —  up 
.  One  Way— $90  up 
Los  Angeles  Steamship  Co. 

730  So.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 
505  Fifth  Ave.  140  S.  Dearborn 

New  York       s.128  Chicago 


EUROPE,  $7 


All  Expense  ALLEN  PLAN  Cruises:  So.  America  f330 
West  Indies  $139.     Mediterranean   S395.  North 
i ' ipe  tn»!,.    Booklet  A  200  Tours  sent  Free. 
ALLEN  TOrKS.Inc.15t  Borlston  SI    Boston,  Mass. 


Department  of  Travel  and 
Resort  Information 

This  department  is  for  Country  Life's  readers  who' 
desire  information  regarding  travel  and  resorts. 
„  booklets  listed  below  will  be  sent  free  of  charge 
Urder  by  number  only  using  the  coupon  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  120. 
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WATER  TRIPS 

Canadian  Pari  fie  Railicay' 
Travel  Suggestions 

\vC1"'"!'V'  Parifc  Steamship' 

February6  2  9 ?tliiS~S' S'    *">nt"">al-   learing   Xew~  ToIt' 

F""ik  C.  Clark 

ile,HnL"  x.Medi!erranean  and  Norway  Cruise— S.S.  Laiicagfrio, 
leaving  New  iork.  June  30,  1928. 

Thomas  Cook  t  Son' 
{••durational  Tours.  192  8 
F-uropean  Air  Travel. 

Cunard  TAne" 

Febru"?yeS2  5Cri,9-e|— SS  Calilornia-  living  New  York. 
Cunard  Budget' Plan' for  European  Travel. 

Dollar  Steamship  Line' 
Round  America  Tours 

M°edit3erraX!,rf'0ri1ed,vbyv"'ayv0f,  the   Orient-Egypt   and  the 
w , ,  ■         Haran;"  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Pre^dent  0Ltnersr°Pe         Mediterranean— The  New  Route 

France  Belgique  Tours 
Hie  Mediterranean 

Front  Tourist  Co.' 

ruary  l^f 928™1*9- SR  Vtend"m,  leaving  New  York.  Feb- 

Frcnch  Line* 

To  Plymouth  in  England  by  way  of  the  French  Line  Steamers 

Suffreu — The  Family  Ship 

Hamburg-American  Line' 
Across  the  Atlantic 
The  New  S.S.  Aero  lorfc 

Holland  America  Line* 
ITolIand  America  Line 

West    Indies    Cruises — S.S.     Veendam — Leaving    New  York 

Feb.  15,  and  March  17,  1928 

International  Mercantile  Marine 
Europe  for  All 
Travel  Map  of  Europe 
The  Magnificent  Trio 
And  So  She  Sailed  for  Europe 

Italian  Line* 
Special  Winter  Voyages  to  the  Mediterranean — 1928 

Lamport  i  Holt 
To  South  America. 

Lloyd  Sabaudo' 
Genoa 

S.S.  Conic  Itiancamano 
S.S.  Coni,  Verde 
S.S.  Conte  Rosso 

Motion  Line* 
Hawaii 

Munson  S.S.  Lines' 
South  America 
Nassau,  Bahamas 

Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Co. 
Philadelphia  direct  to  Miami. 

North  German  Lloyd 
Transatlantic  Travel  Deluxe 
Mmnchcn — The  Latest  One  Cabin  Liner 

Stuttgart —One  Cabin    Tourist  Third  Class,  and  3rd  class 
Dresden — One  Cabin,  Tourist  Third  Cabin,  and  3rd  class 

Panama  Pacific  Line 
Coast  to  Coast 
Around  and  Across  America 
The  New  Calilornia 

Raymond  rf  Whitcomb* 
Spring    .Mediterranean    Cruise — S.S.    Carinthia,    leaving  New 
York.  April  7.  1928. 

North  Cape  Cruise — S.S.  Carinthia,  leaving  New  York  in  later 
June. 


The  Royal  Mail 
29  5  Bermuda  Sailings 

Union  Castle  Line' 
2  05  Tours  Around  South  Africa 
United  Fruit  Company' 
2(!0  Fifteen  Day  Tour  to  British  West  Indies 
2111   Twenty-four   Day    Caribbean  Cruises 
2(6  The  Great  White  Fleet 

297  Cruises  o'er  the  Golden  Caribbean 

H'flrii  Line* 

84  All  Inclusive  Cruises  to  Havana  Ranging  in  Duration  from 
10  to  18  Days 

86  Cuba,  The  Loveliest  Land  the  Human  Eyes  Hare  Ever  Seen 

LAND  TRIPS — A  merican 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry, 

298  Pacific  Coast  Tours 

Thos.  Cook  A  Sons 

299  Calilornia  &  Hawaii 

Dollar  Steamship  Line* 
93  Round  America  Tours 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
32  In df pendent  Travel  in  America 

Florida  East  Coast  li  lt. 

281  The  East  Coast  of  Flurida.  * 

282  Along  the  Gulf  Stream  Season  of  1927-28. 

Raymond  tf  Whitcomb* 

103  Land  Cruises  to  California 

230  Land  Cruises  in  America 

Rock  Inland  Railway* 

104  Colorado  via  Rock  Island  All  Expense  TourB 
10  5  Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Colorado 

109  On  Your  Way  to  California 

110  California,  the  Golden  State 

231  Colorado,  under  the  Turquoise  Sky 

278  Golden  State  Route  to  Southern  California. 

279  A  map  that  talks. 

280  The  De  Luxe  Golden  State  Ltd. 

Southern  Pacific  Lines* 

125  California 

126  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 
131  Tioga  Pass  Auto  Tour 
133  California  for  Tourist 
13  4  Yosemite 

301  Catalina  Island 

302  Crater  Lake 

303  Sunset  Route 

304  Oregon  Outdoors 

305  Sequoia  Nat'l.  Park 

30G  Outdoor  Life  in  the  Sierra 

Union  Pacific  Rys.  * 
23  4  Death  Valley 

23  5  Along  the  Union  Pacific  System 

U3  7  Zion   National  Park,   Bryce   Canyon,   and   North   River  Grand 

Canyon 
C39  California 

241  Yellowstone  National  Park 

Joseph  W.  Young  Proper tu  a 

300  12  Day  Tour  to  HolIywood-by-the-Sea.  Florida 

•Country  Life  Advertiser 


{Continued  on  pope  120) 
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joyment 
ahead 

"EUROPE 


Security,  freedom  from 
care  —  and  every  travel 
comfort  are  the  experiences 
assured  to  Europe-bound 
travelers  by  the  American 
Express  plan  of  Independent 
travel. 

You  see  all  the  things  and 
places  you  wish  in  utmost 
ease  and  comfort.  Your  own 
personal  preferences  and  re- 
quirements are  embodied 
in  the  itinerary.  YOU  have 
the  option  on  the  sightsee- 
ing, class  of  accommodation 
and  amount  to  be  in- 


~  vested  in  the  trip. 

Standing-  When  the  tentative 

m-hne  pians  submitted  by 

delays  and  ^  tfavel  m 

disappoint-  .  , 

meet  with  your  en- 
metits  are  ■  r     •  i_ 

eliminated  tire  satisfaction,  the 
i^====ii  American  Express  pro- 
ceeds with  the  actual 
arrangements  .  .  .  providing 
you  in  advance  with  all  you 
need  for  your  journey. .  .tick- 
ets, reservations,  etc.,  with 
an  automatic  introduction 
to  service  at  every  American 
Express  office  abroad. 

Thenew  booklet"  American 
Traveler  in  Europe"  fully  de- 
scribes how  to  go  to  Europe, 
where  to  go,  and  what  to 
see  in  ease,  safety  and  com- 
fort. Call,  telephone  or  send 
coupon  for  a  copy  to  the 
nearest  office  below. 

American 
express 

Travel  Department 

_ 

65  Broadway,  New  York 
58  E.  Washington  Street 

Chicago 
Market  at   Second  Street 

San  Francisco 
606  McGlawn-BowenBldg. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Please  send  "The  American  Traveler  in 
Europe"  to 


Name- 


Always  Carry 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 
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CRUISES-TOURS 


CRUISES-TOURS 


CRUISES-TOURS 


The 

Church  Touring 


L  See.  <S.  Paries  Cadman,  D.D.^ 
President 

rHOLY  LAN] 

AND 

MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES 

FROM 

$400 

OTHER  TOURS  TO 
ALL  PARTS  OF 

EUROPE 

Write  for  Booklet  to  the  Secretary 
Publications  Departmtnt 

CHURCH  TOURING  GUILD 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


PRIVATE  SUMMER  TOUR  IN  EUROPE 

Party  of  TEX,  with  Univ.  Conductor,  72 
Days,  via  Italy  on  palatial  SS  ROMA,  First- 

t'lass  Accommodations,  fine  Itinerary. 
I  <lu<  :i(ion;il  Twiii-h.  East  ("range,  S..1. 


Where-To-Go  ii  concluded  on  the  next  2  pages 
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ENGLAND 


Plan  now  for 

The  Greatest 
Summer 
Vacation 

A  Cruise  to 

Europe 

and  the 

Mediterranean 

by  the  Cunard- Anchor  Liner"Califbrnia* 
from  Kew  York  July  3  to  Aug.  30, 1928 

Our  seventh  consecutive 
Summer  Cruise — a  wide- 
reaching  voyage  cover- 
ing: Madeira,  Tangier, 
Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
Naples,  Athens,  Con- 
stantinople, the  Holy 
Land,  Cairo,  Naples, 
]\lonaco,returningvia 
Paris  and  London. 
MODERATE  BATES 

SPRING  in  EUROPE 

Make  your  trip  to  Europe 
memorable  and  worth- 
while. We  have  over  100 
European  offices — always 
at  your  command.  Send 
for  our  programs  which 
offerthewidestpossible 
range.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  called  to  our  new 

Popular  Tours 

arranged  for  those  who 
prefer  the  informal 
but  congenial  atmos- 
phere of  the  Tourist 
Third  Cabin.  Splen- 
did itineraries — 
low  rates  with 
very  comfortable 
and  attractive 
accommodations. 

Independent 
Individual  Travel 
at  all  times. 

THOS.COOK&SON 

585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
and  Branches 


Famous  Old 
COACHING  INNS 
in  ENGLAND 

A hundred  Hostelries — 
quaint  old  places  at  which 
the  hospitality  that  character- 
ised them  in  Dickens'  time  is 
still  practised — wherecourtesy 
to  the  traveller,  quiet  service 
and  well-cooked  food  at  mod- 
erate prices  may  be  expected 
and  found. 

Send  10  cents  postage  for  a 
beautifully  illustrated  book 
(150  pages)  "Tales  of  Old 
Inns" to 

the  Where-To-Go  Bureau 
8  Beacon  Street 
Boston 


Auk  about  spe- 
cial round  trios — 
OneWuvWater.One 
Way  Kail    Or.  check 
your  auto  as  batf;rRife  and 
alee  the  rouml  trip  One  Woy 
Water,  One  Way  Motor. 

Apply  for  illustrated  booklets.  No.  1 
II  wuy    N.  Y.  (.jty,  our  offices  elsewhere. 
•izei^S.  S.  and  K.  K.  agents. 


E 


a  noma  Pacific  fine 


EUROPE 

Sixteen  Tonrs— Departures  June,  July. 
Hy-graile,  Select,  Moderate-priced  and  Stu- 
dent Class.  British  Isles  Tour.  Swiss 
Passes,  Dolomites.  Dutch  Canals,  Koute 
des  Alpes,  Black  Porest. 

Low  rates— $675  and  up.  Itinerary  E-6. 
Norway.  Best  of  Not  way,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, including  North  Cape  Cruise.  The 
Ideal  Way.  Strictly  limited.  Itinerary  N-6. 
Alaska  and  1'acific  Coast  Tours.  The 
best  in  American  Travel.  Booklet  A-7. 

GILLESPIE,  KINP0RTS&  BEARD,  Inc. 

8  West  40th  St..  New  York 
210  So.  17th  St.,  Philadelphia 


B0  Spring  and  Summer  Tours  to 

EUROPE 

Delightful  Old  World  Routes 
Extensive  Motoring  &  Sightseeing 
Small  Parties ;  Low  prices 
Send  for  Booklets 


Cruises  to  the 


MEDITERRANEAN 

Sailing  April  and  June 
with  Tours  through 

EUROPE  &  the  NEAR  EAST 

Famous  Lecturers;  Low  Prices 
Send  for  Booklet 


447-B  Park  Sq.  Bldg.,  Boston 
New  York  Washington  San  Francisco 
Chicago 


EIMCLAND— SCOT  LAN  D 


The 
Best  way 

to  see 
Qt.  Britain 

Circular  tours  arranged  by  the 
London  Midland  and  Scottish 
Railway  are  the  easiest,  quickest 
and  most  comfortable  way  of 
seeing  the  beauties  of  Great 
Britain. 

You  buy  one  ticket  such  as  that 
which  covers  the  Lake  District, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Loch 
Lomond  and  the  Trossachs. 
You  can  stay  overnight  where- 
ever  you  please  and  break  your 
journey  at  will. 

Illustrated  pamphlets  front  John 
F airman  {Dcpt.A38),  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Or  from  any 
LMS  Agent,  Thos.  -_-  —  ^ 
Cook  e>  Son,  or  the  I  |V/I  ^ 
A  mertcan  Express.  XV  A.  \*f 


SWEDEN 


WHERE-TO-GO  gives  perfectly  reliable  data  to 
readers  of  the  7  publications  we  use  monthly, 
the  cream  among  American  travelers  of  widest 
experience.  This  service  is  gratis.  Please  en- 
close postage  for  our  expert  advice. 
WHERE-TO-GO  is  on  the  reading  tables  of  the 
best  homes  in  N.  America  every  month  In  the 
year.  Its  pages  are  lead  by  families  who  can 
afford  the  best  of  everything.  7  high  class 
magazines  feature  these  departments. 

Remember — small  copy  is  BIG  in  Where-To-Go. 
For  space  and  rates  please  write  direct  to 

The  Where- to-go  Bureau,  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


A  neiV  and  interesting  experi- 
ence awaits  the  American  who 
enters  Europe  through  Sweden. 

Summer  in  Sweden  is  warm  and 
radiant  with  sunshine.  The  food 
everywhereisdelicious,  the  hotels 
are  immaculate.  English  is  widely 
spoken  and  the  people  will  strive 
to  make  the  visit  one  of  happy 
recollection. 

This  year  reserve  at  least  two  weeks  for 
Sweden  at  the  beginning  of  your  European 
trip. 

Nine  days  direct  from  New  York  by  the 
Swedish  American  Line:  or  via  London  or 
Paris  by  convenient  boat  and  train  service 
—  ten  hours  by  air.  Through  trains  from 
Berlin  and  Hamburg.  Booklet  from  any 
travel  bureau  or  write 

SWEDISH   STATE  RAILWAYS 

Travel  Information  Bureau 
Dept.  R,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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February,  192 


A.  BB*»»*^  HOTEL-RESORT-i 

■fk"1*1"  — — — W — ^5 


■&-TRAV  E  L-  DEPARTMENT 
CONTINULU  IBBIH^B" 


TRAVEL— TOURS 


This  Travel  Book 

Free 


Mail  this  coupon  to  A.  B.  Smith. 
!     608  N.  P.  Bids.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

j  MY  VACATION  TRIP 

Name 
Address 


Books  or  trips  I  am  RoundTnpSummer  B 
■iterated  ( v  )  in    Fare  from  Chicago  9 

□  Yellowstone  Park  .   .  $59.35  ■ 

□  RockyMts.[Belena-Botte]61.95  3 

□  Inland  Empire  [Spokane]  65.05  ■ 

□  PacificNorthwe8t)P°^|fJ<190.30  a 

□  Rainier  Park        jTacom'a  90  30  5 

□  Alaska  [Skagway]  .  .  180.30  ! 
O  Dude  Ranch  Vacations 

S57.95  to  66.90  : 
D  BorllngtonEscortedToura  ; 
[allexpensej$148.00to240.00  ■ 

"Route  of  the 
North  Coast 
7  Limited" 


When  wiling  to  these  adrcrttstrs  v  ill  you 
please  mention    The   Where-to-yo  Bureau t 


The 

American  Institute 
of  Educational  Travel 

Foremost  Educational  Travel 
Tours  officially  recognized  by 
more  than  ten  American 
Universities,  Educational 
Foundations  and  State 
Departments  of  Education, 

I  University  credit  if  desired). 

587  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


CRUISES-TOURS 


A  Pathway 

of  Pleasure 

through 

GUROPE 

for  you 

The  assurance  of  desirable 
steamer  accommodations  and 
choice  hotels  on  the  other  side 
— the  elimination  of  the  wran- 
gles with  taxi-drivers,  porters- 
disappointments  and  delays... 
are  only  a  few  of  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  traveler 
who  goes  to  Europe  thorough- 
ly prepared. 

Will  you  assure  yourself  of  the 
happy,  carefree  journey  that  so  many 
hundreds  of  travelers  enjoy  —  by 
taking  one  of  the  popular 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
Escorted  Tours,  $429  to  $  1950 

When  you  join  one  of  these  conge- 
nial, companionable  groups  you  do 
not  need  to  give  a  thought  to  tickets, 
reservations  or  hotels.  Everything, 
down  to  the  smallest  detail  isat  tended 
to  by  American  Express  Travel  experts 
BEFOREyou  leave  home.Thecost, 
length  and  scope  of  the  touryou  select 
is  adjusted  according  to  your  wishes 
and  there  are  practically  no  extras. 

Never  before  have  the  opportuni- 
ties for  seeing  Europe  in  comfortbeen 
better  presented  than  in  this  season's 
range  of  American  Express  booklets. 
If  you  are  dreaming  or  hoping  that 
youcango.check  the  booklets  which 
interest  you  and  mail  the  coupon  to 


CRUISES-TOURS 


A 


MERICAN 
EXPRESS 

Travel  Department 
65  Broadway,  New  York 

Always  Carry  American  Express  Travtters  Chrqu, 


American  EXPRESS— F.C.  Tour  Dept.  A 
65  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  send  mebookletsgivlng 
details  of  the  tours  checked— 
□  Limited  Expense  Tours  —  Summer 
Months  $429  up. 

B Special  Summer  Tours— $74"  to  $1,U65. 
Quality  Tours— $1,555  to  $1,950. 

Name  .    .  


Address  _,  

City   State. 


/imerica 

Summer  [this  winter]  in  the 
beautiful,  gay,  Latin  cities  of 
South  America  where  the  sea- 
sons are  the  opposite  of  ours 
— sail  through  calm,  placid, 
sunlit  seas  to  the  pleasure  lands 
below  the  Equator.  Visit  Rio 
deJaneiro,a  sub-tropical  scenic 
gem;  Montevideo,  the  city  of 
roses,  and  famous  Buenos  Aires, 
theParisoftheWestemWorld 

Magnificent  21,000 
ton  liners  sail  fortnightly 
from  New  York 

Fastest  Time  — Finest  Ships 
Western  World       Pan  America 
Southern  Cross  American  Legion 

MUNSON 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 

67  Wall  Street.  New  York 


SWITZERLAND 


Tut  'Down 
your  Qares 

and  sail  away  to  the 

hand 
Where  Dreams 
Come  True 

SWITZERLAND 

In  May  and  June  when 
Nature— the  Alpine  Flora 
—is  at  its  best. 


18  to  81 
Day  Tours 
$250  and  up 

Cruises  of  rare  delight.  Grace 
Line  offices  throughout  Soutl 
America  with  experienced  Amer 
ican  Agents  to  assist  you. 
Optional  stopovers  for  visiting  at 
tractive  points.  All  outside  rooms 
Laundry.  Swimming  pool.  U 
excelled  cuisine. 

Send  for  attractive  new  booklet 
"2"'  describing  Sped  a  I  Reduced 
Hate  Independent  Tours. 

GRACE  LINE  New  York  City 


It.,  I  i  v  la 
Peru 
Chile 

(  <il  in 

Ecuador 


r35o*rfALIF0RNlA 


up 

iRounuTrip/my  ,, 
Water  Rail/  w  SPANISH  AMERICAS 


'-via 


Days  of  delight  on  a  luxurious  Pan 
ama  Mail  Liner.  Outside  rooms,  Simmons  beds 
no  berths.  Excellent  nieuls.  Music.  Swimming  Pool 
laundry.  Deck  Games.  Tin  ■■.null  the  Panama  Can 
with  visits  in  Smith  and  Central  America  inrludii 
capitals  of  Guatemala  &  Salvador.  Water-Rail  Tou 
from  your  home  town  on  main  line  points  ai: 
back.  First  class  transportation,  meals  and  tx 
on  steamer.  Choice  of  rail  route  returning,  will 
optional  stop-overs.  Booklet  E  on  request. 
A  cruise  ship  leaves  every  three  weeks  fro 
New  York  or  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles. 

PANAMA  MAIL 
S.  S.  CO. 

10  Hanover  Sq.,  N.  Y. 


&jt  ii 


EUROPE 

Comprehensive  tours  saillnc 
in  May,  .hint!  and  .July,  .splen- 
did accommodations,  moderate 
»vj  \s J  pnet's.   ScikI  for  booklet. 

\.  S  Bei  U'»  Travel  Bareaa 

SOU  F  if  t Ii  A  venue,  New  York  City. 


EUROPE 

Conducted  tours  Including 
n  passage  &  8  countries 
idanl  ?HN0.  Student  IS90 
Others  %\W  up.  Ask  FbldorW 

Mentor  Tours  o'h" 


si 


See  Europe  ~ 

with  a  Liberty  Tour 

DAYS  visiting  London, 
•-'O  Paris,  etc.  All  expenses: 
steamers,  trains,  hotels, 
sightseeing  tours— $280 
Booklets  describing  this 
and  many  other  interest- 
ing tours  sent  on  request 

DEAN  &  DAWSON  Ltd. 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Europe  by  Motor 

The  glories  of  the  Continent, 

the  intimate  beauty  of  England, 
can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by 
motor.  In  a  car  of  utmost  re- 
finement, manned  by  a  skilled 
chauffeur-courier,  you  will  glide 
through  the  heart  of  Europe's 
wonderland.  You  will  start  and 
stop  when  you  like.  Eranco- 
Belgique  super-travel  service 
takes  you  everywhere  on  a  pre- 
arranged schedule  of  your  own 
choosing.  Write  for  our  booklet 
"Europe  by  Motor,"  outlining 
92  suggested  routes,  with  rates. 

Franco-BeIgiqueToursCo.,Inc. 

Super-Travel  Service,  American  Personnel 

551 -A  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  N.Y. 


Where-  To-Ooadvice  isnotofthecasualianrty 
from  am/  one's  snu-so,  but  ts  vital  to  your 
satisfaction.  It  costs  you  only  the  postage. 
The  success  of  your  outing  should  be  assured. 
If  you  knowichat  you  irant.tceknoic  where  it  ts. 


EASY  TO  EARN  FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE! 

National  advertiser  operating  popular  priced 
tours  to  Europe  wants  tour  organizers  to  enroll 
members  in  tours;  will  furnish  live  leads  and 
beautiful  travel  literature.  Write  "EUR0PET0CR" 
Box  1158,  Chicago,  111.  


i  Concluded  from  page  lien 


LAND  TRIPS— Foreign 

Cunard  Line* 
198  To  and  Through  Cre-d  Britain 
Franco  Belgian/  Tours 

307  Europe  by  Motor 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
251  Europe  for  the  Independent  Traveler 

French  Line* 
130  France 

137  Paris  of  Spires  and  Towers 

13  8  North  African  Motor  Tours 

139  Across  North  Africa 

140  The   Mtrgic  of   Islam — Algeria.   Tunisia.    Morocco  (Frenchi 

The  Desert 

141  Across  the  Desert 

1 4  2  Morocco — Sunlit-Exotic-Oricntal 

308  Tunisia 
3  0!)  Algeria 

310  Morocco 

Hamburg- American  Line* 

149  Ireland 

150  Germany 

151  France 

152  British  Isles 

The  Norwegian  Gov't.  Rys. 

311  Vilsingland  Vacations 

312  Norway 

313  What  Tou  See  from  the  Train  in  Norway 
311  Three  Towers 

Raymond  £  W'hitcomb* 
193  Europe 

23  3  Guide  to  European  Travel 
315  Motor  Travel  in  Europe 

UNITED  STATES  TERRITORIES 

HAWAII 

Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau* 

154  Tourfax 

155  The  Story  of  Hawaii 

156  Hawaii  National  Park 

157  Itules  and  Regulations — Descriptive 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS— American 

159  Southern  California  Year  Round  Vacation  Land  Supreme 

205  Del  Monte  Hotel.  Del  Monte,  Calif.* 

253  Glen  Springs  Hotel.  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 

2117  The  Savoy  Plaza.'  New   York  City 

208  French  Lick,*  French  Lick,  Indiana 

116  The  Alexander,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

271  The  Ceneral  Ogelthorpe.  Savannah,  Ga.* 

S17  The  Palm  Beaches,  Florida 

:<18  Hotel  Del  Mar,  Del  Mar.  Co.  Car.* 

319  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


HOTELS  and  RESORTS — Foreign 

German  Railways  Information  Office* 

172  Germany — Cassel 

173  Germany — Baden,  Black  Forest  and  the  Lake  of  Constance 

174  Germany,  the  Towns  of  Northern  Bavaria 

175  German  Spas  and  Watering  Places 

Thos.  Cook  &  Sons 
2  75  Hotel  Plft£a,  Havana,  Cuba. 


TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 

Ahercrombic  &  Fitch 
20fi  Luggage 

Bankers'  Trust  Company 
223  A.  B.  A.  Travelers  Checks 

Bill  t  Hoiccll* 
20  7  Films  Cameras 

Unison   d  Hedges 
20  8  Cigarettes,  Cigars,  and  Smoking  Accessories 
Dean's 

209  Week-end  Boxes  of  Cake 
'2  1  0  Bon  Voyage  Boxes 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.* 

211  Cine  Kodaks 

212  List  of  Eastman  Kodak  Branches  throughout  the  World 

Hurtmann* 

213  Trunks 

Revelation  Suitcase  Co. 
2  1  4  Revelation  Suitcases 

W.  W.  Kinship* 
2 1 5  Wlrubip  Wardrobe  Trunks 


Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 

Country  Life,  211  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the  following  booklets. 
(Insert  numbers  from  list.)  From  Foreign  Countries,  except  Canada, 
enclose  10c  in  stamps. 


P.  O.  Address 


State 


•Country  Life  Advertiser 


EBRUARY,  1928 


COUN  TRY  LIFE 
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SAFE 

TRAVEL  FUNDS 

You  will  have  no  mon- 
ey worries  on  your  va- 
cation trip  if  you  take 
your  funds  in  A  B  A 
Certified  Cheques. 
They  are  good  for  cash 
wherever  travelers  go 
yet  they  provide  im- 
munity from  loss  or 
theft. 

Before  your  trip  be 
sure  to  consult  your 
banker  on  travel  funds. 
If  you  are  going  abroad 
he  will  give  you  a  com- 
plimentary copy  of 
Harry  Franck's  "All 
About  Going  Abroad" 
with  your  A  B  A 
Cheques. 

ABA  CERTIFIED 

TRAVEL 
CHEQUES 

The  official  travel  cheque  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association 


A 


For  one  traveler 

in  100,000 

FRICA... 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
travel — a  luxury  cruise-tour  to  South 
Africa.  Days  of  new  delight  travers- 
ing the  country  of  big  game!  Trips 
over  the  African  veldt.  ..to  the  be- 
witching jungle!  Excursions  to  the 
Victoria  Falls,  the  valley  of  diamonds 
...and  places  off  the  track  of  even 
the  world  cruises  —  previously  the 
privilege  of  only  the  wealthiest  of 
sportsmen ! 

American  Express  explorer-mana- 
gers act  as  your  escort.  Absolute  lux- 
ury arrangements  throughout.  All 
expenses  included. 

Sailing  from  New  York,  ss.  Mauretania 

May  2}rd,  1928 
Returning  to  New  York,  ss.  Berengaria 
August  24tb,  1928 

93  DAYS  (minimum)  $3,150 

Three  splendid  optional  return  trips, 
via  (a)  St.  Helena,  Ascension  Island ; 
(b)  African  East  Coast,  Suez  and 
Mediterranean;  (c)  or  Mombasa  to 
Cairo,  all  overland  (at  extra  expense). 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  really 
remarkable  tour,  call  at  or  write  to  the 
nearest  American  Express  office,  or 

American 
express 

Travel  Department 
65  Broadway,  New  York 

tsilways  Carry 

^American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 


raw 

EASTER  CRUISE 

88  days,  via  luxurious  Spanish  Koval 
Mali  Liner  "Manuel  Arnns."  from 
New  York.  Holy  Week  in  Old  Sei  Hit. 
Also  visiting  other  famous  places  in 
Spain.  Inclusive  rates  and  up. 
Booklet  from  any  travel  bureau  or 

Spanish  Royal  Mail  Line 

24  State  Street,  New  York 


DakeYour  Car  with  you 
^andSee  EUROPE  Right! 


It  is  delightful  and  economical  io  drive  your  own  car 
over  (he  Highways  and  Byways  of  Europe,  when  care- 
ful arrangements  are  made  by  us.  Be  *ure  io  write 
early  for  FREE  BOOKLET  revealing  the  ideal  way  to 
see  Europe,  and  list  ot  Guide  Books,  Maps,  etc. 
EUROPEAN  AUTO  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
17JD  Mtobury  St..  Boston,  Mm. 


NORWAY  ^Western 

s  s  "Lancastria,"  June  30 

52  days,  $600-?  1 300;  Lisbon,  Spain, 
Tangier,  Algiers,  Italy,  Riviera, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Scotland,  Berlin 
(Paris,  London). 

Jan.  30  Mediterranean  Cruise,  65  days,  $600  up 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg.,  N.Y. 


EUROPE 

ALL  Expenses  f4*  Qfi 
Five  Countries  OUD 


Sec  England.  Belgium.  Holtand.Cermanv.France 
— or  Italy,  f  ranc c,S wit :cr I. ind—wich  a  personally 
conducted  COLLEGIATE  TOUR.  Weekly  wiling* 
during  May.  June.  July,  August.  1928.  Congenial 
parties.  Experienced  RuiJc*.  College  orch«tra» 
on  ihipboard.  $385  pays  all  traveling  and  tlght- 
•cclngcxpentet  on  tea  and  land  — Including  round 
trip.lourlst  Third  Cabin  ocean  pattagc  on  famoul 
Canadian  Pacific  »hlpt,e*tcmlvc  tight-teeing  pro- 
grams, good  hotel  accommodation*. -ill  tipt  abroad. 
Iiinerariei  now  ready  for  1 928,  giving  most  travel 
value  for  the  money.   Free  illustrated  booklet. 

Art  Crafts  GUILD  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Dcpt.l89,610N.Tie»rh(.mSt.,Chlca€O,IlL. 


COLLEGIATE  TOURS 
via  Canadian  Pacific 


"Not  cheapest  but  best" 

STUDENT  TRIPS  TO  EUROPE 

Congenial  companions;  Small  groupsi 

Excellent  hotels 
$360.00  up 

Tourist  Third  Caliin  or  any  class  desired 
Wnte/or  our  booklet  Q 

CARLETON  TOURS 

G22  Fifth  Avenue  N<-\v  Tfork 

TRAVEL"  ACCESSORIES 

r 


NAUSEA 


Stops  and  prevents  the  Nausea  of 

Sea,  Train,  Auto,  and  Air  Sickness. 

25  years  in  use.  5 
•JSC.  <5r>  }r.jo  at  Drue  Stores 
or  direct  on  receipt  of  Price 

Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  Ltd.  N.V.  City 


The  Life  of 


PASTEUR 

By  D.  VALLERT-RADOT 

The  absorbing  and  uplifting  story  of  the  "most  pep 
feet  man  who  ever  entered  the  kingdom  of  science.1' 

$3.00  at  all  bookstores 

DOUBLEDAT,  DORAH  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 


IHIAVAM\ 


'The  loveliest  land  that  human  eyes 
have  ever  seen'' 


AN  entrancing  trip  of  fascinating 
-  interest  to  a  gay  and  scintillating 
Bj^\  foreign  capital.  All  the  bubbling  zest 
of  Latin  life  and  laughter  in  a  match- 
less Southern  climate. 


CRUISES  10  TO  17  DAYS 


Including  ( 
all  expenses  * 
afloat  and  ashore 


160 


up 


Express  Sailings  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 

Regular  Fare:  One  Way  $85  up.  Round  Trip  $160  up 
MIAMI  via  HAVANA  »100. 

WARD  LINE 

Toot  of  Wall  Street.     Tel.  John  4600.     New  York 

Or  any  Authorized  Tourist  Agency 


AGWll 
LINES  J 


THE  HOME  SERVICE  PAGE 

HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  Life.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  business  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

COUNTRY  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


IT^IS  one  thing  to  put  a  good  floor  into  a 
nouse  and  quite  another  and  very  different 
matter  to  keep  it  so.  A  good,  well-kept  floor 
is  something  more  than  merely  part  of  the  house 
structure — it  is  actually  part  of  the  furnishing  and  decorating.  Floors  get  the  hard- 
est wear  of  any  part  of  the  house,  yet  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  in  spite  of 
that  wear  is  an  easy  matter  if  one  will  but  give  them  the  right  care. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  study  the  floor  and  learn  what  its  finish  is.  (We  are 
assuming  that  it  is  of  good  wood,  well  laid,  and  properly  finished.)  If  either  shel- 
lacked, varnished,  stained,  or  left  in  its  natural  condition,  there  is  one  finish  that 
will  alwavs  bring  beauty,  and  that  is  wax.  With  wax  an  actual  new  "flooring"  may 
be  built  up,  so  hard  that  no  dirt  or  stain  of  any  kind  can  penetrate  to  the  wood. 

The  best  way  to  apply  wax  is  to  put  a  handful  in  a  double-fold  cheesecloth  bag 
and  rub  this  over  the  entire  floor.  The  cheesecloth  will  spread  the  wax  evenly,  after 
which  it  should  dry  for  at  least  twenty  minutes.  It  is  then  ready  for  polishing.  This 
may  be  done  with  a  clean  soft  cloth,  or  with  a  weighted  floor  brush,  first  across  the 
grain  of  the  wood,  then  with  it.  A  number  of  very  excellent  polishers  are  on  the  mar- 
ket, some  of  them  electrical,  others  to  be  pushed  about  by  hand.  If  one  does  not 
have  either  of  these,  a  heavy,  broad  block  of  wood  attached  to  a  handle,  the  wood 
covered  with  wool  felt,  or  carpet,  may  be  used;  this  makes  an  excellent  polisher. 

Where  a  very  high  polish  is  desired  on  a  floor,  a  second  coat  of  wax  may  be  applied 
within  an  hour,  allowed  to  stand,  and  then  polished.  With  such  treatment  given  the 
floor  once  a  week  there  will  be  built  up  on  the  wood  a  clear,  hard  finish  that  protects 
while  permitting  all  the  natural  grain  of  the  wood  to  show.  This  waxing  must  be 
done  regularly  in  view  of  the  service  this  part  of  the  house  must  render,  else  the 


finish  may  be  worn  through  to  the  wood.  A 
careful  waxing  once  a  week  until  this  super- 
surface  is  built  up  will  put  the  floor  in  such  per- 
fect condition  that  after  a  time  a  thorough  wax- 
ing will  be  necessary  less  frequently. 

If  stains  or  soiled  spots  appear  on  this  waxed  surface,  they  may  easily  be  removed 
with  a  cloth  and  warm  water,  after  which,  when  dry,  the  spots  should  be  rubbed 
and  polished.  Often,  a  new  floor  is  polished  with  some  oily  mixture.  This  is  not  a 
protection  for  the  floor,  and  furthermore,  oil  is  not  only  bound  to  work  gradually 
into  the  wood  itself,  but  it  is  always  a  dust  collector  so  that  no  floor  can  ever  really 
look  well  that  uses  it.  In  fact,  there  is  one  rule  that  the  lover  of  good  floors  should 
observe:  Never  use  oil,  kerosene,  turpentine,  soap,  ar  cleaning  powders  on  any  floor 
if  you  wish  to  keep  it  in  the  best  of  condition. 

Where  a  floor  has  not  been  properly  cared  for  and  the  finish  has  been  so  badly 
worn  and  marred  that  a  new  one  is  necessary,  all  of  the  old  varnish  should  be  re- 
moved either  by  hand  or  with  an  electrical  scraping  machine,  all  uneven  spots  sand- 
papered and  the  floor  well  dusted,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  the  new  varnish. 

Sometimes  a  few  worn  spots  will  mar  the  floor  and  yet  the  floor  as  a  whole  will  not 
require  refinishing.  In  such  a  case,  the  floor  may  be  carefully  scrubbed  with  a  brush, 
good  soap,  and  warm  water,  doing  a  few  square  feet  at  a  time,  then  rubbing  off  all 
the  moisture  possible  with  a  dry  cloth.  When  the  floor  has  thoroughly  dried,  a  thin 
coat  of  varnish  may  be  applied;  when  dry,  it  is  then  ready  for  waxing. 

If  water  or  other  liquid  spilled  on  the  floor  has  resulted  in  white  spots,  a  cloth 
may  be  wet  in  a  little  denatured  alcohol  and  the  spots  rubbed  very  lightly;  they 
will  then  disappear  as  if  by  magic. 


The  Well-Kept  Floor 


Bathroom  Booklets 

31.  Making  Bathrooms  More  Attractive 

C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co. 

32.  Bathroom  Arrangement 

Crane  Co. 
196.    The  Installation  Cost  of  Pipe 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 
104.    Plumbing  for  the  Home 

Kohlcr  Co. 
138.    Beautiful  Bathrooms 

Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co. 
304.    Individual  Water  Systems 

Milwaukee  Air  Pump  Power  Co. 


Building  Materials 

1.  American  Walnut 

American  Walnut  Mfrs.  Assn. 

2.  Beautiful  Tiles 

Associated  Tile  Mfrs. 
12.    Beautiful  American  Gumwood 

Hardwood  Mfrs.  Institute 
14.    Color  in  Asbestos  Shingles 

Johns-Manvillc,  Inc. 

20.  Copper  Steel  Roofing  Tin 

American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co. 

21.  Possibilities  of  Concrete 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 
23.    The  Window  Artistic 

International  Casement  Co.,  Inc. 

25.  Portable  Houses 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co. 

26.  Radiator  Valves  Locking  the  Door 

Hoffman  Specialty  Co. 
28.    Helpful  Hints  on  Choosing  Heaters 

The  Thatcher  Co. 
83.   The  Cork  Lined  House 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co. 
84-    The  Construction  of  Thatched  Roofs 

Weatherbest  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

105.  Magic  Touch  of  Preston  Shingles 

Keystone  Roofing  Co. 

106.  Tapered  Shingles 

Asbestos  Shingle  Co. 
in.    Distinctive  Houses 

Indiana  Limestone  Co. 
117.    Pine  Homes 

California  White  &  Sugar  Pine  Assn. 
125.    Oak  Floors 

Wm.  Ritter  Lumber  Co. 
140.    Suggestions  for  Interior  Trim 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 
148.   Through  the  Home  of  Tapestry  Bkick 

Fiske  &  Company 
168.    Tudor  Stone  Flagcing  and  Roofs 

Rising  &  Nelson  Slate  Co. 

216.  Beautiful  Homes  of  Stone  Tile 

National  Stone  Tile  Corp. 

217.  Rust  Proofed 

American  Brass  Co. 
2iQ.    Durable  Douglas  Fir 

West  Coast  Lumber  Extension  Bureau 
250.    Educating  the  Basement 

The  Home  Incinerator  Co. 
280.    Thatch  Slate  Roofs 

John  D.  Emack  Co. 
307.    Beautiful  Floors  the  Electric  Way 

Finnell  System  Co. 
318.    The  Roof 

Ludowici-Celadon  Co. 
321.    Portable  Houses 

Kolb  Bldg.  Co.,  Inc. 
325.    The  Roof  Everlasting 

Mohawk  Asbestos  Slate  Co. 
335.    Weather  Strips 

The  D.  W.  Bosley  Co. 
362.    Hand  Wrought  Tiles 

Batchelder-Wilson  Co. 
375.    Home  Sweet  Home 

The  Edham  Co.,  Inc. 
387.    Fireplaces  of  True  Virginia  Brick 

Old  Virginia  Brick  Co. 
397.    Build  Warm  Houses 
Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 
399.    Brass  Pipe  &  Piping 
Bridgeport  Brass  Co. 


Helpful  Booklets  for  the  Asking 

ORDER  BY  NUMBER  ONLY,  USING  COUPON  BELOW 


404.    Walls  &  Floors  306. 

Zenitherm  Co.,  Inc. 
407.    Defying  Age  &  Time  316. 

Wheeling  Metal  Mfg.  Co. 

317- 

Equipment  z6 

27.    Screening  Your  Home 

The  Higgin  Mfg.  Co.  327- 

37.  Radiator  Furniture 

Schleicher.  Inc.  332. 

38.  Kelvinator  &  Kelvinated  Food 

Kelvin  a  tor  Corporation  339- 

39.  Garbage  Incinerators 

Kerner  Incinerator  Co.  344* 

40.  Copper  Screens 

New  Jersey  Wire  Cloth  Co.  350. 

41.  Electric  Refrigeration  (Frigidaire) 

Deli  (i-l.ight  (  0.  352. 
102.    Woven  Wood  Fencing 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co.  353- 
123.    Furnace  Heating 

Hess  Warming  &c  Ventilating  Co.  371- 
141.    Fences  for  Protection  and  Beauty 

Page  Feme  &  Wire  Products  Assn.  378. 

171.  Warm  Air  Heating 

ECelsey  Heating  Company  381. 

172.  A  Modern  Housewakming 

U.  S.  Radiator  Corp. 
183.    Mantel  and  Fireplace  Fittings  3^2. 

Edwin  A.  Jackson  &  Bios.  Inc. 
185.    Oil-O-Matic  392. 

Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Corp. 
190.    Mantels  in  Cretan  Stone  4°8. 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Co. 
225.    Warmth  and  Comfort  Conveniently  4'0. 

The  Bryant  Heater  &  Mfg.  Co. 

235.  Fireplace  Construction 

H.  W.  Covert  Co. 

236.  Home  Fences  44. 

American  Fence  Construction  Co. 

237.  Anchor  Fences  47. 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 
252.    Casement  Windows  66. 

Crittall  Casement  Window  Co. 
259.    Tower  Chimes  for  Country  Estates  73. 

J.  C.  Deagan,  Inc. 

281.  Comfort  Heat  75. 

Burnharn  Boiler  Co. 

282.  Glass  Gardens  78. 

Lord  &  Burnharn  Co. 

283.  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories  79. 

Hitchings  &  Co. 
294.    Home  Comfort  with  Klef.n  Heat  81. 

Winslow  Boiler  &  Eng.  Co. 
298     A  New  Guide  to  Oil  Heat  82. 

The  American  Nokol  Co. 


Hollow  Walls  of  Brick 

The  Common  Brick  Mfrs.  Assn. 
Buying  a  Heating  System 

Spencer  Heater  Co. 
Fresh  Water 

National  Utilities  Corp. 
Preservation  of  Food  &  Health 

Iroquois  Electric  Co. 
What  Every  Housewife  Should  Know 

Copeland  Sales  Corp. 
Electric  Refrigerators 

General  Electric  Co. 
Rustless  Screens 

The  E.  T.  Burrowes  Co. 
Steel  Casements, 

J.  S.  Thorn  Co. 
Corre(  r  Protection  Against  Fire 

Foamite-Childs  Corp. 
Ideal  Screens  for  Casement  Windows 

Rolscrecn  Co. 
Wire  Cloth  Screens 

The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mfg.  Co. 
Ikon  and  Wire  Fence 

Stewart  Iron  Works 
The  Master  Furnace  Man 

Electrol,  Inc. 
Gasoline  and  Oil  Equipment  for  the 
Home  Garage 
S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Kitchen  &  Pantry  Equipment 

Cop  pes  Bros.  &  Zook 
Brass  Radiators 

Rome  Brass  Radiator  Corp. 
The  Electric  Furnace  Man 

The  Domestic  Stoker  Co. 
Wick  wire  Spencer  Chain  Link  Fences 
Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Co. 

Decoration  and  Furnishings 

Your  Home  &The  Interior  Decorator 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 

I  l<  » M  I     1  l  HMMIIM, 

Elgin  A.  Simonds  Co. 
The  Adventure  of  Home  Furnishing 

S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 
About  Rugs 

James  M.  Shoemaker  Co.,  Inc. 
The  Importance  of  Color  in  Curtains 

Orinoka  Mills 
Wall  Covering  (Sanitas) 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 
Linoleum  Floors 

Congoleum-Nairn  Inc. 
What  Makes  a  House  a  Home 

Wallpaper  Guild  of  America 
Period  Mahogany  Furniture 

Mahogany  Assn. 


Building  Service  Editor: 
Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send,  without  expense  or  obligation  to  me,  the  following  booklets. 

(Insert  numbers  from  list) 

Name  

P.  0.  Address  

State   

Pebru ary 


89.    The  Simple  Art  of  Wall  Decoration 

Baeck  Wallpaper  Co. 
101.    Beauty  That  Endures 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Co. 
126.    Better  Porches 

The  Aeroshade  Co. 
133.    The  Little  Book  About  Glassware 

The  Fostoria  Glass  Co. 
149.    The  New  Vogue  in  Awnings 

Andrew  Swanfeldt 
151.    Colonial  Hardware  &  Mantels 

Arthur  Todhunter 
154.    Forged  Iron  Hardware 

McKinney  Mfg.  Co. 
156.    Proper  Care  of  Rugs  &  Carpets 

Clinton  Carpet  Co. 
177.    How  to  Use  Valspar  Enamels 

Valentine  &  Co. 

198.  Etiquette  and  Good  Sense 

International  Silver  Co. 

199.  The  Correctly  Set  Table 

Wm.  A.  Rogers  Co.,  Ltd. 

200.  Correct  Service 

Oneida  Community,  Ltd. 

201.  The  Book  of  Solid  Silver 

Towle  Mfg.  Co. 

207.  Correct  Care  of  Home  Furnishings 

Peck  &  Hills  Furn.  Co. 

208.  The  Floor  for  the  Modern  Home 

The  George  W.  Blahon  Co. 

209.  Fittings  for  Your  Fireplace 

S.  M.  Howes  Co. 

238.  Some  Interiors 

J.  C.  Demarest  &  Co.  Inc. 

239.  Furniture 

Palmer  &  Embury 

243.  Wedgwood 

Josiah  Wedgwood  &:  Sons.  Inc. 

244.  Patterns  in  Silver  Table  Ware 

Reed  &  Barton 

271.  New  Outlooks  for  Every  Home 

The  Scranton  Lace  Co. 

272.  The  Windsor  Beautiful 

W.  F.  Whitney  Co.,  Inc. 

290.  How  to  Know  a  Good  Piano 

The  Baldwin  Piano  Co. 

291.  The  Voice  of  Music 

Wurlitzer  Co. 
343.    The  Vocue  of  Plain,  Wide  Carpets 

C.  W.  Poulson  &  Sons  Carpet  Co.,  Inc. 
309.    Damask  for  Dignity 

Wm.  Liddell  &  Co. 
312.    Windows  that  Beautify  Your  Home 

The  Chas.  W.  Breneman  Co. 
320.    Inside  the  Door  ♦ 

Imperial  Furniture  Co. 

323.  The  Lure  of  Furniture 

Hampton  Shops 

324.  Gifts  of  Glassware 

A.  H.  Heisey  &  Co. 
331.    The  Care  of  Furniture 
Arthur  S.  Vernay,  Inc. 

333.  Early  American  Furniture 

L.  &  J.  G.  Stickley,  Inc. 

334.  A  New  Standard  of  Home  Lighting 

Edison  Lamp  Works 

336.  Insect  Pests  Indoors  and  Out 

Antrol  Laboratories,  Inc. 

337.  Greenhouses  for  the  Home 

King  Construction  Co. 

390.  Old  Hickory 

Old  Hickory  Furniture  Co. 

391.  New  Card  Tables 

Lyon  Metallic  Mfg.  Co. 
396.    Custom  Made  Furniture 
Stickley  Brothers  Co. 

402.  The  Elegance  Collection 

The  Watson  Company 

403.  The  Dinofold  Table 

Nichols  &  Cox  Lumber  Co. 

405.  Mohairs  for  the  Home 

Lesher,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Inc. 

406.  Old  Colony  Pewter 

Old  Colony  Pewter  Makers 
412.    Home  Movies 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
413    Color  Clocks 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 
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MONTCALM 
GAME  FARM 

Wild  Mallard  Pucks..  Bronze Turkfyj 

We  are  now  offering  for  March  delivery  only 
the  choicest  of  this  year's  turkeys  for  1928  breeders. 
They  are  large,  vigorous  and  beautifully 
bronzed.  Bred  from  :if>  lb.  toms  and  20 
lb.  hens. 

If  in  need  of  new  blood,  or  a  breed- 
ing foundation,  we  can  supply  you 
with  high-class  stock  at  fair  prices. 

Write  for  prices 
MONTCALM  GAME  FARM 

».  F.  0.  Ko.  3,  Bt>«  C,  ^-5  —  "~ 

Phocimville  Penna. 


mi  Book 


HOW  TO  FEED 
HMD  CARE  FOR 


CHICKS 


;ivesMonev  Making  Secrets  of  Poultry  Raising.  Tells 
ow  to  hatch,  care  for  and  feed  chicks  until  fully  grown, 
lives  plan  of  Poultry  and  lirooder  Houses.  Describes 
.tiller's  IDEAL"  INCUBATORS  with  P.  tented  Keg 
'mump  Trays-  Oil  and  Coal  Burning  BROODERS.  Eggs  for 
Atdltag— Baby  Chicks— Bargain  l'rices.    Write  To-day! 


I.  W.  MILLER  CO. 


Box  154,  Rockford,  111. 


■  Bred 

Parks  &  barred  rocks 


r 


America's  oldest  and  greatest  laying  strain  of  Barred  Rocks.   313-323  and 
325  eggs  in  1  year — UN  rgirs  in  MS  davs— Laving  at  11:1  days. 
W^^F  Customers'  profits  JK.o'.i  per  hen.    Winners  in  contests. 

Parks  Strim — the  strain  of  Quality  that  is  protected  bj  a  U.  3 

J[l   registered  trademark,  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains 

because  it  is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  few 
phenomenal  producers.    Get  free  catalog  and  latest  prices- 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  11,  Altoona,  Pa. 


SILVER  CAMPINES 

The  wonder  bird  of  the  Poultry  World. 

Write  for  circular. 

Eggs,  Baby  Chicks,  Stock  for  sale. 

MAPLE  LAWN  FARMS 

Box  253  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WM.  COOK  6?  SONS 

Box  30  Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey 

Originators  of  all  the  Orpingtons  and  recognized  Headquarters 
for  the  Best  White,  Buff,  Black  and  Blue  Orpingtons,  all  of 
which  we  MADE.  Winners  of  over  fifteen  thousand  first 
prizes.  Send  for  price  list  containing  history  of  all  the  Orping* 
tons  and  write  requirements. 


EVERLAY 
Brown  Leghorns 

The  beautiful  business  hen!  Wonderful  winter 
layers.  Big  white  eggs.  World's  Record 
layers  American  Kgi;  Contest!  Greatest  win- 
ners New  York,  Chicago.  Hardy,  vigorous 
money  makers.  Stock,  eggs,  chicks,  etc., 
shipped  safely.    Catalog  free. 

EVERLAY  FARM 

Box  13  Portland,  Ind. 


High  Quality  Fans 

Mated  blacks,  whites,  saddles 
and  colors.  A  few  choice  pairs 
from  show  stock.  Ten  dollars 
upwards. 

W.  E.  STANHOPE     Newport,  R.  I. 

NOW — as  the  breeding  season  approaches 
—IS  THE  BEST  TIME  TO  START  A  LOFT 


GILBERT'S  LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Beautiful  birds.  Bred  for  egg  production  and  exhibition 
quality.  The  fact  that  our  birds  have  been  winning  for 
seven  years  without  an  exception,  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  proves  their  superior  quality.  Our  matings  this 
season  are  the  finest  we  have  ever  had.  We  can  supply 
you  with  hatching  eggs,  baby  chicks  and  stock. 
A.  D.  GILBERT         Box  87,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

PHEASANTS 

Matured  and  young  stock  for  private  estates,  parks, 
game  preserves  and  breeding  purposes.  Chinese  Ring- 
necks,  English  Black  Necks,  Mongolians, Silvers,  Goldens, 
Lady  Amhersts,  Melanotus,  Reeves,  Japanese  Versicolor 
and  Linneated  for  immediate  delivery. 


ROBINSON  BROTHERS 


Aldershot,  Ontario,  Canada 


2  Squab  Books  Free 


<$> 


1»  *iXV  in  nest.  2,  squabs  just  hatched. 
3,  two  weeks  old.  4,  four  weeks  old,  ready  for  market. 
Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions  at  higher  prices 
than  chickens.  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to 
doit.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask  for 
Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Company.  322  H  Street.  Melrose  Highlands, 
Massachusetts.  Established  27  years.  Founder  of  the  Squab 
Industry  27  Years  Ago.  Largest  Business  in  the  World  in  Pigeons 
and  Pigeon  Supplies.  We  ship  breeding  stock  everywhere  on 
three  months-  trial.   Reference,  any  bank  or  trust  company. 


<♦> 
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S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

(America's  Business  Hen) 

The  Gold  Standard  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Value 

The  undisputed  foundation  of  the  best  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in  the  world  for  nearly 
halt  a  century.   There's  a  reason. 

Real  quality  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY  OLD  CHICKS  from  the  finest  and  closest 
selected  matings  in  the  country.  An  honestly  conducted  breeding  farm.  No  bought-up  trash, 
no  fairy  tales,  no  bunk. 

Illustrated  and  Instructive  Catalogue  Mailed  on  Request 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF  &  SON  Aurora,  Cayuga  County,  New  York 


Want  a  Place  Like  This? 

May  we  toll  you  how  to  develop  one?  32  years'  experience 
with  Rome  commissioners,  clubs  and  private  preserves  all  over 
U  S.  and  Canada.  Send  sketch  and  description  of  waters  for 
suggestions.    No  obligation, 

Most  complete  line  of  food  and  cover  plants  for  ducks,  quail, 
muskrats,  fish,  etc.    Write  for  literature  and  prices- 

TERRELL'S  AQUATIC  FARM 

772  W  Blk.  OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN 


JUi. 


BUYING  WITH  ASSURANCE 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  45  Acres  free  farm  range.  18 
Years  successful  breeding.  10  Consecutive  years  New  York  State 
Certification.  Every  Breeder  Blood  Tested  for  Baccillary  White 
Diarrhea,  under  supervision  New  York  Stale  Veterinary  College. 
We  never  breed  from  pullets.    Catalogue  on  request. 


Bridge  ham  pton 


HILL  VIEW  FARM 

II.  F.  Hendrieksoii 


Long  Island,  New  York 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

The  most  beautiful  bird  in  America. 

Bred  by  men  of  science  who  enjoy  problems  of  genetics. 
Wonderful  chicks  full  of  vitality. 
Some  fine  cockerels  ready  for  delivery. 

Write  for  catalogue 

BARR'S  KNOBBYSTONE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  L  J.  J.  Barr,  Mgr.  Narvon,  Pa. 


TAKES  THE  PLACE  OF  SHELL  AND  GRIT 


SUPPLIES  CALCIUM  FOR  BONE  AND  BODY 
BUILDING.  PRODUCES  HARD  SMELL  EGGS. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  AND  FEEDING  FORMULA 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA.  NEWTON.KI 


Our  Chicks 

are  from  high-eggbred,Inspecte<J 

flocks.  They  are  big:  and  sturdy ,  grow 
like  weeds!  Sent  post-paid,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed. 

Plymouth  Rocka,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes,  Minorcas, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Aneonas.  Quality 
chicks.  Low  Prices.  Catalog  on  Request. 
MARY  MAUDE  FARMS 

Box   102  PORTLAND,  INDIANA 


GOLD  FISH 


Imported  Japanese,  Chinese 
and  American  fancy  fish:  Vari- 
ous aquarium  plants.  We 
manufacture  artistic,  durable 
aquariums  suitable  for  beautiful  homes,  conservatories, 
lawns,  etc.  We  make  aquariums  to  order.  Illustrated 
circular  free. 

PIONEER  AQUARIUM  CO.         Racine,  Wisconsin 


BOB  WHITE  QUAIL 

LATEST  FREE  FOLDER  explains  stocking,  includes  letters  from 
customers,  Game  Officials,  prominent  sportsmen  and  clubs. 
Delivery  March  and  April.  Live  arrival  anywhere  guaran- 
teed.   ORDER  NOW. 

M.  E.  BOGLE 

510  EAST  ELMIRA  STREET       SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 
(Largest  producer  America's  BEST  game  bird) 

Genuine  Wild  Turkey,  Mongolian,  Chinese  Ring- 
neck,  and  English  Blackneck  Pheasant,  Wild  Mal- 
lard Duck  and  Northern  Bob  White  Quail  eggs  for 
spring  delivery.    Price  list  upon  request. 


The  Grimmer  Game  Farm 


Box  C 


Delafield,  Wisconsin 


A  RUSTIC  NEST 

For  Wrens  and  Bluebirds 

A  neat,  attractive  bird  home,  most  dur- 
ably made.  Easily  attached  to  tree,  pole 
or  eaves.  Price  $2.00  each  postpaid.  Write 
for  our  free  catalogue  of  bird  houses, 
rare  bulbs,  ornamentals,  and  small 
fruits. 

Ransom  Bulb  Nurseries    Box  10    Geneva,  Ohio 


White  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  big  white  eggs.  Shipped  anywhere  c.  o.  d.  Guaranteed 
to  live.  Low  prepaid  prices.  Trapnested,  pedigreed  founda- 
tion stock.  Egg  contest  records  to  314  eggs.  Hundreds  of 
cockerels,  pullets,  hens.  Bargain  prices.  Big  28th  annual 
catalog  free. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  931,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


Pheasants,  Peafowls 


Swans,  Wild  Ducks,  Cranes,  Wild  Geese, 
Parrots,  Canaries,  Dogs  of  all  breeds, 
Persian  Cats,  Squirrels,  Fancy  Pigeons, 
Doves,  Elk,  Deer,  Buffalo,  Silver  Foxes, 
Mink,  Odorless  Skunks  and  all  other  var- 
ieties  of  Ornamental    Birds  and 
Animals  for  Country  Estates,  Parks  and 
Aviaries.  Information  and  lists  25  cents; 
price  lists  for  the  asking, 

HORNE'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ARENA  CO.,  Dept.  C.  L.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Country  Life  Poultry  Directory  Special  Low  Rate  of  $8.00  per  column  inch,  a 
40%  saving.  Forms  close  6th  of  month  preceding  publication.  Apply  to 
C.  Kircher,  Manager  Poultry  Dept.,  244   Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City. 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


IF  YOU  WANT  BIG,  STURDY,  FLUFFY  CHICKS 


from  free  rang 
culled  for  egg  pr 

'allied  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  then  buy  Lancaster  Quality  Chicks.    We  culled  25,000 
interesting  catalog  or  order  from  this  ad.    Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.     Reference.  Hocking 
and  International  Bahy  Chick  Association. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  in  U.  S.  A.  25 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns  $1.00 

Aneonas,  Buff.  Rose.  Single  Comh  Brown  Leghorns    3.7  5 

Barred.  White.  Bur?  Plymouth  Rock   4.25 

Rose  &  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Beds   4.25 

White  &  Silver  Wyandottes.  Buff  Orpingtons    4.50 

Light  Brahmas,  Jersey  Black  Giants    5.o0 

Chicks  from  Special  Mating    Heavy  broilers  $11.50.  Light  $10. 

Route  41 


LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY 
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Above.  A  heretofore  unpub- 
lished picture  of  the  great 
English  champion  Sealykam 
0' Kay,  taken  when  he  was  six 
months  old.  O'Kay  is  one  of  the 
Annandale  terriers 


Above.  The  international 
champion  Sealyham  Torre  Jan 
Stewer,  a  noted  sire  owned  by 
Mr.  Clarence  C.  Stetson's 
Kenduskeag  Valley  Kennels, 
Bangor,  Me. 


Right.  The  international 
champion  wire-haired  fox 
terrier  Crackley  Sensational, 
also  owned  by  the  Annandale 
Kennels,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

THE  DOG  FANCIER'S  CORNER 

DOG  SHOWS  — PART  I 

by    GEORGE    W.    R  .  ANDRADE 

The  photographs  this  month  show  some  of  the  greatest  terriers  of  the  day 


THE  showing  of  dogs  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  exciting  forms  of  competition. 
A  sport  which  calls  for  practically  no  physical 
exertion,  it  can  be  enjoyed  by  young  and  old.  It  is 
a  game  where  skill  in  handling  and  trimming  is  of 
great  importance,  and.  as  in  horse  racing,  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  keeps  the  wheels  always  going.  Some 
idea  of  the  great  interest  displayed  in  the  United 
States  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  during 
1927  there  were  290  dog  shows  held  under  the  rules 
of  the  American  Kennel  Club. 

It  may  be  in  order  here  to  mention  that  the  Ameri- 
can Kennel  Club  is  the  supreme  power  in  dogdom. 
It  is  not  an  independent  organization  but  is  really 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  hundreds  of  local  kennel 
clubs  throughout  the  United  States.  Each  kennel 
club  which  belongs  to  the  A.  K.  C.  has  a  delegate 
and  these  delegates  elect  the  officers  and  various 
committees  which  keep  order  in  the  canine  world. 
The  American  Kennel  Club  keeps  the  stud  books 
of  all  breeds. 

As  many  who  own  dogs  are  not  familiar  with  the 
manner  in  which  a  dog  show  is  organized  and  con- 
ducted, it  seems  highly  desirable  for  their  benefit  to 
explain  in  some  detail  what  takes  place  before  and 
during  the  average  small  show. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning:  a  number  of  the  lead- 
ing dog  enthusiasts  in  a  community  form  a  kennel 
club.  This  club  usually  has  meetings  at  least 
monthly,  frequently  more  often,  in  which  various 
dog  subjects  of  interest  are  discussed.  Once,  and  in 
some  instances  twice,  during  the  year  a  dog 
show  is  held.  Some  months  before  the  date  on 
which  it  is  decided  to  hold  a  show  the  local 
club  applies  to  the  A.  K.  C.  for  permission  to 
hold  a  bench  show  on  certain  definite  dates. 
A  dog  show  lasts  from  one  to  three  days. 
At  the  time  that  this  permission  is  requested 
a  forfeit  or  guarantee  of  $50  that  the  show 
will  be  held  is  posted  by  the  club  requesting 
show  dates.  As  a  general  rule,  within  a  few 
days  permission  to  hold  the  show  is  granted. 

The  local  club  then  elects  a  bench  show 
committee — members  of  the  club  who  are 
familiar  with  shows — and  they  select  suit- 
able quarters  for  the  show  and  pick  the 
judges,  the  superintendent,  and  the  veterinar- 
ian, all  of  whom  must  be  accepted  by  the 
A.  K.  C.  Also  they  see  that  an  attractive 
number  of  prizes  are  offered.  These  are  usually 
put  up  by  local  business  houses  and  fanciers 
and  their  friends. 


To  go  back  for  a  moment.  The  superintendent 
takes  charge  of  preparing  the  premium  list,  the  en- 
try blanks,  and  the  catalog,  and  also  arranges  suit- 
able benches  and  show  rings  in  the  quarters  which 
have  been  selected  for  the  show. 

The  premium  list  consists  of  a  formal  announce- 
ment by  the  club  giving  the  show,  stating  just 
what  prizes  are  to  be  offered  and  what  classes  will 
be  judged,  also  the  list  of  judges,  the  superintendent, 
the  veterinarians,  and  all  club  and  show  officials. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  American  Kennel  Club 
rules  governing  shows  is  also  included,  together  with 
the  scale  of  points  at  the  show,  and  the  address  of 
the  building  where  the  show  is  to  take  place. 

The  premium  list  is  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Kennel  Club  for  his  approval,  and  when 
this  is  granted  it  is  mailed  out  with  an  entry  blank 
stating  the  date  of  closing  of  entries,  to  as  many  as 
possible  of  those  who  own  dogs  in  the  vicinity  in 
which  the  show  is  given.  The  larger  the  show  the 
more  widespread  the  circulation  of  the  entry 
blanks  and  premium  list.  As  a  general  rule  the  pre- 
mium list  is  sent  out  about  five  or  six  weeks  before 
the  actual  date  of  the  show  and  entries  are  generally 
closed  about  two  weeks  before  the  show  date. 

After  entries  are  closed  and  all  the  entry  blanks 
and  the  entry  fees — usually  two  or  three  dollars  per 
dog,  per  class — are  in,  the  superintendent  compiles 
the  catalog.  This  catalog  consists  of  the  listing  by 
breeds  of  all  dogs  entered,  together  with  such  par- 
ticulars of  the  various  dogs  as  are  furnished  on  the 


//  sterling  quartette  of  Welsh  terriers:  upper  left,  Excuse  Me; 
upper  right,  Llewellyn  Limelight,  international  champion;  lower 
left,  Ch.  Annandale  Riek;  lower  right,  Ch.  Maenol  Playboy;  all 
owned  by  the  Annandale  Kennels 
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entry  blanks.  If  a  blank  is  completely  filled  out 
by  the  exhibitor  it  states  the  name  of  the  dog  and 
his  A.  K.  C.  registration  number,  the  sire  and  dam, 
the  date  and  place  of  birth,  the  name  of  the  breeder, 
and  the  sex  and  classes  in  which  the  dog  is  entered. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  dog's  name,  the  sex,  the 
breed,  and  the  class  in  which  the  dog  is  entered 
be  on  the  entry  blank;  the  fact  that  a  dog  may  be 
unregistered  or  that  the  other  data  concerning  his 
ancestors,  etc.,  is  unknown,  does  not  take  away  the 
privilege  of  his  competing. 

The  catalog,  besides  the  list  of  dogs  entered, 
contains  a  list  of  all  prizes  to  be  offered  at  the 
show,  which  must  be  identical  with  the  prizes  as 
they  were  set  forth  in  the  premium  list.  Also  all 
officials  of  the  club  and  show  are  given,  and  the  local 
rules  relating  to  the  hours  during  which  the  show 
is  in  progress,  etc.,  together  with  the  point  rating 
and  variety  classes.  The  various  breeds  are  ar- 
ranged in  their  alphabetical  order  and  under  each 
breed  are  listed  the  various  dogs  of  that  breed  which 
are  entered  at  the  show,  all  particulars  as  given  on 
the  entry  blank  and  the  name  of  the  dog's  owner 
with  his  address,  also  being  included.  In  addition,  the 
various  classes  both  male  and  female  are  given 
beneath  the  list  of  each  breed  and  the  entries  in 
each  class  are  noted  under  that  class  heading. 

When  all  this  is  done  every  dog  is  given  a  number, 
which  remains  his  number  throughout  the  show. 
The  superintendent  arranges  benching  for  all  dogs 
entered  and  beneath  each  stall  is  a  number  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  dog  intended  to  occupy,  that 
stall.  The  sides  of  the  stall  are  usually  about 
one  and  one-half  times  the  shoulder  height 
of  the  dog  to  be  benched,  the  width  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  dog's  height,  and  the  depth 
of  the  stall  about  one  and  one-half  times  the 
length  of  the  dog's  body.  These  stalls  are 
arranged  in  rows  with  aisles  between,  and 
all  dogs  of  the  same  breed  are  benched  to- 
gether. 

Finally  the  day  for  the  show  arrives.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  veterinarians  are  on  hand 
to  examine  carefully  all  dogs  and  make  sure, 
as  far  as  possible,  that  each  dog  admitted  to 
the  show  building  is  in  good  health.  The  dog, 
having  been  passed  by  the  veterinarians,  is 
placed  in  his  stall  to  await  his  turn  in  the 
show  ring. 

A  discussion  of  the  various  classes  and  the  value  of  rib- 
bons will  be  taken  up  in  our  April  issue. 
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A  MAN'S  DOG 

THAT  IS  ALSO 

A  Woman's  Dog 
A  Child's  Dog 

and 

A  Good  Watchdog 

PEDIGREED 

BULL  TERRIER 

Puppies  For  Sale 
BRONXBORO  KENNELS 

Sedgwick  and  Bailey  Avenues 
New  York  City 


English  Bull  Terriers 

Beautiful,  Affectionate,  Loyal.  The 
best  comrade  for  a  child.  Registered 
A.  K.  C.  puppies  for  sale. 

COLMAN  KENNELS 

901  Edwards  Bldg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


ENGLISH  BULL  TERRIERS 

At  Stud  Fee  $25.00 

Ch.  Nibrab  Satan  and  Imp.  Gladiators  Repel 

Puppies  from  these  dogs,  now  ready  to  ship,  are  of  the 
first  class  and  eligible  to  be  registered  in  the  A.  K.  C. 

JAMES  G.  BARBIN 

1028  Tweed  Street  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Largest  Bulldog 
Kennels  in  the  World 

This  photo  shows  a  well  merited  result  ol  a 
most  excellent  blending  of  the  blood  of  our  most 
typical  winners. 

We  have  some  puppies  the  same  way  bred. 
MALES  #50.00  I  P 

FEMALES  #85. 0 ii  VP 

FERN  LEA  KENNELS 
My  Own  Breeding       P-  °-  B°*  58       Bayville,  I..  I.,  N.  Y. 


La  Blonde" 


FRENCH  BULLDOGS 

(Exclusively) 
Attractive  puppies  for  pets,  show  or  breed- 
ing $35  up. 

A  few  choice  specimens  8  mo.  to  one  year,  $75 
and  $100.  Most  extensive  breeder  and  exhi- 
bitor in  New  England. 

MRS.  HOWARD  LONG,  Owner 
61  Glen  Ave.  Brockton,  Mass. 


Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Scottish  Terriers  Sealyham  Terriers 

A  real  sporting  companion  for  your 
country  estate.  A  small  pal  for  your 
town  house,  a  stylish  chap  for  motor 
car. 

MRS.  EMILIE  HUNTER 
Lansdowne  1074      Primos,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 


Airedales  and  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Champion  Soudan  Su'iveller  Stocl{ 
PEDIGREED  PUPPIES  AND  GROW  N  STOCK 
We  Ship  on  Approval 

BRAYVENT  KENNELS, 232  Clark St.,WESTFIELD,N.J. 

Thomas  K.  Bray        O        Phone  424M,  Westfie'.d 


CAIRN  TERRIERS 

Just  the  right  size  for  the  cily 
A  merry  companion  for  the  country 

The  Cairn  in  olden  days  was  the 
Scotch  Crofter's  dog,  kept  for  fox- 
bolting.  To-day,  the  Cairn,  if 
given  a  chance  will  hunt  tirelessly 
— he  is  "the  all-round  chum" 
adaptable  always. 

Puppies  For  Sale  Dogs  at  Stud 

Visitors  always  welcome 

KED  RON  KENNELS 

Direct  route  from  Boston  to  Newport  . 

North  Easton  Massachusetts 
Telephone  North  Easton  421 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
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AMERICAN 
DOG  EXCHANGE 

INCORPORATED 

21  West  35th  St.,  New  York  City 
Importers,  Exhibitors  and  Breeders 


AT  STUD,  FEE  $50 


AT  STUD,  FEE  $25 


Established  over  40  years,  have  always  a  choice  selection  of  thoroughbred  dogs  and  puppies,  of  all  the 
following  breeds  on  hand,  at  popular  prices: 

Airedales,  Bostons,  box  Terriers,  Wires  and  Smooth,  Irish,  Scottish,  Sealyhams,  Cairns,  French  and  Eng- 
lish Hulls,  Schnauzer,  Chows,  Police,  Hull  Terriers,  Collies,  Spitz,  Cockers,  Setters  trained  and  "nrrained, 
(treat  Danes,  St.  Bernards,  New  Foundlands,  boy  Spaniels,  Pekingese,  Criffons,  Pugs,  Pomeranians,  and 
all  other  breeds.    Angora  Cats  and  Kittens.    Price  List  on  Request. 

All  our  dogs  are  inoculated  against  distemper. 

Office  and  Showrooms,  21  West  35th  St./3 hone,  Wisconsin  2297-Country  Kennels,  New  Jersey  Night  Photu-  II  I,        /  /  /; 

Patronized  by  her  Excellency  the  Duchess  of  Aberdeen;  The  Countess  Giuseppe  Cippico  of  Rome,  Italy; 
Hon.  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith;  Governor  of  Mississippi;  James  M.  Cox,  Est].;  Judge  Ansberry;  Com- 
missioner Enright;  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab;  and  other  dog  loving  notables. 

Shipments  daily  to  all  parts  of  America 


Beautiful  Puppies 

For  Sale 
WOOLTEX  KENNELS 

BREEDERS  OF  TOY  TYPE 
HIGH  CLASS  BOSTON  TERRIERS 
Home  of 

THE  WONDER  BOSTON 

H1  •  pounds  Intruder's  Tinv  Image 
Sire,  Intruder  A.  K.  C.  214.(>'I7,  Dam, 
Turnstile  Gazelle  Belle,  A.K.C.  :IH,!)78 

S.  W.  31st  and  City  Limits 
I,  M.  MacFARtANO      DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Rejerence:    Iowa  National  Bank 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 

Several  fine  puppies  now  ready, 
well  marked  and  pedigreed,  males 
$35.00  up,  females  $}o.oo  up,  young 
grown  males  and  females  $75.00  up. 
MRS.  C.  LATUNDA 

36  Havre  St.  East  Boston,  Mass. 


Boston  Terriers 

A  few  choice  specimens,  both  sexes,  of  the  J 
best  possible  breeding. 
Price  $30.00  up. 

Send  stamp  for  illustrated  circular. 
MASSASOIT  KENNELS 
Box  195  Springfield,  Mass. 


0 


HTCKORYSIDE 
KENNELS 

CAIRN  TERRIERS 

A  Few  Very  Choice 
Puppies  For  Sale 


ISABEL  HOOPES,  Newburyport.  Mass. 
Telephone,  >"ewburyport,  (>35. 


Cairn  Terriers  and  Scotties 

Excellent  Scotties.  line  bred  to  the  English 
champion  LAI\'DO\T  LUMEN  anil  the  lite 
International  champion  ALBOUBNE  ADAIR. 
Promising  Calm  puppies,  sired  by  the  im- 
ported BEEt'HAfRE  CAE!,.  We  specialize 
in  childrtns'  puppi  s.  Ail  country  raised, 
used  to  children,  and  excelling  in  disposition 
and  hardiness. 

MRS.  N.  WARREN  FEttOWS 
P.  0.  Box  1.  j  "TheA.lc"  Scarsdale.  N.  Y. 


Schnauzer  Puppies 


Sired  by  Ch.  Harno 
vom  Schoenblick, 
A.  K.C.  469,039  (Best 
of  Breed,  Westminster 
1926  and  Best  of 
Breed  at  Sesqui  Cen- 
tennial) out  of  the 
bitch  Cortlandt 
St.  Malo  (Lasso  vom 
Oester — Vesta  du  Beau).  Bitches  and  dogs 
of  great  promise.  Vigorous,  well-reared; 
ready  for  delivery.    Write  for  prices. 

MITCHELL  BROTHERS 


1724  Wyoming  Ave. 


FortyFort,  Pa. 


Orna 


The  ideal  pet  and  companion, 
ment  and  guard  for  auto. 

Boston  Terriers  and 
French  Bulldogs 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

SQUANTUM  KENNELS 


Atlantic 


ablixhed  1877" 

Massachusett 
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TIES.  See  our  winners  at  the  big 
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Our  dogs  are  delightful  companions. 
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Excellent  SEALYHAM  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 

Several  beautiful  Puppies  from  3  to  7  months  old.  Males  and 
Females.    Sturdy  and  lovable.    The  finest. 

IDEAL  BOARDING  HOME 

A  comfortable  country  home  for  your  pet  where  he  will  get  pet' 
sonal  care  and  affection,  splendid  food  and  unlimited  exercise. 

Apply  to  owner  of  kennels 
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and  Champion  KAYENNE  NOT  SO  DUSTY  (male  age  2  yrs.)  we  are  offer- 
ing a  pair  that  have  won  first  prizes  at  CRUFTS  and  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE,  England,  the  world's  two  largest  dog  shows.  Also  at  Edinburgh 
- — Scotland's  largest  Cairn  show — and  have  won  more  than  100  first  and  special 
prizes  in  America.  Both  have  lovely  natures,  are  house  trained,  ideal  with  children,  and  are  the  finest  of 
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Marie  Therese,  wife  of  Louis  XIV 
and  sister  of  Philip  II,  King  of 
Spain,  is  one  of  the  distinguished 
women  in  history  whose  personal 
life  possesses  as  great  an  interest 
as  her  position  of  state. 


A  rare  portrait  of 
Marie  Therese 

MIGNARD,  noted  court  painter  of  the 
epoch,  painted  this  distinguished 
portrait  of  Queen  Marie  Therese,  wife  of 
Louis  XIV,  which  was  secured  from  the 
collection  of  the  present  Countess  Caledon 
of  St.  Albans,  England. 

The  frame  is  original.    The  size  of  the 
painting  is  59"  x  70". 

In  addition  to  Mignard's  portrait  of  Marie 
Therese,  other  fine  paintings  by  XVII  and 
XVIII  Century  masters,  some  superb  tapes- 
tries, and  a  most  interesting  collection  of 
imported  antique  furniture  may  be  seen  at 
the  Valiant  showrooms  in  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore. 

Inquiries  regarding  antiques  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Valiant  Company,  or  antiques 
that  you  desire  to  obtain  from  Europe  through 
our  Continental  offices,  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 
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TALK    OF    THE  OFFICE 

THE  SOUND  OFTHE  SAW  IS  HEARD  INTHE  LAND' 

ITH  the  coming  of  spring  the  sound  of  the  hammer 
and  the  saw  is  heard  in  the  land.  With  Jack  Frost's  1 
departure  the  budding  hosts  are  on  the  march 
once  more  and  new  houses  dot  the  landscape.  And  what 
could  be  more  romantic  or  more  satisfying  than  the  building 
of  a  home?  What  hopes  it  realizes!  What  hours  of  thought 
and  careful  planning  are  represented  by  each  plank!  Truly 
the  building  of  a  home  is  one  of  the  high  spots  in  man's 
journey  toward  Eternity  on  this  mundane  sphere. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  and  at  the  same  time  most  suc- 
cessfully'carried  out  schemes  for  a  house  came  to  our  notice 
last  year.  A  celebrated  artist,  an  Associate  Member  of  the 
National  Academy — Harry  Waltman  by  name — found  an  old 
disused  power  house  by  the  side  of  a  mill  pond.  He  purchased 
it  and  with  the  help  of  his  clever  wife  converted  it  into  a 
lovely  studio  home.  We  have  fond  recollections  of  a  day  spent 
last  summer  with  the  hospitable  Waltmans  in  their  unique 
home,  and  the  result  of  the  visit  we  are  delighted  to  pass  on 
to  you  in  the  form  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Waltman — the  lead- 
ing article  in  the  April  number  of  Country  Life — in  which 
he  tells  just  how  the  house  was  transformed  from  a  tumble- 
down old  power  house  to  its  present  lovely  self.  And  best  of 
all,  Mr.  Waltman  made  some  paintings  of  the  exterior  and  in- 
terior of  the  house  as  it  is  to-day,  which  we  are  reproducing 
in  full  color  with  the  article.  Possibly,  if  you  were  a  visitor 
at  the  annual  winter  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy, 
you  may  have  seen  one  of  the  canvases  the  artist  did  for  us, 
as  it  was  displayed  there  and  aroused  great  interest. 

With  this  splendid  article  as  a  keynote,  our  April  num- 
ber is  largely  devoted  to  budding.  There  are  articles  on 
stone  houses,  stucco  houses,  and  houses  of  wood.  Charles 
H.  Baker,  Jr.,  writes  of  the  slate  roof  in  his  article  on 
"The  l  ime-Proof  Roof,"  and  Charles  A.  King  tells  how  to 
build  "  The  House  That  Will  Last,"  a  vital  point  for  most 
of  us  who  expect  to  occupy  our  hearthsides  for  many  long 
years  to  come.  C.  Stanley  Taylor,  taking  a  specific  example, 
tells  of  the  newest  ways  of  cutting  costs  without  sacrificing 
quality  in  his  article  "Efficiency  in  Domestic  Architecture." 
Matlack  Price  discusses  the  three  elements — architecture, 
interior  decoration,  and  landscape  gardening — that  make  the 
successful  house,  and  how  they  can  best  be  coordinated;  and 
the  Director  of  the  Architects'  Small  House  Service  Bureau, 
Inc.,  tells  of  the  pitfalls  that  await  the  unwary  who  try  to 
economize  by  purchasing  "bargain"  houses. 

Of  course  there  are  pages  of  gardens  and  garden  articles, 
and  scores  of  lovely  interiors,  and  finally,  there  is  an  unusual 
article  by  Paul  Wilstach,  the  historian  and  biographer, 
telling  of  a  secret  and  little  known  home  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son in  Virginia.  Here,  in  a  small  house,  charmingly  designed 
by  the  architect-president  himself,  Jefferson  found  peace 
and  freedom  from  the  cares  of  state  and  from  the  count- 
less visitors  who  were  constantly  calling  on  him  at  Monti- 
cello.  As  an  historic  document  no  less  than  a  most  interesting 
bit  of  narrative,  the  article  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
we  have  ever  published  in  Country  Life. 

our  frontispiece 

Dr.  Lowell  Minnegerode,  Curator  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery 
of  Art  in  Washington,  D.  C,  very  kindly  permitted  us  to 
publish  in  color  as  our  frontispiece  this  month  the  de- 
lightful canvas  "Maternity,"  by  Gari  Melchers,  which  forms 
part  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery's  permanent  collection.  It  is 
ineresting  to  note  that  this  Gallery  will  open  shortly  a  new 
wing  in  which  will  be  housed  the  splendid  collection  of 
paintings  bequeathed  it  by  the  late  Senator  William  A. 
Clark.  Next  month  (April)  for  a  frontispiece  we  are  reproduc- 
ing in  full  color  "The  Infanta"  by  Velasquez,  from  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 
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Delphiniums  Over  Twenty-five  Years 


i 


N  THAT  little  volume  of  May 
Sinclair's,  "The  Dark  Night,"  occur 
these  lines: 

"There  are  larkspurs  in  my  garden, 
A  hedge  of  blue  larkspurs  before  a 

grey  gold  wall; 
Flowers,  a  blue  swarm,  climbing  to 
spire  on  spire." 


Such  blue  spires  are  now  to  be  seen  over 
all  the  temperate  part  of  America,  in  her 
gardens  small  and  large,  in  June  and  in 
July;  a  veil  of  blue,  as  one  thinks  of  it  in 
the  large,  is  spread  over  our  gardens 
then.  The  delphinium  is  one  of 
the  really  captivating  flowers  of 
the  garden.  There  is  nothing  like 
it.  Alone  and  proudly,  it  lifts 
its  rods  in  the  borders,  overlooks 
with  its  many  varying  "eyes" 
its  neighbors  in  the  world  of 
flowers,  and  sees  that  it  has  no 
rivals  in  form,  in  line,  and  in  hue. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
word  "delphinium"?  Whence 
did  the  flower  come?  What  were 
its  earlier  forms  as  known  to 
gardeners  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago?  The  name  itself,  says 
Bailey,  comes  from  the  Greek 
"a  dolphin,"  to  which  there 
seemed  in  the  flower  to  be 
some  resemblance.  The  annu- 
als, so  effective  in  every  bor- 
der, especially  if  sown  two 


by   MRS.    FRANCIS  KING 

weeks  apart  in  drifts  or  groups  to  give  a 
long  period  of  bloom  in  almost  the  same 
spot,  are  charming  in  color,  especially 
the  very  brilliant  blues  and  the  deep 
violets.  In  fact  the  sowing  of  many  pack- 
ets of  this  deep  violet  seed  from  time  to 
time  in  almost  any  garden  will  give  it  an 
undreamed-of  richness  throughout  the 
flowering  season. 

But  it  is  in  the  perennial  delphinium 
(larkspur  is  simply  the  English  word  for 
delphinium,  as  daffodil  is  for  narcissus — 
both  embrace  the  whole  group  of  their 
kinds)  that  one  sees  the  tremendous 
changes  in  the  flower.  Well  do  I  remember 


The  mystery  of  the  blue  flower  holds  everyone  who  knows  the  garden, 
and  of  all  the  flowers  that  provide  this  color  note  in  the  garden 
scheme,  the  delphinium  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and  best  loved 


the  first  growing  of  the  delphinium  in  a 
garden  of  my  own.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  an 
annual,  chinense,  a  clear  light  blue;  the 
seed  was  sown  in  a  parallelogram  which 
had  been  dug  but  not  specially  enriched — 
for  this  was  virgin  soil  of  the  Illinois  corn 
belt  or  near  it.  The  resulting  flowers  were 
amazing  in  quality  and  color.  So  remark- 
able were  they  that  on  sending  a  photo- 
graph of  them  to  Miss  Jekyll,  I  was  asked 
by  return  mail  for  some  of  the  seed,  thus 
beginning  an  acquaintance  which  has  be- 
come one  of  the  warmest  of  friendships. 
At  that  time,  I  did  not  know  the  tall 
perennial  delphiniums;  the  chinense  was 
so  adorable  that  it  seemed  all- 
sufficient  for  the  herbaceous 
border. 

Where  my  first  acquaintance 
was  made  with  the  taller  kinds 
I  cannot  recall  now;  but  I  know 
that  my  own  first  were  Ke'- 
way's  hybrids.  One  of  these, 
La  France,  was  long  ago — and 
still  is — one  of  the  best,  and 
several  of  the  other  named 
kinds  have  been  well  worth  hold- 
ing to  throughout  the  garden- 
ing years. 

Somewhere  about  the  year 
191 2  a  friend  from  Chicago, 
then  in  London,  wrote  me  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
she  had  seen  her  first  Holland 
House  Show.  "I  have  seen  such 
delphiniums  to-day  as  I  never 
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saw  before;  write  at  once  to  Blackmore  and 
Langdon  for  plants."  Within  the  hour  a 
letter  from  me  was  in  the  mails  with  an  or- 
der for  some  of  those  wonderful  new  beau- 
ties in  plants,  with  the  result  that  the  next 
summer  saw  a  glorious  row  of  such 
magnificent  flowers  in  bloom  as  Rev.  E. 
Lascelles  with  its  rich  violet  and  blue  and 
its  singular  striped  eye  which  makes  it  so 
distinct,  the  Alake  of  such  dark 
rich  color,  and  Statuaire  Rude  with 
its  large  sky-blue  flowers.  From  time 
to  time  other  superb  kinds  made 
thejr  appearance  from  the  Twerton 
Hill  Nurseries.  I  remember  that 
after  the  war  there  were  four  very 
fine  ones  named  for  the  leaders  in 
England  and  France,  Clemenceau, 
Lloyd  George,  and  so  on.  And  the 
mere  naming  here  of  such  enchant- 
ing kinds  as  Mrs.  Townley  Parker, 
Millicent  Blackmore,  Blue  Boy,  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  Edward  Bromet, 
George  Cochrane,  is  to  [bring  to 
mind  a  galaxy  of  beauty  in  blue, 
violet,  and  mauve. 

At  Wisley  in  191 7  took  place  a 
great  trial  of  delphiniums.  Three 
plants  of  each  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  stocks  were  set  out 
there  in  the  autumn  of  191 5.  They 
were  given  a  fine  soil  and  position 
and  two  years  later  were  passed 
upon  by  the  judges.  The  Award  of 
Merit  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  was  given  to  Moerheimi, 
Capri,  Belladonna  grandiflorum, 
Professor  Coleman,  Colonel  Sir 
Wyndham  Murray,  Lady  Ham- 
mick,  Lamartine,  Lady  Georgiana 
Legge,  Mrs.  Shirley,  Rozenlust, 
Kingston  Queen,  and  Harry  Smet- 
ham — a  long  list. 

Ir  was  in  1921  that  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Jacob,  whom  we  all  miss  so  truly  from 
the  ranks  of  English  writers  upon  flowers, 
wrote  me  of  the  new  Wrexham  in  which 
he  at  once  recognized  amazing  departures 
in  type  and  vigor  from  anything  yet  seen 
in  this  tribe.  Comet-like,  the  Wrexham 
delphiniums  came  across  the  horticultural 
sky  in  the  year  1921.  In  June  of  that  year 
Watkin  Samuel,  their  raiser,  brought  to 
the  fortnightly  show  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  some  of  his  wonderful 
flowers,  with  the  result  that  they  took 
five  Awards  of  Merit  then  and  there.  For 
twelve  years  had  Mr.  Samuel  worked 
over  these  delphiniums,  and  when  he 
finally  brought  them  to  London  they 
were  the  sensation  of  the  day.  Mr.  Jacob 
was  tempted,  he  writes,  to  call  these 
"hollyhock  delphiniums,"  their  great  size, 
the  arrangement  of  the  spike,  and  the 
general  grandeur  of  the  flower  evoking 
this  comparison. 

Among  these  marvels  of  delphiniums 
perhaps  the  most  striking  is  Monarch  of 
Wales;  this  has  towered  and  bloomed  in 
our  borders.  Its  originator  thus  describes 
it.  "I  think  this  more  nearly  approaches 
my  ideal  than  any  I  have  yet  produced. 
The  front  petals  are  of  a  purplish  red, 
the  back  petals  a  good  dark  blue.  The  eye 


is  white."  In  the  third  year  from  seed  sent 
me  by  Mr.  Samuel  himself  this  plant  was 
eight  feet  high  with  superb  flowers,  two 
and  a  half  feet  of  bloom  on  the  stem.  The 
tapering  spikes,  the  charming  spiral  ar- 
rangement of  the  flowers  that  wind  up  the 
stems,  these  things  as  well  as  size  and  hue 
have  made  the  Wrexhams  a  garden  won- 
der now  for  six  years  past. 


"Flowers  that  by  their  heavenly  color  lift  the 
heart  toward  heaven" — a  magnificent  specimen 
of  Delphinium  formosum 

There  is  still  to  me,  about  the  flowers 
from  Blackmore  and  Langdon.  a  refine- 
ment which  the  Wrexham  delphiniums 
lac  k  to  a  certain  extent;  magnificence  and 
delicacy  can  seldom  go  hand  in  hand;  one 
must  be  sacrificed  for  the  other.  Still  this 
is  not  to  say  that  the  Wrexhams  are  not 
superlatively  beautiful  and  interesting, 
lor  they  are  both;  and  any  one  who  cares 
for  the  flower  under  discussion,  has  no 
complete  collection  who  has  not  these 
to-day.  .Seed  is  to  be  had  from  several 
English  firms,  and  at  least  one  American 
house  provides  both  seeds  and  plants. 

Little  or  nothing  seems  to  have  been 
said  or  written  of  a  remarkably  fine  del- 
phinium, seed  of  which  came  to  me  from 
Lowe  and  Gibson  of  Sussex,  one  which  I 
am  inclined  to  rate  as  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  Belladonna  type  ever  seen.  This  plant 
of  medium  height  bears,  loosely  strung 
along  the  stem,  immense  single  flowers  of 
very  pure  light  blue,  so  large,  so  remark- 
able in  color  that  they  startle  one  on  first 
sight.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  delphinium 
is  unnamed;  but  it  is  one  to  grow,  to 
cherish,  to  enjoy. 

Among  the  many  signs  of  growing  in- 
terest in  America  in  this  flower  is  the 
publication  by  Major  Vanderbilt  of  San 
Rafael  of  "Better  Delphiniums,"  an 
excellent  paper  on  the  family.  The  Van- 
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derbilt  hybrids  are  widely  known  for 
their  beauty,  as  are  some  of  the  varieties 
originated  by  Mr.  Pudor  of  Puvallup, 
Wash.  Mr.  Pudor's  flowers  have  interest- 
ing names,  Glory  of  the  Valley,  Glory  of 
the  Mountain,  Blue  Glory,  Glory  of 
Puget  Sound,  among  them.  The  individual 
florets  of  Glory  of  the  Mountain  measure 
nearly  three  inches  across. 

But  how  we  love  and  long  for 
blue!  "Last  year,"  writes  a  lively 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
"last  year  in  my  thirst  for  blue  I 
let  myself  go  and  greatly  overdid  it. 
I  had  wide  ribbons  of  nemophila, 
wider  ones  of  Phacelia  campa- 
nularia  (a  true  deep  sapphire)  great 
patches  of  the  Narbonense  linum  in 
tender  memory  of  Kashmir's  sky- 
blue  meadows,  and  wilful  towering 
masses  of  Oxford-blue  centaurea, 
besides  the  lupins,  delphiniums,  and 
anchusa.  The  resultant  effect  was 
too  cold,  at  least  for  an  English 
summer,  and  I  am  now  anxiouslv 
thumbing  seed-lists  to  find  the  right 
delicate  yellow  blossoms  to  give  the 
requisite  warm  relief.  I  am  planning 
Welsh  poppies  (meconopsis),  Arge- 
mone  mexicana,  and  antirrhinums  of 
a  deep  creamy  yellow."  This  brings 
us  to  the  associate  plants  for  the 
delphinium — those  that  form  its 
best  complement  in  color  and  in  form 
and  in  habit  of  growth.  I  believe  my 
own  most  happy  experiment  in  this 
way  has  been  such  a  group  as  this, 
a  group  which  happened,  which  was 
not  planned:  Delphinium  capri 
stood  at  the  right  with  the  rich 
purple  Salvia  virgata  nemorosa  be- 
low it  and  the  tall  pale  yellow 
Thalictrum  glaucum  at  the  back.  In 
the  center  Clematis  recta's  white  bloom 
of  middle  height  came  in  well,  and  the 
picture  they  made  was  really  an  extremely 
pretty  one. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  heart's  de- 
sire of  every  new-fledged  gardener  was  to 
see  great  rows  of  delphiniums  in  full 
flower  faced  by  other  rows  of  Lilium 
candidum.  Happily  that  time  passed. 
No  one  now  grows  this  magnificent  blue 
garden  subject  in  rows.  No  one  grows  it 
even  in  over-large  masses.  People  under- 
stand too  well  now  that  a  mass  of  del- 
phinium, like  a  mass  of  anchusa,  may  with 
fatal  ease  become  mere  blue  spots  in  the 
border.  They  break  such  possible  tire- 
someness in  flowers  by  means  of  contrast- 
ing forms  and  colors,  in  considering  both 
flowers  and  tohage. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  mystery 
of  the  blue  flower  holds  everyone  who 
knows  the  garden.  "'Fouee  au  bleu'  is  the 
expression  given  to  little  maids  of  France 
to  signify  their  devotion  to  the  central 
figure  of  their  religion."  "  Vouie  au  bleu" 
are  we  of  the  garden  to  whom  the  scilla, 
the  myosotis,  the  mertensia,  the  corn- 
flower, the  nigella,  the  cynoglossum,  the 
anchusa,  and  the  delphinium  are  flowers 
that  by  their  heavenly  color  lift  the  heart 
tow  ard  heaven. 
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A  corner  of  the  erstwhile  tumbledown  cot- 
tage that  the  artist  bought  and  restored  to  its 
old-time  dignity.  Around  it  cluster  thebea u- 
tiful  flower  compositions  that  are  as  much 


the  work  of  his  genius  as  are  their  counter- 
feit presentments  on  canvas  that  have  made 
him  famous,  the  mellow  brick  of  the  house 
walls  forming  a  charming  background 


Color  in  the  Garden 

FRANK    GALSWORTHY,    THE    CELEBRATED    FLOWER    ARTIST,    TRANSFERS    TO  CANVAS 
THE    GLORIES    OF    HIS    GARDEN    IN    SURREY,  ENGLAND 


SOME  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Frank 
Galsworthy  (a  cousin  of  John  Gals- 
worthy, the  author)  bought  four 
acres  of  land  at  Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land. It  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  seed, 
being  almost  covered  with  weeds,  and  for 
living  purposes  there  was  only  a  tumble- 
down old  cottage  on  the  place.  The  new 
owner  set  to  work  immediately  to  restore 
the  property,  and  within  a  short  time  the 
cottage  had  been  rejuvenated,  with  no 
sacrifice  of  charm  or  ancient  atmosphere, 
and  the  garden  bloomed  as  though  the 
artist  had  transferred  some  of  the  colors 
from  his  palette  to  the  terrain. 


To-day  in  the  midst  of  this  garden 
the  artist  spends  the  long  summer  days 
painting  those  delightful  studies  that 
have  made  him  famous;  in  the  winter 
he  uses  as  a  studio  a  fine  old  barn  that 
was  on  the  place  when  he  bought  it. 
which  he  has  remodeled  and  adapted  to 
his  needs. 

For  the  past  year  or  more  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy has  been  working  on  the  paintings 
that  make  up  the  collection  of  his  work 
which  will  be  shown  at  Aeolian  Hall  in 
New  York  City  at  the  end  of  March,  and 
from  which  the  four  paintings  shown  here 
were  selected. 
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A    CLIMAX    OF  LOVELINESS 


The  Galsworthy  garden  is  beautiful  at  all 
seasons,  but  especially  in  spring  and  early 
summer.  Then  it  is  a  riot  of  enchanting  color, 
particularly  when  the  blossoms  of  the  iris,  the 


delphiniums,  and  the  roses  — plants  which 
make  particularly  luxuriant  growth  here — 
spread  their  gay  waves  of  bloom  against  the 
green  background  of  the  surrounding  foliage 


While  in  no  sense  a  really  formal  garden,  the  planting 
around  the  cottage  is  orderly  and  well  planned,  and  oc- 
casional statuary  with  close-trimmed  box  along  the  paths 
serves  to  enhance  the  ordered  effect.  Toward  the  wildwood 
the  planting  is  less  systematic  but  equally  effective 


The  cost  of  upkeep  of  the  gardens  of  Green  Lane  Farm,  as 
Mr.  Galsworthy  calls  his  place,  is  surprisingly  small,  for 
the  artist  finds  time  not  only  to  supervise  the  activities 
of  his  capable  gardener  but  also  to  do  a  not  inconsiderable 
amount  of  work  in  it  himself 


SPRINGTIME  IN  YOSEMITE 

The  hand  of  nature  provides  countless  beautiful  pictures  in 
the  Western  wonderland  that  embraces  our  national  parksy. 
but  surely  none  of  more  poignant  loveliness  than  this  glimpse 
in  Yosemite  of  azaleas  on  the  banks  of  the  Merced,  outlined 
against  the  granite  bulk  of  El  Capitan 
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A  it: ell-planned 
garden  arrange- 
ment zvhose  dignity 
and  beauty  are  in- 
calculably enhanced 
by  its  setting  of 
trees.  On  the  Leyen- 
decker  estate  at  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


Trees  in  the  Garden  Picture 


HAT  is  home  without  its  trees? 
Either  a  skyscraping  apartment 
house  or  a  desert  waste.  Possibly 
both.  Certainly  the  American  ideal  of 
home  is  an  independent  detached  house 
set  in  a  garden  with  grass  and  trees. 
Without  the  shading,  protecting  trees  it 
stands  naked  to  the  droughty  sun  of 
summer  or  to  the  shivery  winds  of 
winter.  Ideally,  at  least,  trees  are  indis- 
pensable. 

First  of  all  the  trees  give  the  house  its 
setting.  They  certify  to  its  permanence. 
They  create  a  picture.  They  turn  the 
house  into  a  potential  home.  It  is  always 
convenient  for  this  purpose  to  have  two 
considerable  trees  so  placed  that  they  will 
frame  the  house  picture.  Thus  trom  the 
point,  in  the  street  or  along  the  entrance 
drive,  where  visitors  catch  their  principal 
view  of  the  house,  this  view  shows  the 
most  favorable  perspective  of  the  building 
enframed  between  its  household  trees. 
This  setting  should  not  be  too  stiff"  and 
formal.  Even  a  very  formal  house  looks 
better,  usually,  when  seen  in  angular 
perspective  with  its  trees  about  it  bal- 
anced but  unsymmetrical. 

And  just  as  the  trees  frame  the  house 
in  its  main  aspect,  so  there  should  be 
trees  for  framing  the  principal  pictures 
of  the  offscape.  Do  we  live  on  Chicago's 
North  Shore?  We  shall  want  a  view  of  the 
sunny  blue  lake  to  the  eastward;  and  to 
make  this  gracious  picture  effective  it 
should  be  set  between  shady  trees.  Or  do 
we  live  in  Beverly  Hills  or  some  of  the 
other  pleasant  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles? 
There  will  be  mountain  pictures  ob- 
bligato;  but  these  will  be  a  hundred  times 
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better  if  they  look  through  a  setting 
of  olive  trees  or  eucalyptus  than  if 
they  stand  stark  and  open  from  end  to 
end. 

Yet  good  trees  are  not  always  framing 
pictures;  they  are  pictures  themselves. 
Can  anything  indeed  be  more  beautiful 
and  satisfying  than  the  look  of  a  noble 
oak  or  a  spreading  beech  or  a  well-grow  n 
white  pine  or  a  giant  magnolia  on  one's 
own  lawn?  I  once  knew7  a  very  common 
frame  house  wLiich  was  transformed  into  a 
distinguished  Southern  home  by  the 
presence  of  a  remarkable  pecan  tree 
shading  the  kitchen;  and  I  also  knew  an- 
other smaller  place  which  rejoiced  greatly 
in  its  single  old  apple  tree. 

When  one  sees  a  tree  like  this,  inti- 
mately and  as  a  part  of  his  own  home,  he 
has  opportunity  to  study  its  whole  char- 
acter and  to  enjoy  its  every  detail  of 
beauty.  The  soft  gray  leaflets  unfolding  in 
April  are  delicate  and  poetic  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  full  foliage  and  heavy  shadow 
of  summer  are  restful  and  luxurious.  The 
flaming  colors  of  autumn  strike  a  wholly 
different  note.  And  then  the  bare  branches 
of  winter,  picked  out  with  tufts  of  soft 


snow,  show  their  rugged  character,  which 
is  also  personal,  satisfying,  and  somehow7 
comforting. 

Perhaps,  too,  our  garden  trees  bear 
blossoms.  That  is  all  clear  gain.  The 
tulip  tree  makes  a  huge  bouquet  upon 
the  lawn;  the  paulownia  shows  a  truly 
Oriental  splendor;  the  Japanese  cherry  is 
a  dazzling  picture;  the  apple  tree  is  un- 
surpassable; wThile  those  Southern  homes 
which  boast  their  cool  magnolias  will 
always  look  on  their  fragrant  flowers  as  a 
special  gift  of  the  gods. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  either  that 
even  the  shadow  of  the  tree  is  beautiful 
and  useful.  It  sometimes  appears,  indeed, 
as  though  the  shadow  wTere  better  than 
the  substance.  For  as  the  cool  tree 
shadows  lie  penciled  out  on  the  lawn  they 
form  a  capital  item  in  the  picture.  Test 
this  fact  with  the  camera.  Make  a 
photograph  of  your  garden  almost  any- 
where, only  keeping  a  nicely-patterned 
tree  shadow  on  the  mown  grass  in  the 
foreground,  and  you  will  see  beyond  any 
question  that  here  lies  the  pictorial  value 
of  the  composition. 

From  this  important  fact  comes  one 
of  the  working  rules  of  landscape  garden- 
ing, viz.,  always  place  a  good  tree  if 
possible  on  the  south  or  southwest  mar- 
gin of  the  lawn  where  its  shadow  will 
fall,  all  the  sunny  afternoon,  across  the 
grass.  Or  if  the  tree  is  near  enough  to 
the  house  and  the  house  porches  so  that 
the  shadows  are  pictured  against  the 
house  walls,  then  another  delight  is 
achieved.  For  the  shadow  traceries  on  the 
house  will  make  it  look  cooler  and  more 
intimate  and  will  assist  to  blend  the  build- 
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Above.  Two  gardens  that  without  their  trees  would  be     Below.  IV here  trees  are  actors  and  backdrop  too — a  delight- 
brought  down  to  a  monotonous  level  and  thereby  lose  the     ful  composition  in  the  J.  W.  Ilarriman  garden  at  Brook- 
charm  now  their  outstanding  element  ville,  Long  Island.  Olmsted  Brothers,  landscape  architects 


ing  wholly  into  the  picture  of  the  garden; 
the  grounds,  and  the  sky. 

Moreover,  the  cooling  shade  is  grateful 
in  itself  and  without  respect  to  its  paint- 
able  pictorial  value.  Good  shade,  ample 
shade,  well  placed  on  the  ground,  stands 
near  the  top  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
good  gardening. 

There  are  situations,  too,  where  pro- 
tection must  be  invoked  against  other 
elements  than  sunlight.  Wind  especially. 
On  the  windswept  Northwestern  plains 
windbreaks  are  essential.  In  many  cases 
they  are  required  both  for  summer  winds 
and  winter  blizzards.  To  meet  these 
requirements,  of  course,  trees  are  planted 
more  numerously  and  more  thickly  and 
so  disposed  as  to  give  the  utmost  practical 
service.  Yet  when  this  is  all  done,  and 
from  the  most  vulgarly  utilitarian  stand- 
point, it  is  always  discovered  that  the 
artistic  effect  upon  the  home  is  of  the  best. 
The  windbreak  gives  a  sense  of  enclosure 
— of  privacy.  It  gives  shade.  It  offers  a 
pleasing  skyline.  It  harbors  birds.  Happy 
necessity,  which  demanding  so  much 
practical  service,  brings  so  clear  an 
esthetic  gain! 

Of  course  trees  are  used  also  for  other 
practical  ends,  such  as  hanging  the  ham- 


mock, stringing  up  radio  antenna?,  or 
supporting  the  clothesline  with  the  Mon- 
day wash.  What  a  wonderful  combination 
of  use  and  beauty! 

So  we  have  seen  that  the  household 
trees  serve  a  great  variety  of  purposes: 
they  enframe  the  house,  they  set  off  the 
outside  views,  they  are  beautiful  in  them- 
selves and  beautiful  mayhap  for  the  blos- 
soms {hey  bear,  they  are  supremely 
pleasing  in  their  shadows  on  the  lawn, 
grateful  for  their  shade,  and  are  valuable 
in  practical  ways.  And  in  a  small  home 
garden,  where  there  is  room  for  only  three 
or  four  trees,  these  three  or  four  may 
serve  all  these  purposes  at  once.  It  is 
rather  a  large  order,  but  they  fill  it. 

Obviously  if  three  trees  are  to  be  so 
arranged  as  to  set  off  the  house,  frame 
the  outlying  landscape,  throw  shadows 
over  the  porch,  and  make  a  shady  nook 
for  Mother's  bridge  club,  their  exact  lo- 
cation is  a  matter  of  close  calculation. 
They  can't  be  just  stuck  in  anywhere. 
Would  it  not  be  fair  to  recognize  that  the 
skill  of  the  landscape  architect  has  ample 
scope  in  such  problems,  and  that  the 
location  of  three  house  trees  is  a  much 
more  serious  business  than  the  man  in  the 
street  supposes? 


Certainly  the  location  of  these  indis- 
pensable trees,  the  high  points  of  the 
whole  garden,  should  be  decided  only  after 
prolonged  and  critical  study,  both  on  the 
ground  and  on  a  scaled  map.  The  use  of 
a  good  model  is  often  helpful,  too. 

It  will  take  no  very  deep  reflection  on 
the  problem  here  presented  to  see  that 
the  individual  tree  in  such  a  complicated 
drama  plays  more  than  one  role.  At  the 
front  of  the  stage,  in  the  foreground,  it 
makes  the  frame  for  other  scenes;  it  gives 
scale  and  perspective.  In  the  middle- 
ground  it  begins  to  have  its  own  char- 
acter; it  is  itself  seen;  it  occupies  the 
spotlight.  In  the  distance  it  loses  again 
its  strong  individuality  and  forms  a 
background  for  other  objects;  it  is  part 
of  a  shadowyT  mass,  or  it  helps  to  create 
a  skyline.  These  differences  are  highly 
significant,  for  the  tree  which  plays  a 
background  part  very  acceptably  is  not 
always  a  good  actor  in  the  center  of  the 
set.  And  vice  versa,  too. 

\\  hen  it  comes  to  choosing  the  two 
or  three  trees — or  even  the  dozen — which 
are  to  become  the  members  of  the  family, 
we  have  raised  a  question  of  great  deli- 
cacy. It  is  like  choosing  a  son-in-law. 
We  are  excruciatingly  fastidious,  and  yet 
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we  don't  always  have  the  final  say  in  the 
matter.  But  if  we  are  to  winter  and  sum- 
mer with  a  tree — to  see  it  ever  from  our 
bedroom  window — to  grow  old  in  its  shade 
— we  have  some  right  to  be  fussy  in  the 
selection.  It  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  we  are  going  to  live  forever  with 
a  gaudy  exotic  blue  spruce,  a  solemn  dark 
hemlock,  or  a  sturdy,  spreading  rugged 
oak. 

For  trees  have  character.  Each  species 
has  its  firm  and  undeniable  qualities, 
and  even  the  individual  tree  comes  to 
have  an  almost  human  personality. 
Amongst  them  shall  we  not  choose  our 
friends  with  great  circumspection? 

First  of  all  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  should  relegate  the  evergreens,  all  >>f 
them,  to  the  background.  If  one  has  a 
windbreak  they  belong  there.  If  one  has 
a  bit  of  real  woods  they  may  grow  there 
very  sweetly  and  naturally.  If  one  has  a 
park  of  some  extent  there  will  be  room  for 
pines  and  even  for  spruces  and  hemlocks. 
But  on  the  small  home  grounds  we  want 
shade  and  we  want  a  warm  domestic 
personality.  In  both  of  these  require- 
ments, the  one  definitely  practical,  the 
other  emphatically  spiritual,  the  good 
native  deciduous  trees  clearly  surpass  the 
evergreens. 

In  all  our  Northern  and  Central  States 
the  preferred  list  is  a  short  one,  with  the 
catalog  of  second  choices  and  possibilities 
stretching  out  to  much  greater  length. 
It  seems  to  me  that  for  shade  and  for 
domestic  character  the  oaks,  maples,  and 
elms  have  so  wide  a  margin  of  preference 
over  other  genera  as  to  make  them  an 
arboreal  aristocracy. 

Of  course  there  need  not  be  forgotten 
those  more  southern  countries  where 
maples  do  not  grow,  and  where  magnolias 
and  eucalyptus  are  wholly  admirable. 
Yet  even  there  the  oaks  thrive;  and  if 
any  home  tree  can  surpass  the  live  oaks  of 


New  Orleans  and  Pasadena  there  ought 
to  be  a  story  about  it. 

The  oaks,  unfortunately,  are  always 
denied  their  just  due,  and  mainly  from 
their  reputation  for  slow  growth.  Still 
the  pin  oaks,  scarlet  oaks,  and  red  oaks 
grow  about  as  fast  as  any  other  good  tree. 
And  if  one  is  in  such  a  great  hurry  that 
he  can  not  wait  at  all  he  ought  to  be 
willing  to  pay  the  price  for  transplanting 
in  some  big  half-grown  trees.  Oaks  of 
considerable  size  can  be  successfully 
transplanted  from  nurseries  where  they 
are  duly  educated  to  that  idea.  Even 
the  white  oak,  hardest  of  all  to  transplant 
and  slowest  to  grow,  should  not  be 
rejected  without  a  thoughtful  hearing. 

Then  there  are  a  number  of  very 
fine  oaks,  highly  suitable  for  hanging 
the  baby's  swing  or  for  screening  the  side 
porch,  which  are  not  generally  cataloged 
or  planted.  Such  are  the  swamp  white  oak, 
the  shingle  oak,  the  laurel  oak,  the  over- 
cup  oak,  the  mossycup  oak,  the  beautiful 
willow  oak,  the  chestnut  oak,  and  several 
others.  Any  one  of  these,  where  it  thrives, 
might  be  adopted  into  the  family  with 
great  satisfaction. 

As  for  maples,  the  preference  must  cer- 
tainly lie  with  the  genuine  sugar  maple 
in  all  those  Northeastern  States  where  it 
succeeds.  Nothing  else  can  be  so  dignified, 
so  patriarchal,  so  dense  of  shade  and  so 
glorious  in  form,  nor  can  any  other  species 
rival  it  in  its  autumnal  coloring.  In  the 
Central  States  and  somewhat  to  the  south- 
ward the  silver  maple  is  the  substitute. 
It  often  makes  a  large  and  admirable  tree. 
On  smallish  village  lots  the  Norway 
maple    has    advantages;   while    in  the 

The  beauty  of  ordered  purpose  in  gar- 
den design  is  accentuated  and  multi- 
plied by  the  giant  trees  that  form  the 
background  in  this  wonderfully  effective 
arrangement  on  the  estate  of  George 
Brooke  Esq.,  at  I  than,  Pa. 
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far  Northwest  the  Oregon  maple  makes 
a  good  tree,  though  it  is  hard  to  for- 
give its  refusal  to  yield  a  crop  of  maple 
sirup. 

1  he  great  American  elm  is  a  tree  of  the 
first  rank.  It  succeeds  over  a  wide  range 
of  geography  and  withstands  many 
adverse  conditions.  It  is  by  nature  domes- 
tic in  its  habits,  coming  up  in  mowings, 
along  orchard  fences  and  in  the  very 
garden.  Its  highflung,  overarching 
branches  make  it  most  suitable  for  street 
planting  and  for  the  protective  neighbor- 
ing of  a  dwelling  house.  No  one  can  go 
wrong  with  an  elm. 

Bur  of  course  there  are  many,  many 
others.  The  horse  chestnut  thrives  in 
crowded  city  places  and  has  gorgeous 
blossoms  to  commend  it.  The  tulip  tree  is 
big  and  lusty  and  very  shady.  The 
hackberry  stands  the  hard  winds  on  the 
plains.  The  paulownia  is  showy.  The 
Kentucky  coffee  tree  is  dignified  and  truly 
ornamental.  The  beech  is  a  prize  to  any- 
one who  can  grow  it.  And  so  on  down  the 
list.  Let  no  one  forego  his  favorite. 
Only  let  us  have  a  preference  for  what  is 
sober,  domestic,  native;  and  let  us  have 
a  little  skittish  feeling  about  what  is 
merely  odd  and  outlandish. 

While  this  list  is  under  review  some 
special  word  ought  to  be  said  for  the 
well-known  apple  tree.  Here  is  a  tree 
that  is  sometimes  overlooked  because 
it  is  so  common,  so  useful,  and  so  com- 
pletely adapted  to  domestic  culture.  Yet 
what  is  more  gorgeous  in  flower?  Or  more 
gratifying  in  fruit  ?  Or  more  picturesque  in 
form?  The  apple  is,  in  solid  fact,  one 
of  the  best  home  trees  imaginable — a 
playhouse  for  the  children,  and  a  place  to 
hang  a  birdhouse  for  the  wrens.  It  is  a 
tree  of  sentiment  and  poetry;  and  if  it 
should  yield  six  bushels  of  Baldwins  for 
the  larder,  how  can  that  be  charged 
against  it? 
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THE 


LANDSCAPE 
BEAUTIFUL 


A  SELECTION 
OF  VIEWS 


The  gardens  on  the  estate  of 
Chester  J.  Hunt,  Esq.,  Little 
Falls,  N.  J.,  show  another 
and  equally  effective  method 
of  tulip  planting  that  masses 
them  in  great  drifts  of  bloom 
intersected  by  winding  grass 
paths.  Frederic  C.  Hoth, 
landscape  architect 


Above.  A  delightful  use  of  water 
in  connection  with  architectural 
features  developed  in  brick — the 
fountain  terrace  at  Evermay,  the 
estate  of  F.  L.  Belin,  Esq.,  at 
Georgetown,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Designed  by  Charles  W.  Leavilt 
&  Son,  landscape  engineers 


Right.  Tulips  are  never  more 
effective  than  when  seen  against 
a  background  that  emphasizes 
their  glowing  loveliness,  as  in 
this  Bronxville  {New  York) 
garden,  where  the  stone  wall 
provides  just  the  right  foil  for 
their  bright  colors.  Eleanor 
Roche,  landscape  architect 
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FROM  THE 
ANNUAL  EXHIBIT 

OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
OF  LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTS 
OPENING    AT  THE 
ARDEN  GALLERIES 
IN  MARCH 


A  distinguished  treatment  for 
the  garden  pool  is  suggested 
in  this  composition  in  the 
Arthur  W.  Lawrence  garden, 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.  The  statue 
is  one  of  Anna  Coleman 
Ladd's  appealing  concep- 
tions. A.  F.  Brinckerhoff, 
landscape  architect 


Above.  A  picturesque  develop- 
ment at  Tibbett's  Brook  Park, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  (a  part  of  the 
Westchester  County  park  system), 
showing  the  little  footbridge 
crossing  the  dam  in  the  brook 
that  provides  a  skating  lake. 
G.  D.  Clarke,  landscape  architect 


Left.  Close-growing  evergreens 
on  either  side  give  a  restful  sense 
of  seclusion  to  this  brick  pergola 
whose  sturdy  pillars  and  arches 
are  decked  by  June's  lavish  hand 
with  masses  of  climbing  roses. 
On  the  Edward  F.  Hutton  estate, 
Wheatley  Hills,  L.  I.  Marian 
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Almost  cny  garden 
that  is  loved  can  quali- 
fy as  a  sentimental 
garden,  for  flowers  in 
themselves  ar  instinct 
with  sentiment,  and  the 
personal  equation  does 
the  rest.  An  engaging 
glimpse  of  Mrs.  Robert 
D.  Hopkins's  walled 
garden,  Baltimore , 
Aid.  H.  C.  Primrose, 
landscape  architect 


My  Sentimental  Garden 

by    WILLIAM    D.    IRVIN  ARNOLD 


BACHELORS  not  sentimental? 
Nine  out  of  ten  fairly  exude  senti- 
ment, and  yejt  I  question  whether 
I  have  an  acquaintance  among  women 
who  would  receive  such  an  assertion  from 
me  without,  at  least,  a  sniff — perhaps 
even  a  veritable  snort — of  disdain. 

Hut  I  have  become  inured  to  the  atti- 
tude and  no  longer  show  resentment 
when,  for  example,  some  adventurous 
infant,  disregarding  my  forbidding  ex- 
terior, shows  an  inclination  to  climb  upon 
my  venerable  knee — a  happening  not  so 
unusual  as  one  might  conclude — and  is 
halted  by  the  maternal  injunction:  "Rob- 
ert, do  not  get  upon  the  gentleman's 
lap.  You  see,  dear,  (pityingly!)  he  is  not 
accustomed  to  little  boys." 

Wise  little  mortals,  children.  How 
quickly  they  discern  that  though  the 
moment  is  unpropitious  the  knee  is  willing, 
and  bear  me  not  the  slightest  grudge. 

And  so,  like  Tennyson's  Maud,  1 
"come  into  the  garden." 

Do  I  lay  my  cheek  against  a  truss  of 
lilac?  If  so,  I  assure  you  that  I  am  not 
greeted  with:  "Mercy!  Do  you  never 
shave?"  (Of  a  certainty  I  have  heard 
women  say  that — to  husbands,  of  course.) 
But  there  is  nothing  loverlike  in  the  caress 
of  the  lilac,  and  its  clean,  sweet  scent 
conjures  up  recollections,  vague  but  de- 
lightful, of  dandelion-spangled  spring 
grass  and  the  homely  sound  of  carper- 
beating;  a  boy  with  a  most  engaging  pony 
and  a  fox  terrier  stretched  prone  and 
panting  upon  the  warm  turf.  Curious, 
isn't  it,  about  lilacs? 

Amid  my  present  bucolic  surroundings, 
in  the  exact  location  where  might  have 
sagged  the  family  clothesline,  I  have  a 
long  row  of  French  hybrid  lilacs,  embody- 


ing every  endearing  quality  of  the  lilacs 
of  our  youth  and  with  the  added  charm 
of  a  tendency  to  bloom  when  only  two  or 
three  feet  in  height,  not  to  mention  their 
many  shades  of  color. 

My  modest  collection  includes  Ellen 
Wilmott;  a  double  white;  Toussaint 
l'Overture,  darkest  ruby-purple,  with 
long,  slender  panicles  of  bloom;  Belle  of 
Nancy,  double  rose  with  a  white  center; 
Mme.  Lemoine,  double  white;  Monument 
Carnot,  double  lilac-blue;  Congo,  single 
red-purple;  Crampel,  blue  with  a  white 
center;  Lamartine,  single  mauve;  Pasteur; 
single  mulberry-red;  Edith  Cavell  and  La 


Apple  blossom  time  with  the 
author  and  two  close  friends 


Vestale,  white;  Victor  Lemoine,  long- 
trussed  lilac-blue;  and  Mirabeau,  single 
purple-rose.  These  are  all  grown  on  their 
own  roots,  as  budded  stock  is  to  be 
avoided.  A  single  spraying  with  lime- 
sulphur  each  spring  before  the  buds  swell 
and  a  generous  application  of  lime  to  the 
roots  insure  a  bounteous  crop  of  flowers 
each  year — and  such  super-lilacs,  beauti- 
ful as  fairy  flowers!  Perhaps  the  most 
lovely  of  all  is  Toussaint  l'Overture, 
which  has  in  its  charm  the  unusual. 

In  my  kitchen  dooryard,  where  an  ex- 
perienced if  jaundiced  eye  has  told  me 
that  dishwater  might  be  thrown,  were  my 
rural  hermitage  the  abode  of  connubial 
bliss,  there  grows  a  huge  and  vigorous 
clump  of  tansy.  There  is  of  course  no 
reason  for  my  growing  tansy — except  that 
when  my  immoderately  gastronomic  im- 
agination was  first  being  stirred  in  early 
childhood,  I  heard  the  negro  cook  remark 
confidentially  to  the  housemaid:  "Flannel 
cakes  is  better  with  a  few  tansy  leaves 
chopped  in  'em,  but  I  can't  do  it  here." 
Intriguing  thought!  Never  yet  have  I 
tasted  tansy  leaves  in  griddle-cakes,  but 
some  day  I  mean  to  try  it  and,  mean- 
while, there  is  my  tansy— or  Bible-leaf, 
as  our  ancestors,  who  used  the  leaves  as 
bookmarks,  called  it — growing  in  luxuri-' 
ant  perfection,  and  its  yellow,  button- 
like flowers  combine  well  with  corn- 
flowers in  a  bowl  of  bnght-hued  peasant 
pottery. 

And  then  there  is  thyme,  provocative 
of  puns.  Summer  scarcely  seems  summer 
without  these  little  globular  plants  with 
their  rich,  aromatic  smell,  so  reminiscent 
of  roasted  chickens  and  turkeys,  and  I  am 
enabled  to  offer  to  the  wives  cf  my  friends 
i  the  wives  of  some  of  our  friends  are,  alas, 
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rather  like  the  husbands  of  other  friends, 
with  whom  one  is,  so  to  speak,  not  quite 
en  rapport!)  freshly  dried  thyme  against 
the  approach  of  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas. The  plant  is  not  quite  hardy  in  this 
latitude  and  I  am  obliged  to  replant  it 
each  spring.  Why  do  I  grow  it?  Why  not? 
Shakespeare  knew  "A  bank  whereon  the 
wild  thym<  grows"  and  so  do  I.  Even 
though  mine  isn't  wild  I  sometimes  enter- 
tain a  suspicion  that  some  people  think 
it  may  be— rather  like  oats  of  question- 
able tamcness! 

Before  the  lilacs  are  done  blooming  my 
tulips  ait  a  riot  of  color.  I  do  not  gro>v 
them  in  great  numbers,  but  because  they 
are  such  permanent-looking,  homelike 
flowers  that  they  seem  quite  to  belong 
to  a  country  place,  even  a  little  one.  I 
rarely  look  at  them  without  remembering 
the  first  tulip  I  ever  saw.  It  grew  in  a 
border  beside  a  house  in  which  lived  an 
;i\vt-inspiring,  witchlike  old  woman;  and 
when  one  day  I  peered  through  the  picket 
fence  and  timidly  asked  the  name  of  the 
flower  and  how  one  planted  them  she  told 
me  that  they  are  planted  in  the  autumn. 
I  wondered,  childlike,  how  any  one  could 
be  interested  in  planting  things  which 
bloomed  so  far,  far  in  the  future.  How 
time  rushes  on  now;  the  flowers  seem 
scarcely  to  have  faded  until  it  is  time  to 
order  for  next  year! 

I  plant  drifts  of  the  Darwins  Clara 
Butt  and  Reverend  Ewbank  and  the 
Cottage  tulip  John  Ruskin  between  the 
rows  of  trees  in  the  orchard,  and  clumps 
of  the  Breeder  tulips  Louis  XIV  begin  to 
bloom  in  the  garden  at  about  the  time 
Daphne  cneorum  is  in  full  flower. 

Why,  apparently,  so  few  persons  grow 
daphne  remains  to  me  an  unsolved  mys- 
tery. It  is  a  low  evergreen  plant,  rather 
straggling  in  growth,  but  covered  in  the 
early  spring  with  clusters  of  little  exotic 
pink  flowers,  very  like  the  old-fashioned 


bouvardia,  and  with  the  most  penetrating 
and  refreshing  fragrance.  The  name,  too, 
has  for  me  a  certain  lure — Apollo,  wasn't 
it,  who  "courted"  Daphne,  as  our  school 
mythology  discreetly  told  us,  and  she, 
fleeing,  prayed  to  be  turned  into  a  shrub? 
Whether  this  is  the  shrub  which  embodies 
the  immortal  maiden  I  do  not  know,  bur 
it  is  a  magical  plant,  one  cluster  of  whose 
flowers  will  perfume  a  whole  room,  and 
yet  outside  my  own  garden  I  have  never 
seen  it. 

None  but  loves  calycanthus,  the 
"shrub"  of  school  days,  recalling  hot, 
moist,  not  over-clean  little  palms  in  which 
lay  these  fruit-scented  maroon  florets, 
much  sniffed  by  small  freckled  noses  and 
altogether  unforgettable.  I  grow  the 
plant — who  doesn't — even  though  I  have 
no  small  noses  about  to  inhale  its  odor, 
which  belongs  as  entirely  to  childhood 
as  does  that  of  arbutus  or  the  scarcely- 
to-be-detected  smell  of  wild  violets, 
and  is  wholly  devoid  of  the  sophisti- 
cation which  is  in  the  aroma  of  gardenias 
or  roses. 

On  my  grandfather's  place  grew  scores 
of  great  locust  trees,  the  largest'  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  which  for  me  turned  a 
prosaic  country  town  into  fairyland  each 
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June.  Because  of  association  I  planted  a 
clump  of  them  which  has  thrived  prodi- 
giously and  within  the  last  few  years  has 
begun  to  bloom.  They  have  become  an 
essential  part  of  spring — as  much  to  be 
looked  forward  to  as  the  lilacs — and  there 
float  from  their  moving  branches  great 
waves  of  honey-sweet  scent. 

I  played  under  many  a  tree  as  a  child 
and  quickly  discovered  how  greatly  they 
differ  in  individuality.  The  locust  is  a 
cheerful,  modest  tree  which  does  not  cast 
a  heavy  and  depressing  shade  and  its 
leaves  rustle  in  a  lightsome  way — not 
with  the  sly,  ominous  murmur  of  the 
poplars.  But  the  tree  with  the  strongest 
personality  is  the  apple.  I  like  the  way  its 
branches  reach  down  in  a  kind  of  hover- 
ing, brooding  manner  and  its  protecting, 
affectionate  mien — not  at  all  aloof  and 
haughty,  like  an  oak.  An  apple  is  so  de- 
pendable, so  reassuring,  so  solacing!  When 
I  leave  my  hill-top  on  a  trip  to  town  I  feel 
like  turning  and  waving  a  good-bye  to 
my  much-loved  trees,  as  they  sit,  calm, 
motherly,  and  watchful,  awaiting  my  re- 
turn, and  never  calling:  "Be  sure  not  to 
forget.  .  .  .!" 

Magnolias  are  fairly  redolent  of  senti- 
ment. We  are  told  that  "  'Tis  better  to 
have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have 
loved  at  all" — which,  in  plain  prose,  means 
that  for  me  they  will  not  grow.  It  may 
have  been  the  inclemency  of  our  northern 
springs  or  some  fault  of  the  soil,  but  they 
would  not  live  with  me.  But  if  one  may 
not  have  magnolias — or  orange  blossoms 
— one  may  have  philadelphus,  and  it  is 
beyond  dispute  that  "mock  orange  blos- 
soms" are  a  compensating  substitute. 
This  vastly  improved  shrub  owes  much  to 
Monsieur  Lemoine,  who  has  done  as  much 
for  it  as  for  the  lilac  and  peony  and  has 
made  it  a  thing  of  radiant  beauty.  Of  the 
many  varieties  offered,  perhaps  Virginal 
is  best,  and  planted  in  groups  of  five  or 


A  garden  of  sen- 
timent in  North 
Carolina,  on  the 
estate  of  A.  V. 
Sapp,  Esq.,  at 
Greensboro.  Beat- 
ty  y  Beatty  land- 
scape architects. 
Above,  a  charming 
corner  in  the 
Syosset  (Long 
Island)  garden  of 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Nich- 
olas. Clarence 
Fowler,  landscape 
architect 
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The  least  sentimental  of  mortals  feels 
himself  slipping  when  the  rose  reigns 
in  June — who,  for  instance,  could  re- 
sist the  allure  of  the  loveliness  pictured 
above?  The  garden  of  W.  J.  Tully, 
Esq.,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island. 
H.  Caparn,  landscape  architect 


six  it  makes  a  marvelous  display.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  semi-double,  and 
carry  much  the  same  scent  as  orange 
blossoms — subtly  remindful  to  me  (tell 
it  not  in  Gath!)  of — lemons. 

I  opine  that  a  bachelor  should  be  de- 
barred by  law  from  the  right  to  grow 
bridal  wreath  (spirea),  but  I  have  it 
scattered  about  as  a  foil  to  the  brilli- 
ant colors  of  the  tulips.  It  has  a  vestal, 
nun-like  beauty  of  its  own  and  is  a 
willing  shrub  which  could  provide  wreaths 
for  many  more  brides  than  come  my 
way. 

Lilies?  Ah,  many  a  gruesome  tale  could 
I  tell  of  them;  their  ingratitude,  their 
insolence,  and  their  costliness  surpass  be- 
lief! The  white  martagon,  the  nankeen, 
and  the  auratum — I  can  feel  my  ire  rise 
even  now.  One  might  as  well  have  asked 
the  Countess  du  Barry  or  the  Marquise 
de  Pompadour  to  spend  the  summer  on 
my  hill.  No  longer  will  I  play  valet  for 
these  lilies  when  there  are  substitutes — 
there  always  are — in  the  different  specios- 
ums  and  the  superb  regale,  all  of  which  I 
am  able  to  grow  with  success. 

The  various  speciosums  are  exceedingly 
lovely  and  are  not  at  all  difficult,  and 
regale  is  both  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever.  The  spring  frosts  must  be  antici- 
pated, however,  and  the  shoots  coming 
through  the  soil  carefully  covered  on 
frosty  nights. 

Chrysanthemums  diffuse  the  same  sug- 
gestion of  comfort  and  permanence  in  the 
fall  as  do  tulips  in  the  spring,  and  there  is 
a  spell  about  their  bravery  in  the  face 
of  cold,  and  zest  in  the  acrid  fragrance  of 
their  leaves.  The  kinds  catalogued  as 
"Homestead"  varieties  are,  in  my  ex- 
perience, much  the  hardiest,  although  all 
of  them  are  deserving  of  planting  even 
though  they  have  to  be  renewed  annually. 
Thanksgiving  Day  without  chrysanthe- 


mums would  be  like  Christmas  without 
holly,  and  mine  afford  hundreds  of  flowers 
at  that  time.  An  abundance  of  well- 
rotted  manure  in  the  soil  and  a  light  mulch 
of  leaves  in  winter  will  do  a  great  deal 
toward  insuring  permanent  success,  but 
now  and  then,  in  spite  of  care,  they 
have  a  most  disconcerting  way  of  dis- 
appearing. 

1  acknowledge  openly  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  the  tuberose,  against  which  there 
seems  to  be  a  most  decided  prejudice. 
"They  remind  me  of  funerals,"  I  have 
heard  a  thousand  times.  I  have  never  en- 
countered tuberoses  at  funerals  and  I 
have  seen  on  such  occasions  almost  every 
other  flower  and,  notably,  carnations  are 
ubiquitous.  The  bromidic  remark  lies 
just  under  the  tongue  of  nine  people  out 
of  ten,  as  does  "A  sprain  is  really  worse 
than  a  break,"  and  when  I  heard  the 
latter  at  least  a  hundred  times  while 
limping  about  on  a  sprained  ankle  during 
the  past  winter  I  was  sorely  tempted  to 
answer,  "Tuberoses  remind  me  of  funer- 
als," and  thus  earn  a  wider  reputation 
for  eccentricity. 

Only  one  writer  with  whom  I  am  famil- 
iar— slightly  familiar — the  fervid  Elinor 
Glyn,  seems  to  share  with  me  the  bias 
in  favor  of  the  tuberose,  but  they  are 
undeniably  beautiful  in  growth,  the 
flowers  are  lovely  in  form,  and  I  find  the 
perfume  most  enticing;  heavy,  if  you  will, 
but  one  need  not  have  too  much  of  it. 
There  is,  I  allow,  something  not  quite 
seemly  in  its  sweetness  but  I  will  absolve 


Left.  The  contrast  between  the  im- 
mutability of  stone  and  the  fleeting 
character  of  all  growing  things  is  per- 
haps the  element  that  subconsciously 
appeals  in  a  garden  composition  such 
as  this  one  on  the  Kaul  estate  at  Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


it  of  all  intention  to  demoralize — it's 
not  at  all  that  kind  of  a  flower.  So  I  shall 
continue  to  grow  it,  preferably  the  Mexi- 
can, or  single,  variety  which  is  not  unlike 
jasmine  in  appearance;  and  when  I  descry 
the  complaisant  expression  which  presages 
the  utterance  of  the  time-worn  "They 
remind  me  of  funerals,"  I  shall  bite  my 
lips  and  remark  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
view.  Who  shall  say  that  gardeners  lack 
restraint  ? 

When  George  of  England  i6  about  to 
bestow  The  Order  of  the  Garter  (or 
would  it  be  more  decorous  to  say  The 
Bath?  Perhaps  not.)  and  leans  forward  to 
pin  the  star  upon  some  ducal  breast,  he 
may  feel  no  more  magnanimous  than  I 
when  I  tell  you  that  one  of  the  most  be- 
witching shrubs  in  the  world  is  Viburnum 
carlesi.  It  is  one  of  spring's  intoxications. 
The  plant  is  yet  scarce  but  is  obtainable 
at  a  rather  stiff  price  and  is  well  worth  it, 
however  high  it  may  be.  Carlesi  is  of  the 
same  species  as  the  common  snowball 
(viburnum  sterile)  and  the  high-bush 
cranberry  (Viburnum  opulus),  apparently 
equally  hardy,  but  of  such  distinctive 
charm  as  to  make  one  doubtful  of  the 
relationship.  The  flowers  are  tube-shaped, 
borne  in  clusters,  and  are  white  with 
touches  of  pink.  It  has  a  most  entrancing 
fragrance  which  perfumes  the  garden — a 
jasmine-like  odor  which  never  palls  and 
is  not  dissimilar  to  a  glorified  and  mifch 
paler  daphne. 

After  all,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  senti- 
ment in  most  of  us  and  what  fosters  it 
more  than  a  garden?  Those  for  whom  I 
have  cared  most  have  not  been  without 
either  sentiment  or  gardens.  And  I  can 
cite  the  case  of  Eve — she  fairly  lived  in 
the  garden — whose  offering  a  bite  of  her 
apple  to  Adam  smacks  to  me  of  pure 
sentiment!  And  he  bit — poor,  emotional 
Adam! 
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NE  of  the  most  pleasant  features 
)f  traveling  along  the  great  high- 
way called  Life  is  the  number  of 
interesting  and  friendly  souls  that  we 
meet  on  that  journey.  By  that  we  don't 
mean  'big  wigs"  and  celebrities,  but  in- 
teresting individuals  that  somehow  for  one 
reason  or  another  stand  above  or  apart 
from  their  fellow  men  and  who  appeal  to 
one's  imagination. 

For  let  us  confess  it  at  once,  we  have  no 
patience  with  hero  worshipers.  We  have 
no  use  for  lion  hunt- 
ers, and  we  can't  un- 
derstand the  men- 
tality of  those  who 
will  stand  for  hours 
on  a  street  corner, 
possibly  in  a  down- 
pour of  rain,  merely 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of 

some  celebrity  as  he  passes  by.  We've 
the  utmost  contempt  for  those  who 
cause  a  near  riot  trying  to  crowd 
into  a  theater  merely  because  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  or  Jack  Barrymore  is  present  in 
person.  This  type  of  human  being  drives 
us  wild.  We  recall  one  particularly  obnox- 
ious example  of  the  species — a  large  pulpy- 
looking  personage  who  was  always  in  the 
vanguard  when  celebrities  were  around 
and  whose  only  claim  to  fame  was  the 
fact,  as  he  announced  loudly  and  con- 
tinuously, that  he  was  "the  boy  in  the 
brown  derby  who  led  the  cheering  at  the 
Republican  Convention  in  1902." 

On  one  occasion,  at  a  semi-public  re- 
ception given  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  we 
actually  felt  keen  embarrassment  at  the 
conduct  of  our  fellow  citizens,  who,  in 
their  enthusiasm  and  curiosity,  well  nigh 
mobbed  the  young  fellow.  Not  content 
with  standing  and  staring  at  the  heir  to 
the  British  throne,  they  even  insisted 
upon  crowding  around  him  while  he  at- 
tempted to  dance,  so  that  his  aides  had 
to  form  a  hollow  square,  in  the  center  of 
which  the  unfortunate  Prince  and  his 
even  more  unfortunate — though  she 
would  no  doubt  refute  the  adjective — 
partner  danced.  No  wonder  the  Prince 
was  overcome  with  embarrassment. 
It  was  the  same  with  that  splendid 
young  sportsman  Lindbergh.  We  nearly 
killed  him  in  our  enthusiasm.  Not  that 
he  didn't  deserve  adulation;  he  deserved 
everything  that  he  got  and  lots  more, 
but  judging  from  the  tired,  embarrassed 
expression  on  his  face  there  would  have 
been  many  happier  ways  of  show- 


Pleased  to  meet  you, 
Mi.  Rothschild  —  uh— ah 
— uh — how's  the  banking 
business?" 

^JS  (wouldn't  know  a 
bank  from  a 
ticket  office.) 
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Hero  W wship 


ing  our  appreciation  than  by  completely 
mobbing  him. 

Our  antipathy  to  hero  worship  is  of 
long  standing.  Possibly  it  may  have  come 
from  the  fact  that  as  a  youngster  we  were 
once  kissed  by  Admiral  Schley,  the  hero 
of  the  Battle  of  Santiago,  and  not  being 
I  rench  we  were  not  used  to  the  accolade. 
But  more  probably  our  antipathy  arises 
from  shyness.  When  we  are  introduced  to 
a  celebrity  we  never  know  just  what  to 
say.  We  recall  once  at  a  dance  our  hostess 
was  somewhat  taken 
aback  when  we  de- 
murred at  being  in- 
troduced to  the  lion 
of  the  evening,  Earl 
Beatty.  It  was  not 
that  we  didn't  ad- 

 —    mire  him;  on  the 

contrary,  we  always 
felt  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  bravest  figures  of  the 
war.  But  what  had  we  in  common? 
We  couldn't  very  well  ask  him  how  his 
jolly  old  fleet  was,  and  what  else  was  there 
to  talk  about?  So  we  missed  that  oppor- 
tunity. In  fact,  the  only  two  celebrities  we 
ever  felt  at  home  with  on  meeting  them 
were  Feisal,  the  King  of  the  Hedjaz,  who 
couldn't  speak  English,  and  Colonel 
Lawrence,  of  Arabian  fame,  who  appeared 
to  be  even  shyer  than  we  were. 

But  with  other  travelers  on  life's  high- 
road, things  are  different.  Not  knowing 
who  they  are,  one  is  not  overawed  by  the 
aura  of  greatness  that  shines  about  a  celeb- 
rity. Being  gregarious  and  fond  of  our 
fellow  men,  we  almost  always  have  a 
friendly  encounter  on  our  travels.  We  re- 
call once  crossing  the  English  channel  and 
making  friends  with  a  delightful  elderly 
Englishman.  Big,  red-faced,  he  might 
easily  have  posed  for  the  original  John 
Bull.  And  he  was  English  to  the  marrow. 
Delightfully  so.  Far  from  being  offensive, 
his  enthusiasm  for  his  country  was  a  de- 
light to  see,  and  the  way  he  quaffed  his 
beer  was  a  sight  for  the  gods.  We  were 
sorry  when  our  roads  parted — and  they 
have  never  crossed  again.  Just  last  sum- 


"Oh,  do  let  me 
see  our  hero!'" 


mer,  while  viewing  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
masterpiece  in  Milan,  we  were  joined  by 
a  young  American  farmer  from  one  of  the 
Dakotas.  He  had  traveled  through  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Switzerland  for  two 
months  on  forty  dollars,  and  had  ten 
dollars  and  three  weeks  in  which  to  tour 
Italy  before  his  boat  sailed  for  home  from 
Genoa  (he  had  a  return  ticket,  fortu- 
nately). He  refused  even  the  loan  of  a  few 
dollars  and  we  last  saw  him  waving  cheer- 
fully from  the  train  window  on  his  way 
to  Venice.  His  was  the  spirit  that  conquers 
worlds. 

Then  there  were  the  two  jolly  girls  on  a 
tour  of  the  New  England  States  in  an 
automobile  truck  painted  a  dazzling  blue 
and  labeled  "The  Bookworm  Express." 
Taking  a  tip  from  Christopher  Morley's 
"  Parnassus  on  Wheels,"  they  had  con- 
verted a  truck  into  a  bookstore  and  were 
cheerfully  dispensing  culture  and  pleasure 
to  the  natives.  I  suppose  next  year  we'll 
probably  encounter  these  young  ladies 
operating  a  flying  bookstore  in  an  airplane. 
For  we  understand  that  a  flying  cigar 
store  is  already  in  operation  by  one  of  the 
great  tobacco  companies. 

Not  long  since  as  we  were  waiting  to 
be  ferried  across  Long  Island  Sound  our 
car  suddenly  received  a  terrific  jolt  that 
threw  it  violently  into  the  car  ahead. 
Indignantly  we  leaped  from  the  car  to 
pour  the  vials  of  our  wrath  upon  the  head 
of  the  miscreants  who  had  bumped  into 
us.  But  our  anger  melted  away  when  we 
beheld  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  looked 
as  if  he  might  have  stepped  from  the  pages 
of  Thackeray,  seated  at  the  wheel  of  what 
must  have  been  the  original  model 
Franklin  car,  and  smiling  benignly  at  us. 

"I'm  terribly  sorry,"  he  said,  "but  my 
left  arm  is  somewhat  paralyzed.  I  can't 
apply  the  emergency  brake."  Beside  him 
sat  the  sweetest  old  lady  in  the  world. 

What  could  we  say?  Except  for  the 
shock  to  our  nerves  we'd  suffered  no  injury 
and  the  old  gentleman's  right  lamp  was 
stove  in  and  his  front  tire  had  gone  flat. 
But  that  didn't  worry  him  at  all.  So  it 
was  that  our  wrath  melted  away  and  we 
found  ourself  changing  the  front  tire  for 
him  and  actually  enjoying  it,  chatting 
pleasantly  meanwhile  with  the  engaging 
old  couple.  The  last  we  saw  of  Darby 
and  Joan  the  former  had  presented  the 
latter  with  a  copy  of  Richard  Hallibur- 
ton's "The  Royal  Road  to  Romance." 

Now  we  ask  you,  could  there  have 
been  a  more  perfect  climax? 


The  great  stone  mansion  at  Planting  Fields  follows  pure  Tudor  tradition 
yet  is  thoroughly  modern  in  every  respect.  Its  peculiarly  happy  setting  of 
trees  and  plants,  the  largest  of  which  were  moved  into  the  positions  they  now 
occupy,  makes  it  seem  really  to  belong  to  its  site  by  right  of  age-old  tenure 
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No  little  part  of  the  charm 
of  this  wing  is  the  subdued 
but  effective  planting — 
the  wistaria  clambering 
over  the  wall  and  the  fine 
specimen  box  at  the  base, 
all  placed  with  just  the 
right  touch  of  restraint 
to  lend  emphasis  to  the 
architectural  detail 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  COURT  COM- 
MERCIAL,  HEWITT,  AND  HEALY 


The  same  thing  is  seen  in 
this  corner  of  the  house. 
On  the  right  may  be 
glimpsed  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  yew,  one  of  the 
many  specimen  plants  that 
adorn  the  ground: 


Mr.  Coe  is  an  ardent  col- 
lector of  fine  specimen 
plants  with  which  he  con- 
stantly enriches  his  al- 
ready remarkable  collec- 
tion. The  elm  on  the  right 
corner  of  the  house  was 
recently  moved  in  to  fill 
the  obvious  gap  in  space 
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Well  chosen  plants,  fine  specimens, 
yet  utilized  in  a  scheme  of  subdued 
treatment,  emphasize  and  keep  the 
architectural  lines.  Two  splendid 
Irish  yews  stand  guardian  of  the 
steps,  and  English  ivy  trails  down 


the  pool  margin,  while  climbing  roses, 
which  include  a  magnificent  William 
Allen  Richardson,  with  wistaria 
clamber  on  the  house  walls.  Other 
roses  adorn  the  balustrade  extending 
across  the  changing  levels 
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Each  season  of  the  year  seems  in  its  own 
time  to  be  ihe  transcendent  glory  of 
Planting  Fields.  Luxuriant  growth  of 
the  well-cultivated  border  yields  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  when  June  is  at  its 
height.  Arches,  trellises,  and  walls  em- 
bowered with  roses,  hollyhocks,  sweet 
■williams,   Canterbury   bells,  madonna 


lilies,  larkspurs,  snapdragons,  and  like 
familiar  garden  standby's,  which  yield 
a  riot  of  color  that  follows  the  burst  of 
narcissus  bloom  all  through  the  woods, 
where  in  turn  come  the  lilacs,  deutzia, 
crabs,  and  other  things  of  like  character. 
Specimen  crabs,  lilacs,  Chinese  cherries, 
pearlbush,  etc.,  abound 
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Wandering  through  the  diverse  gardens 
at  Planting  Fields  the  visitor  might  at 
one  time  feel  that  he  is  in  Old  England, 
or  again  in  the  courtyard  of  some  Oriental 
palace,  and  as  he  passes  from  the  house 


itself  along  a  curved  walk  bordered  by 
ancient  box,  he  emerges  on  a  terraced  en- 
framement  of  the  pool,  wherein  color 
sings  its  songs  of  harmony  in  different 
tones  at  different  periods  of  the  year 
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Here  we  have  the  pool  in  wistaria-time. 
The  one  central  plant  in  the  foreground- 
remains  a  permanent  fixture  because  it 
rooted  through  the  tub.  The  others  are 
removed  after  blooming.  The  horticultur- 
ist will  notice  the  fine-leaved  cotoneasters 
that  flank  the  steps  leading  down  from 
the  winding  walk.  The  pool  is  lined  with 


bright  blue  tile  which  creates  in  this  fairy- 
land a  feeling  of  brilliancy  and  anima- 
tion that  is  beyond  description,  and 
which  the  photograph  misses  altogether. 
The  garden  house,  seen  from  across  the 
pool,  is  not  only  an  interesting  little  de- 
tail in  itself  but  inside  (two  lower  illus- 
trations) it  is  richly  decorated  and  furn- 


ished with  many  Chinese  objects  of  art. 
Here  one  may  lounge  in  restful  reverie 
and  contemplate  the  play  of  light  and 
shade,  the  iridescent  sheen  on  the  water, 
and  the  kaleidoscopic  galaxy  of  colors 
in  the  flowers.  An  enclosing  railing, 
not  visible  in  the  photographs,  is  embow- 
ered in  climbing  roses  and  other  vines 
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IN     THE     GLASS  HOUSES 


One  of  the  transcendent  glories  of  Plant- 
ing Fields  is  the  unique  collection  of 
large  plants  of  camellia  gathered  together 
tn  England  a  few  years  ago  and  housed 
in  a  specially  designed  structure.  Mr. 
Coe's  initiative  undoubtedly  stimulated 


the  reawakening  of  interest  in  this 
gorgeous  cool  greenhouse  plant,  which 
is  perfectly  at  home  outdoors  in  the 
South,  however.  The  Planting  Fields 
collection  represents  the  best  selection  of 
modern  types.  The  plants  suffered  from 


fire  a  few  years  ago  and  were  rigorously 
cut  back.  They  are  now  making  new 
growth  and  will  shortly  be  better  than  ever. 
The  corridors  leading  to  this  camellia 
collection  shelter  a  rich  assemblage  of 
many  garden  and  greenhouse  rarities 
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Blue  in  the  Garden 


by    EDWARD  CAHEN 


BLUE  in  the  garden  when  overdone 
might  easily  be  too  cold;  if 
properly  managed,  however,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  effective.  From  early 
spring  to  late  autumn  we  can  have  patches 
of  blue  set  among  the  green  of  leaves,  like 
a  sapphire  in  a  ring.  Not  long  ago  I  came 
acrpss  just  such  a  patch  in  nature's  own 
garden,  composed  of  numberless 
spikes  of  bugle  (Ajuga  reptans), 
a  plant  which  is  well  worthy  of  a 
corner  in  the  rock  garden. 

The  first  effects  of  the  year  are 
obtained  by  the  judicious  use  of 
small  bulbous  plants,  such  as 
grape  hyacinths,  scillas,  chiono- 
doxas,  and  puschkinias.  Perhaps, 
too,  we  may  add  the  crocus, 
though  the  flowers  are  a  bit  pur- 
plish. Then  come  the  hyacinths, 
and  very  early  the  blue  anemones 
come  into  flower,  first  of  all  one 
from  the  hills  of  Greece,  closely 
followed  by  its  neighbor  from 
the  Apennines  with  its  astound- 
ing roots  like  bits  of  knotted 
charcoal.  Another  blue  anemone 
is  named  after  Robinson,  the 
author  of  "The  English  Flower 
Garden."  This  is  like  the  ane- 
mone that  grows  wild  in  the 
woods  of  England,  only  blue  in  color  and 
sometimes  double.  Then  there  are  the 
little  hepaticas  so  common  m  the  woods 
of  Switzerland.  The  blue  of  the  St.  Brigit 
and  poppy  anemones  cannot  compete 
with  these  little  wild  species  and  are  best 
grown  mixed  together  with  the  gay  red 
shades  in  a  border  by  themselves. 

Early  in  the  year,  too,  come  the  blue 
primroses,  raised  from  seed  each  alternate- 
year,  for  the  color  is  not  fixed  and  they 
revert  to  purplish  shades,  which,  however, 
look  very  pretty  grown  together  with 
the  new  blue  ones.  The  color  varies  from 
the  palest  blue  to  deep  violet,  and  they 
often  come  like  polyanthus,  especially 
toward  the  end  of  the  season. 

It  is  to  annuals  or,  at  any  rate,  to  small 
plants  raised  from  seed  that  some  of  the 
best  blue  effects  in  the  garden  are  due. 
Many  of  them  whenonce established  can  be 
relied  upon  to  look  after  themselves  year 
after  year.  I  hus  a  blue  haze  composed 
of  myriads  of  the  small  blue  flowers  of  the 
forget-me-not  creeps  over  the  garden.  It 
is  the  forget-me-not  family  which  pro- 
vides us  with  by  far  the  greatest  number 
of  really  intensely  blue  flowers. 

As  the  forget-me-nots  grow  pale  and 
finally  fade  away,  the  blue  violas  come 
into  bloom,  edging  all  the  paths  and  run- 
ning along  the  sides  of  the  lawn.  Some  of 
them  are  perhaps  not  quite  blue  within 
the  definition,  but  the  impression  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  blueness.  If  the  dead  flowers 
are  removed,  these  violas  will  keep  the  gar- 
den gay  with  blue  all  the  summer  through. 


The  effect  is  very  greatly  enhanced  by 
mingling  the  untidy  nemophila  with  the 
violas.  This  little  pure  blue  flower,  with 
its  white  center  set  off  by  the  dark  anthers 
of  its  stamens,  has,  I  must  confess,  a 
great  fascination  for  me.  A  fitting  com- 
panion for  it  is  another  small  annual, 
Phacelia  campanularia,  which  holds  up  its 


While  blue  is  the  one  most  enchanting  color  in  the  garden 
palette,  it  must  be  used  with  discrimination,  for  accent  rather 
than  in  masses,  as  in  this  New  Jersey  garden,  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Caesar,  at  Seabright 


dark  blue  cup-like  bells  to  the  sun.  Like 
nemophila,  the  anthers  form  the  chief 
decoration  of  the  flowers,  but  in  this  case 
they  are  white,  and  the  interior  of  the  cup 
is  also  decorated  by  five  symmetrically 
placed  white  spots. 

Love-in-the-mist,  or  as  some  prefer  to 
call  it,  devil-in-the-bush,  with  its  pale 
blue  flowers  half  hidden  in  a  veil  of  green, 
must  find  some  little  corner  in  our  garden, 
for  its  quaintness  and  for  old  time's  sake. 
The  best  variety  is  named  after  Miss 
Gertrude  Jekyll. 

Though  one  cannot  hope  to  get  in  a 
garden  that  wonderful  effect  of  a  pale 
blue  sea  given  by  a  field  of  flax  in  full 
bloom,  the  plant  is  well  worth  growing 
for  its  dainty  pale  blue  flowers  poised 
on  slender  stems. 

Apart  from  the  small  bulbous  plants  of 
early  spring,  the  rock  garden  cannot  boast 
of  very  many  blue  flowers,  though  the 
few  there  are  make  up  in  quality  what  is 
perhaps  lacking  in  quantity.  Both  the 
little  spring  gentian  (Gentiana  verna)and 
the  much  larger  stemless  gentian 
(G.  acaulis)  with  its  great  blue  trumpets 
should  be  there.  Lithospermum  prostra- 
tum  is  to  the  rock  garden  what  anchusa  is 
to  the  borders — one  cannot  say  more. 
Then  there  is  eritriciuni,  which  Robinson 
calls  the  fairy  forget-me-not.  It  has  a 
reputation  of  being  very  difficult  to  man- 
age. Omphaloides,  too,  with  its  ugly 
name,  but  lovely  blue  flowers,  must  find 
a  corner  in  the  shade,  and  the  alpine 
columbine.  There  are  several  quite  blue 


veronicas  which  would  find  a  place  on  the 
rockery,  especially  one  with  yellow  leaves, 
which  make  the  flowers  look  even  more 
blue  than  they  really  are. 

Then  we  have  a  little  daisy  (Bellis 
coerulescens),  a  real  treasure;  and  two 
other    blue-flowered    composites  which 
might  well  belong  to  the  rockery.  The  first 
of  these,  Agathaea  coelestis,  is 
half  hardy  but  very  easily  propa- 
gated from  slips  under  glass  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  The  other, 
the  Swan  River  daisy  (Brachy- 
come  iberidifoha),  is  an  annual 
with  flowers  resembling  those  of 
Cineraria  stellata. 

Turning  now  to  the  larger 
herbaceous  flowers  in  the  bor- 
der, June  is  the  month,  par  excel- 
lence, in  my  garden  for  blue,  for 
it  is  then  that  the  lupins  are  at 
their  best,  every  shade  of  blue 
to  the  deepest  violet,  planted  all 
together  in  a  little  bed.  Next 
come  the  delphiniums  of  which 
Maeterlinck  writes  "the  rough 
larkspur,  in  his  peasant's  blouse 
who  thinks  himself  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  sky,  looks  down 
upon  the  dwarf  convolvuluses, 
who  reproach  him  spitefully 
with  putting  too  much  blue  into  the  azure 
of  his  flowers." 

The  iris  garden  can  give  us  many  blue 
flowers.  We  have  not  space  to  mention 
many,  but  reference  may  be  made  in  pass- 
ing to  Miss  Sturtevant's  Blue  Bird  which 
is  beautiful  with  its  numberless  small  blue 
flowers  on  very  tall  stems.  Then  there  are 
the  Indian  poppies  (meconopsis),  many 
of  which  have  blue  flowers  and  are  not  so 
well  known  as  they  deserve  to_be.  We 
must  not  leave  out  Jacob's-ladder 
(Polemonium  caeruleum)  with  its  pretty 
pale  blue  flowers  set  off  by  showy  yellow 
stamens.  Later  comes  a  whole  succession 
of  herbaceous  flowers  on  the  border  line 
of  blueness,  not  blue  as  compared  with 
either  delphinium  or  anchusa,  but  quite 
blue  when  seen  apart  from  them;  scabiosa 
and  the  lovely  caucasica,  for  those  who 
can  grow  it.  Michaelmas  daisies  and  the 
whole  campanula  family. 

Of  climbing  plants  there  are  several  of 
the  larger  clematis  with  blue  flowers,  and 
a  curious  little  one  with  bunches  of  pale 
blue  blossoms  called  Clematis  davidi-' 
ana.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
blue  convolvulus  with  its  graceful  cup. 

The  herb  garden  is  not  without  its 
note  of  blue.  Here  is  borage  which  in 
days  gone  by  was  grown  in  England  for 
claret  cup.  And  here  is  hyssop  with  its 
Biblical  reference:  "And  ye  shall  take  a 
bunch  of  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  blood 
that  is  in  the  bason,  and  strike  the  lintel 
and  the  two  side  posts  with  the  blcod  that 
is  in  the  bason." 
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Coming  over  the  (new)  road,  which  dips  down 
end  winds  its  way  through  a  field  which  years 
ago  sank  as  the  porous  cavern-like  rock  below 
gave  way,  one  senses  to  the  full  the  antiquity  of 
Old  Fort.  Great  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the 
atmosphere  of  age,  both  in  the  new  design  and  in 


the  color,  and  it  is  the  predominating  note  through- 
out. The  tree  in  this  picture  is  said  to  have  fallen 
years  ago  in  a  hurricane  but  it  is  still  alive  in  its 
prostrate  form,  and  is  now  the  refuge  of  bees  and 
filled  with  honey.  When  in  leaf  it  provides 
shade  for  the  tea  table  beside  the  tennis  court 


A  Fortress  Home 

OLD    FORT,   THE    RESIDENCE    OF    MRS.   JAMES   COX  BRADY 

AT   NASSAU-   N.  P. 

John  Tracey,  A.  I.  A.,  Architect 

Photographs  by  Fred  Armbrister 


ONE  of  the  earliest  excitements  of 
our  childhood  was  reading  pirate 
lore;  Captain  Kidd,  Sir  Henry 
Morgan  the  buccaneer,  the  Spanish  Main, 
Stevenson's  "Treasure  Island,"  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Peter  Pan — all  mixed  up  together 
like  some  glorious  and  mystical  pot  ait 
feu,  to  be  dipped  into  with  our  fingers 
and  tasted  when  no  one  was  looking,  be- 
fore the  meal  was  quite  ready.  We  still 
remember  the  taste  of  that  stolen  morsel 
of  romance,  that  Captain  Kidd's  treasure 
was  supposed  to  be  buried  on  Andros 
Island;  getting  out  our  atlas,  we  find  that 
Andros  is  not  far  off  the  coast  of  Florida 
and  Florida  not  far  from  wherever  we 
may  happen  to  be.  We  give  our  childish, 
but  now  modernized,  imagination  full 
sway  and  fancy  ourselves  in  an  airplane 
taking  off  from  Florida  in  search  of  these 
almost  mythical  islands  of  the  Bahama 
group.  Soon  we  discern  a  substance  emerg- 
ing out  of  the  placid  space  below  us 
which  we  have  accepted  as  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  this  gradually  takes  shape 
into  land. 

We  have  flown  a  bit  south,  so  know  this 
to  be  the  Andros  which  once  stirred  our 


imagination,  with  its  high-booted  pirates 
stripped  to  the  waist,  digging  in  sand  to 
bury  iron  chests  of  doubloons,  guarded, 
pistol  in  hand,  by  the  once  docile  shipping- 
clerk,  who  was  "railroaded"  to  prison, 
charged  with  piracy  for  the  convenience  of 
those  for  whom  he  worked,  and  who,  after 
he  escaped,  became  that  most  famous  and 
beloved  of  pirates,  Captain  Kidd. 

Forty  minutes  after  passing  over  An- 
dros we  see  a  pearl  dropped  into  liquid 
turquoise,  and  circling  down  nearer, 
nearer,  we  make  out,  close  to  a  white 
sand  beach,  a  community  of  tile  roofs 
surrounded  by  a  well  laid  out  garden.  The 
pilot  writes  on  a  little  pad,  "Old  Fort" — 
a  suitably  romantic  name  for  this  roman- 
tic country.  This,  then,  is  Nassau,  on  the 
Island  of  New  Providence. 

OLD  Fort,  from  the  earliest  records  we 
can  find,  was  so-called  as  far  back  as 
1730.  Once  a  pirate  stronghold,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  and  changed  back 
and  forth  between  these  two  contestants 
for  years  until  finally  taken  by  the  British. 

Situated  on  high  rock  above  the  beach 
and  hidden  from  the  sea  by  the  silk- 


cotton  and  cocoanut  palm  trees,  it  com- 
mands a  view  of  old  Charlottesville  Bay — 
a  most  advantageous  point  for  a  fort. 
Once  the  sea  came  up  to  the  base  of  the 
rock  upon  which  the  fort  is  built,  and 
ships  could  unload  and  the  loot  be  taken 
to  the  fort  above,  by  an  underground 
passage. 

The  original  building  consisted  of  one 
large  room  on  the  ground  floor  with  two 
towers,  one  on  either  corner,  overlooking 
the  sea,  and  another  room  of  like  size 
on  the  second  floor,  with  low  sloping 
roof  and  dormer  windows.  This  room  also 
connected  with  a  room  in  each  tower. 

The  walls  of  this  earliest  part  were  made 
of  stone  rubble,  more  than  three  feet  thick 
with  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  inside  to  act 
as  insulation  against  the  heat  and  moisture. 
In  front  are  the  battlements  forming  a 
forecourt,  and  here  the  old  cannon  are  still 
in  place,  poking  their  rusty  noses  out  be- 
tween the  battlements  toward  the  sea. 

Old  Fort  had  always  been  in  more  or 
less  continuous  use,  and  latterly  it  served 
as  a  crude  hunting  lodge,  and  then  as 
a  plantation  home.  A  dining  room  and  a 
kitchen  had  been  built  and  connected  to 


A  part  of  the  arched  ver- 
anda which  runs  around 
three  sides  of  the  house, 
and  on  one  side  separates 
dining  room  and  kitchen 
from  the  main  house 


The  fortress-like  little 
south  tower  which  bal- 
ances the  arched  tower 
seen  at  the  farther  end. 
Open  stairs  under  but- 
tresses lead  up  to  a  balcony 
overlooking  the  garden, 
thence  through  delicately 


The  flower  garden,  look- 
ing toward  the  north.  A 
circle  of  royal  palms  forms 
the  central  motif  of  this 
garden,  the  paths  radiat- 
ing from  it  on  all  sides 


wrought  iron  gates  to  the 
loggia  upon  which  the 
guest  rooms  open.  There 
is  no  hall  in  the  house  ex- 
cept the  stair  well  contain- 
ing the  stairs  leading  to 
the  master's  apartment 
{see  plan  below) 
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the  main  house  by  broad  arcaded  veran- 
das, but  the  original  kitchen  is  in  a  house 
by  itself,  fifty  feet  from  the  main  building, 
and  beyond  it  are  the  old  slave  quarters. 

In  1926  the  estate  of  thirty-six  acres, 
all  that  was  left  of  the  original  old-time 
tract,  was  purchased  for  an  American 
winter  residence,  and  work  was  started 
on  its  rehabilitation.  Being  so  far  from 
the  source  of  supplies,  it  was  necessary  to 
get  together  a  considerable  organization 
for  the  efficient  handling  of  the  work,  for 
to  transform  this  crude  dwelling  into  a 
modern  home  and  still  preserve  the  old 
charm  of  the  place  was  no  easy  accom- 
plishment. 

The  best  men  in  their  several  lines 
were  procured  and  placed  as  foremen  of 
their  departments.   It  meant  educating 
the   unskilled    negro   labor   into  doing 
something  well,   for  while  their  heavy 
work  was  well  done  their  lack  of  exact- 
ness was  appalling.  Their  knowledge  of 
carpentry  had  come  from  a  long  line  of 
ship  builders,  their  masonry  had  been 
learned  in  building  docks  and  walls,  and 
they  had  to  be  taught  accuracy  and  a 
feeling  for  beauty.  Many  would  say  "it 
can't  be  done,"  but  for  untrained  laborers 
in  this  kind  of  work  they 
took  hold  magnificently 
and  the  spirit  through- 
out the  work  was  one  of 
willingness  and  coopera- 
tion. Of  course  it  meant 
unlimited   patience  and 
untiring    work   for  the 
white  foremen,  for  the 
workmen  could  not  be 
left  to  do  anything  bv 
themselves;  everything 
had  to  be  supervised.  In 
all,  the  "white  crew,"  as 
it  was  called  on  the  pav 
roll,  consisted  of  but  eight 
men,  who  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  work  of  more 
than  a  hundred  negroes 
and  nearly  a  hundred 
negresses.    The  women 
carried  up  sand  from 
the  beach  in  baskets  on 
their  heads   and  broke 
up  rock  with  hammers 
for  concrete,  cut  under- 
brush with  machetes, 
and  plucked  grass  roots 
for  the  replanting  of  the 
lawns — for  the  lawns  must  be  kept  up 
all  the  time  in  spite  of  the  work  going  on, 
so  that  when  the  house  was  completed 
the  lawns  would  be  ready. 

The  work  was  divided  into  seven  de- 
partments: masonry,  carpentry,  electric- 
ity, decoration,  machinery  (pumps,  irri- 
gation, plumbing,  well  digging,  etc.)  horti- 
culture (making  a  vegetable  garden  and 
fruit  orchard,  flowers,  lawns,  beach,  etc.) 
and  the  very  necessary  office  work  which 
consisted  of  drafting  details,  financing 
the  pay  rolls  with  the  bank,  ordering 
materials  and  seeing  that  they  were 
shipped  on  time,  looking  after  customs 
entries  and  clearance  of  materials  (for 


this  was  a  small,  isolated  country,  and 
everything  had  to  be  gotten  from  outside 
— hardware  and  essential  building  ma- 
terials, plumbing  and  brass  pipe,  ma- 
chinery and  electrical  supplies  all  from 
the  States;  wrought  ironwork,  wall  tile, 
electric  fixtures  from  Spain;  mahogany 
for  floors  and  posts,  roof  tiles  and  floor 
tiles  taken  from  old  houses,  also  hand 
carved  ceilings  and  furniture  all  from 
Cuba);  nothing  could  be  obtained  by 
telephone;  all  had  to  be  thought  of  and 
ordered  far  in  advance  so  as  to  insure 
delivery,  and  in  less  than  ten  months  the 
impossible  had  to  be  accomplished— the 
Old  Fort  of  ancient  times,  whose  walls 
were  cracked  and  whose  ceilings  were 
falling  down,  a  building  of  one  bedroom 
and  a  sort  of  bath  with  no  definite  water 
system,  had  to  be  transformed  into  the 
Old  Fort  of  to-day,  a  modern  residence 
of  seven  bedrooms  and  as  many  baths, 
a  modern  electric  kitchen,  instantaneous 
hot  water  system,  servants'  quarters  with 
its  own  kitchen,  laundry,  refrigeration 
room,  and  accommodation  for  ten  serv- 
ants, with  quarters  for  Chinese  besides, 
and  pump  house,  guest  house,  tennis 
house,  and  beach  rest  house. 


A  thatched  roof  supported  by  palm-tree  trunks  on  the  beach 
gives  shelter  from  the  sun  and  adds  to  the  feeling  that  one  is  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands  rather  than  two  days  from  New  York 


It  was  made  possible  only  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  spirit  of  "goodwill  toward  all 
and  malice  toward  none."  The  slogan  of 
the  job  came  from  Captain  Codd,  the  horti- 
culturist, who  has  roamed  the  world  in 
his  studies  of  tropical  vegetation,  and  in 
Samoa  learned  the  philosophy  of  the 
natives,  who  dismiss  discouragement  with 
a  sing-songy  "  Tu  Salava,"  meaning 
"never  mind";  and  when  discontent 
would  creep  in,  because  of  the  amount  of 
work  which  had  to  be  accomplished  in 
such  a  short  time,  or  because  of  the  ap- 
parent impossibility  of  getting  things 
done,  his  ever  cheery  voice  would  be  heard 
coming  from  behind  a  bush  or  over  a 
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hedge:  "'/'/(  Salava,  ne-xer-mind"  and 
all  would  take  heart  and  brush  away  the 
sand-flies  and  perspiration  and  "dig  in" 
again.  The  work  of  these  men,  with  all 
their  disappointments  and  disadvantages 
may  be  forgotten  in  the  ultimate  ac- 
complishment, but  they  will  never  for- 
get and  will  ever  glory  in  their  share  in 
it. 

LIGHT  bl  ue  waves  still  lap  the  white 
'  sand  beach,  lofty  palms  wave  their 
stately  heads  in  a  cloudless  sky,  the  silk- 
cotton  spreads  its  shade  over  the  patio; 
but  no  longer  does  one  hear  the  organ-like 
chorus  of  the  women's  voices  and  the 
clang  of  their  hammers  on  the  stone  they 
are  breaking;  the  shrill  whistle,  tocsin  of 
the  lunch  hour  and  "quitting  time,"  is 
silenced  forever;  all  is  as  it  was  before,  un- 
changed as  it  has  been  for  centuries  and  as 
it  will  be  for  years  to  come;  the  same 
silent  reminder  of  the  days  of  the  Spanish 
Main,  of  the  American  Rebellion  and  Civil 
Wars,  both  of  which  played  such  a  part 
in  the  history  of  Nassau;  and  despite  the 
modern  comforts  that  modify  the  aus- 
terity of  the  old  fort,  the  silent  spirits  of 
pirates  and  slaves  still  wander  through 
its  rooms  and  mingle 
with  guests  on  the  wide 
lawns.  One  does  not  see 
the  machinery  that  pro- 
vides the  touch  of  the 
present,  the  underground 
network  of  brass  pipe 
conducting  pure  water 
from  tank  and  filter;  the 
present  day  and  its 
method  of  living  does  not 
inflict  itself  on  the  past. 

The  work  is  complete 
in  detail;  it  stands  to-dav 
a  modern  old  Spanish 
castle,  and  no  one  who 
had  not  a  part  in  its 
transition  from  what  it 
was  to  what  it  is  can 
know  the  untiring  effort 
it  cost;  for  all  were  pos- 
sessed with  a  great  spirit 
of  service,  a  desire  to  be 
a  sincere  part  of  a  beau- 
tiful creation,  to  know, 
each  one  individually, 
that  his  part  was  the 
best  he  could  do;  each 
felt  the  spell  of  Old 
Fort,  the  spell  of  love  that  all  have  for  it. 

Tennis  is  over,  and  through  the  old 
arch  in  the  patio  wall, guarded  from  above 
by  little  stone  gargoyles,  come  the  victors 
and  vanquished,  probably  as  of  old,  only 
now-  all  are  filled  with  the  happiness  of 
living,  for  the  persecution  of  pirate  days 
and  the  oppression  of  the  weaker  has 
given  way  to  the  glory  of  fair  play.  From 
the  tea  table  on  the  patio  we  can  see, 
through  a  frame  of  palms,  the  sun  setting 
miles  out  in  the  sea,  its  last  orange  rays 
sending  along  a  path  of  gold  a  message 
of  thanks  that  forever  its  last  daily 
glimpse  of  New  Providence  will  be  Old 
Fort,  still  unchanged  in  spirit. 
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The  sun  porch  that  is  an  inviting  and  comfort-  of  this  sort,  the  stone-paved  floor  provides  just 

able  part  of  the  house  in  foul  weather  as  well  as  the  right  touch  of  sturdy  permanence,  and  di- 

j air  is  well  exemplified  in  this  delightful  one.  The  aphanous  draperies  at  the  tall  windows  temper 

furnishings  are  cleverly  designed  to  give  the  feel-  without  excluding  the  sunlight,  hi  the  De  Bar- 
ing of  grace  and  lightness  so  essential  in  a  room  deleben  residence,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


THE  ROO  M  OF  THE  MONTH 

WARREN,   KNIGHT,   &   DAVIS,  Architects 
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Japanese  pottery  in  the 
Morse  Collection  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts.  Dividing 
a  surface  into  unsymmetrical 
spaces  and  filling  them  with 
different  designs  is  a  Jap- 
anese peculiarity 


PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  THE  MURIUM  OF  FINE  ARTS.  BOSTON 


Oriental  Influence  on  Western  Decoration 


by    ESTHER  SINGLETON 
II — Japanese  Influence 


J 


apanese  sword 
\iard,  early  seven- 
teenth century 


APANESE  art 
differs  essentially 
from  Chinese  art, 
although  it  was  derived 
largely  from  China.  It 
is  not  merely  because  of 
this  that  the  Japanese 
influence  and  the  Chi- 
nese influence  on  West- 
ern art  are  two  separate 
movements.  A  greater  reason  is  contained 
in  the  fact  that  Japanese  art  did  not  become 
known  to  the  Western  world  until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whereas 
Chinese  art  had  been  known  in  Europe 
for  centuries. 

It  is  true  that  the  Portuguese  navigators 
(who  discovered  Japan  in  1542)  and  the 
Dutch  traders  (who  followed  them)  had 
introduced  Japanese  porcelain,  lacquer, 
and  other  products  into  Europe;  but 
there  was  an  end  to  such  importations 
because  discords  engendered  by  the 
Western  traders  became  so  serious  that 
the  Shogun,  Iyemitsu,  decided  in  1653  to 
close  Japan  to  all  foreigners.  Japan  re- 
mained sealed  up  for  two  hundred  years. 
Consequently,  when  chinoiserie  (the  name 
given  to  the  rage  for  things  Chinese)  was 
at  its  height  in  Europe  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  Japanese  art  was  practically 
unknown.  Indeed,  as  far  as  Europe  and 
America  were  concerned  Japan  had  no 
existence  whatsoever. 

It  was  a  strange  country  that  was 
opened  in  1854  to  our  Commodore  Perry, 
who  having  made  a  preliminary  call  at 
Yeddo,on  July  7, 1853, with  four  American 
warships,  returned  six  months  later  for 
the  Shogun's  answer  to  his  demand  that 
ports  should  be  opened  to  trade. 

Japan  was  a  sort  of  Sleeping  Beauty, 
where  everything  had  remained  static  for 
two  hundred  years.  It  was  an  Old  Japan- 
hundreds  of  years  old — of  picturesque 
feudalism  and  rigid  etiquette,  where  the 
aristocratic  Daimios  and  Samurais  stood 


at  the  head  of  a  society  arranged  in  castes 
and  presided  over  by  an  Emperor 
(Mikado)  at  Kioto,  who  "reigned  but  did 
not  govern,"  and  a  Shogun  (Tycoon)  at 
Yeddo,  who  "governed  but  did  not  reign." 


Two  women  picnicking  under  a  cherry 
tree — a  print  by  Harunobu.  The  cherry 
blossom,  being  the  national  flower,  takes 
precedence  of  all  other  flowers  in  Jap- 
anese pictorial  art 

In  this  Old  Japan  the  people,  with  a  deep 
love  for  nature  and  for  art,  produced  (as 
they  had  been  producing  for  centuries) 
exquisite  lacquer,  porcelain,  carvings, 
metalwork,  silks,  embroideries,  cloisonne, 
and  other  articles;  and  as  the  best  artists 
and  craftsmen  worked  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  wealthy  Daimios,  with  their 
living  assured  and  with  time  of  no  con- 
sequence, conditions  were  marvelously  con- 
ducive both  to  creation  and  to  production. 


Thirteenth   or  four- 
teenth century  Jap- 
anese lacquer  box 


The  Shogun 
yielded  also  to  Eng- 
land, France,  and 
Russia,  who  followed 
in  Perry's  wake,  and 
opened  Yokohama, 
Hakodate,  and  other 
ports  in  1857-9.  This 
is  important  for  us 
to  remember  in  a  re- 
view of  the  Japanese  influence  on  Western 
art,  as  is  also  the  following  little  bit  of 
history,  which  deals  with  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  Mikado  and  the  Shogun  and 
which  led  to  an  unexpected  denouetnent. 

The  Court  of  Kioto,  very  angry  that 
the  Shogun  had  admitted  the  hated 
foreigner,  decided  in  1867-8  to  reorganize 
the  government  with  the  Mikado  as  sole 
ruler.  The  intention  (now  that  the  Shogun- 
ate  was  abolished)  was  to  close  up  Japan 
once  again,  and  forever.  This  was  not 
destined  to  occur  because  the  leading 
clans,  realizing  that  the  Europeanizing,  or 
modernizing,  of  Japan  was  a  matter  of 
life  or  death  to  their  country,  made  a 
complete  surrender.  Feudalism  was  abol- 
ished; the  Daimios  gave  up  their  estates 
and  privileges  of  caste;  railroads  and 
telegraphs  were  permitted;  the  European 
calendar  and  European  dress  were 
adopted;  and  reforms  of  many  kinds  were 
instituted.  The  rapidity  with  which  Old 
Japan  changed  into  a  modern  nation  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  history.  By  1885-7 
Japan  was  thoroughly  permeated  with 
Western  ideas.  In  the  meantime,  the 
younger  civilization  of  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere wras  learning  to  appreciate  the  arts, 
crafts,  and  industries  of  Old  Japan  that 
were  exported  in  the  ships  of  European 
and  American  merchants.  Western  na- 
tions, charmed  by  the  beauty  and  strange- 
ness of  these  products,  bought  them  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore shops  devoted  exclusively  to  Jap- 
anese goods  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic 
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everywhere  in  every  town  and  in  every 
country. 

The  Western  world  was  almost  un- 
acquainted with  Japanese  art  betore  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  to  which  Japan 
sent  a  very  fine  contribution.  Unfortu- 
nately the  articles  exhibited  were  not 
catalogued  and  a  public  sale  dispersed 
them  widely.  Before  this  date  all  knowl- 
edge of  Japanese  art — and  this  was  very 
scanty — was  derived  from  Dutch  traders 
and  ancient  travelers.  Through  the  Dutch 
a  considerable  amount  of  porcelain  (with 
decoration  of  red,  blue,  white,  gold,  and 
black)  known  as  "Old  Japan,"  also 
"Hizen,"  and,  at  a  later  date,  "Imari" 
(after  one  of  the  ports  in  the  province  of 
Hizen),  had  been  obtained  from  Nagasaki, 
when  the  Dutch  were  allowed  there. 
Some  of  it  had  been  smuggled  in  defiance 
of  the  laws.  One  Japanese  potter,  indeed, 
was  forced  to  commit  hari-kari  because  ot 
his  complicity  in  this  business. 

The  finest  collection  of  this  Hizen  ware 
was  gathered  by  August  II,  King  of 
Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  between 
1698  and  1724  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Japanese  Palace  at  Dresden.  It  was  very 
natural,  therefore,  that  with  these  old 
Japan  porcelains  at  hand  the  early  dec- 
orators of  the  Dresden  (Meissen)  porce- 
lain should  have  imitated  them  as  they 
did. 

Another  fine  collection  of  Japanese 
porcelain  was  owned  by  Louis  Henri  de 
Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conde,  who  was  the 
patron  of  the  Chantilly  Works.  The 
Prince  de  Conde's  fondness  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  potter,  Kakiyemon,  who 
worked  at  Hizen  about  1647,  had  much  to 
do  with  making  the  Kakiyemon  designs 
popular. 

"These  dainty  Kakiyemon  patterns," 
writes  Burton,  the  English  authority  on 
porcelain,  "with  their  ornamental  flower- 
ing sprays,  detached  flowers  and  little 
birds,  or  quaint  monsters,  printed  in  deft 
touches  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  height- 
ened with  gold  used  sparingly,  set  a 
fashion  in  Europe  which  lasted  many 
years;  for,  in  addition  to  those  of  Chantilly 
which  are  the  most  charming,  they  had 
been  largely  used  at  Meissen  from  about 
1720  and  were  afterward  used  on  the 
porcelains  of  Vincennes  and  on  the  Eng- 
lish porcelains  of  Bow,  Chelsea,  and 
\\  orcester." 

The  displays  made  by  Japan  at  the 


Vienna  Exposition  of  1873,  the  Centen- 
nial in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1878  made  the  West- 
ern nations  still  better  acquainted  with 
Japanese  art.  From  this  time  onward 
collectors  of  Japanese  objects  multiplied, 
and  some  of  them  began  to  make  special 
collections  of  lacquer,  cloisonne,  netsukes, 
colored  prints,  and  artistic  kakemonos. 
Taste  was  soon  cultivated,  because  every- 
thing imported  from  Japan  in  those  days 
had  artistic  merit.  Cheap  imitations  were 
not  then  on  the  market  as  they  were 
later  on. 

In  the  'eighties  a  bric-a-brac  period 
developed  largely  because  of  this  Japa- 
nese craze,  which  was  so  delightfully  and 
whimsically  satisfied  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  in 
"The  Mikado"  (first  performed  in  1885); 
and  this  bric-a-brac  consisted  very  largely 
of  Japanese  curios.  Even  those  who  were 
not  collectors  yielded  to  the  craze.  Con- 
sequently, every  home  of  wealth  and  taste 
boasted  a  few  boxes  of  lacquer,  a  piece  or 
two  of  cloisonne,  or  a  bit  of  bronze  or 
brass-work,  while  specimens  of  Satsuma, 
Kaga,  or  Kioto  graced  the  dinner  or  tea 
table  on  important  occasions.  Japanese 
paper  lanterns,  now  so  universally  used, 
began  to  appear  as  decorations  for  lawn 
fetes  and  evening  parties  and  they  were 
often  hung  in  rooms  in  company  with 
paper  parasols,  also  for  the  sake  of  decora- 
tion. Every  lady  owned  a  number  of 
paper  fans  ornamented  with  characteris- 
tic designs,  or  simply  powdered  with 
speckled  dust  of  gold  or  silver  on  a  ground 
of  black,  white,  or  some  neutral  tint — 
in  all  instances  smelling  deliciously  of 
exotic,  aromatic,  and  pungent  spice. 

Western  eyes  began  to  grow  accus- 
tomed to  impressionist  pictures  on  fans, 
porcelain,  prints,  and  kakemonos:  snow- 
tipped  mountains;  rice-fields,  cold  and 
gray,  with  stooping  men  and  birds  skim- 
ming in  depths  of  shadowy  air;  tea- 
houses smothered  with  heavy  clusters  of 
purple  wistaria;  temple  gates  aflame  with 
tongues  of  gold;  pavilions  seen  through 
a  blur  of  soft  peach  bloom;  temples 
shrouded  in  spectral  snow;  boats  tossed 
on  swirling  waves;  trees  shivering  fear- 
somely  in  elfin-like  woods;  poets  gazing 
at  the  moon  and  writing  verses;  young 
women  adoring  the  cherry  blossoms; 
youths  serenading  ladies  in  magnificent 
dresses;  people  picking  flowers;  a  family 
party  gathering  mushrooms;  women  mak- 
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ing  tea;  people  writing  on  fans;  people 
crossing  bridges  and  pausing  to  look  at  the 
fish;  men  and  boys  angling  from  bridges 
or  from  little  boats;  views  of  Fujiyama 
at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night  and  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year;  tiny  huts  among 
dark  pines;  pilgrims  in  mushroom  hats 
wending  their  way  to  distant  shrines; 
long-tailed  birds  of  brilliant  plumage; 
sharp-toothed  and  writhing  dragons,  and 
many  varieties  of  gigantic  crabs,  gro- 
tesque fishes,  fairy-foxes,  grinning  demons, 
and  benign  deities. 

The  very  few  lines  and  the  quick  dashes 
and  splashes  of  color  with  which  these 
landscapes,  individuals,  flowers,  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  and  fanciful  creatures  are 
produced  seemed  to  some  European  and 
American  artists  to  point  the  way  to  a 
greater  freedom  of  treatment  and  to  a 
closer  observation  and  interpretation  of 
the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 
Therefore  Academic  traditions  were 
thrown  to  the  four  winds  and  the  art  of 
Japan  became  a  new  definite  school 
for  certain  Western  painters  and  decora- 
tors. 

Hundreds  of  years  ago  the  Japanese 
said:  "A  picture  should  aspire  to  be  a 
poem  in  form  and  color."  And  it  was  the 
Japanese  artist  who  showed  the  world  how 
to  catch  the  secrets  of  nature  and  most 
especially  how  to  create  atmosphere,  how 
to  give  the  illusion  of  snow,  of  mist,  of 
fog,  of  rain,  of  brilliant  sunshine,  and  of 
soft  moonlight,  with  only  a  touch  here 
and  there  of  pencil  or  brush.  And  with  no 
apparent  means  but  with  a  most  profound 
and  uncanny  knowledge  of  effect,  the 
trained  Japanese  artist  causes  birds  to  fly 
across  the  heavens,  fish  to  dart  through 
the  waves,  flowers  to  open  their  petals, 
and  reeds  and  rushes  to  bend  before  the 
breeze. 

Who  would,  therefore,  venture  to  define 
the  influence  that  Japanese  art,  with  its 
marvelous  sense  of  elimination  and  its 
command  of  line  and  color,  has  had  upon 
the  impressionist  school  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries? 

In  the  matter  of  decorative  designs  on 
our  own  printed  silks,  cottons,  and  other 
textiles  and  our  wallpapers  and  stenciled 
fabrics  the  influence  of  the  Japanese  can- 
not be  overestimated.  We  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  such  decoration  as  to 
notice  it  no  longer.  Jl'e  have  actually  ab- 
sorbed it. 


Detail  from  a  scroll 
by  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury artist  Sumiyoshi 
Keion  depicting  one 
of  the  battles  in  the 
long  war  between  the 
Heiji  and  the  Genji 
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clans,  which  ended  in 
1185  with  the  almost 
entire  destruction  of 
the  Heijis.  The  origi- 
nal is  in  the  collection 
of  Count  Matsudaira 
in  Japan 


FRAMING  THE    GARDEN  PICTURE 

MARIAN    COFFIN,    Landscape  Architect 

The  making  of  the  garden  picture  is  a  part  of  landscape  design,  but 
the  framing  of  the  picture  is  also  an  important  element,  as  witness  this 
glimpse  through  the  courtyard  gate  on  the  J.  I.  Lineaweaver  estate  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  The  apple  tree  in  the  middle  distance  was  moved  in  to 
give  shadows  and  interest  to  the  lawn 
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PTT^HE  Diesel  motor  has  become 
recognized  as  the  most  modern 
method  of  driving  certain  types  of 
commercial  vessel  and  the  larger  yachts. 
Improvements  in  design  and  in  installa- 
tion have  greatly  reduced  the  vibration 
that  once  detracted  from  its  value  as  a 
source  of  power,  and  recent  manufactur- 
ing refinements  have  resulted  in  a  rela- 
tively light-weight  Diesel  engine  that  is 
already  in  more  or  less  general  European 
use  for  craft  of  moderate  size  and  that  is 
now  being  offered  Americans  in  a  stand- 
ardized fifty-foot  cruising  yacht. 

As  the  illustrations  show,  this  little 
ship  is  well  adapted  to  make  effective  use 
of  her  cruising  radius  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles,  her  living  accommoda- 
tions being  ample  for  a  party  of  six, 
served  by  a  crew  of  two  paid  hands.  A 
cruising  speed  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
is  possible,  dependent  upon  the  size  of 


The  economic  advantages  of  the  Diesel  mo- 
tor, hitherto  available  only  for  commercial 
vessels  and  relatively  large  yachts,  are  now 
offered  American  motor  boat  enthusiasts  in 
"Dieselettes"  ranging  in  length  from  fifty 
to  thirty-two  feet 


A  FIFTY-FOOT 
DIESEL  CRUISER 


motor  installed  and  whether  or  not  single 
or  multiple  engine  installations  are  made. 
Because  of  the  reputation  for  reliability 
earned  by  the  Diesel  motor  in  the  com- 
mercial fishing  industry,  the  designer 
recommends  reliance  upon  a  single  engine 
by  all  except  those  to  whom  a  few 
additional  miles  per  hour  is  of  import- 
ance, j 

Due  to  its  use  of  fuel  oil,   a  low- 


grade  distillate  of  crude  oil  obtainable 
in  practically  all  ports  at  from  six  to 
eight  cents  a  gallon,  the  operating  cost 
of  a  Diesel  engine  is  about  one-third 
that  of  the  ordinary  gasoline  engine 
of  equal  horsepower.  More  favorable 
insurance  rates  add  materially  to  the 
savings  effected. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  Diesel 
motor — ignition  due  solely  to  the  heat  of 
compression — renders  unnecessary  the 
customary  spark  plugs  with  their  atten- 
dant electrical  mechanism  and  source  of 
supply;  nor  is  there  a  carburetor,  the  fuel 
being  injected  into  the  cylinders  in  liquid 
form.  Although  the  original  Diesel  uses 
compressed  air  for  starting,  many  of  the 
smaller  types  are  started  by  electric  self- 
starters,  and  certain  additions  to  the 
motor,  such  as  built-in  reverse  gears, 
render  possible  maneuvering  control  from 
the  pilot  house. 
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THE  NEW 
12- METER  AND 
8-METER  CLASSES 

Photographs  by  Hekeri  £r  <§on 

BECAUSE  of  the  satisfactory  per- 
formance during  the  season  of 
1927  of  the  fourteen  members  of 
the  one-design  class  rating  under  the  in- 
ternational rule  at  10  meters,  eleven  of 
which  finished  the  racing  season  in  the 
following  order,  Twilight,  Narcissus,  Re- 
venge, Nautilus,  Esquila,  Dragon,  Blazing 
Star,  Valencia,  Raeburn,  Branta,  and 
Shazrara,  there  are  being  introduced  to 
American  waters  two  somewhat  similar 
classes — a  12-meter  open  class  and  an 
8-meter  one-design  class,  both  being  built 
to  the  international  rule  and  both  prime 
favorites  with  the  European  yachtsman. 

With  the  exception  that  yachts  in  the 
open  class  will  rate  at  12  meters  no  di- 
mensions of  the  larger  boats  are  available. 
The  accompanying  illustration  is  of  the 
British  12-meter  yacht  Westward  Ho!, 
formerly  Moyana  II,  and  is  fairly  illus- 
trative of  the  class,  although  the  Ameri- 
can boats  will  carry  no  bowsprits  and  a 
cabin  trunk  will  displace  the  two  deck 
hatches.  Below  decks  there  will  be  a 
double  and  a  single  stateroom  and  fore- 
castle accommodations  for  four  paid 
hands.  Those  who  have  sailed  on  12-meter 
boats  in  European  waters  claim  that  they 
are  throughly  practical  cruisers,  furnish- 
ing noticeably  greater  living  accommoda- 
tions although  operated  by  the  same  size 
crew  as  is  called  for  by  our  present  fleet 
of  10-meter  boats. 

In  racing,  this  fleet  will  have  as  com- 
petitors the  New  York  Yacht  Club  fifty 
footers  and  class  M  yachts,  and  is  prac- 
tically certain  to  be  given  time  allowance 
because  the  dimensions  of  the  new  boats 
are  very  close  to  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  inclusion  in  the  class. 

Of  these  yachts  at  least  six  are  to  be  in 
commission  during  the  present  season, 
their  owners  being  F.  Spencer  Goodwin, 
Henrv  L.  Maxwell,  W.  Cameron  Forbes, 
Clifford  D.  Mallory,  W.  A.  W.  Stewart, 
and  Charles  L.  Harding. 

During  the  present  season  the  8-meter 
class  promises  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
noteworthy  new  racing  class  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  lower  photograph  is 
of  the  British  racer  Antwerpia  IV.  In  Brit- 
ish waters  the  8-meter  boats  are  used  pri- 
marily for  racing,  a  fact  that  accounts  for 
there  being  no  living  accommodations  dis- 
cernible on  Antwerpia  IV.  The  American 
yachts  will  have  a  cabin  trunk  and  the 
conventional  board-headed  leg-of-mutton 
mainsail;  otherwise  the  photograph  is  a 
fair  representation  of  America's  latest 


Above.  Westward  Ho!, 
British  prototype  of  a 
fleet  of  six  yachts  which 
will  furnish  lively  com- 
petition for  Andiamo, 
Barbara,  Carolina 
Chiora,  Ibis,  Medora, 
Prestige,  and  Spartan 


Left.  Antwerpia  IV,  a 
British  pattern  for  a  new 
fleet  of  ten  boats  that  are 
the  modern  equivalent  of 
the  New  York  Yacht 
CI ub's  Thirties  —  justly 
popular  for  the  past 
twenty-three  years 


experimentation  with  the  international 
rule. 

In  dimensions  these  yachts  will  be  30 
feet  on  the  water  line  with  an  over  all 
length  of  47  feet  8  inches,  a  beam  of  8  feet 
8  inches,  a  draft  of  6  feet  4  inches.  The 
sail  area  of  889  square  feet,  designed  for 
the  light  airs  prevalent  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  puts  the  boats  in  a  rating  some- 
what greater  than  8  meters,  but  by  a  slight 
reduction  of  sail  area  they  can  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  their  class. 
Accommodations  for  cruising  consist  of 
two  quarter  berths,  a  main  cabin  with  one 
berth,  a  toilet  room,  galley,  and  ice  box, 
and  a  berth  forward  for  a  paid  hand. 


Ceing  of  about  the  size  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  famous  thirty-footers  and  but 
slightly  smaller  than  the  class  Q  boats 
that  yearly  congregate  oft  Marblehead, 
the  newcomers  should  afford  fine  rac- 
ing not  only  among  themselves  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  but  in  regattas  else- 
where. 

The  first  ten  boats  of  this  newT  fleet  are 
to  be  sailed  under  the  colors  of  the  follow- 
ing owners:  Franklin  C.  Edson,  Adrian 
Iselin,  II,  N.  S.  Corwin,  John  K.  Roose- 
velt, W.  W.  Inslee,  R.  H.  Amberg, 
Thomas  W.  Russell,  Snowden  A.  Fahne- 
stock,  Lawrence  P.  Fisher,  and  F.  T. 
Bedford. 
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Vines  and  Common-sense 


ONE  of  the  most  common  remarks 
from  the  passer-by,  when  viewing 
the  home  that  is  almost  or  en- 
tirely hidden  by  vines,  is  "How  lovely!" 
Seldom  does  any  one  pause  to  consider 
anything  save  the  external  appearance  of 
such  a  house,  yet  the  wise  householder 

•  should  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  selecting 

•  vines  for  the  house  walls  and  in  the 
manner  of  training  them.  If  we  begin  by 
making  a  careful  examination  of  vine- 
covered  surfaces,  we  will  do  well. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  our  wall 
vines  is  the  ivy,  either  English  or  the 
American  Ampelopsis  quinquefolia.  A 
brick  or  stone  wall  with  an  ivy  covering 
is  a  thing  of  beauty,  whether  the  vine  is 
in  leaf  or  bare,  since  the  tracery  of  an  ivy 
vine  is  delicately  beautiful,  when  it  is  an 
ampelopsis  at  least.  The  woodbine  is  a 
close  rival  of  the  ampelopsis  in  this 
respect,  and  on  a  masonry  wall  neither 
can  do  any  harm,  but  it  is  a  totally  differ- 
ent matter  when  the  wall  is  of  painted 
wood. 

Note  the  multitude  of  pussy  paws  on 
an  ivy  and  how  each  one  grips  the  wood 
as  the  toes  of  a  tree  toad  grip  anything 
he  climbs,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
the  vine  attaches  itself  permanently  and 
if  torn  away  it  leaves  a  cluster  of  these 
sucker  toes  adhering  to  the  surface  wher- 
ever it  has  touched,  while  Hyla  versi- 
color takes  his  with  him. 

The  ivy  of  either  variety  causes,  there- 
fore, a  deterioration  of  the  surface  if 
wooden.  The  paint  is  spotted,  at  times 
flaking  off  in  tiny  patches,  but  this  is  not 
the  most  serious  fault.  A  thick  vine  on  a 
wall  retains  the  moisture  by  shading 
the  wood,  and  thereby  causes  a  certain 
amount  of  rotting,  as  well  as  swelling  that 
invites  cracking.  A  wooden  wall  or  roof 
should  dry  out  after  rain,  to  preserve  its 
quality. 

SOME   WORSE  THAN  OTHERS 

There  are  many  vines  that  wander  over 
the  houses  and  some  are  far  worse  than 
others  in  their  tendency  to  destroy.  The 
average  wooden  house  is  so  constructed 
that  there  are  many  holes  behind  outer 
casings  where  a  vine  may  insinuate  an 
exploratory  finger.  This  tiny  threadlet 
pushes  its  way  wherever  it  can  find  an 
opening,  growing  endlong  as  well  as  in 
thickness.  It  has  been  proved  that  a 
rootlet  can  split  a  big  rock.  To  their 
sorrow,  house  owners  have  often  had  to 
acknowledge  that  a  vine  can  rip  boards 
and  shingles  off  a  house. 

A  climbing  rose  is  especially  destructive 
in  this  way.  The  vine  so  popular  in 
southern  California,  the  climbing  fig,  is  a 
vandal  in  its  way  of  ruining  a  house.  The 
bougainvillea  is  always  nosing  around  for 
a  bit  of  a  hole  into  which  it  can  push  its 
snout.  The  Tacoma  vine,  with  its  multi- 
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tude  of  pink  trumpets,  dearly  loves  to 
sneak  in  behind  your  back.  In  fact,  all 
vines  are  snoopers,  when  it  comes  to 
tricks  like  these,  but  the  ivy  is  less  so 
than  many  others. 

The  climbing  fig,  Ficus  repens,  which 
is  the  same  vine  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 
found  killing  big  trees  in  South  American 
forests,  delights  in  riding  on  the  upper 
deck  of  your  home.  Once,  about  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  I  set  out  one  beside  my 
front  steps.  For  two  years  the  growth  was 
disappointingly  slow.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  vine  sat  up  and  began  to  take 
notice.  After  ten  years  had  passed,  it  had 
run  forty-eight  feet  on  the  level  and  had 
crept  upward  twenty  feet,  turned  outward 
over  a  cornice  four  feet  wide  and  filled 
the  gutters  solidly,  besides  sending  a 
dozen  shoots  up  the  roof  eight  feet.  That 
cured  me  of  the  climbing  fig  fad.  If  I  ever 
want  to  ruin  a  house,  I  can  do  it  with  a 
ripping  bar,  hammer,  and  handsaw.  That 
would  take  less  time  and  be  no  worse. 

ON    THE    OTHER  HAND 

In  thus  showing  up  the  vines,  as 
destructive  agents  on  wooden  walls  and 
roofs,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  advocate  no 
vines.  On  the  contrary,  vines  are  of 
inestimable  value  in  beautifying  the 
home.  If  the  owner  will  give  his  vines 
frequent  attention  and  observe  some  few 
and  simple  rules,  his  vines  will  be  a 
delight. 

Pirst,  the  vines  must  be  carefully 
chosen  with  regard  to  colors  of  the 
blooms.  All  too  often  one  will  see  two 
vines  clambering  up  the  wall  of  a  house 
m  close  proximity  and  bearing  blossoms 
that  clash.  Either  might  be  a  perfect  color 
alone,  but  side  by  side  they  make  the 
observer  grit  his  teeth  and  shiver  in 
horror.  In  California  many  people  admire 
the  bougainvillea  so  intensely  that  they 
never  stop  to  consider  this  point,  and  one 
will  see  a  great,  garish  cluster  of  blooms 
beside  delicate  hued  and  delicately  formed 
blossoms  of  another  vine  that  make  the 
big  mass  look  like  a  barbarian  in  a  draw- 
ing room. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  vines  in 
the  world  is  the  one  that  is  known  as  the 
"Cup  of  Cold."  A  single  bloom  is  about 
the  size  of  a  bread  and  butter  plate  and 
the  hue  and  color  of  gold  that  has  been 
polished  and  burnished  to  its  brightest. 
Such  a  vine  is  entitled  to  plenty  of  room 
and  exclusive  rights  on  any  wall  sur- 
rendered to  it.  It  is  so  with  any  one  of  the 
various  passion  flower  vines,  and  with 
most  vines,  other  than  climbing  roses. 
Give  your  flowering  vines  plenty  of  room 
and  considerable  space  intervening  be- 
tween varieties.  Otherwise  you  destroy 
the  effect. 

The  practice  of  building  trellises  up  the 
wall  and  held  away  from  it  some  distance, 


is  a  most  excellent  one.  Then  the  gardener 
should  give  the  vines  an  inspection  at 
frequent  intervals,  twining  in  escaping 
and  vagrant  lengths,  and  trimming  off 
any  excess  growths. 

No  vine  has  any  business  on  a  roof. 
That  is  beyond  question  and  it  does  not 
matter  what  kind  of  a  roof  you  have, 
either.  The  effect  given  by  a  climbing  vine 
is  infinitely  greater  when  the  vine  is  fairly 
thin,  with  delicate  tracery  of  new  growths 
on  either  side.  If  allowed  to  get  too 
solid  it  loses  its  artistic  quality  and 
takes  on  the  semblance  of  a  heavy  ma- 
terial, which  should  be  as  foreign  to  a 
decorative  vine  as  it  is  to  the  feathers  of  a 
brilliant  bird. 

In  the  planting  of  decorative  vines, 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
architecture  of  the  building.  It  might  be 
entirely  suitable  to  have  a  delicate  vine 
creeping  along  a  heavy  beam  in  a  porte- 
cochere,  while  one  of  the  heavier  vines  on 
that  same  beam  would  be  out  of  place. 
The  first  would  be  an  appropriate  orna- 
ment, like  a  bas-relief  carving  on  a  massive 
timber.  The  second  would  have  too  much 
of  the  rope  harness  effect.  This  effect  of 
achieving  a  perfect  ornamentation 
through  use  of  a  vine  is  far  more  easily 
caught  by  training  the  vine  to  run  with 
the  timber,  rather  than  across  it,  keeping 
the  growth  within  timber  limits. 

Another  thing  to  remember  in  this  con- 
nection is,  that  a  better  and  more  last- 
ingly pleasing  result  is  gained  by  having 
your  vines  and  shrubs  about  the  house 
grow  lighter  in  color,  and  also  in  body, 
from  foundation  upward.  It  is  almost  a 
necessity  to  have  a  fairly  solid  looking 
base  for  all  decorative  effects  produced 
by  arrangements  of  plants  outside  of  a 
house. 

Properly  selected,  planted,  and  kept 
trimmed,  a  goodly  array  of  vines  give 
a  place  distinction.  Allowed  to  grow 
haphazard,  they  make  it  look  disrepu- 
table, ragged,  and  disheveled.  Neglected 
vines  soon  become  insect  sanctuaries,  also. 

TROUBLE  AHEAD 

As  I  write  this,  I  look  out  of  my  west 
window-  on  a  neighbor's  roof.  A  climbing 
rose  has  come  up  through  a  cornice  and 
shows  a  cluster  of  twigs  and  leaves  upon 
the  shingles.  A  yard  farther  up  the  roof  a 
new  stalk  of  this  rose  is  just  peeping  out 
between  two  shingles.  Two  yards  higher, 
a  third  spray  shows  itself. 

Over  the  front  porch  a  climbing  fig  has 
established  itself,  with  a  huge  roll  follow- 
ing the  gable  lines.  The  wrecking  of  roefs 
has  begun.  Nobody  knows  exactly  where 
it  will  end,  but  in  all  likelihood  it  means 
a  job  of  ripping  off  old  shingles,  clearing 
out  vines  and  reshingling  in  the  near 
future.  So  much  for  wrong  selection  and 
a  little  neglect. 
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The  iris  meadow,  a  broad 
sweep  of  rainbow-hued 
blossoms  threaded  by  tiny 
winding  paths  leading  to 
the  pond,  around  which 
water-loving  varieties  of 
iris  are  set 


Where  Iris  is  Queen 

by    FLORENCE   TAFT  EATON 


IRISTHORPE,  the  enchanting  summer 
home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Gage 
in  Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  is  familiar  by 
name  to  a  host  of  garden-lovers,  by  per- 
sonal acquaintance  to  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  wandered 
among  its  rainbow-colored  sweeps, 
stretches,  nooks  and  corners  of  iris- 
planting,  and  by  the  lovely  replicas  which 
Mrs.  Gage  and  her  efficient  garden 
manager,  Mr.  Jenkins,  regularly  and  fre- 
quently create  for  the  various  horticul- 
tural exhibitions  in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

The  old  Colonial  homestead,  located  on 
an  old  post  road  and  surrounded  and 
framed  by  its  thirty  acres  of  exquisite 
garden  planting,  was  originally  owned  by 
one  Dr.  Flint,  who  left  it  to  enter  the 
Revolutionary  War  as  a  major.  The 
patriotic  history  of  the  old  homestead  im- 
pressively and  interestingly  repeated  itself 
when  150  years  later,  Dr.  Homer  Gage,  as 
major  connected  with  the  medical  corps, 
bade  it  a  second  good-bye  to  enlist  in  the 
World  War.  Not  many  old  homesteads 
can  boast  such  a  distinguished  patriotic 
duplication. 

As  was  the  custom  in  the  olden  days 
when  innumerable  personal  chores  bore 
heavily  on  the  householder,  the  old  man- 
sion was  located  immediately  and  con- 
veniently on  the  post  road.  When  its 
present  owner  acquired  the  property,  the 
house  was  moved  back  to  where  we  now 
find  it,  far  enough  away  from  the  street 
to  secure  privacy  and  quiet.  A  gracefully 
curving  driveway  winds  by  the  house 
from  far  separated  gates,  and  on  each 
side  of  this  driveway  is  seen  one  ot  the 
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many  impressive  features  of  the  floral 
planting — a  broad  band  of  many-hued 
iris,  the  varieties  so  carefully  selected  as  to 
give  continuous  bloom  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  pumila  to  the  flowering  of  the 
queen  of  all  the  irises,  the  gorgeous 
Japanese.  One  supplement  only  to  the 
irises  is  here  used — the  summer-blooming 
lilies,  which  are  cunningly  included  in 
the  general  planting  so  as  to  give  color 
and  bloom  until  September.  I  was  much 
interested  in  the  planning  of  this  border 
and  the  skillful  way  in  which  all-season 


A  detail  of  the  charmingly  informal 
planting  which  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  Iristhorpe 


blossoming  is  obtained.  All  varieties  of 
the  irises  are  used,  each  of  the  different 
species  being  planted  in  liberal  patches  at 
regular  intervals  during  the  whole  length 
of  the  border — a  clever  device  which 
secures  uniform  succession  of  bloom.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  varieties  of  the 
German  iris  are  used  here  and  in  the 
general  planting  of  thirty  acres;  I  had  no 
idea  that  so  many  sorts  existed! 

Beyond  the  driveway,  in  front  of  the 
house,  is  the  lovely  formal  garden  designed 
by  Mrs.  Henrietta  M.  Pope,  of  Boston. 
The  intriguing  Japanese  garden,  some 
distance  beyond,  was  laid  out  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  Japanese  architect  and 
artist,  Mr.  Shiota,  who  painted  pictures  to 
illustrate  his  creative  thought,  and  worked 
from  them.  With  these  exceptions,  Mrs. 
Gage  has  been  her  own  landscape  archi- 
tect and  designer,  and  beautiful  Iristhorpe 
is  the  work  of  her  own  artistic  fancy  and 
her  own  hands,  assisted  by  her  able  garden 
manager,  Mr.  Jenkins.  A  charming  rock 
garden  is  among  the  delightful  inclusions 
of  the  general  planting,  where  are  to  be 
seen  the  different  varieties  of  spring 
flowers,  ferns,  rock-loving  midgets,  and 
flowering  bulbs;  also  a  choice  collection  of 
different  sorts  of  campanula,  columbine, 
viola,  and  various  low-growing,  fringing 
creepers — nepeta  (cat-mint),  golden  alys- 
sum  (Saxatile  compactum),  primula,  the 
different  spring  phloxes,  etc. 

The  Japanese  garden  is  guarded  by  a 
fiercely  grinning  stone  creature — genus 
unknown — and  surrounded  by  various 
Oriental  accessories,  and  the  curious  and 
beautiful  tress  and  shrubs  of  that  interest- 
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ing  country.  The  layout  includes  a  little 
tea  house,  a  tiny  pool  on  whose  mirror-like 
surface  a  few  rare  water-lilies  float,  and  in 
which  a  couple  of  long-legged  bronze  birds 
apparently  wade;  also  various  delightful 
features — midget  waterfalls,  bits  of  rare 
rockwork.  curious  dwarf  plants,  and  the 
like.  Just  beyond  the  tea  house  a  sweep 
of  blossoming  iris  ties  the  Japanese  garden 
to  the  distinctive  planting. 

Farther  along,  one  comes  upon  the  tea- 
pergola,  a  charming  spot,  the  white 
colonnade  covered  by  giant  wistarias  with 
twisted  trunks,  and  the  whole  coolly 
shaded  by  masses  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
great  trees.  Around  the  little  pool  are 
planted  a  few  favorite  varieties  of  irises 
that  neighbor  well,  including  the  English 
water  flag — a  yellow  Orientalis,  common 
in  England  but  rarer  here,  that  sometimes 
attains  a  height  of  six  feet. 

Surrounding  the  house  itself  is  a  lovely 
garden,  formally  laid  out  in  box-bordered 
beds  of  old-fashioned  perennials  and  an- 
nuals, each  as  luxuriant  and  perfect  as  if  a 
prize  specimen.  The  entrance  porch  is 
shaded  bv  rose  vines  and  flowering  shrubs. 
At  each  end  of  the  house  an  outside  door 
opens  into  a  perfect  little  formal  garden 
with  charming  garden  accessories — seats, 
sun-dial,  fountains,  etc. — and  showing  all 
sorts  of  old-fashioned,  sweet-smelling 
blossoms,  as  well  as  the  favorite  annuals. 
I  noticed  the  delightful  conception  of 
heliotrope  grown  in  the  rose  garden — a 
fragrant  combination  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  each. 

Some  distance  from  the  house,  beyond 
the  more  formal  arrangements,  we  come 
to  one  of  the  massed  iris  plant- 
ings— a  diversified,  rocky 
meadow  of  iris  through  which 
tiny  rock-bordered  paths  wind, 
and  which  affords  a  charming 
vista  of  bloom  of  every  color 
of  the  rainbow.  Just  beyond, 
the  surface  of  a  miniature 
winding  lake  reflects  the  water- 
loving  varieties  of  irises  that 
border  it;  and,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see  in  every  direction, 
are  such  drifts  and  sheets  of 
lovely  color  as  to  dwarf  all 
attempts  to  express  apprecia- 
tion of  their  beauty. 

This  charming  informal 
planting  upon  which  one  hap- 
pens in  every  direction  one 
may  chance  to  stroll,  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  charac- 
teristics of  Iristhorpe.  Nothing 
could  be  more  delightful  than 
the  little  winding  path  to  the  stone-wall 
entrance,  circling  the  old  rock,  each  side 
bordered  with  white  creeping  phlox  in 
front  of  Daphne  cneorum,  backed  with 
different  varieties  of  iris  among  which 
varicolored  long-spurred  columbine  is 
sprinkled,  giving  the  whole  planting  a 
peculiarly  fairy-like  and  ethereal  appear- 
ance. This  particular  combination  of 
columbine  and  iris  I  have  never  before 
noticed  and  was  delighted  with  it. 

I  was  interested  to  know  Mrs.  Gage's 


favorite  German  irises,  feeling  that  the 
opinion  of  one  who  had  so  specialized  on 
this  particular  flower  would  be  of  great 
value  to  all  flower-lovers,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  her  favorite  was  my 
own,  Pallida  dalmatica.  which  she  grows 
abundantly.  Princess  Beatrice,  also  largely 
in  evidence,  closely  resembles  this,  but 
the  falls  and  standards  of  the  latter  are 
more  slender  and  therefore  not  quite  so 
effective,  and  the  color  not  quite  so  ex- 
quisite. The  half  dozen  or  so  next  pre- 
ferred are  Alcazar,  Lohengrin  (very  fine 
and  free-blooming),  Lord  of  June,  She- 
kinah  (yellow,  very  tall),  Empire  (also  a 
very  beautiful  yellow),  Afterglow. 

Two  excellent  showy  varieties  much 
used  here  for  massing  are  '■  Rhine  nixe 
(white  standards,  deep  violet-blue  falls, 
white-edged,  three  feet)  and  Isaline 
(standards  light  lavender-mauve, fallsdeep 
mauve).  Other  favorite  varieties  are  Iris 
King  (clear  yellow  standards,  falls  deep 
maroon  with  yellow  border),  Placata 
variegata,  Madame  Chereau  (standards 
and  falls  white,  blue-frilled),  especially 
lovely  for  cutting;  Madame  Thebault, 
Simplicity,  Bridesmaid,  Parisiana,  Arnols 
(standards  light  yellow,  falls  dark  purple) 
are  other  favorites. 

Among  the  newer  varieties  introduced 
into  the  garden  are  Loreley,  (standards 
yellow,  falls  ultramarine-blue,  cream  bor- 
der), very  free-blooming  and  good  for 
massing;  Rosemary  (deep  rose);  Steep- 
way  (rose-red);  Mary  Garden  (standards 
light  smoke,  falls  white,  light  purple 
dots,  very  delicate);  Montezuma  (smoky- 
yellow);  Dalmarius  and  Bridesmaid  (both 


The  tea  pergola,  wistaria  crozvned  and  shaded,  and  delight- 
fully hacked  with  a  stone  wall  and  masses  of  shrubbery 


light  lavender),  and  Monseignor,  a 
gorgeous  purple  variety,  with  standards 
and  falls  two  shades  of  royal  purple. 
Japanese  irises  are,  naturally,  planted 
liberally,  and  include  all  of  the  finest 
varieties.  Broad  sweeps  of  this  magnifi- 
cent flower  catch  the  eye  in  every  direc- 
tion, adding  dignity  and  stateliness  to  the 
whole  planting.  Half  a  dozen  excellent 
named  members  of  this  royal  family  are 
Azure  (bluish-mauve,  yellow  eye  set  in 
deeper  blue),  Gold   Band   (white,  gold 
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band  down  center  of  petals),  Shadow 
(vivid  reddish-purple),  Lavender  Queen 
(a  peculiarly  lovely  shade  of  lavender), 
Hokahu-no-neum  (double  white,  plum- 
color  markings,  very  fine),  Mount  Hood 
(large,  double,  lovely  azure-blue,  darker 
shadings,  gold  center),  Pyramid  (a  beauti- 
ful double  purple  flower  with  white 
veinings).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  yet 
to  see  a  Japanese  iris  that  is  not  beautiful, 
and  one  can  hardly  go  astray  if  selecting 
with  one's  eyes  shut. 

I  was  much  interested  to  learn  that  the 
experiment  of  raising  irises  from  seed  is 
carried  on  at  Iristhorpe,  and  with  success. 
The  seeds  germinate  easily  and  the  pro- 
portion is  good  in  regard  to  those  seedlings 
that  prove  worth  while,  and  interesting 
and  w7orthy  sports  are  often  obtained.  I 
have  often  noticed  little  self-sown  seed- 
lings of  the  Germanica  in  my  own  garden, 
and  one  of  these  once  developed  unnoticed 
and  displayed  a  sport  of  which  the  stand- 
ards and  falls  were  half  purple  and  half 
white — the  division  down  the  exact 
center  of  the  long  wTay  of  the  petals.  We 
valued  and  marked  it,  and  w7ere  much 
disappointed  when,  one  year,  it  failed  to 
make  good,  disappearing  forever  from  the 
garden. 

It  is  with  the  Orientals  and  the  Japa- 
nese that  these  experiments  with  iris- 
seeding  have  been  made  at  Iristhorpe; 
seeding  of  the  Germanica  has  not  yet 
been  tried. 

A  pretty  thread  of  romance  interw7eaves 
with  Mrs.  Gage's  love  for  the  royal  iris, 
and  helps  to  explain  not  only  its  super- 
luxuriant  and  almost  exclusive  use  in  the 
flower-planting  of  Iristhorpe, 
but   also   its    appearance — in 
design  and  emblem — in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  her  house 
and  on  her  household  and  per- 
sonal possessions. 

When  a  very  little  child,  she 
held  the  firm  belief  that  the 
Queen  of  the  Fairies  lived  in 
an  iris,  and  this  charming  fancy 
undoubtedly  did  much  to  foster 
her  ever-increasing  love  for  the 
flower,  culminating  in  the 
planting  that  has  made  Iris- 
thorpe so  distinctive,  individ- 
ual, and  beautiful  and  in  her 
employment  of  the  ins  design 
as  a  personal  self-expression. 
You'll  find  it  on  her  silver, 
and  her  fine  linen,  cunningly 
included  in  the  carving  on  a 
favorite  piece  of  furniture  or 
mantel,  on  her  stationery. 
She  had  idealized  the  glorious  flowTer,  and 
almost  made  it  a  part  of  herself — certainly 
of  that  part  of  her  nature  that  has  to  do 
with  affairs  horticultural  or  esthetic. 

This  it  is  that  makes  Iristhorpe 
so  enchanting;  wherever  one  wanders, 
through  winding  paths,  meadows,  shaded 
corners,  in  specialized  gardens  or  informal 
planting  this  flower,  in  its  numberless 
varieties  and  species,  has  been  employed 
to  make  that  particular  spot  into  a  per- 
fect dream  ot  beauty. 
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imported  fabrics  of  modern  design, 
angles,  zigzags,  Tn  prints  or  subtle  weavlnqs 


FROM  the  most  famous  fabric  houses  of 
Europe  come  the  stunning  prints  and 
interestingly  woven  decorative  materials 
presented  here  by  F.  Schumacher  &  Co. 

Apparent  in  all  these  fabrics  is  the  mod- 
ernistic tendency  towards  geometric  designs 
—triangles,  rectangles,  circles,  zigzags! 

Some  are  hand -printed — in  line  and 
color  that  fascinate  by  their  boldness,  their 
simplicity.  Others  bear  the  inimitable 
quality  of  Rodier's  creations — materials  so 
clever  in  design,  so  subtle  in  weave,  that 
each  side  is  a  pattern  in  itself. 

Schumacher  offers  a  wide  selection  of 
modern  designs  and  weaves  —  as  well  as 
authentic  reproductions  and  adaptations 
from  the  past — in  fabrics  for  every  deco- 
rative use. 

These  may  be  seen  by  arrangement  with 
your  decorator,  upholsterer,  or  the  deco- 
rating service  of  your  department  store. 
Samples  selected  to  fit  your  requirements 
will  be  promptly  obtained  by  them. 

A  New  Booklet — "Fabrics,  the  Key  to 
Successful  Decoration" 

This  interesting  booklet  has  just  been 
completed.    Written  by  an  expert  and 


beautifully  illustrated,  it  gives  briefly  the 
history  of  fabrics  and  discusses— from  the 
decorative  point  of  view— their  utmost  im- 
portance in  successful  decoration. 

This  book  will  be  sent  to  you  without 
charge.  Write  to  F.  Schumacher  &  Co., 
Dept.  C -3,  60  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
to  the  trade  only,  of  Decorative  Drapery 
and  Upholstery  Fabrics.  Offices  also  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Grand 
Rapids,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

(LEFT)  Firmly  woven  upholstery  fabric  in 
brown  (or  dark  blue,  green,  salnurn)  on 
ecru ;  brown  and  salmon,  grey  and  white. 

(BELOW)  An  interesting  fabric  for  draperies 
or  upholstering — in  salmon,  golden  brown, 
dark  brown,  green,  beige,  yellow  or  grey. 


Undulating  stripes  and  circles  of  varying 
sizes  printed  on  a  faintly  lined  ground  of 
tan — in  several  color  combinations. 


Spirited  bands  and  blending  rectangular 
forms  tvoven  in  brown  on  ecru.  Other  colors 
are  salmon,  gold,  red,  green,  light  brown. 


A  hand  print  with  serpentine  motif  comes 
in  various  color  combinations  and  is  suit- 
able for  draperies, slip  covers  and  cushions. 
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Gardening  by  the  Sea 


by   HENRY   B.  RAYMORE 


O: 


r  ALL  the  difficult  places  in  which 
fe  try  to  establish  gardens  the 
seashore  is  perhaps  the  most 
trying.  Shore  planting  is  difficult,  of  course, 
because  of  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
encountered.  Intense  winds  twist  other- 
wise shapely  plants  into  grotesque  forms, 
salt  spray  and  fog  sear  the  foliage  of  ten- 
der evergreens,  and  the  porous  or  rocky 
soil  allows  the  life-giving  rain  to  drain 
away  too  quickly.  And  yet  in  nature  we 
find  dense  thickets  coming  almost  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  shy  wild  flowers  of 
great  beauty  abound.  Even  the  most  open, 
wind-swept  stretches,  subject  to  drifting 
sand,  salt  spray,  and  heavy  fog,  are  still 
verdure  covered.  Gnarled  and  twisted  it 
may  be,  ofttimes  with  the  uppermost 
twigs  killed  back  by  the  salt  which  the 
wind  carries  far  inland,  but  it  still  is  vege- 
tation and  as  such  is  better  than  nothing. 
The  number  of  species  present  is  small 
and  each  appears  in  large  masses  of  in- 
dividuals growing  close  together.  From 
which  we  deduce  three  principles:  use  only 
such  plants  as  are  found  native  in  the 
locality  or  in  a  similar  locality;  use  them 
in  large  quantities;  plant  closely. 

Our  next  observation  will  be  that  in 
these  thickets  of  native  plants  is  a  litter 
of  leaves,  seaweed,  beach  grass,  and  odds 
and  ends  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the 
tide  which  the  wind  has  swept  up.  This 
protects  the  roots  from  dry- 
ing out,  and  as  it  decays 
forms  plant  food  of  the  rich- 
est sort.  Our  fourth  principle 
will  then  be  to  keep  our 
plantings  heavily  mulched 
with  leaves,  salt  hay,  straw, 
or  other  litter,  and  to  renew 
this  as  often  as  necessary  to 
maintain  it  at  the  desired 
thickness  of  a  foot  or  so. 

The  wild  thicket  is  built 
up    in    a  unique  manner. 
Nearest    the    sea,  on  the 
windward    side,    it  begins 
with  low  grass  and  trailing 
plants  which  give  place  very 
gradually  to  shrubs,  small 
trees,  and  finally  to  larger 
trees  which  can  rear  their 
heads  behind  only  the  pro- 
tection of  the  smaller  plants. 
The  angle  at  which  such  a 
planting  slopes  up  is  usually 
about  twenty  degrees  and  is 
kept  so  by  the  action  of  the  salt-laden 
wind.  On  the  lee  side,  however,  are  many 
more  tender,  flowering  things,  which  could 
not  stand  the  severe  windward  exposure. 
Our  shore  garden  then  should  be  enclosed 
by  a  wide,  close  thicket,  or  where  lack  of 
space  prevents  this,  by  a  fence  or  wall, 
not  tight,  but  so  that  the  wind  can  come 
through   somewhat,   thus   avoiding  the 
sharp  descending  current  of  air  which 


would  occur  inside  a  solid  wall.  Within 
such  an  enclosure  we  can  plant  much 
more  freely  the  more  familiar  garden 
flowers;  we  can  perhaps  import  some  good 
top  soil,  and  then  our  garden  will  be  even 
more  akin  to  its  inland  neighbors. 

But  is  it  not  more  interesting  to  use  the 
lesser  known  native  plants  which  cannot 
be  grown  in  conditions  widely  different 
from  their  natural  habitats?  Will  we  not 
achieve  greater  harmony  by  planting  in 
the  vernacular  than  by  superimposing  a 
garden  of  artificial  character  on  the  nat- 
ural scene?  Privet,  plane  trees,  willows, 
poplars,  blue  spruce,  and  hydrangeas  we 
may  occasionally  use,  but  we  will  want 
much  more  of  the  pitch  pine,  red  cedar, 
bayberry,  beach  plum,  holly,  and  post 
and  blackjack  oak. 

No  matter  how  wisely  material  is 
selected  it  will  fail  to  survive  if  planted 
carelessly  or  neglected  afterward.  Plant 
thickly — just  as  close  as  holes  can  be  dug 
—so  that  roots  and  branches  will  inter- 
twine and  give  mutual  protection.  If  the 
soil  be  very  sandy  put  some  manure,  leaf 
mold,  or  even  dead  fish  in  the  holes. 
Mulch  the  whole  planting  a  foot  deep 
with  seaweed,  salt  hay,  or  some  other 
litter,  and  as  this  rots  renew  the  supply. 
Sticks,  boards,  or  a  few  stones  will  hold 
this  in  place  during  the  winter.  Watering 
is  necessary  almost  constantly.  The  sandy 


Portulacas  blooming  luxuriantly  right  at  the 
salt  water's  edge  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 

soil  provides  so  much  drainage  that  the 
rain  water  seeps  away  before  the  plants 
can  use  it,  and  the  almost  continual  winds 
tend  to  dry  the  foliage.  Systems  of  arti- 
ficial irrigation  are  particularly  valuable 
in  such  a  situation. 

If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  wild 
growth  already  on  the  property  we  are 
particularly  lucky.  But  move  carefully 
and  with  restraint!  Don't  "clean  up"  the 


woods.  Leave  the  undergrowt.i  of  shrubs 
and  brambles  which  hold  the  leaf  mulch 
and  keep  out  the  drying  wind.  If  a  view 
through  is  desirable  from  the  esthetic 
point  of  view,  clear  a  vista,  but  edge 
down  its  sides  with  shrubs,  ^one  trees 
will  not  thrive  in  so  exposed  h  ituation, 
therefore  let  small  groves  remain  intact, 
for  clumps  of  trees  are  more  effective  in 
the  landscape  than  single  specimens. 
They  will  do  better,  too;  in  fact  in  all  such 
work  do  not  strive  to  produce  individual 
perfect  specimens  but  rather  broad  mass 
effects,  for  only  such  will  nature  permit. 

Most  of  the  plants  that  can  be  used 
successfully  at  the  seashore  can  be  bought 
at  nurseries,  but  the  brief  catalog 
descriptions  do  not  emphasize  the  quali- 
ties which  in  this  case  we  must  insist 
upon;  hence  the  following  list  which  is 
by  no  means  exhaustive,  but  includes 
some  of  the  most  worthy  and  compara- 
tively little  known  species  suitable  for 
the  purpose  in  view. 

The  Pines:  These  are  all  of  the  "two 
needle"  group.  They  have  few  fibrous 
roots  and  are  therefore  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  move,  but  root  pruned,  nursery 
grown  stock,  handled  with  ball  and  bur- 
lap, is  very  satisfactory. 

Pinus  rigida — pitch  pine.  A  very  rugged 
tree  of  picturesque  habit,  found  along 
the  coast  from  Maine  to  New  Jersey, 
and  westward  to  the  Lakes. 
The  needles  are  stiff,  light 
green  in  color  and  the  cones 
are  persistent  from  year  to 
year.  Small  plants  one  to 
four  feet  high  may  be  col- 
lected from  abandoned  fields 
it  a  good-sized  sod  is  taken 
with  them.  This  tree  will 
reach  an  ultimate  height  of 
about  sixty  feet,  but  near 
the  shore  twenty-five  feet 
is  its  usual  maximum.  Pinus 
virginiana  —  scrub  pine. 
Similar  to  pitch  pine  but 
slightly  grayer  in  color,mak- 
ing  a  pleasing  combination 
with  pitch  pine  and  Aus- 
trian pine.  It  is  found  from 
New  Jersey  southward, 
along  the  coast. 
Pinus    nigra  —  Austrian 
pine.  A  native  of  Europe 
but   does   well    along  the 
coast  of  northeastern  Amer- 
ica. It  is  symmetrical,  with  stiff,  dark 
green  needles.  As  it  ages  it  tends  to 
lose  its  lower  branches,  being  at  its 
best  when  about  twenty  years  old. 
Pinus  taeda — loblolly  pine.  Native  to 
the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  It  is 
rugged,  more  symmetrical  than  either 
of  the  preceding,  of  a  darker  green 
color  and  with  longer  needles. 
Pinus  thunbergi — Japanese  black  pine. 
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New  York  Galleries,  Inc.,  Decorators 


QUITE  often  an  object  of  singular  charm 
,  will  suggest  a  decorative  scheme  so 
unconventional  in  character  that  it 
becomes  an  intimate  expression  of  one's 
personality.      ^      ^  ^» 

Q[  Such  an  instance  is  the  interior  before 
you  . . .  alluringly  developed  around  a  rare 
XVII  Century  Spanish  bed,  intagliated  in 
subdued  gold  and  color.  ^  This  lovely 
piece,  silhouetted  against  an  old  Italian 
damask,  contrasts  happily  with  the  carved 


Venetian  chair,  the  walnut  cassone 
serving  as  a  commode,  and  other  pieces 
of  earlier  origin.      ^  ^  ^ 

G[  Should  this  suggestion  by  chance  intrigue 
you,  a  visit  to  these  Galleries  will  reveal 
many  fascinating  objects  worthy  of  a  well- 
considered  decorative  scheme — whether 
you  wish  to  invest  your  surroundings  with 
the  historic  interest  of  the  early  renaissance, 
the  gayety  of  XVIII  Century  France,  or 
the  classic  feeling  of  Georgian  decoration. 
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This  is  a  highly  picturesque  tree  from 
the  coastal  regions  of  Japan,  somewhat 
similar  to  Austrian  pine  in  color,  but 
is  more  irregular  in  habit,  longer  lived, 
and  has  conspicuous  white  buds  in 
winter.  It  is  not  hardy  north  of  Boston. 
Pinus  sylvestris — Scotch  pine.  Interest- 
ing on  account  of  its  grayish,  twisted 
foliage.  The  bark  is  brilliant  orange  in 
color.  It  is  irregular,  rather  spreading 
in  habit.  Unfortunately  does  not  seem 
to  reach  a  very  old  age  here,  although 
extremely  hardy. 

Pinus  banksiana — jack  pine.  Although 
indigenous  to  the  Great  Lakes  region 
this  tree  has  been  found  adaptable  to 
coastal  conditions.  It  is  extremely 
irregular  and  picturesque,  with  short, 
light  green  needles  and  persistent  cones. 

The  Spruces: 

More  easily  moved  than  the  pines,  but, 
on  account  of  their  pointed,  emphatic 
form  and  often  conspicuous  color  are 
not  so  well  adapted  to  mass  planting. 
Picea  canadensis  —white  spruce.  This 
compact,  slow-growing  grayish  green 
tree  is  adaptable  for  group  or  hedge 
planting.  It  should  not  be  used  on  Long 
Island  or  southward  as  the  summers 
are  too  hot  and  it  suffers  from  the 
attacks  of  red  spider.  Native  to  New 
England  and  the  St.  Lawrence  valley 
where  it  reaches  majestic  proportions. 
Picea  pungens — Colorado  spruce.  In- 
digenous to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  but  on  account  of  its  extreme 
hardiness  is  adaptable  to  seashore 
conditions.  The  type  is  bright  green  in 
color  and  there   is   a  variety  glauca 


which  is  gray  green.  The  variety 
kosteriana  is  bright  steely  blue,  a  color 
which  is  particularly  difficult  to  har- 
monize in  our  Eastern  landscape.  I  se 
only  where  a  strong  accent  is  desired. 

The  Oaks: 

A  numerous  tree  family  abundant  in 
our  forests  but  too  little  used  in  land- 
scape plantings.  The  impression  is  that 
they  are  slow  growing,  which  is  true 
only  to  a  Timited  extent,  and  that  they 
are  difficult  to  move,  which  objection 
has  been  overcome  by  modern  nursery 
methods.  Handled  with  a  ball  of  earth, 
transplanted  stock  should  give  entire 
satisfaction. 

Quercus  marilandica — black  jack  oak. 
A  comparatively  little  known  species 
of  great  merit.  The  foliage  is  thick  and 
glossy  and  persists  well  into  the  winter. 
Occurs  from  Long  Island  southward 
along  the  coast. 

Quercus  stellata — post  oak.  Similar  to 
the  white  oak  of  the  uplands  but  never 
reaches  the  latter's  magnificent  pro- 
portions. Occurs  from  Massachusetts 
southward  in  the  most  exposed  and 
wind-blown  situations. 
Quercus  falcata—  Southern  red  oak. 
Pound  sparingly  along  the  coast  from 
Long  Island  southward.  The  foliage 
is  dark,  dull  green,  above,  and  grayish 
beneath.  It  is  little  known  but  worthy 
of  more  frequent  use. 

The  Cedars: 
Juniperus  virginiana — red  cedar.  Com- 
mon  enough   to   be   familiar   to  all. 
The  sharp,  reddish  green  spires  form 


pleasing  accent  points.  It  needs  a  bit 
of  protection  from  the  wind  but, 
strangely  enough,  will  withstand  both 
dry  and  swampy  conditions.  Small 
plants,  dug  with  a  ball  of  earth.,  may 
be  easily  collected  from  abandoned 
fields. 

Chamaecyparis  thyoides — white  cedar. 
Occurs  in  coastal  swamps  from  Maine 
to  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  Similar 
to  red  cedar  but  prefers  more  moist 
conditions.  Little  used  but  is  very 
interesting  and  valuable. 

Deciduous  Trees: 

Acer  rubrum — red  maple.  In  moist  situ- 
ations near  the  coast  this  tree  thrives 
abundantly,  reaching  a  height  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet.  The  gray  bark  of  the 
young  branches  contrasts  with  the  red 
twigs  and  flowers  which  appear  very 
early  in  the  spring. 

Populus  alba — white  poplar.  The  "sil- 
verleaf"  so  common  on  Cape  Cod. 
Short  lived  and  weak  wooded  though 
it  be,  it  will  attain  height  where  nothing 
else  will.  It  has  the  bad  habit  of 
suckering  from  the  roots  so  that  left 
untended  it  becomes  a  weed.  The  foliage 
is  green  above  and  white  beneath  and 
when  turned  by  the  wind  is  unusually 
interesting.  There  is  a  superstition  to 
the  effect  that  this  turning  of  the  foliage 
presages  rain. 

Platanus  orientalis — European  plane 
tree.  For  a  specimen  shade  or  street 
tree  near  the  coast  this  is  perhaps  the 
best.  It  sometimes  winter-kills  at  and 
north  of  New  York  although  specimens 
exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  The 
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A  Tambour  Desk  in  mahogany  ivith  serpentine  base 

and  Mclntyre  eagle  in  the  pediment,  typical  of  the 
many  exquisite  pieces  to  be  seen  m  our  showrooms. 


reasures  of  tomorrow 


It  has  been  left  to  Danersk  to  pre- 
serve and  carry  forward  the  fine  old 
traditions  of  the  great  periods  of  furniture 
design.  Every  piece  that  bears  our  mark 
has  the  subtlety  and  charm  that  are  so  elo- 
quent in  the  handiwork  of  the  great  cabi- 
net makers  of  long  ago. 

Just  as  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite  and 
Duncan  Phyfe  borrowed  from  the  mas- 
ters who  had  gone  before,  so  does  Danersk 
strive  for  this  generation  to  preserve  and 
add  to  the  richest  heritage  of  the  past. 

The  Danersk  furniture  that  you  place  in 
your  home  today  will  take  on  added 
beautv  with  the  years.  With  your  family 


silver  and  most-prized  heirlooms  it  will 
adorn  the  homes  of  your  children  and 
your  children's  children. 

Start  now  to  collect  Danersk  furniture. 
Like  old  friends,  Danersk  chairs  and 
desks  and  tables  endear  themselves  more 
to  you  with  each  passing  year.  And  as 
your  collection  grows,  it  will  become  a 
peaceful  and  friendly  environment  that 
will  make  home  a  richer  word. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  the  Danersk  rooms 
and  to  inspect  our  work  at  your  leisure. 
We  are  glad  to  show  you  what  we 
have  done  whether  you  wish  to  purchase 
or  not. 


f>DANERS 


Erskine-Danforth  Corporation,  Wholesale  and  Retail 
383  Madison  Ave.,  at  46th  St.,  (1  st  floor),  N.  Y.  315  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
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Brass  Hardware 
m  Correct  Designs 

for  CLASSICAL  AMERICAN  DOORWAYS 


zJtfany  Sargent  pieces  are  similar  to 
the  antique  hardware  on  doorways 
exhibited  in  the  -^Metropolitan 


In  the  early  years  of  the  Republic, 
some  master  carpenter  built  this  door- 
way in  Ridgeville,  Maryland,  working 
out  the  classical  tradition  in  wood.  The 
sensitiveness  of  its  detail,  its  dainty 
knocker  and  small  round  knob  have  won 
comment  in  the  Metropolitan. 

The  patient,  careful  spirit  of  crafts- 
manship, which  guided  the  builders  of 
the  doorways  exhibited  at  The  Metro- 
politan Museum,  guides  the  makers  of 
Sargent  Hardware  in  present-day  New 
England.  It  has  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  modern  home  builders  solid  brass  and 
solid  bronze  hardware  in  authentic 
Colonial  designs — interior  hardware,  as 
well  as  heavy  knockers  and  robust  en- 
trance handles.  Every  piece  of  it,  lock 
set  or  hinge,  is  hardware  well  made. 
Quiet  and  smooth  of  operation.  Pre- 
pared to  serve  faithfully  for  generations. 

A  post-card  will  bring  the  book  of 
designs,  "Hardware  for  Utility  and  Orna- 
mentation." Select  Sargent  pieces  with 
your  architect.  Sargent  &  Company,  35 
Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


detail  of  brass  hardware  on  this 
doorway  exhibited  by  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  is  of  interest  to  all  who  build 
in  the  American  traditioh.  The  decora- 
tive knocker  carries  out  the  effect  of  the 
design.  The  simple  brass  knob  shows 
the  influence  of  classical  restraint. 


This  brass  knob  is  true  to  the  Early 
American  style.  It  connects  with  the 
Sargent  Cylinder  Lock.  This  one  is 
proper  here,  or  a  variety  of  handles  with 
thumb  latches,  all  to  be  had  in  Sargent 
Hardware.  Ask  for  knob  No.  1845  (or 
one  of  our  plain  patterns)  and  cylinder. 
The  "Newfane"  knocker,  No.  9  in  the 
book  of  Sargent  designs,  has  the  decora- 
tivetouch  correctforyour  Colonial  door. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS    AND  HARDWARE 


leaves  are  large  and  light 
green,  and  the  dark  brown 
outer  bark  scales  off  exposing 
the  attractive  light  gray  inner 
layer. 

Prunus  serotina  —  black 
cherry.  This  and  its  smaller 
relative  Prunus  virginiana, 
the  common  chokecherry, 
are  looked  upon  with  dis- 
favor on  account  of  the  fond- 
ness of  the  tent  caterpillar 
for  their  foliage.  If  the  egg 
masses  are  picked  off  in  win- 
ter and  the  nests  burned  out 
in  the  spring  these  trees  are 
a  welcome  addition  to  our 
planting.  The  foliage  is  glossy 
and  the  white  sprays  of 
flowers,  followed  by  black 
fruits,  very  attractive. 
Salix  pentandra — laurel  wil- 
low. Good  in  damp  situations. 
The  glossy  foliage  is  attrac- 
tive and  the  tree  is  cleaner- 
growing  than  most  other  wil- 
lows. 

Salix  vitallina — golden  wil- 
low. The  yellow  twigs  of  this 
species  make  it  particularly 
attractive  in  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring.  Prefers  a 
damp  situation. 
Shrubs: 

Myrica  carolinensis — north- 
ern bayberry.  Forms  rounded 
masses  of  dark  green  glossy 
foliage.  The  gray  berries, 
set  close  to  the  twigs,  persist 
well  into  the  winter.  Prefers 
dry  soil  and  full  sunlight. 
Hard  to  move,  but  nursery- 
grown  plants  handled  with 
a  ball  of  earth  are  satisfactory. 
Rosa  lucida — Virginian  rose. 
This  with  its  closely  related 
species  R.  blanda,  meadow 
rose,  and  R.  humilis,  pasture 
rose,  form  the  wild  rose 
group  adaptable  to  seaside 
work.  Rosa  rugosa  and  R. 
multiflora,  cathayensis,  al- 
though originally  imported, 
have  escaped  cultivation 
widely  and  thrive  beside  our 
native  species.  The  single 
pink  flowers  of  these  roses 
borne  in  July  are  followed  by 
haws  which  persist  through 
the  fall.  These  plants  grow- 
to  a  height  of  one  to  five  feet 
and  are  particularly  useful 
for  holding  sandy  banks  in 
place. 

Baccharis  halimifohum  — 
groundsel  bush.  A  willowhke 
shrub  growing  in  salt  marshes 
and  on  sand  dunes.  It  reaches 
a  height  of  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  and  bears  inconspicuous 
flowers  followed  by  abundant 
fruit  whose  fluffy  masses  lend 
the  appearance  of  flowers. 
Rhus  copallina  —  shining 
sumac.  This  and  Rhus  glabra, 
smooth  sumac,  whose  brilliant 
autumn  foliage  and  red  fruit 
spikes  lend  enchantment  to 
our  roadsides,  are  valuable 
also  near  the  sea.  They  will 


make  great  thickets  of  close- 
set  stalks. 

Juniperus  communis — com- 
mon juniper.  One  of  a  num- 
ber of  dwarf  junipers,  all  of 
which  are  valuable  for  shore 
work.  They  vary  in  height 
from  six  inches  to  four  or  five 
feet,  and  in  color  from  bright 
green  to  gray  blue.  Useful  for 
edging,  foundation  planting, 
covering  banks,  and  the  like 
J.  sabina  tameriscifolia,  tania- 
rix  savin.  J.  chinensis  pfit- 
zeriana,  Pfitzer  juniper,  J.  ja- 
ponica,  Japanese  juniper,  J. 
horizontalis  douglasi,  Wau- 
kegan  juniper,  and  J.  con- 
ferta,  shore  juniper,  are 
among  the  best  of  these. 
Pinus  montana  mughus — 
mugho  pine.  This  little  tufted 
pine  goes  well  with  the  juni- 
pers and  is  equally  hardv. 
Attains  a  height  of  from  three 
to  eight  feet. 

Cytisis  scoparius  —  Scotch 
broom.  Reedlike  plants  with 
inconspicuous  foliage  bearing 
an  abundance  of  brilliant  vel- 
low  flowers  in  spring.  Thrives 
on  dry  sandy  banks  and  once 
established,  it  cares  for  itself. 
Prunus  maritima  —  beach 
plum.  The  dazzling  white 
flowers  in  early  spring  which 
characterize  this  plant  are 
followed  by  edible  purple 
plums  in  August,  which  make 
delicious  jams  and  jellies. 
The  plant  is  picturesque  in 
form  and  reaches  a  height  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet. 
Ilex  opaca  —  American  holly. 
No  seaside  planting  would  be 
complete  without  this  and 
its  smaller  cousins  Ilex  glabra, 
inkberry,  and  Ilex  crenata, 
Japanese  holly.  They  have 
dark  green,  glossy  evergreen 
leaves  with  red  or  black  berries. 
Do  best  planted  among  coni- 
fers, as  they  need  some  pro- 
tection from  the  winter  sun, 
which  may  otherwise  blister 
the  foliage. 

Among  the  herbaceous  plants 
available  there  are  so  many  to 
choose  from  that  one  can  ac- 
cord them  but  brief  mention 
here.  Of  the  natives,  beach  peas, 
sea  lavender,  bouncing  bet, 
shrubby  St.  Johnswort,  beach 
goldenrod,  asters,  mallows,  hud- 
sonia,  bearberry,  and  joe-pye 
weed  are  but  a  few.  Phlox,  holly- 
hocks, hardy  asters,  coreopsis, 
veronicas,  hardy  pinks,  helenium, 
hehanthus,  hibiscus,  goldenglow, 
and  the  larger  sedums  are  among 
our  usual  garden  favorites  which 
can  find  a  place  in  the  shore 
garden.  For  annuals  we  may 
choose  such  things  as  sweet 
alyssum,  bachelor's  buttons, 
poppies,  portulaca,  nicotiana, 
verbena,  and  particularly  dah- 
lias, which  seem  to  reach  their 
greatest  beauty  close  by  the  sea. 
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This  interesting  booklet  de- 
scribing the  activities  of 
Tiffany  Stvdios  will  be 
sent  on  request. 


THIS  spacious  Jacobean  Great  Hall  well  illustrates  the 
scope  of  Tiffany  Stvdios'  decorating  service,  which  com' 
prises  every  detail  of  decoration,  including  furniture  — 
antiques  and  reproductions— Oriental  rugs,  draperies,  wall  finishes, 
lighting  fixtures,  and  bronze  art  objects.  Q  g£  We  are  prepared  to 
execute  decorating  contracts  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Your  inquiry  is  welcomed,  whether  for  an  occa' 
sional  piece,  furnishings  for  a  single  room  or  a  complete  plan  of 
decoration. 

hffanycDstvdios 


MADISON  AVENUE  AT  47^  STREET  -  NEW  YORK 
INTERIOR   D  FCOHATI  ON  -  LIGHTING    FIXTURES  -  ORNAMENTAL   BRONZE    AND  IRON 


SHOP 
WINDOWS 

*  *  *  or  -- 

MAYFAIR 


This  is  your  department,  please  feel  free  to  use  it  early  and  often.  The  more 
things  you  buy  through  Shop  Windows  of  May-fair,  the  more  things  zee  can 
show  here.  Each  article  has  been  chosen  because  of  value,  smartness,  or 
usefulness.  Our  Board  of  Censors  is  active,  and  everything  on  these  pages 

Let  March  winds  howl — just  forget  your  shopping 
cares  and  put  Shirley  Paine  to  work  finding  new 
things  for  your  pleasure.  Our  Service  is  having 
only  its  sixth  birthday,  but  oh,  what  a  lusty  in- 
fant! My  desk  in  December  looked  like  a  Lake 
Placid  snowdrift — and  it  has  never  melted  since! 
Readers  from  Maine  to  Miami,  from  Seattle  to 


had  to  receive  a  unanimous  vote  before  being  shown  to  you.  Make  checks 
payable  to  Shirley  Paine,  care  Double  day,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc^  244. 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Wri:e  her,  enclosing  check  for  the  article  you 
wish,  and  she  does  the  rest.  This  service  is  entirely  without  charge. 

Sonora,  are  sending  their  buying  troubles  here  for 
me  to  iron  out.  .  .  .  But  while  you  are  using 
our  Shopping  Services  please  don't  forget  the 
lovely  things  shown  by  the  advertisers  around 
the  pages,  for  it  is  through  their  courtesy  that  we 
are  "let  in  on"  the  newest  things.  Let's  use  them 
too — checks  to  Shirley  Paine,  as  usual. 


At  last  we  find  a  decorative 
electric  light  switch.  It  fits  over 
any  ordinary  wall  switch, 
whether  of  the  push  button  or 
other  variety.  The  switch  oper- 
ates by  moving  the  flower 
basket  design  up  or  down.  It 
works  smoothly,  can  be 
snapped  on  or  off"  by  the  elbow 
when  the  arms  are  full  of 
things,  and  the  only  tool  needed 
to  install  is  a  small  screwdriver 
— no  wiring  of  any  kind  to  do: 
no  chance  for  shocks.  The  price 
postpaid,  is  only  $2.50  in  a 
choice  of  three  practical  metal 
finishes — light  bronze,  dark 
bronze,  and  butler's  silver;  also 
in  three  nice  color  combinations 
— ivory  plate  and  tan  basket: 
ivory  plate  and  lavender  bas- 
ket; French  gray  plate  and 
slightly  darker  basket.  All 
plate  colors  Duco,  baskets  in 
oils.  Checks  to  Shirley  Paine. 
For  quantity  prices  on  several 
installations,   just  write  me 

This  enchanting  lamp  is  styled 
the  "Cozy  Hour."  A  sand  glass 
is  balanced  in  a  simple  wrought- 
iron  frame.  It  can  be  reversed 
with  a  single  twist  and  is 
timed  to  the  hour.  The  shade  is 
parchment,  pleasingly  deco- 
rated by  hand.  Height  over-all 
16",  shade  size,  10".  This  hint- 
giver  to  cavaliers  is  only  £10, 
complete;  postage  extra 


Another  superior  item  for  you.  The  firm  making  this  excellent  Duncan 
Phyfe  drum  top  library  table  of  mahogany  has  but  two  creeds:  the  finest 
of  materials  and'  workmanship,  and  that  when  they  reproduce  a  piece, 
such  faithful  copies  must  be  made  only  from  the  best  examples  of  the 
craftsman's  art,  not  merely  taken  from  any  old  piece.  Four  reeded  legs 
curv  e  up  gracefully  from  brass  dog  paws  to  a  single  pedestal.  Two  drawers 
are  fitted  into  the  skirt  of  the  top,  and  the  whole  design  is  paneled  to 
represent  drawer  fronts.  Ideal  for  a  center  table,  it  is  also  of  such  fine 
proportion  that  it  finishes  off  any  comer.  Only  the  best  woods  are  used, 
the  grain  is  rich  and  fine,  the  price  £130;  prepaid  in  L  .  S.  A. 


trouble!"  But  no  trouble  to 
this  gypsy  pot  cigarette  holder 
— of  almost  two  pack  capacity 
— and  ashtray  shown  here. 
Frame,  pot-hook,  and  feet 
hand-forged  in  the  North 
Carolina  mountains:  the  pot 
is  cast  iron  and  the  lid  hangs 
up  out  of  the  way  when  desired. 
There  is  a  separate  ashtray 
which  is  removable  for  cleaning. 
Price  $5.75  complete!  Postage 
extra 

"The  Spirit  of  the  Times" 
would  be  a  good  title  for  this 
fine  lamp,  which  strikes  a 
totally  new  and  wholly  wel- 
come note  in  the  library  or 
living  room.  Globes  have  for 
centuries  been  appreciated  for 
their  decorative  as  well  as 
artistic  value.  This  one  revolves 
on  a  fine  bronze  plated  base, 
and  the  unit  is  5o|"  high  over- 
all. The  parchment  shade  is 
painted  by  a  well-known  artist 
and  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  usual  "parchment"  atroci- 
ties, daubed  with  a  little  sickly 
color.  Although  not  intended  to 
be  after  Lindbergh,  the  mono- 
plane is  pertinent.  A  large 
round  crystal  ball  is  used  on 
the  finial.  Globe  and  base 
alone,  S40;  shade,  $20.  Com- 
plete £60:  delivered  free  100 
miles  New  York 
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14th  Century  Seigneur  Chair 

jothic  Carved  Oak  in  original  condition 
From  Chateau  Pierre- Fort, 
near  St.  Flour,  France 

New  England's  most  distinc- 
rive  collection  of  period  antique 
furniture,  fabrics  and  objects 
:if  art  from  Spain,  France,  Italy 
and  England  is  displayed  at 
Courtright  House. 

All  of  the  objects  in  the  col- 
lection are  unique,  having  been 
secured  in  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ners of  the  continent  by  our 
personal  representative. 

Courtright  House  also  spe- 
cializes in  interior  decoration. 

COURTRIGHT  HOUSE 

Nine  Charles  Street         Boston,  Mass. 


New  Book  on 
Period  Furniture 
Styles 


for  Home  Lovers 


A  BRIEF,  concise,  comprehensive,  authen- 
tic  history  of  period  styles  in  furniture 
with  chronological  table  of  styles  in  England, 
France  and  America  and  glossary.  More 
than  150  pages,  and  250  halftone  illustra- 
tions of  beautiful  Century  furniture  and  mar- 
ginal sketches  of  decorative  motifs.  An 
educating  book  that  will  be  appreciated  by 
all  who  take  pride  in  their  homes  and  admire 
furniture.  "Furniture  has  received  the 
highest  acclaim  of  dealers,  decorators,  edu- 
cators and  architects.  Thousands  already 
distributed.  Handsomely  bound  and  printed. 
Sent  to  your  address, 

$"fl  00  postpaid.    Less  than 
I  —  half  the  cost  of  simi- 
lar publications. 

You  will  enjoy  this  volume.  You  will  read  it 
often.  You  will  keep  it  in  your  library.  Noth- 
ing like  it  ever  published  at  less  than  double 
the  cost.  Send  for  your  copy  of  the  second 
edition  now. 

CENTURY  FURNITURE  CO. 

58  Logan  St.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Out-  of -the-Ordinary— Beautiful- 


Hand 

Wrought 
Lighting 
Fixtures 


$  Inexpensive 


LEFAVOUR 
17"  high,  8"  wide 


HUNNEWELL 
16J"  high.  8j"  wide 


Tin 
Brass 
Copper 
Pewter 


COLONIAL  REPRODUCTIONS 

These  lanterns  in  tin,  brass  or  copper,  wired  for  electricity  are  faithful 
reproductions  by  craftsmen  who  have  preserved  in  them  all  of  the  tasteful 
charm  of  the  originals.  They  are  wired  for  electricity,  are  inexpensive,  and 
are  ideal  for  those  who  wish  the  exceptional  rather  than  the  commonplace 
in  their  home  decorations . 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  w th  prices  showing  more  than  50  mode's  of 
distinctive  lighting  fixtures. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  SHOP  120D  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TOPHUNTER 

119  East  57tk  Street,  New  York 


zMetal  IVindow  Qornices 

<£)ESIGNERS  and  decorators  of 
modern  homes  are  paying  more 
attention  to  details  than  ever  before. 
It  is  through  capitalizingon  the  lesser 
decorative  features  of  the  room  that 
the  modern  house  may  be  lifted  above 

the  average.and  given  a  personality  of  its  own. 
Metal  Window  Cornices  and  drapery  tie- 
backs  accomplish  just  this  result  by  impart- 
ing to  the  window  and  its  surroundings  an 
attractive  atmosphere  of  individuality. 
Cornices  are  made  in  sections  which  are  easy 
to  hang  and  join  together  to  make  a  complete 
fixture.  They  are  finished  in  silver,  ormolu 
gold;  antiqued  in  gold,  silver,  brass,  copper 
and  iron;  nand-burnished  and  hand-colored 
in  from  one  to  seven  colors  on  plain  or  an- 
tiqued bases  to  match  the  drapery  materials. 
We  have  a  complete  display  of  cornices,  hold- 
backs and  tiehacks.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  call  in  person,  or  to  write  for  suggestions,  special 
information  and  consultation. 

HICKS  GALLERY,  Inc.  16  and  18  Fayette  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

II 'rite  for  Catalogue 


The  upper  iron  plaques  are  two 
out  of  a  serial  of  live  illustrating 
Schubert's  famous  song,  "The  ErI- 
king."  After  studying  rider,  child, 
and  horse,  close  your  eyes  and  in 
looking  at  them  again  concentrate 
on  the  while  background. 

Size:  13U"  "x  10 V2"  ea.  Price  each 
$8.0(1.  Complete  set  140.00.  An  artistic 
ornament  for  your  Music  Room. 


The  Shepherd  Dog  is  the  logical 
doorstop  and  guard.  Well  designed 
and  balanced  it  is  an  ornament  as 
well  as  the  most  serviceable  door- 
stop. 

Size  12y2"  high.  Prepaid  $4.00. 


"Salting"  is  another  attractive 
Wall-Plaque.  Size  10"  x  8V4". 
Mounted  on  light  background  ready 
to  hang  on  wall. 

Price  $4.50 

We  have  twenty-six  subjects  for 
these  plaques  such  as  "Golf,"  "Foot- 
ball," "Polo,"  "Tennis,"  etc.,  as  well 
as  Chinese  Motives. 


472-3  Poplston  street 


Ye  Iron  Shoppe:  Please  mail  me  your 
booklet  ''Wrought  Iron  Things." 


City  State. 


CENTVRY 
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1260  Mirror 

Mahogany  and  gold — #25.00 
Size  35!"  x  183"  outside  measure 

Oval  framed  silhouettes 
"George  and  Martha 
Washington  " 
$3.75  each 

Silhouettes  of  "Continental 
Soldier"  and  "Colonial  Dame" 
#6.75  each 

Send  for  illustrated  circulars 
of  silhouettes  and  mirrors 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 

Arlington,  Mass. 
and 

4  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  WATCHER  WITHIN 
THE  WALLS 


The  Lord  Electric 
Wind  Indicator 

FLASHING  lights  show  the 
direction  and  velocity  of 
the  wind.  It  is  an  absolutely 
accurate  instrument,  at  once 
instructive,  practical,  enter- 
taining, useful  and  interesting. 

The  wind's  message  to  you 
shown  instantly  in  any  room  in 
your  house,  or  at  any  distance. 
Send  for  descriptive  folder 

CHARLES  E.  LORD 
24  Milk  Street  •  Boston,  Mass. 


SHOP  WINDOWS 
O  F 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


Here  is  an  Early  Colonial  day  bed  re- 
production from  Boston,  having  all  the 
tasteful  charm  of  Beacon  Hill.  Your 
choice  of  maple,  mahogany,  or  walnut 
for  the  unusual  price  of  $(x>.  The  size  is 
6'  2"  by  32";  estimates  on  mattresses, 


bolsters  and  spreads  gladly  given.  The 
lovely  hand-carved  French  finial  orna- 
ment in  gold  leaf  is  $30.  In  the  back- 
ground are  two  old  Flemish  pewter 
whale  oil  lamps,  wired  complete  with 
pewter  shades,  #25  each 


Boston  is  coming  into  its 
own  this  month!  This  Paul 
Revere  lantern  is  made, 
most  appropriately,  almost 
under  the  eaves  of  Old 
North  Church  by  the  light- 
ing fixture  department  of 
the  fine  Industrial  School 
studios  there.  Through  spe- 
cial arrangement  we  have 
been  given  a  price  of  $H  1111- 
wired  and  #10  wired  lor  this 
t.mlilul  reproduction.  I)e- 
lightlul  for  lodge  gates, 
porches,  or  landings 


Metal  window  cornices  are  adaptations 
of  the  sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  impart  to  the  whole  room  a  dis- 
tinct individuality  which  is  becoming 
more  and  more  sought  after  by  those 
who    know    good    decoration.  Prices 


compare  well  with  fabric  valances; 
effects  are  stunning.  For  each  13"  sec- 
tion: ormolu  gold,  $3;  silver,  5S3.50; 
antique  gold  or  brass,  $3.40;  antique 
silver,  #3.75;  Italian,  #5.50.  Checks  and 
inquiries  to  Shirley  Paine 


T 


O  bring  new  inter- 
est to  your  garden 
with  a  Bird  Bath 
of  sparkling  water  invit- 
ing the  birds  with  their 
merry  notes  to  linger 
with  you — or  create  de- 
lightful spots  of  color 
with  graceful  jars — 

Use 


Pottery 


Illustrated  in  a  compre- 
hensive catalog  of  over 
300  numbers  including 
sun  dials,  -vases,  gazing 
globes,  benches  and  other 
useful  pieces,  which  -will 
be  sent  upon  receipt  of  10 
cents  in  stamps. 


GaliowayTerra  OdTta  Ox 

3216  WALNUT  ST.  PHILADELPHIA. 

Established  1810 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  to 

DRAW  1 

payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also  consulting  service  avail- 
able to  owners,  architects  and 
builders  in  connection  with  the 
designing  and  erection  of  new 
work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

211  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  Good  Oriental  Rug 
is  Never  Replaced 

Thos.  F.  Davis 

offers 

choicest  antique  oriental  rugs 
as  moderately  priced  as  is 
consistent  with  good  quality. 

DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST 
SENT  UPON  REQUEST 

Shipments  sent  on  Approval 
at  my  expense.  No  obligation 
exists  that  you  must  buy. 

Address 

Box  22,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 
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FINEST    18th  CENTURY 

Furniture    and    Decorative  Objects 

French — Italian — and  English 

Floor   plans.    Interior  Architectural 
details:  Schemes   for   the  complete 
house. 

McMILLEN  INC. 

148  East  55th  St.  New  York 

Telephone  Plaza  1207 


ffir  <§ale 

Fine 

i    Flemish  Carded  Oak 

Dining  ^et 


1 


Twelve  Pieces 

For  photograph  and 
price  write 


Old  Mahogany  Shop 

813  Union  St.       Utica,  N.  Y 
— — *f  -=> 


BOXWOOD 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  EXQUISITE 
LIVING  ANTIQUE 

Beautiful  individual  specimens,  many 
of  large  size  and  rare  form;  also 
hedges  of  varying  height  and  spread.  Very 
hardy.  Every  bush  guaranteed  to  live. 
Write  for  "complete  story"  ftookM  on  boxxcood 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM,  Box  2 
BELLE  MEADE,  VA. 


SHOP  WINDOWS 
O  F 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


Nowadays  when  one  fares  forth  of  an 
evening  why  cart  around  a  book  of  keys 
as  fat  as  a  valise  or  fumble  in  dinner 
jacket  tor  embarrassing  minutes  for  the 
elusive  bit  of  brass  which  rules  that 


situation.  This  unit  combines  a  fine 
green  gold  filled  engine-turned  penknife 
with  Yale  or  Corbin  key.  Price  $7.50 
postpaid,  includes  cutting  key  after 
present  one 


And  now  a  famous  weathervane  com- 
pany offers  quaint  footscrapers  for 
these  muddy  days.  The  elephant  is  of 
heavy  black  iron,  12"  long,  weight  3I 
lbs.,  both  footscraper  and  doorstop 
having  rubber  plugs  which  conceal  the 


screw  holes  when  used  for  the  latter 
purpose;  price  $4.  The  others  can  also 
be  used  for  doorstops.  The  dog  is  $6; 
the  Contrary  Mary,  $6.50 — frame  size 
long,  6|"  high  and  weight  4  lbs. 
Postpaid  east  of  the  Mississippi 


Sportsmen  attention!  The  portrait  of 
your  favorite  dog,  cat,  polo  pony, 
yacht,  airplane  or  any  faithful  compan- 
ion done  in  oils  by  the  brilliant  artist 
Cyril  GodainofF  from  your  own  pho- 
tograph of  the  subject.  He  haunts  dog 
shows,  polo  matches,  yacht  races.  His 
work  is  full  of  action,  true  to  life.  Small 
cedar  cigarette  box,  #15;  large  humidor 
box,  copper  lined  and  finished  in  any 
background  color  of  lacquer,  $40.  Send 
checks  and  photos  to  Shirley  Paine 


There  is  just  one  way  to  prepare  a  grape- 
fruit, take  it  from  an  old  Floridian — 
cut  out  seeds  and  core,  loosen  the  pulp, 
but  do  not  cut  loose  the  bitter  partitions 
between  the  cells.  This  corer  works  like 
a  flash,  removes  waste  material  without 
spattering  juice,  and  is  readily  cleaned; 
price  $2.  The  scalloper  trims  up  the 
edge  of  the  rind  to  a  sprightly  pattern 
which  helps  whet  the  appetite  through 
pleasing  the  eye;  price  $1.50.  Both  items 
are  rustless.  Delivered  100  miles  of  N.  Y. 


Gaily  suggestive  of  open  fields  with  their 
rising  tide  of  color,  is  "Springtime,"  a 
poppy-patterned  chintz  with  an  occa- 
sional wild  strawberry  tucked  in  for 
good  measure.  There  are  varied  tones  of 
scarlet,  yellow,  and  orange  on  a  black 
ground,  or  a  more  conservative  but  still 
cheerful  cafe-au-lait  on  salmon,  apple 


green,  or  a  rich  blue.  In  this  most  de- 
lightful of  the  new  chintzes  the  rich  blue- 
greens  of  the  foliage  prevent  any  of 
the  brilliant  colors  from  being  garish. 
In  36"  width,  £1.50  a  yard,  postage 
extra.  For  sample  cuttings  of  any  other 
new  materials  you  may  wish,  just  write 
Shirley  Paine  and  command  her 


LES 

IN  THE  AIR. 

The  ideal  home!  It  may  never  all 
come  true.  But  without  waiting 
for  it  in  your  present  or  forthcoming 
new  house,  you  can  capture  part  of 
its  Dream-Romance  and  Charm  with 
the  rugged  beauty 
of  Forged  Iron 
Hardware  by 
M  c  K  i  n  n  e  y  . 
Created  by  the 
manufacturers 
of  the  famous 
McKinney 
Hinges,  every 
piece  is  authentic 
in  design,  based 
on  the  best  work 
of  English, 
Spanish  and  Co- 
lonial craftsmen. 
The  finish  is  rust- 
proofed,  marvel- 
ously  beautiful. 
Hinge  straps, 
graceful  handle 
sets,  lanterns  with  crackle  glass,  door 
knockers,  foot  scrapers,  everything 
you  need  is  available  through  regu- 
lar Builders'  Supply  Dealers  every- 
where. If  you  love  the  unusual 
and  shrink  from  the  commonplace, 
McKinney  Forged  Iron  Hardware 
is  for  you. 

For  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
showing  various  suggested  applica- 
tions, write  to  Forge  Division, 
McKinney  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh, Pa., 

Makers  of  the  Famous  McKinney  Hinges. 

Offices:  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto 

MCKINNEY 

FORGED  IRON 

Below:  Drop  ring  handle,  lever  handle,  steeple 
tip  hinge,  button  tip  hinge,  surface  bolt. 


A  beautiful  hardware 
trim  —  M  c  K  i  n  ney 
knob  of  English  An- 
tique Hand  Hammered 
brass  and  escutcheon  of 
forged  iron 


Forge  Division 

McKinney  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Please  send  me,   without  obligation,  the  items  I 
have  checked: 

□  Folio  on  Lanterns 

□  Brochure  on  Forged  Iron  Hardware 

J\ame  

Address  c.i.  3-28 
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SEDGWICK  OUTFITS 

for  truly  Modern  Homes 


For  the  Fireplace— The  Sedgwick  Fuel  Lift,  pic- 
tured here,  travels  between  cellar  and  fireplace 
and  eliminates  the  carrying  of  fuel  and  ashes  over 
beautiful  floors  and  rugs. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet 

For  Carrying  Trunks— The  Sedgwick  Trunk  Lift 
saves  labor  and  time :  prevents  the  usual  damage 
to  stairs,  floors,  and  walls  when  heavy  loads  are  to 
be  carried  up  or  down  stairs. 

Literature  Sent  on  Request 

For  the  Invalid— The  Sedgwick  Invalid  Elevator  is 
a  blessing  to  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  is  easily  installed 
in  old  and  new  homes. 

Let  Us  Send  Complete  Details 

SEDGWICK  MACHINE  WORKS 

147  West  15th  Street  New  York 


Fl  HI.  I  1FT 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 

Fompelan  Mone.  Lead.  Terra  ftitta.  Murhle 
Illustrated  Catalog  gwl  Mi  Keqiient 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIO 

257  Uiington  Are.  at  35<h  St.  New  York 


Happy  Wrens  Will  Come 

They'll  nest  in  your  garden  or  yard  if  you  have 
these  attractive  homes  for  them. 
These  houses  are  just  the  right  size,  made  of  j 
inch  clear  GULF  CYPRESS  (the  wood  eternal) 
with  broad  protecting  eaves.  They  are  CLEAN- 
ABLE  weather-proofed  and  painted  deep  moss 
green.  Each  has  special  wood  strip  for  mounting 
on  tree,  pole  or  bouse.  Protects  wrens  from  an- 
noyance by  other  birds. 

(75  cent*  each) 

$2.00 

(Add  10     for  Postagei 

Have  several  cheery  WTen  families  around  your 
home.    Send  Now. 

WOODCRAFT  SHOPS 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


213  Division  Ave.  S 


HARRIS  TWEED 

The  cream  of  Scotch 
Homespuns,  and  Aristo- 
crat of  Tweed  for  Golf 
and  Outdoor  Wear,  direct 
from  Makers.  Suit'lengths 
by  Mail.  Postage  Paid. 
Samples  free  on  stating 
shades  desired. 

NEWALL 

451  Stornoway,  Scotland 


A  MODERNIZED 
MOUNTAIN  FOOTSTOOL 

This  old-fashioned  mountain  footstool  has  been  brought 
up-to-date  by  its  beautiful  and  colorful  geometric 
hand-hooked  cover.  It  will  lie  found  ideal  for  nearly 
every  room  and  its  charm  and  beauty  make  it  unu- 
sually appealing-  Stool  is  10"  x  IO"  in  either  unfin- 
ished wood  or  in  red.  ureeri.  black  lacquer.  Un  pain  ted 
No  9040  at $5-50;  or  painted  No.  wu<iPat  $6  50  at  the 
better  shops  or  postpaid  east  of  Mississippi. 
Write  for  new  1W8  catalog  showing  many 
other  beautiful  and  practical  article!. 

THE  TREASURE  CHEST 
Asheville         North  Carolina 

AUNT  NANCY 
HAND  HOOKED  RUGS 


S CABINETS 
^MIRRORS 

Srton/- White  Steel 


5  ^. 


'"THE  door  frame  is  of  drawn  steel 
moulding  (not  sheet  steel)  weld- 
ed and  finished  at  the  corners. 
The  mirror  conceals  the  spacious 
cabinet,  which  is  fitted  with  adjust- 
able polished  plate  glass  shelves. 
Suitable  for  the  finest  bath  room,  at 
a  moderate  price. 

Write  for  description  of  this  and  of 
six  other  styles,  in  five  sizes. 


Another  De  Luxe  Style, 
m      THE  PARISIAN 


HESS  WARMING  &  VENTILATING  CO. 
Makers  of  Hess  Welded  Steel  Furnaces. 
1221  S.  Western  Avenue,  Chicago 


SHOP  WINDOWS 
O  F 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


Exquisite  beauty  in  cast  iron!  Another 
Boston  item  to  delight  you  this  month — 
"Seabirds,"  by  Dr.  Gunther  Gound- 
mann,  in  a  remarkably  executed  wall 


plaque     mounted    on  cream-colored 
birch,  ready  to  hang;  also  effective  when 
hung  on  light  walls  as  a  silhouette. 
Size  105"  by  85",  but  #3.50  postpaid 


HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  REALLY  KNOW    ABOUT   INTERIOR  DECORATION? 


A/I  ORE  and  more  intelligent 
Americans  are  seeking  cor- 
rect information  about  decorating 
their  own  homes.  Not  only  is  it  far 
more  fun,  but  it  is  becoming  quite 
passe  merely  to  give  architect  or 
decorator  carte  blanche,  and  then 
meekly  accept  without  a  murmur 
whatever  he  sees  fit  to  inflict  upon 
you.  One  of  the  foremost  schools 
in  America  has  offered  us  its 
cooperation  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  who  would  like  to  give  a 
little  of  their  spare  time  to  receiving 
this  fascinating  kind  of  instruction, 
or  who  would  like  to  enroll  under 
its  comprehensive  home  course. 
Either  forms  an  ideal  and  happy 
way  to  get  practical  facts,  not 
merely  printed  theory  and  musty 
ideas  culled  from  books.  One  does 
not  have  to  enter  the  profession  in 
order  to  derive  intense  satisfaction 


A  modernistic  hand- 
wrought  wall  pocket 
for  ivy,  flowers,  cac- 
tus, or  what  have 
you.  Refreshing  color 
combinations  of 
green,  orchid,  or  yel- 
low, so  cleverly  tash- 


from  such  knowledge.  This  school 
is  formally  chartered  under  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents; 
instructors,  artists,  and  writers  of 
the  courses  are  masters  of  their 
profession.  Fees  are  very  reasonable. 
A  brief  resume  of  a  few  of  the 
courses  includes:  A  Practical  Train- 
ing Course;  An  Advanced  Profes- 
sional Course;  Course  in  Decora- 
tive Design;  Workshop  and  Special 
Classes;  Special  Summer  Course 
during  the  vacation  months;  Home 
Study  Course;  European  Study 
Course;  and  finally  a  Paris  Prize 
Scholarship.  Being  a  decorator 
myself  I  can  vouch  for  the  value  of 
thorough  instruction  from  com- 
petent teachers;  and  from  a  straight 
business  standpoint,  it  is  very  hard 
to  go  far  in  the  profession  without 
such  a  background.  Write  me  for 
booklets,  rates  and  full  details. 


ioned  as  to  harmon- 
ize with  any  decora- 
tive scheme.  Height 
18",  width  at  base 
10";  an  unusual  piece 
and  at  £9.75  little 
short  of  a  discovery! 
1'ostage  extra 


Here  we  have  the  most  startling  value  in  an  upholstered 
piece  shown  in  any  magazine  this  month.  A  big  Col- 
onial chair,  all  hair  filling  back  and  sides;  finest  white 
down  loose  cushion;  maple,  walnut,  or  mahogany  legs; 
and  covered  in  your  own  choice  from  dozens  of  chintzes 
or  cretonnes,  #65.  For  shipment  anywhere,  add  $5 
for  crating  at  cost.  There's  no  "cover  charge"  for 
upholstering  in  your  own  material,  and  figure  5!  yds. 
for  50"  material;  i\  yds.  for  36" 
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-4  NEW  ACT 


NEW  YORK  is  privileged  to  have  the  first 
showing  anywhere  in  the  world  of  the 
new  Knotted  Rug  by  Whittall,  a  rug  which  is 
acknowledged  to  represent  the  first  genuine 
advancement  in  rug  weaving  since  1805. 

In  a  type  of  fabric  construction  and  flexibility 
of  color  and  design,  Knotted  Rug  by  Whittall 
is  entirely  new.  The  fabric  is  of  the  most  en- 
during lustrous  wool  yarn  knotted  closely  to 
permit  of  fine  design;  the  pile  extra  deep  or 
closely  sheared;  with  a  natural  sheen  of  special 
beauty.  In  this  distinctive  fabric  can  be  inter- 
preted designs  to  fit  into  any  modern  decora- 
tive   problem;    Aubusson,    Savonerie,  early 


American,  English,  designs  by  the  brothers 
Adam;  Persian,  Indian,  Turkish,  Chinese, 
Arabic  and  modern  French,  as  well  as  new 
American  traditions  to  be  sponsored  by  Whittall. 
Especially  beautiful  are  plain  rugs  in  the  new 
colors.  Moreover,  special  rugs  for  any  size  or 
color   combination  can  be  quickly  executed. 

In  price,  room  sizes  range  from  #345.00.  Small 
rugs  as  low  as  #85.00. 

The  Knotted  Rug  by  Whittall  is  on  exhibit  no- 
where else  in  the  world  except  at  the  new  Whit- 
tall Salon,  5  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Knotted  Rugs 

(7  WHITTALL 
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/If      I  l 

for  ^zJjyoris 

Tke  important  faskions  collect- 
ively presented  ...  in  tweeds  or 
Angora  witk  narrow  scarfs  or 
■wider  ones  tkat  affect  cabes  .  .  . 
Others  becomingly  trimmed  witk 
fox,  squirrel,  kadger  or  caracul. 


Sports  Coats- • 
fourth  floor 
Women  s  and 
Misses  sizes 


A  honey  beige  angora  tweed  top  coat  with  very 
smart  scarf  collar  and  new  modernist  buttons  in 
gold  and  silver,  worn  over  a  Patou  sleeveless 
frock  -in  flat  crepe.  From  Saks-Fifth  Avenue 


CLOTHES  FOR  THE  COUNTRY 

by  ANNE  SHIRLEY  MOLLOY 

The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers' 
Service,  is  to  give  information  regarding  articles  of  the  sort  shown  here.  It 
will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  establishments  where  they  may 
be  found.  Write,  telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Molloy  personally  at  Country 
Life's  New  York  office,  244  Madison  Avenue 


WHEN  one  thinks  of  the  new 
clothes  for  the  first  days  of 
spring  in  town  or  in  the  coun- 
try, tweeds  and  the  knitted  fabrics 
are  inevitably  the  first  thought,  for 
they  fill  to  perfection  the  require- 
ments of  a  first  suit  or  coat.  The  new 
tweeds  are  particularly  lovely  in 
coloring,  patterns,  and  weight,  for 


they  have  lost  much  of  the  wiry  tex- 
ture they  used  to  have;  they  are  far 
more  supple  and  easier  to  combine 
with  the  lighter  fabrics,  and  charming 
costumes  are  contrived  of  tweed  and 
satin  or  tweed  and  flat  crepe.  Then 
too  there  are  the  knitted  tweeds  that 
are  so  attractive  for  the  sports  cos- 
tume, and  so  practical.    One  striking 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38™  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


4 


An  interesting  scarf  cottar  arrange- 
ment is  t'he  feature  of  this  model  in 
yellow  flat  crepe.  At  right,  a  yellow 
knitted  silk  suit  lined  with  brown  and 


white  checked  taffeta,  the  taffeta  also 
being  used  as  piping  and  diagonal 
trimming.   Both  models  jrom  Berg- 
dorf  Goodman  U  Co. 
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AS  IN  ONES  OWN 
DRAWING  ROOM 


Nowhere  a  lovelier  setting  for  lovely  clothes  than 
in  our  new  building  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Fifty-eighth 
Street  ...  on  the  smartest  square  in  New  York. 

Here,  women  of  critical  taste  may  observe  clothes 
of  the  highest  fashion  .  .  .  worn  by  models  of  charm- 
ing grace  .  .  .  presented  by  a  skilled  staff  who  study 
each  patron  as  an  individual  problem  .  .  .  fitted  by 
professionals  with  consummate  knowledge  of  line. 
One  may  judge,  before  purchasing,  how  such  clothes 
will  look  when  worn  in  one's  own  drawing  room. 

Here,  on  March  first,  we  present  the  most  distin- 


BfRGDORf 

GOODMAN 

FIFTH  AVE.  AT  <>8TII-NEW  YORK 

guished  spring  collection  we  have  ever  assembled  .  .  . 
in  rooms  decorated  in  the  taste  of  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI 
and  the  Empire.  On  the  ground  floor,  millinery,  cos' 
tume  jewelry,  lingerie,  accessories.  Above,  furs  and 
coats,  ready-to-wear  costumes  that  reflect  les  succes 
fens  of  Paris,  and  the  custom-made  clothes  for  which 
we  have  been  famed  this  quarter-century. 

Throughout  the  building  .  .  .  restrained  elegance, 
spaciousness,  quiet,  light  .  .  .  and  the  same  fine  vista 
of  fountain  and  park  long  familiar  to  New  York 
society  from  the  windows  of  the  Vanderbilt  chateau. 
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FRENCH  SILK  CRAVATS 
DISTINCTIVE  FOR  EASTER  AND  SPRING 

Our  Handsome  French  Neckwear  Silks  include  Widest 
Assortments  very  appropriate  for  Ascots  as  well  as 
for  other  Distinctive  Cravats.  Ascots,  $6.50  to  $9.00; 
Four-in-hands,  $3.50  to  $6.50;  Bow  Ties,  $2.00  to  $4.00. 

Shirts  to  Measure  from  $8.00  upward 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


LONDON 

27  OLD  BOND  STREET 


NEW  YORK 

PARIS 

2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


INC. 


9 


mtlemeriPJailors 


Men  who  appreciate  the  Ad- 
vantages of  having  Clothes 
of  Exceptional  Character  for 
Formal,  Business  and  Sport 
wear  compose  our  Patronage. 


Our  Representatives  visit  the  'Principal  Qities 
in  the  SMiddle  West — dates  sent  on  application 


A  two-piece  frock  of  Bcnclough  tweed- 
kashette  designed  by  Bruck-Weiss 


costume  combining  tweed  and  a 
knitted  fabric,  pictured  on  page  110, 
is  particularly  adapted  for  country 
wear,  the  gay  reds  and  greens  of  the 
overblouse  making  a  brilliant  con- 
trast to  the  beige  tones  of  the 
tweed. 

Beige,  it  might  be  added  here,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  predominating  shade 
to  the  exclusion  of  most  other  colors. 
What  is  termed  a  honey  beige  is  the 
color  chosen  for  the  angora  tweed  top- 
coat pictured  that  has  such  interest- 
ing cuffs  and  the  very  smart  scarf 
collar.  This  coat  is  worn  over  a  Patou 
sleeveless  frock  of  flat  crepe.  Still 


another  interpretation  of  the  tweed 
mode  is  that  pictured  above,  this 
time  the  material  of  the  figured  over- 
blouse  taking  on  more  the  semblance 
of  kasha,  and  referred  to  as  tweed 
kashette. 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  two  of  the 
costumes  pictured  the  wide  scarf  col- 
lar is  featured.  There  seems  to  be  an 
inclination  either  to  make  much  of 
the  collar  or  to  eliminate  it  entirely. 
Many  very  smart  little  suits  are 
shown  with  short  swinging  coats 
simply  stitched  at  the  neckline,  and 
many  topcoats  also  have  this  mode 
of  finish.  Sometimes  when  they  are 


One  of  the  new  cape  costumes  of  black  jersey  with  over- 
blouse  and  scarf  collar  of  black  and  while  polka  dot.  From. 
Saks-Fifth  Avenue 


March,  1928 
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Consider  the  Lilies 

for  Spring  Planting 

\ 


Lilium  Henryi 


Lilium 
Henryi 

A  beautiful  Chinese  lily  of 
the  soundest  constitution, 
that  we  feel  sure  would  be 
more  frequently  planted  if 
it  were  better  known. 

Welcome  indeed  in  every  gar- 
den, because  of  its  extreme 
brilliancy  and  its  easy  adap- 
tability to  varying  soil  con- 
ditions. Average  height  5  to 
6  ft.,  carrying  huge  flower 
heads  of  from  12  to  18  bright 
orange-scarlet  flowers. 

8-  9  in.  selected  Bulbs 
Sack  75c;  doz.  $7.50 

9-  11  in.  Mammoth  Bulbs 
Each  $1.00;  per  doz.  $10.00 

Our  New  Lily  Book 

"Consider  the  Lilies" 

-is  the  most  comprehensive  catalogue  ever  published  on  the  Lily.  It 
describes  over  100  varieties  with  full  cultural  directions. 'with  78 
»*ue  color  plateB  of  most  of  the  varieties  in  commerce    This  book 
vill  be  mailed  to  you  separately  on  receipt  of  cash  $1.00.  or  mailed 
FREE  with  each  lily  order  to  value  of  $3.00  or  over. 


W.  E.  MARSHALL  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

'The  House  of  Lilies" 

158  W.  23rd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Your  Physician  would 

tell  you  this— 


ULTRAVIOLET  is 
the  vital,  health-giv- 
ing element  of  light. 
Without  it  no  living 
thing  can  exist  in 
health.  Children  de- 
prived of  Ultraviolet 
develop  rickets.  Ul- 
traviolet-starved 
adults  become  pale, 
anaemic,  low  in  vi- 
tality and  subject  to 
disease. 


An  adequate  supply  of  Ultraviolet 
from  sunlight  is  difficult  to  obtain  in 
northern  latitudes  .  .  .  and  is  denied 
the  indoor  worker. 

This  lack  can  be  supplied  scientific- 
ally .  .  .  right  in  the  home  ...  by 
an  Alpine  Sun  Lamp.  Under  proper 


medical  direction  it  aids  the  main- 
tenance of  bodily  vigor,  the  guard- 
ing of  robust  health. 

Ask  your  physician  what  Ultraviolet 
has  to  offer  you  .  .  ■  send  in  the 
coupon  for  booklet. 


"Ultraviolet 
for  Health" 
FREE 


FREE 


HANOVIA  CHEMICAL  &  MFG.  CO. 

Department  G,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Please  let  me  have  the  facts  about  Ultraviolet  in  your 
free  Booklet. 

Name  

Street  

City  

My  Physician's  name: .  .  . 


. State . 


tttlrttttm'a  ipltrnteltutg  IpWM 

MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY- FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

This  establishment  has 
been  Operated  continu- 
ously for  more  than  a 
Hundred  Years  and  is 
still  in  the  Control  of 
the  Direct  Descendants 
of  the  Founder 

Our  Representative  will  visit  the 
following   cities   during  the 
season  to  take  orders  for 
Ready-made  Clothing 
Furnishings,  Hats  and  Shoes 

for  Men  and  Boys 
Trunks,  Bags,  Leather  Goods 
and  Liveries 

If  you  will  write  us,  mentioning  Country  Life,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
let  you  know  the  dates  on  which  he  will  be  in  the  city  nearest  you. 


Atlanta 

Detroit 

Pittsburgh 

Augusta 

Hartford 

Princeton 

Baltimore 

Indianapolis 

Providence 

Buffalo 

Kansas  City 

Richmond 

Charlotte 

Louisville 

Rochester 

Chicago 

Memphis 

St.  Louis 

Cincinnati 

Milwaukee 

St.  Paul 

Cleveland 

Minneapolis 

Syracuse 

Columbus 

New  Haven 

Toledo 

Dallas 

Norfolk 

Tulsa 

Dayton 

Omaha 

Washington 

Philadelphia 

We  are  Manufacturing  Retailers  only.  Established 
1818.    We  have  no  agents  except  our  own  Travel- 
ling Salesmen  and  we  maintain  no  branches  except 
our  Stores  in 


BOSTON     PALM  BEACH  NEWPORT 

PLAZA  BUILDING  AUDRAIN  BUILDING 
County    Road       220  Bclicvuc  Avenue 


LITTLE  BUILDING 

TnCMONT  COR.  BOTLSTON 


no 
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— yet  that  Is  all  the  aver- 
age person  gets  each  day 

SUNLIGHTisoneof  the  great- 
est natural  germ  killers  and 
health  builders  we  have. 
Yet,  today,  due  to  artificial  con- 
ditionsof  living,  the  great  major- 
ity of  people  get,  on  the  average, 
only  8  minutes  of  direct  sunlight 
per  day  for  each  hour  spent  out- 
of-doors. 


Rain,  fog,  clouds, 
clothing,  smoke,  in- 
door occupations  — 
these  are  reasons  why 
so  many  are  "sunlight 
starved". They  catch 
cold  easily,  tirequick- 
ly,  lack  energy  and 
pep  — are  only  half 
alive. 

Now—  Sunshine 

in  Your  Own  Home! 

Now,  thanks  to  science,  you  can 
have  sunshine  inyour  home  every 
day,  winter  or  summer,  at  the 
snap  of  a  switch.  The  Battle 
Creek  SUNARC  Bath  supplies 
you  with  a  flood  of  sunshine  that 
is  even  richer  in  the  health  -  pro- 
moting rays  than  natural*  sun- 
shine. A  wonderful  "pick-me- 
up"  for  you  and  for  all  the  family 
— "as  good  as  a  change  of  air" 
— that's  what  doctors  say  about 
artificial  sunlight  baths. 

Feel  Better— Look  Better 
Sunshine  is  LIFE  to  living 


drooping 


All  energy  comes  from 
the  sun.  Without  its 
warming  health  -  giving 
rays  all  life  would  soon 
be  extinct. Thepl.int  that 
grows  in  the  shade  is 
puny,  weak,  stunted, 
sunshine  starved! 


things.  Science  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  pure,  concentrated 
sunlight  keeps  the  body  well  and 
active.  It  acts  as  a  bulwark 
against  disease,  enriches  the 
bl  ood,  energizes  the  entire 
system. 

Sunlight  at  its  best 

Now,  with  the  new 
Battle  Creek  SUN- 
ARC  Bath,  a  flood  of 
pure  sunlight  that  is 
practically  identical 
with  natural  sun- 
light, and  even  more 
beneficial,  is  available 
day  or  night,  winter 
or  summer,  right  in 
your  own  home,  "at 
the  snap  of  a  switch". 
Every  member  of  the  family, 
from  baby  to  Grandmother,  will 
benefit  by  the  rejuvenating, 
health-building  rays  of  the  new 
SUNARC  Bath. 

Get  the  Sunbath  Habit! 

Leading  Physicians  have  equipped 
their  offices  with  this  tested  scientific 
aid  to  health.  Visit  your  Doctor  and 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  artificial  sunlight. 
Keep  the  entire  family  fit  by  periodic 
sun  bathing  during  the  winter  months 
the  SUNARC  way. 

If  your  Doctor  is  not  equipped  with 
the  SUNARC  Bath  write  TODAY  for 
"Sunshine  and  Health",  an  intensely 
interesting  jrce  book,  telling  how  you 
can  enjoy  SUNARC  Baths,  right  in 
your  own  home. 


Sanitarium  Equipment  Co. 

Dept.  49-H  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Made  by  the  manujaclurcrs  oj  the  Jamous  Battle 
Creek  "Health  Builder"  and  "Mechanical  Horse." 


©  S.  E.  Co.  1927 

r  • 


SUNSHINE  FOR 

HEA 


at  the  snap 


THE 

Battle  Creek 
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OF  A  SWITCH'* 


SunArc 


Bath 





//  knitted  overblouse  with  horizontal  stripes  in  vivid  Indian 
coloring  gives  interest  to  this  beige  tweed  cape  suit  from 
Bruck-Weiss.  Posed  by  Ann  Andrews 


worn  in  town  a  fur  scarf  is  added  to 
complete  the  costume. 

Another  costume  pictured  is  in  the 
ever  popular  jersey,  the  skirt  and  the 
long  cape  of  black,  while  the  over- 
blouse,  of  black  and  white  is  of  the 
same  material  in  the  new  polka  dot  de- 
sign which  promises  to  be  quite  smart. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
is  very  little  difference  between  the 
early  suit  for  town  wear  and  the  more 
definitely  country  type,  for  an  over- 
blouse  of  satin  or  flat  crepe  gives  a 
tweed  suit  quite  a  different  aspect 
from  what  it  presents  when  the  over- 
blouse  is  a  striped  knitted  one.  Clothes 
of  this  type  are  being  worn  more  and 
more  in  town.  The  new  overblouses 
are  very  smart,  the  majority  of  them 
with  the  V  neck,  and  they  are  worn 
belted  low  over  the  hips. 

The  tweed  skirts  are  naturally 
quite  simple  in  line  but  in  the  lighter 
weight  materials  there  is  a  profusion 
of  pleats.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  new  scarf  frocks  that  promise  to 
become  so  popular.  They  are  made  of 
the  large  square  silk  scarfs  and  are 
most  effective  with  the  full  pleated 
straight  flounce.  An  extremely  good 
version  of  the  full  pleating  is  shown 
in  the  yellow  flat  crepe  model  pic- 
tured on  page  106.  The  skirt,  it  will  be 
seen,  fits  snugly  well  down  over  the 
hips,  where  the  pleated  section  ap- 
pears. Note  the  arrangement  of  the 
scarf  neckline  on  this  model  and  the 
buttons  all  the  way  down  the  front. 


Yellow  is  most  conspicuous  among 
the  models  that  have  been  successful" 
at  the  winter  resorts  and  bids  fair  to 
become  a  popular  summer  color.  It 
is  most  effectively  combined  with 
brown  in  the  costume  on  page  106. 
The  frock  and  the  little  topcoat  are  of 
a  yellow  silk  knitted  fabric,  the  coat 
being  lined  with  brown  and  white 
taffeta,  which  appears  also  in  diag- 
onal trimming  on  the  frock.  The 
coat  is  made  with  raglan  sleeves 
piped  the  length  of  the  seams,  and 
the  silk  fabric  is  transparent  enough 
to  permit  the  pattern  of  the  check  to 
show  through,  giving  quite  an  unus- 
ual and  charming  ensemble. 

Among  the  frocks  that  were  given 
preference  for  wear  at  the  winter  re- 
sorts and  that  will  undoubtedly  be 
endorsed  for  later  wear,  are  the  many 
simple  well-tailored  models  in  flat 
crepe,  a  fabric  that  has  definitely 
established  itself  as  most  suitable  for 
sports  frocks.  Frocks  of  this  type 
have  proven  so  wearable  and  becom- 
ing that  one  notes  more  and  more  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  smart 
women  to  eliminate  entirely  the  in- 
between  frock  and  go  right  from  the 
sports  frock  to  the  evening  gown.  Of 
course  this  applies  largely  to  resort 
clothes,  but  it  does  show  a  definite 
trend  toward  the  elimination  of  a 
type  of  frock  that  is  never  quite  so 
becoming  or  so  youthful  as  the  simpler 
frock  which,  it  is  being  discovered, 
serves  the  purpose  just  as  well. 


VI  ARCH  ,  192 
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To  Those  Who  Love  Their  Homes 


For  a  number  of  years  my  associates  and  I  have  had 
the  impression  that  you  readers  of  Country  Life,  lov- 
ing your  homes  as  you  do,  are  ever  anxious  to  learn  of 
the  inside  and  the  outside  of  your  homes. 

We  have  felt  that  the  information  which  you  received 
both  from  the  editorial  and  advertising  columns  of  such 
magazines  as  Country  Life  is  closely  read  and  care- 
fully followed.  However,  it  has  been  our  impression  in 
the  past  that  this  interest  of  yours  lies  mostly  in  things 
which  you  can  see. 

For  instance,  we  have  felt  that  because  paint  is  ever 
visible  in  its  beauty  and  ability  to  protect  your  proper- 
ty, it  is  an  accepted  fact  and  a  sound  investment.  Such 
things  also  as  heating  appliances  and  the  like,  which 
gives  visible  evidence  of  their  merit,  are  a  tangible 
part  of  your  plan  for  home  management.  We  think,  in 
other  words,  that  you  are  convinced  of  the  merits  of 
those  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been  told  and  have  be- 
lieved, that  in  the  hidden  things  of  the  home  you  are 
less  interested. 

Specifically ,  we  refer  to  such  things  asthepipingin  and 
about  your  homes.  We  have  believed  in  the  past  that, 
because  you  did  not  see  these  things  each  day,  because 
you  could  not  compare  the  relative  deterioration  and 
wear  in  pipes  of  various  materials,  you  cared  little  about 
the  type  of  material  used  in  your  piping. 

We  have  been  told  also  that,  because 
there  is  such  little  difference  between  the 
physical  appearance  of  Byers'  Genuine 
Wrought  Iron  Pipe  and  other  pipe,  you 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the 
relative  merits  of  two  grades  of  pipe,  a 
prosaic  product  which,  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  you  do  not  see. 

Now,  however,  we  are  told  that  you 
who  love  your  homes,  who  build  not  for 


one  year  or  two,  but  for  permanency,  are  just  as  alive  to 
a  discussion  of  pipe  as  you  would  be  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  floor  coverings.  We  are  told  that  you  love  not 
only  Beauty  but  Utility,  and  that  you  would  read  with 
the  greatest  interest  a  message  which  would  logically 
and  truthfully  prove  that  a  slight  additional  first  cost  in 
Byers'  Genuine  Wrought  Iron  Pipe  would  materi- 
ally lengthen  the  life  of  your  piping  service  and,  by  the 
same  token,  prevent  for  many  years  the  costly  plumb- 
ing bills  involved  in  replacement. 

This  frank  advertisement,  then,  is  our  sincere  effort 
to  find  out  if  this  be  the  case.  We  want  to  know  if 
your  interest  does  go  deeper  than  the  surface  of  your 
homes. 

We  want  to  find  out  if  it  is  true  that  your  love  of 
beauty  goes  hand  in  hand  with  your  desire  to  build  well 
and  thus  save  money. 

If  this  be  true,  then  we  know  that  you  will  write  for 
a  brief  booklet  which  makes  very  clear  the  saving  over  a 
period  of  years  which  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of 
Byers'  Genuine  Wrought  Iron  Pipe.  In  this  book- 
let we  discuss  frankly  and  freely  why  it  costs  more  to 
make  wrought  iron  pipe  and  how  it  resists  the  ravages 
of  rust. 

A  coupon  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  this  advertise- 
ment for  your  convenience  and  I  pledge 
you  an  interesting  and  instructive  bit  of 
literature  and  a  real  saving  in  dollars  if 
you  will  write  for  it  and  act  upon  it. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  H.  BEAL,  President 
A.  M.  Byers  Co., 
Department  B, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BYERS  PIPE 

GENUINE  WROUGHT  IRON 


Date. 


State  Business  or  Occupation 


Street  No  City 


Name 


THE  HOME  SERVICE  PAGE 

HOME  - BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  Life.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  business  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


The  Importance  of  Quality  in  Hidden  Products 


THE  house  without  electricity  to-day  would  be 
considered  all  but  unlivable,  and  yet  how  many 
houses  are  so  equipped  as  to  give  the  real  service, 
dependable  service,  that  electricity  can  and  should  give? 
It  all  comes  down  in  the  final  analysis  to  the  wires 
hidden  beneath  floors  and  walls — wires  leading  to  such 
outlets  in  the  rooms  as  will  make  for  comtort  and  con- 
venience. "Complete  Wiring  is  the  Road  to  a  Hundred 
Comforts" — for  such  a  system  makes  it  possible  to  heat 
percolators,  grills,  or  toasters  in  sunroom  or  porch  or 
at  bedside,  permits  the  placing  of  electric  fans  in  all  the 
rooms,  the  use  of  heating  pads  in  bathroom  or  bedroom. 
There  is  an  actual  increased  sales  value  in  any  house  thus 
completely  wired.  \\  ith  your  house  so  equipped  you  put 
into  it  a  value  tar  in  excess  of  the  small  cost — a  cost,  by 
the  way,  which  it  is  fair  to  assume  will  not  be  over  2  or 
3  per  cent,  ot  the  total  building  cost  of  the  house,  this 
percentage  based  on  the  assumption  that  you  will  wisely 
use  only  the  highest  class  of  materials  and  the  ablest 
workmen.  A  house  costing  thirty  thousand  dollars 
would  therefore  require  between  six  or  seven  hundred 
dollars  for  a  complete  electrical  system;  this  would  mean 
lights  and  conveniences  from  cellar  to  attic,  not  to 
mention  the  garage. 

Complete  wiring  brings  even  more  than  mere  comfort, 
however;  it  brings  a  certain  sense  of  luxury  even  to  the 


simplest  home.  If  the  lights  can  be  turned  on  beside 
tea  or  card  table,  couch  or  desk,  if  the  dining  table  or 
breakfast  nook  be  wired  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency 
there  comes  to  that  home  an  ease  ot  living  that  makes  lor 
distinction.  But  your  assurance  of  this  comfort  depends 
on  the  hidden  wires,  the  integrity  of  the  electrician  who 
placed  them  there.  For  electric  work  one  should  employ 
only  an  electrician  of  proved  worth.  Nowhere  can  the 
cheap  workman  prove  more  costly  than  right  at  this 
phase  of  home  building,  for  electricity  must  be  guarded 
and  guided  safely  throughout  every  step  of  its  way 
through  the  house.  There  is  just  one  way  to  do  this:  all 
wires  (and  of  course  it  is  understood  that  they  are  in- 
sulated) should  be  protected  by  a  conduit  or  "armored 
conductor."  There  are  many  such  to  be  had,  but  none 
better  than  one  of  flexible  steel  which  covers  the  wires 
with  a  specially  wound  steel  strip  completely  enclosing 
them.  This  will  protect  the  wires  from  nails  driven 
through  walls  and  floors  and  from  the  sharp  gnawing 
teeth  of  rats  or  mice.  Still  another  protection  is  offered 
by  several  kinds  of  tape  by  which  joints  are  protected 
and  heavily  insulated. 

"If,"  says  one  book  on  electric  wiring,  "you  could 
but  strip  away  the  outer  surface  of  the  walls  and  lift  the 
floors  in  a  completely  wired  home,  you  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  skill  with  which  the  conductors  of  electric- 


ity have  been  attached  and  with  which  their  course  has 
been  planned.  Here  is  the  real  craftsmanship  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  qualified  contractor — the  work  that  con- 
stitutes by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  installation — the 
painstaking  labor  that  makes  it  possible  for  you  to 
realize  a  hundred  electrical  comforts  in  your  home." 

To  add  further  comtort  there  are  switches,  among 
them  tumbler  switches  that  move  up  or  down  at 
slight  pressure.  To  add  to  the  convenience  of  this 
mischief-proof  switch,  there  is  a  small  red  pilot  light 
that  may  be  had  to  use  with  it  to  warn  when  lights 
have  been  left  on  by  mistake  in  cellar  or  closet.  There  are 
also  three-way  and  tour-way  switches  that  permit  con- 
trol of  the  lights  from  more  than  one  standpoint.  On 
coming  into  a  dark  house  at  night  it  is  more  than  a 
convenience,  it  is  actual  safety,  to  be  able  to  press  a 
button  at  the  entrance  door  and  flood  with  light  the 
whole  upper  or  lower  floor — or  both.  There  should  be  in 
the  completely  wired  house  a  switch  at  every  door  so 
that  the  instant  you  enter  a  room  it  can  be  lighted. 

The  safely  wired  house  will  have  all  such  conveniences, 
and  with  all  this  comfort  that  electricity  can  bring  there 
will  be  a  sense  of  electricity  protected  so  that  all  danger 
of  fire  will  be  absolutely  eliminated.  It  is  what  is  hidden 
behind  the  walls  that  makes  of  electricity  the  perfect, 
reliable  servant. 
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Bathroom  Booklets 

31.  MAKING   BATHROOMS  MORE  ATTRACTIVE 

C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co. 

32.  BATHROOM  ARRANGEMENT 

Cram  Co. 

Io6.     THE  INSTALLATION  COST  OF  PIPE 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Co. 

138.      BEAUTIFUL  BATHROOMS 

Standard  Sanitary  Sift.  Co. 

3O4.     INDIVIDUAL  WATER  SYSTEM 

Milwaukee  Air  Pump  Power  Co. 

Building  Materials 

[.      AMERICAN  WALNUT 

American  Walnut  Mfrs.  Assn. 

2.      BEAUTIFUL  TILF.S 

Associated  Tile  Mfrs. 

12.     BEAUTIFUL  AMERICAN  GUMWOOD 

Hardwood  Mfrs.  Institute 

14.      COLOR  IN  ASBESTOS  SHINGLES 

Johns-Manvitle,  Inc. 

21.      POSSIBILITIES  OF  CONCRETE 

Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

2$.      PORTABLE  HOUSES 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co. 

26.     RADIATOR  VALVES  LOCKING  THE  DOOR 

Hoffman  Specially  Co. 

83.  THE  CORK  LINED  HOUSE 

Armstrong  Cork  if  Insulation  Co. 

84.  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THATCHED  ROOFS 

Wealherhesl  Stained  Shingle  Co. 

III.      DISTINCTIVE  HOUSES 

Indiana  Limestone 

l60.      SHINGLE  STAINS 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

l68.     TUDOR  STONE  FLAGGING  AND  ROOFS 

Rising  if  Nelson  Slate  Co. 

217.     RUST  PROOFED 

American  Brass  Co. 

219.     DURABLE  DOUGLAS  FIR 

West  Coast  Lumber  Extension  Bureau 

280.     THATCH  SLATE  ROOFS 

John  O.  Emack  Co. 

318.     THE  ROOF 

Ludowici-Celadon  Co. 

362.      HAND  WROUGHT  TILES 

Batchelder- Wilson  Co. 

387.      FIREPLACES  OF  TRUE  VIRGINIA  BRICK 

Old  Virginia  Brick  Co. 

397.      BUILD  WARM  HOUSES 

Samuel  Cabot,  Inc. 

399.      BRASS  PIPE  &  PIPING 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co. 

40I.      HOW  TO  KEEP  YOUR  HOUSE  YOUNG 

Valentine  if  Co. 

4O4.      WALLS  &  FLOORS 

Zenitherm  Co.,  Inc. 

4O7.      DEFYING  AGE  &  TIME 

Wheeling  Metal  Mfg.  Co. 

423.  DUMB-WAITERS  &  ELEVATORS 

424.  SELECTING      AN      INVALID'S  ELEVATOR 

Sedgwick  Machine  Works 


Equipment 

28.      HELPFUL  HINTS  ON  CHOOSING  HEATERS 

The  Thatcher  Co. 

37.     RADIATOR  FURNITURE 

Schleicher,  Inc. 

39.     GARBAGE  INCINERATORS 

Kcrner  Incinerator  Co. 

41.      ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATION  (FRIGIDAIRE) 

Delco-Light  Co. 

I02.      WOVEN  WOOD  FENCING 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co. 

123.      FURNACE  HEATING 

Hess  Warming  if  Ventflating  Co. 

I4I.      FENCES  FOR  PROTECTION^  AND  BEAUTY 

Page  Fence  if  Wire  Products  Assn. 

171.  WARM  AIR  HEATING 

Kelsey  Heating  Company 

172.  A  MODERN  HOUSE  WARMING 

U.  S.  Radiator  Corp. 

182.  ADVENTURES  IN  COMFORT 

May  Oil  Burner  Corp. 

183.  MANTEL  AND  FIREPLACE  FITTINGS 

Edwin  A.  Jackson  if  Bros.  Inc. 

190.      MANTELS  IN  CRETAN  STONE 

Wm.  II .  Jackson  Co. 

225.      WARMTH  AND  COMFORT  CONVENIENTLY 

The  Bryant  Heater  if  Mfg.  Co. 

235.  FIREPLACE  CONSTRUCTION 

//.  W.  Covert  Co. 

236.  HOME  FENCES 

American  Fence  Construction  Co. 

237.  ANCHOR  FENCES 

Anchor  Post  Iron  Works 

281.  COMFORT  HEAT 

Burnham  Boiler  Co. 

282.  GLASS  GARDENS 

Lord  if  Burnham  Co. 


283.      GREENHOUSES  AND  CONSERVATORIES 

Hitchings  if  Co. 

3l6.      BUYING  A  HEATING  SYSTEM 

Spencer  Heater  Co. 

326.      PRESERVATION  OF  FOOD  &  HEALTH 

Iroquois  Electric  Co. 

332.      ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 

General  Electric  Co. 

336.  INSECT  PESTS  INDOORS  AND  OUT 

Antrol  Laboratories,  Inc. 

337.  GREENHOUSES  FOR  THE  HOME 

King  Construction  Co. 

344.      STEEL  CASEMENTS 

J.  S.  Thorn  Co. 

352.  IDEAL  SCREENS  FOR  CASEMENT  WINDOWS 

Rolscreen  Co. 

353.  WIRE  CLOTH  SCREENS 

The  Gilbert  if  Bennett  Mfg.  Co. 

371.      IRON  AND  WIRE  FENCE 

Stewart  Iron  Works 

392.      BRASS  RADIATORS 

Rome  Brass  Radiator  Corp. 

408.     THE  ELECTRIC  FURNACE  MAN 

The  Domestic  Stoker  Co. 

4IO.      WICKWIRE  SPENCER  CHAIN  LINK  FENCES 

Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Co. 

417.  A  NATURAL  DUST  LAYER 

The  Solvay  Process  Co. 

418.  FENCES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

Cyclone  Fence  Co. 

419.  FIREPLACE  UNITS 

Heatilator  Co. 

420.  EASY-SET  KITCHE N  &  BATHROOM  FIXTURES 

J.  H.  BalmerCo. 

422.      LOW  COST  SEWACE  DISPOSAL, 

Kaustine  Company,  Inc. 

427.     DISTINCTIVE   HAND-MADE    LIGHTING  FIX- 
TURES 

Industrial  Arts  Shop 
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Decoration  and  Furnishings 

44.      FABRICS  THE  KEY  TO  SUCCESSFUL  DECO 
RATION 

F.  Schumacher  if  Co. 

66.     THE  ADVENTURE  OF  HOME  FURNISHING 

S.  Karpen  if  Bros. 

78.  WALL  COVERING  (SANITAS) 

Standard  Textile  Products  Co. 

79.  LINOLEUM  FLOORS 

Congoleum-Nairn,  Inc. 

8l.     WHAT  MAKES  A  HOUSE  A  HOME 

Wallpaper  Guild  of  America 

IOI.      BEAUTY  THAT  ENDURES 

L.  C.  Chase  if  Co. 

149.     THE  NEW  VOGUE  IN  AWNINGS 

Andrew  Swanfeldl 

151.     COLONIAL  HARDWARE  &  MANTELS 

Arthur  Todhunter 

154.      FORGED  IRON  HARDWARE 

McKinney  Mfg.  Co. 

198.      ETIQUETTE  AND  GOOD  SENSE 

International  Silver  Co. 

244.      PATTERNS  IN  SILVER  TABLE  WARE 

Reed  if  Barton 

291.     THE  VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

Wurlitzer  Co. 

343.     THE  VOGUE  OF  PLAIN,  WIDE  CARPETS 

C.  W.  Poulson  if  Sons  Carpet  Co.,  Inc. 

312.     WINDOWS  THAT  BEAUTIFY  YOUR  HOME 

The  Chas.  If.  Brcneman  Co. 

323.     THE  LURE  OF  FURNITURE  , 

Hampton  Shops 

331.     THE  CARE  OF  FURNITURE 

Arthur  S.  Yernay,  Inc. 

333.  EARLY  AMERICAN  FURNITURE 

i.  if  J.  G.  Stickley.  Inc. 

334.  A  NEW  STANDARD  OF  HOME  LIGHTING 

Edison  Lamp  Works 

358.      RUGS  FOR  DIFFERENT  ROOMS 

Kenl-Costikyan 

306.     CUSTOM  MADE  FURNITURE 

Stickley  Brothers  Co. 

402.  THE  ELEGANCE  COLLECTION 

The  Watson  Company 

403.  THE  DINOFOLD  TABLE 

Nichols  if  Cox  Lumber  Co. 

405.  MOHAIRS  FOR  THE  HOME 

Lesher,  If'hitman  if  Co.,  Inc. 

406.  OLD  COLONY  PEWTER 

Old  Colony  Pewter  Makers 

4O9.      EARLY  AMERICAN  REPRODUCTIONS 

C.  R.  Hood  Studio 

412.  HOME  MOVIES 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

413.  COLOR  CLOCKS 

Wm.  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Co. 

4:1.     THE  LUXURY  OF  CHIMES 

Sessions  Clock  Co. 

425.  BEAUTIFUL  FLOORS 

Ponsell  Floor  Machine  Co. 

426.  WROUGHT  IRON  THINGS 

£.  7".  Ryan  Iron  Works,  Inc. 

428.     PERIOD  INTERIORS 

Courtright  House 
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of  Brookun,  Maine-  u.Xwv 
beam.  Designed  by  R. M- 
and  built  irf  die  Luders  Marine 
Conn.  Co.,  of  Stamford,  Conn. 
Powered   with  two  Sterling 
Coast  Guard  Engines.  Speed 
17  miles  per  hour. 


STERLING  ENGIN  E  CO- 1 270  N 1  AGAR  A  ST-  BU  FFALO'N  Y- 
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■  HRIS-CRAFTING  removes  the  utter  boredom  of 
summer  home  and  resort  life.  Father  will  no 
longer  spend  week-ends  in  town.  Daughter  will  no 
longer  prefer  to  visit  friends  unless  they  are  Chris- 
Craft  owners.  Son  will  no  longer  seek  thrills  else- 
where, when  he  has  such  safe,  clean  ones  at  home. 
Neither  will  mother  be  left  stranded  when  father 
drives  the  car  to  town. 

A  Chris-Craft  All-Mahogany  Runabout  is  some- 
thing every  member  of  the  family  can  enjoy.  It  is 
a  source  of  both  sport  and  transportation.  Its  cost, 
due  to  standardization  and  volume  production,  is 
now  within  every  family's  means  —  $1995  to  $9750. 

JMay  we  Send  You  This  Booklet? 

It  contains  the  complete  Chris-Craft  story,  with 
pictures  of  the  eleven  1928  models,  specifications 
and  prices.  Write  for  a  copy  today. 

CHRIS  SMITH  &  SONS 
BOAT  COMPANY 

105  Detroit  Road 
ALGONAC.  MICHIGAN 

ris-Cmft 

THE  WORLD'S   LARGEST   BUILDERS  OF  ALL- MAHOGANY  RUNABOUTS 


THE  MOTOR  BOAT  EXHIBITION 


by  R.  G.  GOULD 


THE      twenty-third  annual 
motor  boat  show  was  held  at 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  in 
New  York  City  from  the  20th  to  the 
28th  of  January. 

The  Elco  exhibit,  combining  as  it 
does  space  on  the  exposition  floor  with 
its  adjoining  permanent  show  room, 
offered  the  cruising  motor  yachtsman 
a  complete  line  ranging  from  26  to  50 
feet  in  length.  Elco's  show  boat  was 
the  42-foot  cruiser,  the  new  38-foot 
double-cabin  cruiser  being  displayed  in 
the  Park  Avenue  showroom  where 
were  found  also  the  26-footer,  the 
50- footer,  and  the  ever  popular  34- 
footer  known  as  the  Elco  Cruisette. 

The  American  Car  and  Foundry 
Company  exhibited  two  new  cruisers 
that,  jointly,  won  The  Rudder  prize 
awarded  to  the  most  attractive 
cruiser  exhibit.  Of  these,  one  was  a 
45-foot  de  luxe  commuter  and  the 
other  a  double-cabin  30-footer  with 
berths  for  six  persons,  and  a  seventh 
bunk  for  emergency  use. 

A  Luders  42-foot  stock  model  fast- 
traveling  day  cruiser  for  commuting 
was  pictorially  the  sensation  of  the 
show,  with  its  harmonious  greens  and 
grays  of  the  pastel  shades  popularized 
by  the  motor  car  body  builders. 

The  yacht  shown  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Shipbuilding  Corporation  was  a 
50-foot  mahogany  day  cruiser  finished 
in  rubbed  varnish,  powered  with  a 
Speedway  engine,  her  cruising  rate 
being  about  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

Other  cruisers  included  a  45-foot 
Dawn,  the  new  Matthews  38-footer, 
the  32-foot  Banfield  Sea  Skiff,  28-foot 
Richardson  Cruiseabout  and  Sport- 
about,  38-foot  Fleetwing  of  Green- 
port,  30-foot  Corsair  from  Detroit, 
Fred  D.  Lawley  30-footer,  28-foot 
Columbia  Fisherman,  31-  and  26-foot 
Wheeler  Playmates,  and  the  Hubert 
S.  Johnson  34-footer. 

Among  the  runabouts  the  exhibit  of 
Chris  Smith  &  Sons  won  The  Rudder 
award.  It  consisted  of  a  well-filled  cabi- 
net of  racing  trophies,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  six  Chris-Craft,  these  being  the 
24-foot  runabout,  the  26-footer,  both 
open  and  with  a  sedan  top,  the  new  30- 
foot  custom  commuter,  the  new  26-foot 
sport  hydroplane,  and  the  22-foot  run- 
about. The  greatest  number  of  sales 
was  credited  to  the  24-foot  runabout 
with  the  30-foot  custom  commuter 
running  it  a  close  second. 

The  Dodge  Watercar  exhibit  dis- 
played a  half  planked  26-footer,  one 
side  being  stained  and  varnished  in 
customary  fashion  and  the  other  re- 
vealing fully  the  method  of  construc- 
tion, the  materials  employed,  and  the 
fastenings  used.  Fully  finished  Dodge 
Watercars  exhibited  were  the  26-footer 
with  a  Chrysler  Imperial  model  "L" 
motor  and  the  special  30-footer  with 
550  horsepower  and  a  consequent  speed 
of  55  miles  an  hour. 

Hacker  Dolphins  were  shown  in  29-, 
26-,  and  24-foot  lengths.  The  largest 
of  the  three  models  with  a  sedan  top 
led  in  popular  interest. 

Baby  Gars  of  28  and  38  feet  were 
shown,  the  28-footer  with  a  sedan  top 
being  attractively  finished  in  black  and 
red  with  chromium  plated  fittings. 


Three  Dart  runabouts  were  ex- 
hibited, in  length  30,  26,  and  22i  feet. 
The  26-foot  open  runabout  led  in 
point  of  sales,  although  the  closed  30- 
footer  excited  much  favorable  com- 
ment. 

Other  standard  runabouts  were 
those  of  the  Albany  Boat  Cor- 
poration, Cape  Cod  Shipbuilding 
Company,  the  Down  East  Boat 
Corporation,  Fay  &  Bowen,  Paul  S. 
Gesswein  Boat  Company,  and  the 
Edward  Fell  Jardine  Company. 

The  Sea  Sled  was  shown  both  in 
full  size  and  in  its  miniature  counter- 
parts 16  and  13  feet  long,  for  use  with 
outboard  motors. 

Among  the  novelties  were  the  air- 
propelled  Whistler  driven  by  an 
aviation  motor  suspended  above  the 
after  deck,  and  Fantail,  the  boat  with 
the  metal  fan-shaped  fluke  immedi- 
ately above  her  propeller,  that  was 
described  and  illustrated  in  January 
Country  Life. 

Speaking  for  the  justly  popular 
sport  of  outboard  motor  boating, 
Miss  Helen  Hentschell,  who  has 
driven  all  makes  of  outboard  motors, 
hazarded  the  opinion  that  1928  racing 
in  class  B  would  produce  speeds  of 
from  30  to  35  miles  an  hour,  in  class 
C  of  from  35  to  40  miles  an  hour,  and 
in  class  D  (above  30  cubic  inches 
piston  displacement)  of  about  40 
miles  an  hour.  It  is  her  opinion  that 
the  new  and  larger  motors  will  prove 
of  greater  usefulness  in  driving  rela- 
tively heavy  craft  than  in  producing 
new  speed  records  with  racing  hulls. 

Of  outboard  motors,  Johnson  offered 
a  new  two-cylinder  model  weighing 
110  pounds  and  delivering  25  horse- 
power, particularly  suitable  for  in- 
stallation on  specially  designed  craft 
such  as  their  16-foot  all-metal  Aqua- 
flyer  or  small  cruisers;  Elto,  a  four- 
cylinder  18  horsepower  motor  weigh- 
ing 92  pounds;  Evinrude,  a  Speedi- 
twin  prepared  to  deliver  16  horse- 
power. Caille,  Lockwood,  and  Hart- 
ford were  also  represented,  the  last 
named  making  its  premier  appear- 
ance. 

Hulls  for  use  with  outboard  motors 
were  displayed  by  a  host  of  manufac- 
turers, the  various  models  ranging 
widely  in  design,  material,  and  finish. 

Among  the  gasoline  engines  Ster- 
ling won  The  Rudder  award  for  at- 
tractiveness of  display,  their  feature 
being  the  new  Viking  425-565  horse- 
power motor.  Other  well-known  gaso- 
line motors  included  the  Wright 
Whirlwind,  Hall-Scott,  Speedway, 
Universal,  Kermath,  Scripps,  Palmer, 
Fay  &  Bowen,  Bridgeport,  Gray, 
Chrysler,  Red  Wing,  Long  Island, 
Stearns,  and  Van  Blerck. 

Diesel  motor  exhibits  were  made 
by  Bessemer,  Winton,  Cummins, 
Fairbanks-Morse,  Buda,  Hill-Diesel, 
Mianus,  and  Atlas-Imperial.  For  the 
first  time  a  Diesel  motor  as  small  as 
30  horsepower  was  displayed.  Popular 
interest  in  this  type  of  internal  com- 
bustion motor  was  augmented  among 
the  host  of  visitors  gaining  first  hand 
knowledge  of  its  method  of  operation, 
its  low  fire  hazard,  and  its  economical 
fuel  requirements. 
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By  the  Roman  Splendor  Ships  that  take  you  over  the  Sunny  Southern  Route  to 
Genoa  or  Naples,  enchanting  gateways  to  the  Continent. 

ROMA  The  Popular  Cabin  Class  Steamer  DUILIO 

March  10 -April  14  COLOMBO  March  24— April  28 

April  2  —  May  9 


SITMAR  DE  LUXE  CONNECTING  LINE 
from  Naples  and  Genoa  to  Egypt,  Asia  Minor  and  Constantinople 


Illustrated  Booklets  and 

NAVIGAZIOI 


full  information  on  request 

Lf  •  ITALIANA 


Italia  America  Shipping  Corp.,  Gen'l  Agts.,  One  Slate  Street,  New  York,  or  local  Steamship  Agents 


Stop  at 

HOTEL  TOURAINE 


Luxurious 
and  modern 
— yet  having 
a  prestige  that 
comes  through 
years  of  distin- 
guished hospitality 
and  service.  Selected 
by  experienced  travel- 
lers. Most  conveniently 
located. 


in  Boston 


 J  Ho 

/  mou 
/    tel,  no 
/    new  14 
f    ing.  Ra 


The  Parker 
House  —  a  fa- 
mous Boston  ho- 


now  occupies  a 
-story  build- 
lg.  Kated  as  one  of 
the  finest  hotels,  in  the 
country  it  offers  the  ut- 
most in  service  and 
comfort.  Rates  $3.50 
and  up. 


J.  R. 


Operated  by 
Whipple  Corporation 
Boston,  Mass. 


PICTURPSQPE 


OR  smiles  and  sunsh'ne  go  to  Germany!  The  cheerful 
"Gruess  Gott"  of  fair  maidens  in  gay  costume,  melodi- 
_  ous  bells  echoing  from  flowery  mountainsides,  the  busy 
murmer  of  the  Black  Forest  brook,  the  old  mill's  clatter^- And 
then  in  great  cities  festive  throngs  from  near  and  far,  bent  on 
naught  but  happiness.  All  this  will  fill  your  heart  with  joy. 
See  Germany  next! 

We  will  gladly  send  you,  gratis,  illustrated  booklets  and 
information  on  transportation,  fares,  hotels,  spas,  etc. 

GERA1AHTOURIST 

1  INFORMATION  OFFICE . 

630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Please  send  me  Illustrated  Travel  Brochures  on  Beautiful  Germany 


607 


«NT  TO    GERMANY    also    ALL    PARTS    OF  EUROPE 


500  branches 
throughout  Europe 

Information  may  be  obtained 
from  all  aAmerop  aAgents 


AMEROP  TRAVEL  SERVICE,  Inc.,  574  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

General  Agents  for  Mittelenropaeisches  Rexsebuero,  G.  m.  b.  H. 


Itineraries  arranged — Railroad  accom- 
modations —  Hotels  —  Guide  —  Auto- 
mobile— Air  Lines.       Writ*  £or  booklet  giving 

full  particulars. 

134  N.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


GERMANY  *+*  HEALTH  CENTER  OF  THE  WORLD 

Health  Resorts  of  international  popularity  and  renown.  Charmingly  situated  in  natural  gardens  and 
extensive  forests.  Blessed  with  mild,  health-giving  climates  and  natural  curative  springs.  Equipped  with 
the  most  up-to-date  hygienic  appliances.    All  manner  of  entertainment  and  opportunity  for  sports. 


Earthy  acidulous  springs,  especially  efficacious  in  the 
treatment  of  Kidney  and  Bladder  Diseases.  Dietetic 
cuisine  in  every  hotel.  Abounding  in  natural  beauty. 
All  outdoor  sports.  Season :  May  to  October. 
Write  for  booklet  J^p.  801 

CENTRAL 
EUROPEAN 
SANATORIA 

Beautiful  panoramic  views.  Strictly  scientific  in- 
dividual treatment.  Very  reasonable  terms. 

Parksanatorium  in  Hamburg 
Buehlerhoehe  near  Baden-Baden 
Ebenhausen  near  Munich 
Schinznach  near  Olten  (Switzerland) 
Write  for  Booklet  Hp-  1501 


Wiesbaden 


Germany's  Largest  Resort 

More  than  200,000  visitors  annually.  Social 
life  and  historic  interests  for  the  tourist. 
Lectures,  concerts,  indoor  and  outdoor 
sports.  Baths,  drinking  and  inhalation 
cures  for  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Stomach  and 
Intestinal  Troubles.  Direct  rail  connections 
from  all  important  points  of  Europe. 

Write  for  Booklet  7^p.  101 


(\eynhausen 

J         The  City  Without  Steps 

Beautiful  400  acre  park.  Alkaline  salt  springs  and 
Fango  treatments.  Heart  and  Joint  Diseases. 
Rheumatism,  Gout.  Convenient  to  Hamburg  and 
Bremen.  Open  all  year. 

Write  for  Booklet  Hp-  701 

NEUENAHR 

Between  Cologne  and  Coblenz 


Moderately  priced  accommodations.  Appeals  to  nature- 
lovers  and  sportsmen.  Thermal  springs,  medicinal  and 
fango  baths  for  Diabetes,  Liver,  Gallstones  and 
Stomach  Diseases. 


For  Information,  'Booklets,  etc. 
Address, 


GERMAN  HEALTH  RESORTS 


Write  for  Booklet  Hp.  201. 

630  FIFTH  qAVENUE 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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M  ARCH,  I928 


HOTEL  RESORT 
AND  TRAVEL 
*  DEPARTMENT 

Established  1906 
Featured  every  month  in  seven  publications 
THE  QUALITY  GROUP  MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  HARPER'S,  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE,  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  and  WORLD'S  WORK,  also  in  COUNTRY  LIFE 
Send  postage  for  advice  where  and  how  lo  go.   The  right  hotel,  etc 
For  space  and  rates  in  our  departments  write  to 
THE  WHERE-TO-CO  BUREAU,  Inc.,  8  Beacon  Street.  Boston,  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 


Raymond  •  Whi  tcomb 

in  its 

Tours  under  Escort 

and  its 

complete  arrangements  for 

Individual  Trips 

\  offers  a  complete  and  varied 
I  program  of  European  Travel 

Europe 

Spring  &  Summer 
Tours 

Thtee  series  ranging  from  elab- 
orate tours  that  stop  at  the  best 
European  hotels  c>travel  exten- 
sively by  private  automobiles 
to  simple  tours  at  low  prices. 

Individual  Trips 

that  follow  your  own  itinetary. 
Raymond-Whitcomb  will  help 
you  to  plan  such  a  trip  and  will 
make  complete  arrangements 
for  it  —  secure  all  steamship  & 
railway  tickets,  reserve  hotel 
rooms,  engage  automobiles, 
and  provide  for  sightseeing. 

West  Indies  Spring  Cruise 

March  31  to  April  17 

Mediterranean  Cruise 

Sailing  April  7 

North  Cape  Cruise 

Sailing  June  27 

■.and  Cruises  in  America 

In  Winter  and  Summer 

Raymond  & 
Whitcomb  Co. 

12  Park  Street,  Boston 

NEW  YORK   PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES    SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES  CAL. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


"W'lMi  Lajy  Rear) 


0/  Evt>,*-ih"Y^ 


KoTeLCLaRK 

r         LOS  ANCELEX 

POSITIVELY  FIREPROOF 
Headquarters  for  travelers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  550  rooms — each 
with  private  bath.  European  plan 
For  folder,  rates — write  F.  If.  Dim 
miek,  Lessee.  Hill.  bet.  4th  and  5th 


HOTEL 

LOS  ANGELES 

A  quiet  atmosphere  that  appeals 
to  persons  of  refinement.  World- 
famous  cafe.  Convenient  Iocs* 
Moderate  rates.  Folder  on 
request. 

sate  a  — 


CANADA 


WAHNAPITAE  LODGE 


Pickerel  River  Dist.  1  ni^'lit  from  Toronto. 
Exclusive  (  amp.  References.  Excellent 
Cuisine,  Clean  Comfortable  Keels,  Cabins, 
Expert  Native  Guides,  Virgin  Fishing.  Dis- 
tant Camps  for  Overnight  Trips.  Hooklet. 
N.  W.  Jiarrett,  462  Ellicott  Si].,  liutfalo,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA 


PRINCESS  MARTHA 

|  250  Rooms-- -250  Baths--- Fireproof 
Steam  Heat — European  Plan 


Sherman  Dennis,  Manager 
I  St.  Petersburg    •   -  Florida 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


£13. »  Hotel  St.  James  JssSS: 

Midway  hetweoo  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway.  An 
hol«l  of  quiet  dignity,  ha, inc.  the  atmoepheie  and 
appoinlmenu  of  a  nrell-cnnditioned  home.  Much 
favored  by  women  traveling  without  escort.  3  min- 
utM1  walk  to  40  thcntrc,  and  all  but  ehopj  Rotes 
and  hooklet  on  application.      W    ,Iihimm)m  Qiunh 

WASHINGTON  D.  C 

Hotel  Martinique 

16tfa  Street  sit  1*1 
Five  Blocks  from  the  While  House 

Washington,  D.C. 

A  quiet  atmosphere  that  appeals  to  per- 
sons of  refinement.    Mode  rate  Rates. 
Wlllard  v.  Senna,  Manager 

NEW  ORLEANS  LA. 


New  Orleans 

One  of  Americas  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRED  S.AMER  I  CO. .Ltd.  Proprietul-S 


SPAIN 


SWITZERLAND 


BREAK  AWAY 

from  the  old 
summer  habits . . . 

Lovers  of  beauty,  of  travel,  of 
art,  literature,  education  and  of 
play  find  in  SWITZERLAND 
the  dream  spots  around  which 
their  imaginations  have  ever 
circled  .  .  . 

Here  are  the  "high  spots" 
which  will  enchant  you  .  .  . 
charm  you  ... 

Berne,  Geneva, 
Lausanne-Ouchy, 
Montreux — Lcs  Avant§, 
Bernese  Oberland, 
Jungfraujoch, 
Loetstthbcrg  Route, 
Zermatl-Gornergrat, 
Furka-Oberalp, 
GriHons  Resorts, 
Zurich, 

Lucerne  and  Environs, 
St.  Gothard-Lugano. 

Every  detail  of  your  trip  call  !«■ 
arranged  here — so  that  yon  will  miss 
none  of  the  marvels  of  SWITZER- 
LAND. 

Ask, for  our  Hooklet  W 
"Wlicre  Dreams  Come  True" 


SWITZERLAND 


475  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  City 


Where-To-Go  for  April  closes  March  1 
CRUISES^fbURS 


Europe  by  Motor 

' '  Let  me  congratulate  you 
most  cordially  upon  the 
splendid  service  and  the 
thoroughly  excellent  ar- 
rangements which  made  our 
travel  under  your  care  so 
comfortable,  so  luxurious, 
so  entirely  delightful  and  so 
carefree. " 

The  above  letter  from  a 
returning  traveler  tells 
you  the  Franco-Belgique 
formula.  It  expresses  the 
feeling  of  all  our  guests. 
The  booklet  "Europe  by 
Motor"  shows  you  that 
you  may  enjoy  this  form- 
ula at  reasonable  rates. 

Franco-BelgiqueToursCo.Jnc. 

'  'Europe  by  Motor"- American  Personnel 

551 -A  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


The  Ideal  Gateway 

To  and  From  Europe 

Enjoy;  the  smooth  southern  route,  on 
luxurious  Sjpiiuisli  liujal  .Mall  Liners, 

with  delightful  Spanish  envir  at 

and  faultless  service  and  cuisine. 
Kates  attractive.  Inclusive  tours. 
Hooklet  from  any  travel  bureau,  or 

Spanish  Royal  Mail  Line 

24  State  Street,  New  York 


WHERE-TO-CO  continued  on  next  3  pages 


EUROPE 

ALL  Expenses  $  7  o  c 
Five  Countries  OOD 


S«  F  -  . '  >n  I  Belgium.HoH.rtd.Ctnn.nv.Fr.riee 
— or  It »lv.  France. Switicr land— with  a  personally- 
conducted  Collegiate  TOUR.  Weekly  tailing* 
during  M«v.  June.  July.  August.  1926.  Congenial 
partle*.  Experienced  guide*.  Collect  orcheitrai 
on  thipboard.  $385  p»v»  *H  traveling  and  ilght- 
•cclnj  expense*  on  »ca  and  land -Including  round 
trip.Touriit  Third  Cabin  ocean  passage  on  famoua 
Canadian  Pacific  ih  I  pi,  ex  ten  live  light  teeing  pro- 
gram*,good  hotel  Bccommodatloni,all  dpi  abroad. 
Itinera  He.  now  ready  for  1928, giving  most  travel 
value  (or  the  money-    Free  llluuratcd  booklet. 

Art  Craft*  GUILD  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

DepLl«0^li>N.I>eart.urDM..('r,lci^o.lll. 


COLLEGIATE  TOURS 
via  Canadian  Pacific 


South 
America 

\7ISIT  the  great  colorful  cities  of 
*  the  East  Coast — Rio  de  Janeiro* 
Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. 
The  gay  boulevards,  the  cafes,  the 
opera,  the  race  track  .  .  .  the  Old 
World  and  the  New  World  side  by 
side  in  picturesque  contrast.  The 
climate  is  ideal — it's  summer  now 
below  the  Equator. 
Sail  through  calm  tropical  seas  to 
this  glamorous  land  in  a  magnifi- 
cent 21,000-ton  liner,  sumptuously 
equipped.  Fortnightly  sailings 
from  New  York. 

Fatten  Time- 
Finest  Shipg — 

American  Legion 
Western  World 
Pan  America 
Southern  Cross 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP 
LINES 

67  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Minncs  Jamenon  .European  'fours 

Parties  of  young  college   and  business 
women.  Comprehensive  itineraries,  good 
accommodations,  reasonable  prices.  Our 
seventh  summer.  Send  for  booklet, 
Sgl  West  111th  St.,  New  York  City 

PALESTINE  -  EUROPE 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER  TOURS 

ATTRACTIVE  RATES 

WICKER  TOURS,  Richmond.Va. 


Department  of  Travel  and 
Resort  Information 

de!?iSin£?artl?ent  is  ^Country  Life's  readers  who 
aesue  information  regarding  travel  and  resorts. 

OrH^K  S  hsled  below  wil1  be  sent  free  of  charge, 
torn  of  pageT2d.r  ^  ^      C°UP°n  3t  the  ^ 
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WATER  TRIPS 

Canadian  Pacific  8  8 
travel  Suggestions 

^A^tfds En",rfSS  "'  A"*"aUa  ,earinB  New 

Collegiate  Tours  to  Europe  1928. 

Frank  C.  Clark 
Western  Mediterranean  and  Nomn  Cruise 
leaving  New  York,  June  30.  192S         "  e 

Thomas  Cook  i  Son* 
Educational  Tours.  19'S 
European  Air  Travel. 

Canard  Line' 
Cunard  Budget  Plan  for  European  Travel. 

Dollar  Steamship  Line' 
Hound  America  Tours 

California,  via  Havana  and  the  Panama  Cinal 
KZ^TinerUSr0,K'  *  Ne.  Route 

Frrnch  Line* 

StfS^SS  p.^W of the  French  Line  ste<me" 

Hamburg- American  Line' 
Across  the  Atlantic 
The  New  S.S.  Ncr,  York 

iSry  f*  1 92°9r,d  Cruist-S  S'  isolate,  leaving  New  York 
Tourist  Third  7'abin. 

Holland  America  Line* 
Holland  America  Line 

March  irlei928.rUlSe*-S  S-    Veendam^-^ing    New  York. 

International  Mercantile  Marine 
Europe  for  All 
Travel  Map  of  Europe 
The  Magnificent  Trio 
And  So  she  Sailed  for  Europe 

Italian  Line' 
Special  Winter  Voyages  to  the  Mediterranean— 1928 

Lamport  t  Holt 
To  South  America. 

Los  Angeles  S.S.  Co. 
Hawaii  direct  from  Los  Angeles 
Personalis  Conducted  Tours  to  Hawaii. 

Lloyd  Sabaudo* 
Genoa 

S.S.  Conte  Itiancamano 
SS.    Conte  Verde 
S.S.  Conte  Ilosso 

Matson  Line* 
Hawaii 

Munson  S.S.  Lines* 
South  America 
Nassau,  Bahamas 

aJHa?,tt!'f*  Transportation  Co. 

Philadelphia  direct  to  Miami. 

S'orth  German  Lloyd 
Transatlantic  Travel  Deluxe 
Munich,  n — The  Latest  One  Cahin  Liner 

M„(,,,ur,     One   Cabin,   Tourist   Third   Class,   and   3rd  class 
Dresden— One  Cabin,  Tourist  Third  Cabin,  and  3rd  class 

Panama  Pacific  Line 
Coast  to  Coast 
Around  and  Across  America 
The  New  California 

Raymond  <f  Whitcomb' 
Spring   .Mediterranean    Cruise — S.S.    Carinthia,   leaving  New 
York.  April  7.  1928. 

June    C"Pe  CrU'Se — S'S'  Car'""''"-  leaving  New  York  in  late 

The  Royal  Mail 
Bermuda  Sailings 
Union  Castle  Line* 
Tours  Around  South  Africa 

United   Fruit  Company* 
Elite, n  Day  Tour  lo  ISiitMi  West  Indies 
Twenty- four  Day  Caribbean  Cruises 
The  Great  White  Fleet 
Cruises  o'er  the  Golden  Caribbean 

Ward  Line* 

10  to™18U,Da»C!rUl,e'  t0  HaVa"a  B:inglnE  ln  Duration  from 
Cuba,  The  Loveliest  Land  the  Human  Eyes  Have  Ever  Seen 

LAND  TRIPS — American 
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Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
Pacific  Coast  Tours 

Thos.  Cook  <t  Sons 
California  &  Hawaii 

Dollar  St<amship  Line* 
Round  America  Tours 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
Independent  Travel  in  America 

Florida  East  Coast  11. li. 
The  East  Coast  of  Florida. 
Along  the  Gulf  Stream  Season  of  1927-28. 

Itaymond  i  Whitcomb* 
Land  Cruises  to  California 
Land  Cruises  in  America 

Hock  Island  Railway' 
Color. ido  via  Rock  Island  All  Expense  Tours 
Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Colorado 
On  Your  Way  to  California 
California,  the  Golden  State 
Colorado,   under  the  Turquoise  Sky 
Golden  State  Route  to  Southern  California. 
A  map  that  talks. 
Tile  De  Luxe  Golden  State  Ltd. 

Southern  Pacific  Lines* 
California 

Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 
Tioga  Pass  Auto  Tour 
California  for  Tourist 
Yosemite 
Catalina  Island 
Crater  Lake 
Sunset  Route 
Oregon  outdoors 
Sequoia  Nat'l.  Park 
Outdoor  Life  in  the  Sierra 


t7ttto?t  Pacific  Rys.* 
231  Death  Valley 

23  5  Along  the  Union  Pacific  System 

237  Zlon  National  Park,  Bryce  Canyon,  and  North  River  Grand 

Canyon 
239  California 

241  Y'ellowstone  National  Park 

Joseph   W.    Young  Properties 
300  12  Day  Tour  to  Hollywood  by-thc-Sea,  Florida 

American  Express  Co. 

•Country  Life  Advertiser 
(Continued  on  page  136) 
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y**E  TO  GO 
4^  TO  GO 
TO  SEE 


Wo 


OULDN'  T  you  as  a  po- 
tential American  traveler  in 
Europe  like  to  have  this  help- 
ful American  Express  booklet 
"The  American  Traveler  in 
Europe"? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  turn 
its  pages  which  are  brimful 
with  valuable  travel  informa- 
tion and  read  where  and  how 
to  go  and  what  to  see?  How 
the  American  Express  Travel 
Department  can  make  any  itin- 
erary suggested  by  you  a  happy 
reality  when  you  go? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  one 
of  the  thousands  of  Independ- 
ent Travelers  who  explore 
Europe  with  no  travel  details 
overlooked — with  no  worries 
and  with  all  hotel  reservations, 
itineraries,  sleeping  car  tickets, 
meals  en  route,  etc.,  arranged 
in  advance? 

If  you  are  hoping  or  dream- 
ing that  you  can  go,  you  will 
be  interested  in  this  intrigu- 
ing booklet,  which  makes 
the  planning  of  independent 
travel  a  pleasure. 

This  coupon  places  a  copy 
of  the  booklet  in  the  mails 
for  you.  Fill  in  and  send  to- 
day to  nearest  office  below. 


American 
express 

Travel  Department 
65  Broadway,  New  York 
58  E.  Washington  Street 
Chicago 

Market  at  Second  Streets 
San  Francisco 
606  McGlawn-Bowen 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Always  Carry 

American  Express  Travelers  Cheques 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Foreign  Independent 

Travel  Department  No.  2 

Please  send  "The  American 
Traveler  in  Europe  "  to 


The 
wise 
traveler 
plans 
ahead. 
Write 
for 
this 
booklet 
and 
learn 
hoiv 

Independent 

Travel 

is 

simplified. 


Name  

Address. 
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HOTEL-RESORT-&  -TRAV^  L-DEPA  RTMENT 

CONTINUED 


SOUTH  \\  1 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Via  HAVANA  and  Direct 

NEW  MOTORSHIPS 
15,000  tons — Twin  Screws 

SANTA  MARIA 

Maiden  Trip  April  12th 

SANTA  BARBARA 
cnfi\  Maiden  Trip  July  5th 

Regular  fortnightly  sailings 
by  these  and  oiher  famous, 
Santa  Steamers. 

GRACE  LINE 

10  Hanover  Square        New  York  City 


^8oTfAUF0RNI4 


UP  ■ 

■  Round  TiipMy 
LWaterRail/  ' 


Spanish  Americas'* 


Days  of  delicto  on  a  luxurious  Pan- 
ama Mail  Liner.  Outside  rooms,  Simmons  beds, 
no  berths.  Excellent  meals.  Music.  Swimming  Tool, 
l  aundry.  Deck  Games.  Through  the  Panama  Canal 
with  visits  in  South  and  Central  America  including 
capitals  of  Guatemala  &  Salvador.  Water-Rail  Tours 
from  your  home  town  on  main  line  points  and 
back.  First  class  transportation,  meals  and  bed 
on  steamer.  Choice  of  rail  route  returning,  with 
optional  stop-overs.  Booklet  Eon  request, 
jt  cruise  ship  leaves  every  three  weeks  fm 
New  York-  or  San  Francisco  and  /{ttZ~^ 
Los  Angeles.  /yjj*% 

PANAMA  MAIL  f  «p 

s.  s.  co.  te£y- 

10  Hanover  Sq.,  N.  Y  ^walel 


EUROPE 

rten  tours  nf  the  better  (Trade  at 
moderate  rates,  good  hotels.  June 
and  July.  All  points  of  interest  in- 
cluded. 45  to  80  days.  $f>9r>.00  and 
up.  (18  persons  only  in  each  party.) 

Auk  for  Booklet 
COLPITTS'  T011I8,  cor.  Wash.  & 
Water  Sts.,  Boston.      Estab.  1879 


TAIIDC      ALL  OVER 

Independent  &  Conducted 
Mapped  out  intelligently 

Executed  perfectly 
(Write  for  pamphlet  M) 

FRENCH  TRAVEL  BUREAU.  Inc. 

46  West  tilth  Street.  New  York 


to  the  balmy 
[tropics 


Juximi 


1  C\  Wsi-yo   All  Expense  Tours.  In- 
A_2f  I  /HyS  elusive  of  Hotels  and 
/       Sightseeing  Ashore. 

Havana  #300  up  %2E»SbE££ 

delightful  davs  at  sea. 

Panama  $300  up  with  fi"™  t<>th 

Y ^  ^  r  ways  at  gay  Havana, 
and  3  days  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
Splendid  oil  burning  steamers  u  Ebro"  and 
"  Essequibo" —  built  for  tropical  cruising — 
Swimming  pool.  Dancing,  beck  games,  etc* 
All  outside  rooms.  Send  for  Booklet. 

PACIFIC  LINE 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
Sanderson  &  son.  Inc.,  2ti  liroadway,  N.  Y, 
or  Local  Agents 


EUROPE  *a*°  "p  Conductl 


'  Days  for  $690. 


WARMINGTON  TOURS 


Europe 


Are  you  insuring  the  "bon" 
in  your  voyage  ? 

Are  you  cognizant  of  what 
we  can  offer  you  with  our  87 
years  of  experience,  our 
connections  and  our 
unique  proven  Organiza- 
tion with  its   175  con- 
veniently located  offices 
— 100  in  Europe  alone? 
Whatever  your  require- 
ments as  to  itinerary, 
expense  and  form  of 
travel  we  can  fill  your 
needs. 

It  costs  you  nothing  to 
consult  us,  to  scruti- 
nize our  multifarious 
programs  or  to  let  us 
work  out  your  own 
independent,  individ- 
ualized  itinerary. 

Annual  Summer  Cruise 

toEUR0PE 

and  the 

Mediterranean 

I  by theCunard- Anchor Liner^'California" 
from  New  York  July  3  to  Aug.  30, 1928 

Our  seventh  consecutive 
Summer  Cruise — a  wide- 
reaching  voyage  cover- 
ing: Madeira,  Tangier, 
Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
Naples,  Athens,  Con- 
stantinople, the  Holy 
Land,  Cairo,  Naples, 
Monaco,  returning  via 
Paris  and  London. 

MODERATE  RATES 

THOS.COOK&SON 

585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
and  Branches 


Ask  about  spe- 
•ial  roun<]  trips — : 
UnoWnyWater.One 
Wuy  Rail.    Or,  check 
your  auto  as  baK^a«c  and 
uke  the  .round  trip  One  Way 
,  One  Way  Motor. 

Anply  for  illustrated  booklets.  No.  1 
II  way  N.Y.  City,  our  offices  elsewhere 
or  authorized  S,  S.  and  R.  H.  agents. 


EUROPE 

Sixteen  Tours— Departures  June,  July. 
Hy-grade,  Select,  Moderate-priced  and 
Student  Class.  Ilritish  Isles  Tom  . Swiss 
Passes,  Dolomites,  Dutch  Canals, Route 
des  Alpes,  Black  Forest. 
Low  rates— $675  and  up.  Itinerary  E-5. 
Norway.  Best  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  including  North  Cape  Cruise. 
The  Ideal  Way.  Strictly  limited.  Itin- 
erary N-6. 

Alaska,  and  Pacific  Coast  Tours. 
The  hest  in  American  Travel.  Bklt.  A-7. 

GILLESPIE,  KINPORTS  &  BEARD,  Inc. 

8  West  40th  St.,  New  York 
210  So.  17th  St.,  Philadelphia 


50  Spring  and  Summer  Tours  to 

EUROPE 

Famous  Old  World  Routes 
Extensive  Motoring  8i  Sightseeing 
Small  Parties;  Cultured  Leaders 
Congenial  Companions 


2  Spring  &  Summer  Cruises  to  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

with  Tours  through  the 

NEAR  EAST  &  EUROPE 

Most  interesting  trip  in  the  World 
Limited  Parties;  Famous  Lecturers 
Prices  to  suit  your  Purse 
Send  for  Booklet  desired 

iempleJMurs 

447-B  Park  Sq.  Building,  Boston 
New  York   Washington  Chicago 
San  Francisco 


J..: j.. 


Iravel 
J  Study 
lours 


Cultural 
Comprehensive  -  Economical 

With  the  University  Travel-Study  Club 
this  summer  you  may  enjoy  the  best  that 
Europe  offers  .at  surprisingly  low  cost. 
'Select  membership-intelligent  leadership- 
a  vacation   t  lasting  benefit! 

$365  and  up 

For  fe«  inArnuffon.  plr««  „rfin-i.. 

UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL  -  STUDY  CLUB 
75  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Carefree  days  of 
sport  *  ' 

Twenty-five  miles  of  white 
sand  beaches  —  magnificent 
surf-bathing — golf — yachting — 
fishing  —  riding.  All  this  and 
more  is  yours  at  Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth. 

Many  fine  hotels  at  Virginia 
Beach  —  Ocean  View  —  Cape 
Henry  and  Norfolk —  including 
the  magnificent  Cavalier — offer 
excellent  accommodations. 
Write  The  Tourist  Information 
Bureau,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Frequent  Sailings  Most  Complete  Itineraries 

France,  British  Isles 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Holland 
Belgium,  Germany,  etc. 

One  of  the  oldest  Travel  Organizations, 
established  1875.  53  years  of  satisfactory 
travel  service  and  permanent  offices  in 
Europe  assure  our  clients  many  advan- 
tages. Our  Tours  have  no  equal  — the 
personal  attention  we  give  each  Tour 
guarantees  best  of  service  throughout. 
Send  for  "Book  E." 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

(Est.  1875)  542  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Philadelphia,  1529  Locust  Street 
Chicago,  175  North  Michigan  Avenue 


S- 

^  ///    The  Leading  Student  Tours  \ 

for  th«  INTELLECTUAL  ELITE 


STRATFORD  TOURS 


Select  Summer         I    Student  Tours 
Tours,  from  J  from  !»3T5 

452  Fifth  Avenue,  Dept.  W.,  New  York 
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HOTEL-RESORT-&-TRAVEL-DEPARTI 

C  O  N  T  I  NUEO 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Will  you  go  to 

PUROPE 

v9  this 

comfortable, 
carefree  way? 

ATRIP  to  Europe  is  an  ex- 
perience that  will  be  hap- 
pily remembered  for  years  to 
come — IF  it  is  arranged  the 
right  way. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  become  en- 
tangled in  the  meshes  of  foreign 
time-ubles,  languages,  customs  and 
currencies;  or  to  worry  with  the 
bothersome  details  of  tickets,  reser- 
vations and  accommodations.  You 
leave  all  these  incidentals  to  the  travel 
experts  of  the  American  Express  when 
you  join  one  of  the 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Tours  uitb  £scort 

These  congenial,  companionable 
groups  eliminate  ALL  possibility  of 
travel  troubles,  and  the  cost  is  regu- 
lated to  approximate  theamountyou 
wish  to  spend.  From  the  time  you 
sail  away  until  you  return,  your  jour- 
ney is  a  round  of  ease  and  enjoyment 
— justasif  the  American  Express  Travel 
Department  had  cut  a  pathway  chrough 
Europe  for  you. 

The  booklets  listed  below  describe 
the  tours  in  an  unusually  interesting 
way.  They  tell  all  about  the  things 
well  to  know  in  advance — places  to 
be  visited,  accommodations,  total 
expenses.  Send  coupon  for  one  or  all 
of  them  today. 

American 
express 

Travel  Department 
65  Broadway,  New  York 

Alteavsca  r-ry  A  meriea  n  Express  Tra  velrrs  cheques 


American  Express— F.  C.Tour  Dept.G 

65  Broadway,  New  York 
I  would  like  to  receive  booklets  giv- 
ing details  of  the  tour9  checked — 

□  Limited  Expense  Tours— Summer 
Months,  $429  up. 

O  Special  Summer  Tours— $740  to  $1,070 

□  Quality  Tours—  $1,370  to  $1,950. 


Address... 

City  

 State.... 

No  matter  whether  you  plan 
to  spend  $300  or  $3000,  our 
specially  prepared  descriptive 
booklet,  sent  free  on  request, 
will  be  invaluable.  Tours 
with  escort.  Independent 
Tours.    Private  Auto  Tours. 

DEAN  8C  DAWSON,  Ltd. 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  years 
40  European  Offices 


EUROPE 

Conducted  fciurs  including 
ocean  piH«i  &  8  countries. 
Standard  t880.  Student  $090 
Others $4U0up.  AskFolderW 
»42  Stn 
Bid*.  Chicago 


Where-To-Go  publicity  blankets  N.  America. 
TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 


The  only  positive  relief  for  Sea,  Train, 
Auto,  Car  and  Air  sickness.  Stops 
the  Nausea  at  once.   25  years  in  use. 
75c.  cV  tr.50  at  Drug  Stares 
or  direct  on  receipt  of  price  r 
The  Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  York 


»he  rest  of  the 
Scenic  World 
is  the  Overture 


IS  THE 

OPERA 

Ask  for  "booklet  43 

We  have  nothing  to 
sell — all  our  services 

3Zcro5?*2£iatt  Got><mm*£ttt 

VtiTTtabiion  .flocnuc 
Ham  ijorU,  K  ^-M*  A 


Norway 


CRUISES-TOURS   

MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE,  JUNE  30 
52  days,  #600  to  #1300 

Spain,  Italy,  Riviera,  Sweden,  Scotland, 
Berlin,  (Paris,  London).   World  Cruise, 
Jan.  15th,  105  days,  $1000  up.  Mediter- 
ranean, HB  days,  Jan.  SO,  $600  up. 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


AL  

for  that  early  'vacation 

Are  you  planning  an  early  vacation 
this  year  .  .  .  possibly  to  escape  the 
mid-season  bustle  ...  or  jterliaps  it's 
necessary  or  more  convenient  .  . 
you'll  find  Alaska  particularly  inter- 
esting for  a  MA  T  vacation— more  so 
even  than  mid-season  .  . .  the  atmos. 
phere  is  clearer  . .  .  and  the  visibility 
permits  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  its 
awe-inspiring  beauties.  The  summer 
excursion  season  starts  May  first  and 
you  have  a  choice  of  several  tours 
. .  .  for  instance : 

SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA 

9nr  19  riaVS  —2,350  miles  of  de- 
Or  \L  VnlS  Ughtful  voyaging. 
Round  trip,  including  meals  Clftft 
and  berth  ■P1"" 

SOUTHWESTERN  ALASKA 

1Q  nAY^  —4.000  miles  of  delightful 
I j  UnlO  voyaging.  Round  CI 00 
trip,  including  meals  and  berth  «t>100 
Sailings  from  Seattle  every  few  days. 
Ask  your  local  railroad  or  tourist 
agent,  or  write: 


E.G.McMICKEN,P.T.M. 

1519  Railroad  Ave.  So., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


PACIFIC  STEAMSHIPC 


AMP  SW<€(P*€^ 


For  78  years  tue  have  been 
specializing  in  Scandinavian 
Tours  and  Cruises. 

I Individual  Travel  arrange-  T1 
ments  and  Escorted  I 
Tours  throughout  Europe  J* 

Bennett'sTravel  Bureau 

500-Sth  Avenue  (at  42nd  Street) 
Founded  1850   Phone  Longacre  2 140 


CRUISES-TOURS 

The 

Church  Touring 


Rev.  <S.  Varices  Cadman,  D.D.^ 
President 

rHOLY  LANtf 

AND 

MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES 

FROM 

$400 

OTHER  TOURS  TO 
ALL  PARTS  OF 

EUROPE 

Wrxte  for  Booklet  to  the  Secretary 
Publications  Department 

CHURCH  TOURING  GUILD 

70  Filth  Avenue,  New  York 


DakeYout Cat  with  you 
it  attdSeeEUROPE Sight! 


It  b  delightful  and  economical  to  drive  your  own  car 
over  the  Highways  and  Byways  of  Europe,  when  cart- 
ful arrangements  are  made  by  us.  Be  lure  to  write 
c*r\y  for  FREE  £OOrO.£T  revealing  the  ideal  way  to 
tee  Europe,  and  list  ot  Guide  Books,  Maps,  etc. 
EUROPEAN  AUTO  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
I  7  ID  Newbury  St..  Boston,  Mm*. 


ALASKA 

Escorted  Tours  .Inly  2nd  and  18th.  Banff, 
Lake  Louise,  Atlin  Lakes,  Mt  Kainl 
Yellowstone,  Colorado.  Optional  rot 
California.  Limited  party  40  da; 
Best  accommodations.  Estab.  1X70. 
U  COL1MTTS'  TMH*  of  the.  better  am 
1  cor.  Wash.  *  Water  8l».,  Boil 


The 

American  Institute" 
of  Educational  Travel 

Foremost  Educatioaal  Travel 
Tours  officially  recognized  by 
more  than  ten  American 
Universities,  Educational 
Foundations  and  State 
Departments  of  Education. 

( University  credit  if  dt sired). 

587  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


FRFF  !  EASY  WAT  TO 

•  SECURE 
YOUR  TRIP  TO  EUROPE 
HONE  TOURS 

95  St.  James  Street,  Montreal,  Canada 


When  writing  to  these  advertisers  utll  you 
please  mention  The  Wherc~to~oo  liuTcaut 
It  will  be  greatly  to  your  advantage  to  do  so 


ENCLAND— SCOTLAND 


For  lovers 

of  the 

English 
Poets 


The  beauty  of  the  Lake  District  has 
inspired  many  of  England's  finest 
poems-many  of  her  sweetest  songs. 

Make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  lovely 
English  lakes  where  Wordsworth 
lived  and  wrote— see  Cockermouth, 
Windermere  and  Ullswater. 

These  are  but  few  of  the  pilgrim- 
ages to  be  made — in  the  lovely 
scenery  of  the  English  Lake  Dis- 
trict. The  London  Midland  and 
Scottish  Railway  encircles  the  Lake 
District  with  branch  lines  to  the 
principal  beauty  spots. 

Illustrated  pamphlets  from  John  Fairman 
(DcptMS),  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Or  from  any  LMS  A  gent, 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  or 
the  American  Express. 


LMS 


( Concluded  from  page  134) 

LAND  TRIPS— Foreign 

339  The  American  Traveler  In  Europe 

Amerop  Travel  Service,  Inc. 

341  Independent  Tours  to  Germany. 

Cunard  Line* 
198  To  and  Through  Great  Britain 
Daimler  Hire,  Ltd. 

340  Automobile  Hire  Abroad. 

Franco  Belgique  Tours 

307  Europe  by  Motor 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
251  Europe  for  the  Independent  Traveler 

337  Tours  to  Europe.  1928. 

French  Line* 

136  France 

137  Paris  of  Spires  and  Towers 
13  8  North  African  Motor  Tours 

139  Across  North  Africa 

140  The   Magic  of   Islam — Algeria,   Tunisia.   Morocco  (French), 

The  Desert 

141  Across  the  Desert 

142  Morocco — Sunlit-Esotlc-Oriental 

308  Tunisia 

309  Algeria 
3 1  0  Morocco 

German  Tourist  Information  Office' 
333  Traveling  in  Beautiful  Germany. 
33  4  Berlin  and  Potsdam. 
335  The  Rhine. 

33ti  Munich — The  Bavarian  Alps. 

Hamburg -American  Line' 

149  Ireland 

150  Germany 

1 5 1  France 

152  British  Isles 

338  European  Tours. 

The  Norwegian  Gov't.  Ryt. 
311  Vilsingland  Vacations 
3  1 2  Norway 

313  What  You  See  from  the  Train  in  Norway 

314  Three  Towers 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb' 
193  Europe — 1928. 
233  Guide  to  European  Travel 

315  Motor  Travel  in  Europe 

UNITED  STATES  TERRITORIES 

ALASKA 
Canadian  National  Il.lt. 

HAWAII 

342  Alaska  and  the  Yukon 

Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau* 

154  Tourfax 

155  The  Story  of  Hawaii 
15G  Hawaii  National  Park 

157  Kules  and  Regulations — Descriptive 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS— American 


159 
205 
233 
237 
218 
316 
274 
3  18 
319 
347 


343 
344 
345 
3  I  a 


20G 

348 

223 

207 

208 

209 
210 

211 

212 

213 
214 
215 


Southern  California  Year  Round  Vacation  Land  Supreme* 

Del  Monte  Hotel,  Del  Monte.  Calif.* 

Glen  Springs  Hotel,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 

The  Savoy-Plaza,*  New  York  City 

French  Lick,*  French  Lick,  Indiana 

The  Alexander.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  General  Ogclthorpe.  Savannah,  Ga.* 

Hotel  Del  Mar,  Del  Mar,  Co.  Car.* 

Miami  Reach.  Florida 

Hotel  Tourainc,  Boston.  Mass. 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS— Foreign 

German  Tourists  Information  Bureau* 

German  Hotel  Guide 

German  Spas  and  Watering  Places 

The  Black   Forest — <Jarden  Wurttemberg 

Golf  in  Germany. 

TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 

Abercrombie  A  Filch 
Luggage 

American  Express  Co. 
Travelers  Checks. 

Bankers'  Trust  Company 
A.  B.  A.  Travelers  Checks 

Bell  t  Howell' 
Fllmo  Cameras 

Benson  rf  Hedges 
Cigarettes,  Cigars,  and  Smoking  Accessories 
Dean's 

Week-end  Boxes  of  Cake 
Bon  Voyage  Boxes 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.* 
Cine  Kodaks 

List  of  Eastman  Kodak  Branches  throughout  the  World 

Hartmann* 
Trunks 

Rtvelation  Suitcase  Co. 
Revelation  Suitcases 

W.  W.  Winship' 
Wlnship  Wardrobe  Trunks 


Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 

Country  Life,  244  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the  following  booklets. 
( Insert  numbers  from  list. )  From  Foreign  Countries,  except  Canada, 
enclose  10c  In  stamps. 


P.  O.  Address 


State    March 


•Countiy  Life  Advertiser 


The  8nd  of  the  Hunt 


Ham  better  than  ever — this  new  u 


"X  TO  other  method  has  approached  this 
J.  \  new  way  of  packing  ham.  Sealed  in  its 
vacuum  container,  cooked  in  its  own  natu- 
ral juices,  its  tenderness  and  delicious  flavor 
are  protected  to  the  moment  the  ham  is  used. 

FLAVOR-SEALED  Ham  is  thoroughly  cooked. 
It  is  ready  to  serve  cold.  No  bone.  No  skin. 
No  waste.  No  bother.  And  it  may  be  fried 
or  broiled  in  four  minutes,  or  baked  in  a 
moderate  oven  in  one  hour. 

Dining  at  home  or  dining  out,  you  will  en- 
joy the  unmistakable  flavor  of  this  better  ham. 

GEO.  A.  HORMEL  &  CO..  Austin.  Minnesota 

1/  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us,  giving  bis  name 

iLIORMEL 

Flavor- Sealed 

HAM 


i 


April,  i  928 
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E.  B.  Thompson's 

Imperial 
"Ringlet" 

Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks 

At  the  world's  premier 
show-Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York — 
their  last  3  exhibits 
they  won  Every  Prize 
and  Ribbon  Ottered — 
90  Prizes  Out  of  90 

The  Nation's  Choice  for  Quality 
Grand  Stock  for  sale  and  Eggs  for  hatching  from  this 
best  Sweepstakes  New  York  blood.    Prices  low. 
GREAT  LAYERS  OF  FINE  EGGS. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

Lock  Box  19 
Amenia,  N.  Y. 


First  Prize  Cock  at  New  York 


G.  D.  TILLEY, 

Naturalist 

"Everything  in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a  Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the  House 

and  Porch 
Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Waterway 
Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and  Aviary 
Birds  for  the  Game  Preserve  and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feeds 

I  am  the  oldest  established  and  largest  exclusive  dealer 
in  land  and  water  birds  in  America  and  have  on  hand  the 
most  extensive  stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist         Darien,  Conn. 


LAKENVELDERS 

BELTED  POULTRY 

The  best  layers  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful fowl  in  the  world.  Eggs  and 
stock  for  sale.  Send  stamp  for  cir- 
cular. 

WILDWOOD  FARMS 

Sayville,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  GIANTS  OF  GREAT  QUALITY 

Again  at  the  1928  Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry  Show 
Black  Giants  were  the  second  largest  class  in  the  show.  "There 
is  a  reason!"  No  better  fowl  for  the  country  home.  We  have  a 
number  of  pens  for  sale  consisting  of  ten  females  and  one  male 
at  $60.00  per  pen.  Good  birds.  Eggs  in  hundred  lots  at  right 
prices.  Circulars  free. 

AUGUST  D.  ARNOLD 

Box  L  DHlsburg,  Pa. 

GROVE  HILL 

S.C.D.K.  BROWN  LEGHORNS 

Win  all  1st  Prizes  at  New  York  and 
Boston  1928.     Send,  for  schedule 
of  matings. 

GROVE  HILL  POULTRY  YARDS 

Wm.  Kllerj  Hriirlit,  Owner 
Box  G  Waltham,  Mass. 
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Bob  White  finaUS'Sr 

eludes  letters  from  customers.  Game  Officials,  prom- 
inent sportsmen  and  clubs.  Spring  Delivery.  Live 
arrival  anywhere  guaranteed. 

Order  Now 

M.  E.  Bogle  SSiSS. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 
(Largest  producer  America's 
BEST  game  bird.l 


Rustic  Bird  Houses  made  of  the  sweet  smelling  Jersey  Cedar. 
Any  three  for  $5.00.  You  need  not  confine  choice  to  one  set. 
At  the  same  price  you  may  order  all  three  alike.  Weight  of 
3  is  10  lbs.    Please  include  for  Parcel  Post  if  wanted  that  way. 

CRESCENT  CO.  "BIRDV1LLE,"  Toms  River  P.0..N.  J. 


1881 


1928 


WyckofS's 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

(America's  Business  Hen) 

The  Gold  Standard  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Value 

The  undisputed  foundation  of  the  best  flocks  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  in  the  world  for  nearly 
half  a  century.   There's  a  reason. 

Real  quality  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY  OLD  CHICKS  from  the  finest  and  closest 
selected  matings  in  the  country.  An  honestly  conducted  breeding  farm.  No  bought-up  trash, 
no  fairy  tales,  no  bunk. 

Illustrated  and  Instructive  Catalogue  Mailed  on  Request 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF  &  SON  Aurora,  Cayuga  County,  New  York 


The  Mackensen 
Game  Park 


Bob  White 
Pheasants 
Partridges 
Quail 

Wild 
Turkeys 
Deer 
Rabbits 


Peafowl 

Cranes 

Swans 

Ornamental 
Geese  and 
Ducks 

Foxes 

Racoons 


Everything  in  wild  animals,  game,  fancy  birds  for  parks, 
menageries,  private  preserves  and  collections  of  fancy  fowl. 

WM.  J.  MACKENSEN,  Yardley,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

The  most  beautiful  bird  in  America. 

Bred  by  men  of  science  who  enjoy  problems  of  genetics. 

Wonderful  chicks  full  of  vitality. 

Some  fine  cockerels  ready  for  delivery. 

Write  for  catalogue 

BARR'S  KNOBBYSTONE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  L  J.  J.  Barr,  Mgr.  Narvon,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— CHICKS 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Rocks,  and  Black  Giants 

For  delivery  after  May  1st.    Wonderful  Strains 

FAIRLAWN  FARMS 

S.  A.  Wertheim,  Prop.  Allenhurst,  N.  J. 

Pheasants,  Peafowls 

Swans,  Wild  Ducks,  Cranes,  Wild  Geese, 
Parrots,  Canaries,  Dogs  of  all  breeds, 
Persian  Cats,  Squirrels,  Fancy  Pigeons, 
Doves,  Elk,  Deer,  Buffalo,  Silver  Foxes, 
Mink,  Odorless  Skunks  and  all  other  var- 
ieties  of  Ornamental    Birds  and 
Animals  for  Country  Estates,  Parks  and 
Aviaries.  Information  andlists  25  cents; 
price  lists  for  the  asking. 

HORNE'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ARENA  CO.,  Dept.  C.  L.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Hp  ad 

■£  BARRED  BOCKS  ^ 

America's  oldest  and  {rre&test  laying  strain  of  Barred  Rocks.  313-323  and 
325  eggs  in  1  year — 148  eggs  in  148  days— Laying  at  113  days. 
Customers'  profits  $8.09  per  hen.  Winners  in  25  contests. 
Parks  Strain — the  Btrain  of  Quality  that  is  protected  by  a  U.  S. 
registered  trademark,  has  outlived  hundreds  of  other  strains 
because  it  is  founded  on  high  normal  layers  instead  of  a  few 
phenomenal  producers.    Get  free  catalog  and  latest  prices. 

J.  W.  PARKS  &  SONS  Box  II,  Altoona,  Pa. 


r 


Parks4 


Baby  Chicks  Worth  While 

Send  now  for  our  beautiful  catalog  of 
Walhalla  Wonderful  Worth  While  Baby 
Chicks,  Strong,  Husky,  Electric  hatched 
chicks  from  Blood  Tested  breeders, 
Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  Minorcas  and 
Wyandottes.  Don't  Delay.  Write  to- 
night. Read  what  our  customers  have  to 
say  in  catalog. 

WALHALLA  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  11C,  Noblesville,  Indiana 


GLORIOUS  large  premium  white  eggs  and  delicious 
meat  produced  by  Pape  Mammoth  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas  insure  health,  happiness  and  a  steady  cash  income. 

Free  illustrated  catalog 
quotes  on  excellent 
foundation  stock,  cock- 
erels that  will  improve 
any  flock,  any  breed; 
also  eggs  and  day  old 
chix.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
white  Guineas  and  Pea- 
fowl. State  requirements 
please — help  free. 

CHARLES  G.  PAPE         Box  L         Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


WILD  DUCK  EGGS 

I  have  now  for  sale  Wild  Mallard  eggs;  also  the  pure-bred 
small  tame  variety  of  English  Grey  Call  Duck  eggs.  These 
are  the  celebrated  W.  E.  decoys.  Nearly  every  variety  of 
wild  duck  responds  to  their  soft,  enticing  call.  Full  instruc- 
tions with  shipment  how  to  set  eggs  and  raise  young 
successfully.    Established  1895. 

WALLACE  EVANS  GAME  FARM         St.  Charles,  Illinois 

White  Muscovy- 
Ducks 

For  six  years,  1st  prize  winners, 
Madison  Square  Garden.  Also, 
BLACK  AND  BLUE  ORPINGTONS 
Good  Stock — Twice  Prize  Winners 

DR.  I.  A.  CHURCH 

Yorktown  Heights, 
Westchester  County,  New  York 

PHEASANT  EGGS 

I  have  now  for  sale  eggs  for  hatching  of  the  following  varieties:  Eng- 
lish Ring  Neck,  Chinese  Ring  Neck,  Golden,  Lady  Amherst,  and 
Silver;  all  guaranteed  to  he  from  strong,  pure-hred,  non-related  hirds. 
Full  instructions  with  shipment  how  to  set  eggs  and  raise  young 
successfully.    Established  1895- 

WALLACE  EVANS  GAME  FARM 

 ST.  CHARLES,  ILL.  

BUYING  WITH  ASSURANCE 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks.  45  Acres  free  farm  range.  18 
Y  ears  successful  breeding.  10  Consecutive  years  New  York  State 
( ierl  ification.  Every  Breeder  Blood  Tested  for  Baccillary  White 
Diarrhea,  under  supervision  New  York  State  Veterinary  College. 
We  never  breed  from  pullets.    Catalogue  on  request. 

HILL  VIEW  FARM 

II.  F.  Ilendriekson 
Bridgehampton  Long  Island,  New  York 

Barred    Plymouth  Rocks 

Four  Firsts,  Four  Seconds, 
Three  Third  Prizes,  besides 
other  Awards  have  been  won  by 
us  at  a  single  Madison  Square 
Garden  show. 

Highest  Grade  Breeding  and 
Exhibition  Birds  For  Sale — 
New  York  Winners  and  Birds 
Bred  from  Winners. 
Every  1st.  We  Competed  For,  New  York 
Show.  1925.  1926,  and  2  ists,  1927 
Illustrated  Circular  Free 

BRADLEY  BROS. 
Box  81 1,  Lee,  Massachusetts 


First  Prize  Pen  Pullet 

(Bred  and  Raised  by  us) 


LANCASTER  QUALITY  CHICKS 


! 


IF  YOU  WANT  BIG,  STURDY,  FLUFFY  CHICKS 


from   free   range   pure   bred   flocks,    that   have  been 
-tilled  for  egg  production  and  standard  quality  by  poultry- 
n   trained  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  then  buy  Lancaster  Quality  Chicks.    We  culled  2  5,000  hens  to  give  son  good  chicks  Write 
our  interesting  catalog  or  order  from  this  ad.    Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.     Reference,  Hocking  Valley  National  Bank.     Member  Ohio 
and  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

Varieties  Postpaid  prices  in  U.  S.  A.  25 

Extra  Quality  Big  Type  Barron  White  Leghorns  $4.00 

Anconas,  Buff,  Rose.  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns    3.7  a 

Barred.  White.  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks    4.2  5 

Rose  &  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds   4.25 

White  &  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons    4.50 

Light  Brahmas.  Jersey  Black  Giants   J. 50 

Chicks  from  Special  Mating    Heavy  broilers  $11.50,  Light  $10. 

Route  40 


50 

100 

300 

500 

$7.50 

$14 

$41 

$67 

7.00 

13 

38 

62 

8.00 

15 

44 

72 

8.00 

15 

44 

72 

8.50 

16 

47 

77 

10.50 

20 

59 

97 

1000 
$130 
120 
140 
140 
150 
190 


LANCASTER  FARMS  HATCHERY 


LANCASTER,  OHIO 


PADDOCK,  RINGSIDE,  and  BYRE 


By  HAROLD  G.  GULLIVER 


STRATHGLASS  Farm,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  has  sold 
Strathglass  Royal  Charmer, 
the  first  prize  senior  bull  calf  and 
reserve  junior  champion  at  the 
Canadian  Royal  Mid- Winter  Fair, 
to  Dr.-  Flavius  Packer,  Pawling,  N. 
Y.  This  calf  is  a  son  of  Strathglass 
Royal  Duke  2994  and  out  of  Strath- 
glass Charmer,  a  daughter  of  Mor- 
ton Mains  Lord  Barrylyndon  that 
won  the  two-year-old  heifer  class  at 
the  1916  Eastern  States  Exposition. 


rT"*HE  shipment  of  twenty-two 
females  in  milk  from  the  Strath- 
glass herd  of  Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  Port  Chester,  N. 
Y.,  to  L.  L.  Grow  &  Son,  Fort  Jackson,  N.  Y., 
is  one  of  the  most  important  recent  transactions  in 
breed  circles.  The  cattle  selected  by  Messrs.  Grow 
were  of  attractive  individuality  and  are  described 
as  a  group  of  extreme  quality. 

"D  .  R.  NESS  &  SON  report  the  sale  of  Honeyholm 
Lady  Jean,  first  prize  two-year-old  Ayrshire 
at  the  Canadian  Royal,  as  well  as  junior  champion 
of  the  1926  National,  to  Captain  Dunwaters, 
Fintry.  B.  C,  for  $1,000.  H.  A.  Swart.  Simcoe, 
Ontario,  also  sent  several  head  of  valuable  animals 
with  this  shipment. 

TTENRY  FORD  recently  marketed  sixty  pure- 
*■  A  bred  Ayrshire  steers  from  his  feed-lots.  Detroit 
buyers  declare  that  this  lot  of  handy-weight  cattle, 
averaging  1.060  pounds  each,  was  just  about  the 
best  group  of  steers  that  has  been  sold  in  Detroit  for 
some  time.  At  present  Mr.  Ford  has  a  herd  of  about 
200  Ayrshire  females  and  is  feeding  out  another 
drove  of  Ayrshire  steers.  The  Ford  cattle  trace 
through  the  old  Gossard  herd  to  the  well-known  Wil- 
lowmoor  herd  of  J.  W.  Clise.  famous  for  its  high  pro- 
ducers and  grand  champion  bull.  Beuchan  Peter  Pan. 


JOHN  H.  BAKER  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 
•J  has  recently  purchased  a  quartette  of  im- 
ported Ayrshire  heifers  from  David  Hunter 
of  Grimsby  Beach,  Ontario.  Included  in  this 
lot  is  the  second  prize  senior  yearling  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  and  the  second 
prize  two-year-old.  Mr.  Baker  is  planning  on 
bringing  out  a  show  herd  the  coming  season 
which  will  campaign  the  fairs  of  New  York 
State. 

C  AMUEL  ODELL  of  Shelby,  Mich.,  is  the 
^  owner  of  Fauvic's  Fern  Princess,  a  young 
purebred  Jersey  cow  which  has  been  awarded 
a  silver  medal  by  The  American  Jersey  Cat- 
tle Club,  New  York.  Princess  produced  438.31 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  9,790  pounds  of  milk 
in  a  305-day  official  production  test.  She  car- 
ried calf  for  181  days  while  making  this  record, 
and  in  her  best  month  her  yield  reached  5,259 


First  prize  flock  of  Dorset  sheep  at  the  International 
Livestock  Show;  owned  by  Chase  Brothers,  Willow  Lake,  S.  D. 


pounds  of  butterfat.  The  sire  of  Princess  is  Fauvic 
Noble,  a  son  of  the  great  medal-of-merit  bull,  Fau- 
vic's Prince.  Her  dam  is  Will  Do's  Fern  Princess, 
which  has  a  junior  two-year-old  record  of  407.30 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  8,184  pounds  of  milk. 

'T^HE  purebred  Jersey  cow,  Neobule's  Lady  7th,  is 
A  another  daughter  of  the  medal-of-merit,  and  gold 
and  silver  medal  bull  Oakwood  D.'s  Fox,  to  complete 
a  very  fine  official  production  record.  Neobule's  Lady 
7th  is  owned  by  R.  L.  Shuford  of  Newton,  N.  C,  and 
she  was  tested  in  his  herd.  She  was  placed  on  test 
when  she  was  ten  years  and  ten  months  of  age  and  in 
the  following  365  days  she  produced  715.38  pounds 
of  butterfat  and  13,277  pounds  of  milk.  Lady 
7th  maintained  production  at  a  very  uniform  rate 
and  her  yield  never  fell  below  52  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  any  one  complete  month.  Her  dam  is  the  notable 
foundation  cow,  Neobule's  Lady,  which  is  also  the 
dam  of  Neobule's  Lady  4th  and  of  Red  Lady,  the 
latter  the  highest  producing  cow  in  the  South. 

QOPHIE'S  Hannah,  a  purebred  Jersey  cow  in  the 
^  herd  of  Randleigh  Farm  at  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
has  completed  her  sixth  official  production  test  with 
another  splendid  record.  In  this  latest  test  started 


The  Jersey  cow  Fan  Owlet  has  established  a  new  world's  record  in  the  joj- 
day  division,  having  produced  12,874  pounds  of  viilk  and  6j6.8  pounds 
of  butterfat  as  a  junior  two-year-old;  owned  by  E.  J.  Cornish  of  New 
York  City,  at  his  farm  at  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 


Left.  Darleys  Golden  Butter- 
cup, a  Guernsey  cow  in  the 
herd  of  Richard  IV.  IVoolworth, 
Salem  Center,  N.  Y.,  takes 
third  place  in  class  GGG  with 
a  record  of  Q,6lj.6  pounds 
of  milk  and  50Q.1  pounds  of 
butterfat 


Right.  Gayoso  Baby  Alice, 
owned  by  Gayoso  Farm,  Horn 
Lake,  Miss.,  lakes  seventh 
place  in  class  DD,  having 
produced  12,8 jq.i  pounds  milk 
and  Jig. 18  pounds  butterfat 


when  she  was  eight  years  and  fivt 
months  of  age,  she  produced  760.5. 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  13,66i 
pounds  of  milk  in  365  days.  He' 
milk  averaged  5.57  per  cent,  butter 
fat  for  the  test,  and  in  her  besB 
month  her  production  reached  78.l!j 
pounds  of  butterfat.  In  the  five  pre  J 
vious  official  tests  which  Hannal 
has  to  her  credit  she  qualified  fo 
three  gold  medals  and  two  silve: 
medals.  The  five  records  were  mad( 
with  calf.  With  her  total  butterfai 
production  of  4,102.64  pounds  of 
butterfat,  Hannah  now  occupies  a 
place  on  the  list  of  the  ten  highest! 
cows  for  lifetime  production.  Sophie's  Hannah  is  a| 
daughter  of  that  superb  gold  and  silver  medal  sire.J 
Pogis  99th  of  Hood  Farm,  and  out  of  Milord's" 
Livonia,  a  granddaughter  of  Golden  Fern's  Nobleii 

T  TIGHER  prices  were  secured  at  public  auction 
for  Aberdeen-Angus  breeding  cattle  in  1927b 
than  any  time  since  1922,  according  to  figures  re-J 
eently  announced  from  the  office  of  the  Secretaryil 
of  the  Association.  Sixteen  public  sales  were  heldji 
involving  650  head  of  cattle  which  averaged  $170,1 
per  head,  or  $24  per  head  higher  than  the  average! 
for  1926;  204  bulls  averaged  $189.50.  and  446  cows 
averaged  $161  per  head.  The  top  bull  of  the  year 
was  Killmere  3rd,  sold  in  the  Kemp  Bros,  sale  at, 
Marion,  la.,  to  Congdon  &  Battles,  Yakima,  Wash., 
for  $1,900.  The  top  female  was  Blackbird  Progress] 
22nd,  sold  in  the  H.  O.  Harrison  sale  at  Harlan,  la., 
and  purchased  by  Hartley  Stock  Farm,  Page,  N.  D., 
for  $1,005.  The  highest  average  for  the  year  was 
made  in  the  International  Sale,  when  37  head  sold 
for  an  average  of  $284  per  head. 

T^EWER  horses  and  a  record-breaking  demand 
for  better  horses  is  the  1928  trend  as  seen  by 
Ellis  McFarland,  Secretary  of  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America.  The  Percheron  Society 
registers  drafters  and  is  the  largest  horse 
record  association  in  the  world.  Approxi- 
mately 700  inquiries  for  Percherons  were  re- 
ceived from  prospective  buyers  at  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  breed  organization  during  January 
and  February.  The  inquirers  wanted  to  secure 
numbers  of  purebreds  varying  from  one  to  ten. 
This  puts  demand  for  the  big  quality  horses 
up  in  the  thousands. 

Since  1923  the  horse  population  of  the 
United  States  has  decreased  about  15  per 
cent,  and  much  of  the  remaining  stock  is  old 
according  to  census  reports.  Tractor  competi- 
tion has  sent  horse  farmers  in  search  of  better 
methods,  and  they  have  found  efficiency. 
Use  of  larger  teams  in  Tippecanoe  county,  In- 
diana, resulted  in  the  striking  increase  of 
22  per  cent,  in  crop  acres  per  man  and  prac- 
tically evened  efficiency  differences  between 
horse  and  tractor  farms. 
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Avoid  Guesswork  With 

^Automatic  Ventilation 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company  maintains  a  special  department  engaged  solely  in  the 
handling  of  ventilation  problems.  Years  ago  this  department  began  an  intensive  cam- 
paign of  investigation  of  ventilation  for  country  estate,  and  other  buildings,  and  the 
development  of  a  system  more  accurate  than  any  in  use. 

The  result  is  Louden  Automatic  Ventilation,  in  use  in  buildings  of  the  best  types  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  It  eliminates  all  guesswork,  providing  the  proper  ventilation  at  all  times,  regardless  of  weather  or 
wind  velocity.  By  the  exclusive  Louden  Automatic  principle,  it  is  virtually  self-controlled,  saving  time, 
trouble  and  attention.  It  is  far  more  efficient  and  convenient  than  ordinary  hand  controlled  systems.  And 
it  is  absolutely  dependable.  It  can  be  installed  in  any  building  old  or  new  The  Louden  Ventilation  Sys- 
tem is  fully  described  in  an  illustrated  booklet,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Consultation  with  members  of  the  Louden  Engineering  Staff  may  be  had  at  any  time  and  place  agree- 
able to  your  convenience.  We  shall  be  glad  to  submit  all  details  with  an  estimate  of  cost. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  ready  to  take  up  this  matter  now  you  are  invited  to  send  for  the  book.  The 
coupon  below  is  provided  for  your  convenience. 


IT  , 

ft 

1 

"Green  Farms" 

Barn  of  Mr  Benjamin 
H  Brow,  Slocum,  R.  I. 
Louden  planned  and 
equipped.  Ventilated  by 
the  Louden  Automatic 
System. 


Interior  of  Benjamin  H.  Brow's  Louden  Ventilated  barn 
on  his  estate  "  Green  Farms,"  Slocum,  R.  I.  Photograph 
shows  fresh  air  spreaders  ventilating  the  pen  section  of  the 
barn.  Correct  ventilation  is  assured  by  the  Louden  Sys- 
tem—  automatically — without  guess  work. 


Louden  Agricultural  Engineering  Service 


Ventilation  is  only  one  factor  of  the  complete 
Louden  Engineering  Service  for  country  estates. 
This  service  is  available  in  part  or  in  whole,  for 
a  survey  of  the  site;  location,  planning  and  equip- 
ping of  the  buildings;  drainage;  ventilation;  heat- 
ing; plumbing;  sanitation;  letting  of  contracts 
and  close  supervision  of  the  work  from  the  time 
ground  is  broken  until  the  work  is  completed.  We 
take  entire  responsibility.  You  are  relieved  of  all 
worry  and  annoyance. 

Louden  Engineers,  Architects  and  Construction 
Supervisors  are  thoroughly  experienced  and  emi- 
nently qualified  for  their  work.  These  men  make 
up  the  most  outstanding  organization  of  its  kind 
in  America.  Back  of  them  is  a  Company  with  a 
record  of  more  than  60  years  of  leadership  in  its 


field.  You  can  depend  upon  the  Louden  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  Organization  to  safeguard  your 
interests  from  start  to  finish,  and  to  see  that  you 
get  construction  according  to  specifications  and 
maximum  value  for  every  dollar  invested. 

Further  information  concerning  this  service  will 
be  furnished  you  on  request.  Your  inquiry  will  not 
obligate  you  in  the  least. 

Let  us  also  send  descriptive  matter  on 
any  of  the  following  equipments: 

Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions 
Steel  Pens        Manure  Carriers  Water  Bowls 

Cupolas  Manger  Divisions  Barn  Door  Hangers 

Feed  Carriers   Garage  Door  Hangers    Hay  Tools 

Hog  House  Equipment       Horse  Stable  Equipment 


Another  view  of  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Brow's  dairy  bam, 
showing  fresh  air  spreaders  above  the  center  feed  alley. 
Note  that  the  Louden  Air  Spreaders  are  not  set  on  a 
horizontal  plane  but  are  inclined  so  that  the  incoming  air 
strikes  the  spreader  at  right 
angles  and  spreads  evenly  in  all 
directions.  This  feature  prevents 
drafts  that  are  bound  to  be  cre- 
ated where  the  fresh  air  is  not 
properly  diffused. 


Mail 

Coupon  Now, 


f 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

3830  Court  Street  (Established  1867)  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Branches:      Albany      Toledo      St.  Paul      Los  Angeles 
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Ventilation  /  Equipment  /  Service 


THE  LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
3830  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

[  Send  me  copy  of  your  book  on  Automatic  Ventilation. 

rl  I  am  interested  in  your  Agricultural  Engineering  Ser- 
vice. Without  obligation,  send  me  further  information. 

Q  Send  me  full  information  on  (kind  of  equipment) 


Name... 
Address. 


1 


Left.  Don  Digas,  grand  cham- 
pion Percheron  stallion  at  the 
International  Livestock  Show; 
owned  by  George  A.  Dix,  Dela- 
ware, 0. 


Right.  Sansovina,  grand  cham- 
pion Clydesdale  at  the  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Show;  owned 
by  John  Sinclair,  Congress, 
Sask.,  Can. 


Left.  Laura  Ilartland,  grand 
champion  Hereford  cow,  In- 
ternational Livestock  Show; 
owned  by  J.  N.  Camden, 
Versailles,  Ky. 


Right.  Grand  champion  Here- 
ford hull  nt  the  International 
Livestock  Show,  Buck  Ava- 
lanche; owned  by  the  St. 
Armour  Company,  Morton- 
ville,  Penn. 


Left.  Manetta  de  Rubis,  grand 
champion  Belgian  mare,  owned 
by  the  Michigan  Slate  Agricul- 
tural College,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Right.  M argot,  grand  champion 
Percheron  mare,  owned  by  F. 
E.  Murphy,  publisher  of  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune 


Left.  Grand  champion  Short- 
horn Bull,  Loyal  Browndale, 
owned  by  Thomas  E.  Wilson, 
Edellyn  Farm,  Wilson,  III. 


Right.  Grand  champion  Short- 
horn cow,  Supreme  Rosebud, 
owned  by  Baker  Shorthorn 
Farms,  Hickman  Mills,  Mo. 


Left.  Grand  champion  Aber- 
deen-Angus   bull,  Revolution 
7th,  owned  by  Harrison  13 
Ryan,  Harlan,  la. 


Right.  Junior  and  grand 
champion  Aberdeen- Angus  fe- 
male, Glencarnock  Jessie  Qth, 
owned  by  Oakley  Thorn,  Briar- 
cliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 
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King  Engineers 
on  the  Ground 

make  a  study  of  every  build- 
ing, taking  into  consideration 
location,  material,  size,  alti- 
tude, exposure,  prevalent 
atmospheric  conditions,  etc. 


Most  Fine  Barns — East  and  West 


are  now 
King- Ventilated 

KING 


— Everyone  knows  that  to  maintain  health  fresh 
air  is  as  essential  for  cows,  horses,  hogs  and  other 
stock  as  for  humans. 

— Everyone  knows  that  the  damp,  foul  air 
of  unventilated  barns  lowers  vitality  and  tends 
to  induce  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis  and  pneu- 
monia. 

— Everyone  knows  that  lack  of  ventilation  cuts 
down  milk  production. 


Barn  on  the  Estate  of  Wm.  H. 
Joslm,  Providence,  R.  I.  Ventila- 
ted by  King. 

Earl  R.  Knight,  Architect 

— Everyone  knows  that  proper  ventilation  also 
saves  feed. 

— Everyone  knows  that  the  King  System  of  Ven- 
tilation admits  fresh  air  and  expels  foul  air, 
retaining  heat  at  the  same  time,  regardless  of 
climate,  temperature  or  winds. 

Let  us  send  you  our  complete  books  on  Ven- 
tilation. They  tell  all  about  its  advantages  and 
how  King  Ventilation  may  be  applied  to  old  or 
new  barns. 


KING  VENTILATING  CO. 


121  Cedar  Street 


Owatonna,  Minn. 


SYSTEM  OF 
VENTILATION 

"Makes  Good  Barns  Better" 


Also  King  Systems  for 
Ventilating  Poultry  Houses 
Ask  for  booklet  with  full  information 


Percheron  Horses 


PERCHERON  horses  working  on  your  es- 
tate will  draw  a  lot  of  attention  and  admira- 
tion from  your  friends.  Such  horses  will  be  in 
keeping  with  their  attractive  surroundings  and 
a  credit  to  you  as  an  owner.  The  Percheron  is 
the  classiest  looking  draft  horse,  easiest  to  han- 
dle, a  most  willing  worker.  Percheron  mares 
will  do  the  work  and  give  you  the  added  pleas- 
ure and  profit  of  producing  a  colt  each  year. 
Full  information  and  names  of  breeders  having 
stock  for  sale  gladly  furnished  on  application  to 

PERCHERON  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 

Ellis  McFarland,  Secretary,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


RUSTICRAFT 
Posl  and  Rail 
FENCES 


A  Firm  But  Friendly  Barrier 

RUSTICRAFT  POST  and  Rail  Fence  is  ideally  constructed 
.  to  keep  animals  from  straying  and  to  act  as  a  barrier 
for  unwelcome  trespassers.  Its  height  and  strength  keep 
thoroughbreds  at  home;  but  does  it  in  a  friendly  way  as 
there  are  no  jagged  edges  to  tear  their  velvety  hides. 

This  strong,  hand-split  fencing  of  tough  young  chestnut 
comes  in  3  and  4  rail  heights;  is  easily  erected  and  lasts 
indefinitely.  Age  serves  but  to  mellow  its  beauty  and 
neither  paint  nor  *:are  are  necessary. 

Rusticraft  fencing  is  also  serving  a  useful  purpose  in 
denning  boundaries  at  Hunt  Clubs,  farms  and  estates  the 
land  over.  A  complete  new  booklet  illustrating  its  utility 
and  charm  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Rusticraft  Post  and  Rail  and  English  Hurdle  Fences 

SAMUEL  H.  TENDLER 

il34  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  DOG  FANCIER'S  CORNER 

DOG  SHOW  S — P  ART  II 

by    GEORGE    W.    R.  ANDRADE 

Photographs  show  winners  of  three  of  the  variety  classes  at  Westminster 


International  Champion  Sessue, 
a  bulldog  of  rare  quality,  owned, 
by  William  E.  Chetwin  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Champion  Bogota  Firebug,  that 
great  little  Pomeranian  owned 
by  Miss  E.  G.  Hydon  of  Bogota, 
N.  J. 


THE  big  day  has  come.  All  the  dogs  for  the 
dog  show  have  arrived  and  are  now  benched 
to  await  their  turn  in  the  ring.  In  the  smaller 
shows  there  are  usually  from  one  to  three  rings,  de- 
pending on  whether  the  show  lasts  for  three  days  or 
is  a  one-day  affair.  At  the  Westminster,  1928  show 
— the  largest  ever  held  in  America — although  it 
was  a  three-day  show,  twelve  rings  were  required 
to  judge  the  2,400  dogs. 

As  a  rule  it  is  the  practice  that  all  dogs  of  a 
certain  breed  be  judged  by  the  same  person,  al- 
though of  course  a  judge  may  place  more  than  one 
breed.  In  the  smaller  shows  the  same  judge  may 
place  the  entire  show,  while  at  the  larger  shows 
there  may  be  different  judges  for  almost  every  breed. 

As  the  show  opens — let  us  take  a  small  three  day 
show  since  that  is  the  simplest  to  follow — we  find 
the  judge  seated  at  a  table  in  a  ring  about  forty  feet 
by  twenty  feet.  Usually  the  various  breeds  present 
are  judged  in  their  alphabetical  order,  each  breed 
being  completely  judged  before  the  next  one  is 
started.  Each  dog  entered  in  a  given  class  is  removed 
from  his  bench  when  his  class  is  to  be  judged  and  is 
brought  into  the  ring  with  those  dogs  who  are  to 
compete  in  that  class  against  him.  The  manner  of 
selecting  the  best  dog  of  every  breed  present  is 
identical.  There  are  six  regular  classes  for  dogs  and 
six  for  bitches  in  each  breed.  These  classes  are: 
puppy,  novice,  American-bred,  limit,  open,  and  win- 
ners, and  the  requirements  for  each  class  are  quite 
important. 

The  puppy  class  is  for  dogs  more  than  six  months 
and  not  exceeding  twelve  months  of  age.  No  puppy 
may  be  entered  whose  date  of  birth,  breeder,  sire,  or 
dam  is  unknown.  This  class  is  open  only  to  puppies 
bred  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

The  novice  class  is  for  dogs  not  having  won  a  first 
prize  in  any  regular  class  at  a  show  where 
championship  points  are  given,  wins  in  puppy 
classes  excepted.  In  determining  whether  a 
dog  is  eligible  for  this  class,  no  award  re- 
ceived on  or  after  the  official  day  of  closing 
of  entries  of  a  show  at  which  the  dog  is  to  be 
shown  will  be  counted.  Only  dogs  whelped  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  or  Cuba 
are  eligible. 

The  American-bred  class  is  for  dogs  bred 
in  the  United  States.  Champions  barred. 

The  limit  class  is  for  all  dogs  except 
champions. 

The  open  class  is  for  any  dog  more  than  six 
months  of  age. 

The  winners'  class,  for  which  there  is  no 
entry  fee,  is  open  only  to  undefeated  dogs, 
which  have  won  first  prize  in  either  the 
puppy,  novice,  American-bred,  limit,  or  open 
classes. 

(Note:  A  dog  need  not  be  registered  to 
compete  in  a  dog  show.) 

In  each  class  except  the  winners'  there 
are  four  ribbons  given  out,  provided  there  are 
that  many  dogs:  the  first  a  blue,  second,  red, 
third,  yellow,  fourth,  white.  In  the  winners'  class 
there  are  only  two  ribbons  given  out.  The  first  one,  a 
royal  purple,  is  known  as  "winners,"  and  the  second, 
a  purple  and  white,  as  "reserve  winners."  As  each 
breed  is  divided  according  to  sex  we  have  the 
winners'  dog  (first  in  the  winners'  class  for  males), 
and  the  winners'  bitch  (first  in  the  winners'  class  for 


females).  These  two  are  then  judged  and  the  one 
winning  is  known  as  the  "best  of  winners."  Our 
next  judging  is  for  best  of  breed.  That  brings  to- 
gether the  best  of  winners  and  such  dogs  as  were 
entered  for  specials  only,  and  the  winning  one  among 
these  is  known  as  the  "best  of  breed"  and  wins  the 
purple  and  gold  ribbon.  There  is  no  second  choice  in 
this  judging. 

According  to  the  American  Kennel  Club  ruling, 
a  "champion  of  record"  is  a  dog  which  has  won 
fifteen  points  in  the  winners'  classes  under  at  least 
three  different  judges,  and  furthermore  the  dog  must 
have  at  least  two  three-point  wins.  Based  on  the 
number  of  the  sex  of  the  breed  entered  in  the  regular 
classes,  the  dog  that  takes  first  in  the  winners'  class 
gets  from  none  to  five  points  for  such  a  win.  The 
number  required  in  each  breed  to  determine  the 
points  for  the  winner  is  based  on  the  abundance  of 
the  breed.  For  instance,  the  German  police  dog,  or 
shepherd  as  he  is  correctly  termed,  is  rated  thus:  less 
than  five,  no  points;  five  to  eleven,  one  point;  twelve 
to  twenty-four,  two  points;  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
four,  three  points;  thirty-five  to  forty- nine,  four 
points;  and  more  than  fifty,  five  points.  In  such 
breeds  as  pugs,  St.  Bernards,  Welsh  terriers,  etc., 
we  have  a  rating  of  two  for  one  point;  three  for  two 
points;  four  for  three  points;  five  for  four  points; 
and  six  or  more  for  five  points.  These  of  course  are 
rated  much  lower  because  far  fewer  are  shown.  As 
has  been  stated,  the  number  of  points  won  by  the 
winners  dog  or  bitch  is  based  on  the  number  of  the 
breed  entered  in  the  regular  classes.  Now,  in  com- 
peting for  the  best  of  winners,  should  the  one  with 
the  lower  rating  win,  that  one  will  receive  a  rating 
equal  to  the  higher  one.  When  once  a  dog  becomes  a 
champion  he  is  usually  not  entered  any  more  in  the 
regular  classes,  as  for  him  to  go  to  winners  would 


Champion  Cito  v.  d.  Marktfeste,  one  of  the  leading 
shepherds  of  the  day,  owned  by  The  Giralda  Farms  of 
Mrs.  Geraldine  R.  Dodge,  Madison,  N.  J. 


only  deprive  some  one  else  of  the  points  and  they 
could  do  the  champion  no  good,  as  he  has  already 
finished.  Therefore  champions  are  usually  entered 
for  specials  only  and  compete  for  the  best  of  the 
breed. 

As  our  show  goes  on  the  best  of  the  breed  in 
each  breed  is  selected.  Then  all  the  different  breeds 
are  divided  into  five  groups:  sporting  dogs,  Group  I, 
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working  dogs,  Group  II,  terriers,  Group  III;  toys. 
Group  IV;  and  non-sporting  dogs.  Group  V.  The 
various  breeds  that  go  to  make  up  the  sporting  dogs 
are  Afghan  hounds,  basset  hounds,  beagles,  blood- 
hounds, Chesapeake  Bays,  Scottish  deerhounds, 
American  and  English  foxhounds,  greyhounds,  wire- 
haired  pointing  griffons,  harriers,  Norwegian  elk- 
hounds,  otterhounds,  pointers,  retrievers  (flat  or 
curly,  golden,  and  Labrador)  salukis,  setters  (Eng- 
lish, Gordon,  and  Irish),  spaniels  (clumber,  cocker, 
field,  Irish  water,  springer,  and  Sussex),  whippets, 
and  Irish  and  Russian  wolfhounds. 

The  working  group  includes  Belgian,  Shetland, 
and  Old  English  sheepdogs,  rough  and  smooth 
collies,  dachshunds,  Eskimos,  Great  Danes,  mastiffs, 
Newfoundlands,  Doberman  pinschers,  samoyedes, 
shepherd  dogs,  and  rough  and  smooth  St.  Bernards. 

In  the  terrier  group  we  have  Airedales,  Bedling- 
tons,  bullterriers,  cairns,  Dandie  Dinmonts,  fox- 
terriers  (smooth  and  wire-haired),  Irish  terriers, 
Kerry  Blues,  Manchesters,  schnauzers,  miniature 
schnauztrs,  Scottish,  Sealyhams,  Skyes,  Welsh,  and 
West  Highland  Whites;  while  the  toy  breeds  consist 
of  Chihuahuas,  English  toy  spaniels.  Brussels  grif- 
fons, Italian  greyhounds,  Japanese  spaniels,  Maltese, 
Mexican  hairless,  papillons,  Pekingese,  Pomeranians, 
pugs,  toy  black  and  tan  terriers,  toy  poodles,  and 
Yorkshire  terriers. 

The  non-sporting  dogs  are  Boston  terriers,  boxers, 
bulldogs,  chow  chows,  Dalmatians,  French  bulldogs, 
poodles,  and  schipperkes. 

In  judging  the  best  dog  in  the  show — which  of 
course  is  the  highest  honor  possible — the  dogs  that 
have  been  designated  "best  of  breed"  in  all  those 
breeds  which  come  under  Group  I  are  brought  into 
the  ring.  These  dogs  are  judged  one  against  the  other 
and  finally  four  ribbons,  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  white 
are  given  out.  A  similar  process  is  followed  in 
Groups  II,  III,  IV,  and  V.  Then  the  win- 
ning dogs  in  each  of  these  five  groups  come 
into  the  ring  and  the  dog  that  wins  then  is 
known  as  "best  in  show." 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
a  blue  ribbon  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
For  instance,  there  may  be  only  one  dog 
of  very  mediocre  quality  entered  in  the 
novice  class  and  he  will  get  a  blue  ribbon, 
whereas  the  competition  may  be  quite  keen 
in  the  American-bred  class  and  a  dog  that 
got  only  a  fourth  might  be  infinitely  better 
than  the  first  prize  novice  dog.  As  a  general 
rule  a  dog  that  goes  to  winners  in  any  of 
the  popular  breeds  is  a  typical  specimen, 
and  a  dog  that  completes  a  championship 
is  a  very  nice  dog,  while  If  a  dog  ever  goes 
to  best  in  show  he  is  of  extremely  fine 
quality.  Quite  naturally  in  a  very  popular 
breed  where  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  dogs 
of  the  breed  and  sex  are  required  to  make 
a  five-point  show,  it  calls  for  a  better 
dog   to   win    a   championship  than  in  a 
breed  where  only  six  or  eight  are  required.  While 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  have  as  good  a  dog 
to  finish  a  championship,  still  that  does  not  prove 
that  the  Welsh  terrier  champion  is   not  just 
as  good  a  dog  as  any  other,  for  he  may  be 
so  good  that  he  could  win  even  if  forty  or  fifty 
of  that  breed  were  required  to  give  it  a  five- 
point  rating. 
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Internationally  famous  winners  at  stud.  Valuable 
show  and  breeding  stock  tor  sale  to  those  desiring 
the  best. 

£s>f)elterfielti  fennels 

Pcotorb  ifreto  f?orfe 


Excellent  SEALYHAM  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 

Several  beautiful  Puppies  from  j  to  7  -months  old.  Males  and 
Females.    Sturdy  and  lovable.    The  6ncst. 

IDEAL  BOARDING  HOME 

A  comfortable  country  home  for  your  pet  where  he  will  get  per- 
sonal care  and  affection,  splendid  food  and  unlimited  exercise. 

Apply  to  owner  of  kennels 
MRS.  BYRON  ROGERS,  "Misty  Isles"  (on  Stale  Road) 
Telephone  Bedford  Village  164.    Bedford,  New  York 


SEALYHAM  TERRIERS 

Some  attractive  3j  months  puppies  for  sale.  Sire  Ch. 
Burnholme  Bolum  winning  dog  Westminster  1928. 

JUNIPER  KENNELS 

Apply  to  R.  O.  Gubelman 
61  Broadway  New  York 


Irish  Terriers 

—  AND  — 

Wire 'Haired 
Fox  Terriers 


This  kennel  has  won  on  practically  every 
occasion  when  its  terriers  have  been 
shown,  and  has  received  the  prizes  for 
best  brace  and  team  of  four  in  Irish  Ter- 
riers  over  and  over  again.  These  terriers  are 
of  ideal  size;  they  are  the  best  and  most 
intelligent  of  all  pals,  and  have  no  equals 
as  playmates  and  guards  for  children. 


HUBERT  R. 

70  Fifth  Avenue  ^> 


BROWN 

New  York  City 


Member  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  An 


Irish  Terrier 
Puppies 

From  Championship  Stock 

WILMOT  R.  EVANS 

Pemberton  Building 
20  Pemberton  Square 
Boston  Massachusetts 


WYRESTON  KENNELS 

The  Leading  Kennel  in  the  Middle  West 
WIRE-HAIRED  FOX  TERRIERS 

An  Exceptional  Lot  of 
Male  Puppies  For  Sale 

All  ages;  finest  ob- 
tainable breeding. 
Suitable  for  show 
and  as  pals.  Noth- 
ing less  than  $75. 

Address  all  communications  • 
MR.  and  MRS.  STANLEY  STONE,  Owners 
317-331  Grand  Ave. 
Milwaukee        :         :         :         :         :  Wisconsin 
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INTERNATIONAL  CHAMPION 
CHUM  OP  CHILDWICK 
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ROSSTOR  TRECIN 


WEST  HIGHLAND  WHITES  and  WIRES 

We  have  bred  many  champions  .inJ  our  wire  haired  fox  terrier  puppies  (from  $to  up) 
and  our  West  Highland  white  Terrier  puppies  (from  $75  up)  arc  bred  in  the  purple — 
splendid  as  companions,  ideal  with  children,  and  excellent  show  stock. 

SCOTTIES  AND  GREYHOUNDS 

In  these  breeds,  dogs  of  the  finest  type  arc  our  breeding  stock,  and  puppies  bred  by  us 
arc  intended  for  breeding  purposes,  for  show,  for  work,  and  as  pets.  Prices:  Scottics 
from       up.  Greyhounds  from  $75  up. 

PUPPIES  AND  GROWN  DOGS  FOR  SALE 

ROSSTOR  KENNELS 

Miss  ClauJia  Phelps,  Owner 

WOODSTOCK,  VERMONT 


I  BRED  PUPP 


ROSSTOR  CHIEPTAIN 


Airedales  and  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers 

Champion  Soudan  SwiveUer  Stoc){ 
PEDIGREED  PUPPIES  AND  GROWN  STOCK 
We  Ship  on  Approval 

BRAYVENT  KENNELS, 232  Clark  St.,WESTFIELD,  N.J. 

Thomas  K.  Bray        O        Phone  424M,  West/ield 


AT 
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Beautiful  Puppies 

For  Sale 
WOOLTEX  KENNELS 

BREEDERS  OF  TOY  TYPE 
HIGH  CLASS  BOSTON  TERRIERS 
Home  of 

THE  WONDER  BOSTON 

\V/<i  pounds  Intruder's  Tiny  Image 
Sire,  Intruder  A.  K.  C.  214,697,  Dam, 
Turnstile  Gazelle  Belle,  A.K.C.  314.978 

S.  W.  31st  and  City  Limits 
I,  M.  MacHRUND     DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Reference:    Iowa  National  Bank 


Denbrook  Irish  Terriers 

Best  of  Breeding 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  GARVIN  DENBY 

Amityville  Long  Island 

Telephone  Amityville  42s 


Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 

IRISH  TERRIERS 


For  30  years  we  I 
Terriers  that  have  \ 
tition.    Only  the  fin 


ive  consistently  bred  Irish 
an  in  the  strongest  compe- 
st,  priced  fairly. 


MARCUS  BRUCKHEIMER 

21 14  Third  Ave..  TJeiv  York  City     Phone  Lehigh  6775 


Russian  Wolfhounds 

At  Stud — Ch.  Borloff,  imported.  Litter 
brother  to  Ch.  Nazimova.  Sesqui  Cen- 
tennial winning  bitch.  Ch.  Borloff  is 
producing  wolfhounds  of  the  right  type. 
Pups  and  good  young  bitches  for  sale 
at  reasonable  prices. 

KANZA  KENNELS 
Dighton  Kansas 


Glenwild  Borzoi 


Real  Russian 
Wolfhounds 

For  sport  and  show.  Magnifi- 
cent creatures.  Splendid  coats 
and  type.  The  world  possesses 
no  better.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Prices  reasonable  and  ac- 
cording to  quality. 

MRS.  W.  HAROLD  CLUXTON 

7450  Greenview  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


WONDER  WHAT  A  DOG  THINKS  ABOUT? 

Read  this  deughtfui  book  You  and  Your  Dog 

for  all  dog-lovers  By  pRED  c  KELLY 

$1.75  at  all  bookstores.  Doublcday,  Doran  &■  Co.,  Inc. 


BENHOLME 
BOUNCER 
of 

WHITTIER 


A  Pacific  Coast  Winner 

Typical  of  the  quality  of  the  Wire  Haired  Fox  Terriers  of 
Whittier  Kennels,  is  Benholme  Bouncer.  This  recent  im- 
portation from  England  is  startling  the  fancy  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  with  his  sensational  wins.  His  most  recent  achieve- 
ment is  Best  in  the  Show  at  the  Golden  Gate  Kennel  Club 
Show  in  San  Francisco,  January  21-22, 1928. 

All  puppies  from  Whittier  Kennels  are  from  imported  stock 
only.  Shipments  are  guaranteed  to  all  U.  S.  Finest  im- 
ported dogs  at  stud. 

Write  us  for  complete  information  on  stud  fees  and  puppy 
prices. 

WHITTIER  KENNELS,  Reg. 


WHITTIER 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Crook,  (owners) 


CALIFORNIA 


BEAUTIFUL  DOGS 

Selected  Mountain  Raised  Stock 

Goldfield  Collies — Shamrock  Irish  Setters — Regal  Russian  Wolfhounds — ■ 
Joss  House  Pekingese  and  Pomeranians — Doberman  Pinschers — Boston 
Terriers — Cocker  Spaniels. 

Dogs  you  will  be  proud  to  own  for  show,  guard,  and  companion 

Mountain  Top  Kennels 
1114  Kensington  Avenue  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

The  Works  of 

JOSEPH  CONRAD 

"How  I  envy  those  who  are  reading  him 
for  the  first  time!" — Gouvemeur  Morris 
CONCORD  EDITION  1      DEEP  SEA  EDITION  (Leather) 
26  volumes,  boxed,  $65  25  volumes,  boxed,  $65 

Doubleday,  Doran 
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I  TWO  GREAT  IRISH  I 
WOLFHOUNDS 

I    EXCELLENT  SPECIMENS  —  IDEAL  PETS  | 

|  T  AM  moving  from  a  country  place  into  a  city  | 

I  1  house  and  so  am  offering  for  sale  my  two  I 

1  male  Irish  Wolfhounds.    These  dogs  are  both  | 

|  house  dogs — real  pets  and  have  ideal  manners.  | 

I  Cragwood  Shamus  AKC  295278  is  proclaimed  | 

1  by  all  who  have  seen  him  to  be  an  outstanding  | 

I  hound  in  every  respect.     His  sire  the  great  | 

1  Cragwood  Darragh  has  been  purchased  by  an  | 

1  English  breeder  and  shipped  there  to  improve  f 

I  the  breed.  Shamus  is  a  beautiful  Fawn  Brindle,  | 

I  4.5  years  old  and  355  inches  tall  at  the  shoulder.  | 

1  Price  $1,000.    His  son  Shamus  Wee  II  AKC  | 

I  592991  is  a  big  upstanding  attractive  Fawn  and  | 

I  while  he  is  only  i|  years  old  and  hence  not  | 

1  fully  matured,  he  shows  exceptional  promise.  | 

I  Price  $400. 

ROBERT  W.  A.  WOOD 

1  1  140  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Penn.  | 
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ANNANDALE  KENNELS 

MT.  KISCO,  NEW  YORK 

Special  Offering  of  Bitch  Puppies  Welsh  and 
Irish  Terriers  and  Wire-Haired  Fox  Terriers 

In  order  that  those  who  want  to  breed  the  best  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  start  with  the  finest  bloodlines,  we  are  offering  a  few  bitch  puppies 
of  various  ages.  The  puppies  are  by  our  champions  out  of  splendid  bitches, 
are  sound,  strong,  healthy,  of  excellent  type  and  will  make  ideal  breeding 
material  and  splendid  pets. 

Apply  to  Annandale  Farms  Office  12  East  53rd  St., 
New  York  City.    Telephone  Plaza  1842,  or  visit 

The  ANNANDALE  KENNELS  at  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


International  Champion 
Crackley  Sensational 
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Exclusive  Fashions 
For  Women 


15  East  52^St,NewYork 
Smart  Clothes 
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TALK    OF    THE  OFFICE 


A    SPRING  PILGRIMAGE 

CHAUCER'S  pilgrims,  you  will  recall,  when  springtime 
came  around  longed  to  go  on  "pilgrimages."  Just 
where  didn't  matter  much,  but  anywhere  so  as  to 
curb  spring  fever  and  a  great  restlessness.  Pilgrimages  are  out 
of  date  and  we  as  a  nation  seem  to  do  our  journeying  either  in 
midsummer  or  during  the  winter  to  escape  the  rigors  of  a 
northern  climate. 

But  with  the  coming  of  spring  we  do  feel  an  urge  for  new 
and  fresh  things.  And  quite  naturally,  keeping  the  house 
spic  and  span  is  foremost  in  our  minds.  Down  come  the 
storm  windows,  we  wash  and  we  scrub  and  we  paint  until  at 
last  we  are  satisfied  and  the  urge  to  be  doing  something  is 
over. 

So  in  order  to  meet  this  urge  we've  made  the  May  issue  of 
Country  Life  a  Summer  Furnishing  Number  and  polished 
it  up  with  new  ideas  and  presented  them  as  attractively  and 
beautifully  as  possible.  For  example,  our  leading  article  is 
on  "The  New  Chintzes  for  the  Summer  Home,"  and  Ellen  D. 
Wangner,  the  author,  has  gone  to  great  pains  to  discover  the 
newest  and  most  delightful  fabrics  for  your  home.  And  the 
illustrations  in  full  color  of  the  new  chintzes  and  fabrics  are  a 
delight  to  the  eye,  they  are  so  gay  and  colorful.  Following 
this  George  J.  Cox  describes  "The  Future  of  Furniture" 
which  he  illustrates  with  furniture  designed  by  himself  es- 
pecially for  one's  summer  house. 

Leontine  Henry  Saunders  discusses  the  best  materials  to 
use  in  making  slip  covers  for  the  furniture,  not  only 
for  summer  use,  but  as  a  permanent  decorative  fea- 
ture, giving  much  practical  advice  on  their  selection 
and  construction.  Horace  Wesley  Ott,  of  a  well-known 
firm  of  decorators  in  New  York,  writes  on  "The  Modern- 
istic Mode  in  Decoration,"  in  which  he  warns  of  the 
danger  of  going  too  far  in  the  use  of  modern  decoration 
in  the  home.  A  very  timely  article,  this,  and  one  which 
contains  much  food  for  thought. 

Ruth  Collins,  a  decorator  of  note,  has  hit  upon  a  clever 
device  whereby,  by  the  use  of  artificial  trees  made  of 
wrought  iron,  in  which  are  placed  rings  for  holding  potted 
plants  and  ivy,  one  can  have  living  green  about  one  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Then  there  are  reproductions  of  a  lovely 
apartment  executed  by  Arthur  S.  Vernay,  Inc.,  celebrated 
decorators. 

in  addition 

But  don't  think  that  the  number  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
interior  of  the  house.  There  are  articles  on  horseback  riding, 
the  story  of  a  farm  near  a  big  city  that  actually  paid  divi- 
dends, yachting,  gardening,  automobiling,  and  dogs,  not  to 
mention  the  second  installment  of  C.  T.  Ramsay's  interesting 
series  on  "Adventuring  In  Orchids."  And  of  course  there  are 
pages  and  pages  of  gardens  and  houses  from  all  parts  of  this 
great  country  of  ours.  • 

The  number  should  be,  and  we  feel  is,  an  issue  worthy  of 
the  glorious  month  in  which  it  appears. 

THE  FRONTISPIECE 

Our  frontispiece  this  month  is  "The  Infanta  Maria 
Theresa,"  one  of  the  loveliest  canvases  ever  painted  by  the 
great  Spanish  artist  Velasquez.  It  is  reproduced  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  to  whom 
we  are  deeply  indebted  for  the  privilege. 

Next  month  (May)  we  are  reproducing  in  full  color  for  our 
frontispiece  a  lovely  canvas  full  of  sunshine  and  the  softness 
of  spring,  entitled  "Spring  Pastoral"  by  Lillian  Genth,  N.  A., 
from  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  who  very  kindly  gave  us  per- 
mission to  reproduce  this  splendid  example  of  the  work  of  one 
of  our  leading  contemporary  American  artists. 
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Pyrofax  Gas, 

the  faultless  fuel, 


A  highly  organized  distribu- 
tion service  supplies  thou- 
sands of  country  homes  •with) 
Pyrofax  Gas.  This  service 
is  prompt  and  dependable, 
because  of  the  hundreds  of 
Pyrofax  service  stations 
throughout  the  country. 


brought  in  steel  cylinders  from  the  natural  gas  fields 
to  your  own  kitchen 


NOW  every  home  beyond  the  reach  of  gas 
mains  can  have  gas  for  cooking — real 
gas,  the  faultless  fuel.  Think  of  it !  A  genuine 
gas  range  in  your  country  kitchen!  A  hand- 
some, modern  stove — one  equipped  with  an 
automatic  temperature  regulator ;  one  that  will 
cook  perfectly. 

Pyrofax  is  actual  gas,  derived  from  natural 
gas.  It  is  stored  in  steel  cylinders  and  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country  by  hundreds 
of  conveniently  located  delivery  and  service 
Stations. 

Using  Pyrofax  is  as  convenient  as  having 
city  gas  piped  into  your  house.  Two  steel 
cylinders,  each  containing  the  equivalent  of 
approximately  5000  cubic  feet  of  artificial  gas, 
are  your  source  of  supply.  One  is  in  reserve 
while  the  other  is  in  use.  Pyrofax  Gas  is 
brought,  through  standard  gas  pipe,  to  your 
gas  range  and  other  gas  appliances.  Simply 
turn  the  gas  cock  and  light  the  burner.  No 
waiting.  No  mixing.  No  carburetor  or  gener- 
ator is  necessary.  Pyrofax  is  not  kerosene, 
gasoline  or  carbide.  It  is  real  gas — always 
ready  with  a  hot  flame  to  cook  as  only  gas  can. 
Of  course,  this  perfect  fuel  is  absolutely  clean 
and  sootless.  It  burns  just  like  city  gas — blue 
and  very  hot.  Instant  control  of  both  flame 
and  temperature,  so  essential  to  the  best  results 
in  cooking,  is  possible  with  Pyrofax  Gas.  It 
is  efficient,  economical,  trouble-free  and  safe. 
It  keeps  kitchens  cool  and  spotless. 

Thousands  of  country  and  suburban  home 
owners,  institutions  and  industries  use  and 
endorse  Pyrofax  Gas  as  a  perfect  fuel  for 
cooking  and  general  use.  Leading  gas  range 


Genuine  gas  ranges  burning  real  gas  can  be  used  beyond  the  reach  of  gas  mains 
•with  Pyrofax  Gas  Service.  Note  that  the  gas  cocks,  gas  burners  and  manifold  of 
this  gas  range  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  on  a  range  with  city  gas.  You  can 
have  Pyrofax  installed  right  away  and  cook  on  a  handsome,  efficient  gas  range 
in  your  country  kitchen,  just  as  you  would  with  city  gas. 


manufacturers  recommend  it  for  use 
with  standard  gas  ranges  equipped 
with  oven  heat  regulators. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  a 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  1913:  "Were  it  possible  to 
transport  natural  gas  as  coal,  petro- 
leum or  other  fuels  now  in  use  are 
transported,  it  would  be  the  leading  fuel  of 
the  world  and  its  value  would  probably  exceed 
that  of  any  other  commodity."  It  is  possible, 
now,  to  transport  a  refined  derivativeof  natural 
gas — Pyrofax  Gas — and  in  Pyrofax  Gas  you 
have  this  perfect  fuel  ready  to  serve  you  in 
your  home  beyond  the  gas  mains. 

Pyrofax  Gas  is  manufactured  and  marketed 


AUTHORIZED  AGENCY  FOR 

DEPENDABLE  GAS  SERVICE 
BEYOND  THE  GAS  MAINS 


Cost  of  equipment  including  gas  range, 
completely  installed,  exclusive  of  gas — 

$135  and  up 

depending  on  equipment  selected 


This  sign  identifies  the 
Pyrofax  dealer  in  your 
community. 


by  the  Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemi- 
cals Corporation,  which,  with  its 
associated  companies,  is  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  compressed  gases.  The 
standing  of  the  manufacturer  is  assurance  of 
the  utmost  dependability  in  the  product  and 
a  guarantee  of  continued  service. 

Pvrofax  Gas  Service  can  be  installed  in  your 
home  without  trouble  or  delay.  Get  in  touch 
with  the  local  agent  or  return  the  coupon  for 
more  complete  information. 


PYROFAX 


DIVISION 


CARBIDE    AND    CARBON    CHEMICALS  CORPORATION 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide   |||  ■  ■   and  Carbon  Corporation 


Boston— 1017  Old  South  Building  Carbide  and  Carbon  Building 

CLEVELAND-MadisonAve.andW.117thSt.    3Q  £    42nd  New  York 

Minneapolis — 600  First  National  Soo  Line  Bldg. 


Chicago — Peoples  Gas  Building 


Detroit — General  Motors  Building 
St.  Louis — 4228  Forrest  Park  Blvd. 
San  Francisco — 114  Sansome  Street 


PYROFAX  DIVISION 

Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation 
(Please  address  office  nearest  you) 
Please  send  me  further  information  on  Pyrofax  and 
the  name  of  the  nearest  distributor. 

Name  


Address- 


©  t    N.  F  MRCHILD 

EASTER  MORNING  IN  CALIFORNIA 

A  shining  cross  at  the  summit  of  Mt.  Rubidoux,  from  automobiles  and  flashlights  all  making 
Riverside,  kept  vigil  throughout  the  night  and  their  way  toward  the  cross,  provide  the  weirdly 
heralded  the  dawn  of  Easter.  The  lesser  lights,  beautiful  "firefly"  effect  pictured 
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THE  life  of  many  Packard  parts  today  is 
enormously  increased  by  the  heavy  plating 
of  special  alloys  which  protects  them  from 
wear  and  weather  while  adding  to  the  gleam- 
ing beauty  of  the  car. 

Plating  was  for  ages  a  purely  ornamental  art. 
First  thin  plates  of  gold  or  silver  were 
soldered  or  riveted  to  the  baser  metal.  Hence 
the  name. 

But  through  the  centuries  men  learned  better 
ways  of  coating  one  metal  with  another  — 
and  other  reasons  than  mere  appearance 


for  doing  so.  The  process  became  an  indus- 
trial art  involving  many  sciences. 

In  this  process  as  in  scores  of  other  details  of 
design  and  manufacture  Packard  spares 
neither  pains  nor  expense  in  its  effort  to 
surpass  current  standards. 

Packard's  most  valuable  asset  is  its  reputation 
for  creating  the  best  built  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  cars.  And  in  its  effort  to  deserve 
and  perpetuate  this  reputation,  Packard  never 
forgets  that  long  life  is  an  important  attribute 
of  true  quality. 


Packard  cars  are  priced  from  $2275  to  $4550.    Individual  custom  models  from  $5200  to  $8970,  at  Detroit 


PACKARD 

ASK         THE         MAN         WHO         OWNS  ONE 
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Portrait  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  by  Velasquez 

This  painting,  formerly  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna,  was  given  to  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Farnham  Greene  in,  memory 
of  her  father  and  mother,  John  Howard  and  Charlotte  Peabody  Nichols 

This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  paintings  from 
the  art  museums  of  the  United  States  to  be 
reproduced  in  Country  Life  each  month 
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Power  House  into  Home 

by  HARRY  F.  WALTMAN,  A.  N.  A. 

Illustrations  by  the  Author 


The  author  of  this  article  is  a  celebrated  artist 
and  an  Associate  Member  of  the  National  ' Acad- 
emy. Tzvo  years  ago  he  hit  upon  the  scheme  of 
converting  an  old  disused  pozver  house  into  a 
home,  with  the  successful  results  recounted  in  the 
following  article. 

Mr.  Waltman  very  kindly  made  for  Country 
Life  the  accompanying  paintings  which  give 
a  true  picture  of  the  lovely  and  unusual  color 
scheme  that  he  and  Mrs.  Waltman  worked  out 
for  the  house,  and  which  makes  it  not  only  one 
of  the  most  unusual  of  country  homes,  but  one 
of  the  most  charming. — The  Editor. 

UP  IN  New  York  State,  not  far  from 
the  Connecticut  State  line,  there 
is  a  charming  little  village  named 
Dover  Plains  nestling  by  the  side  of 
the  Weebotuck  River.  It  is  so  friendly 
and  inviting  a  spot  that  my  wife  and  I, 
alter  spending  several  summers  there, 
determined  to  become  permanent  resi- 
dents if  we  could  find  a  house  that  suited 
our  tastes. 

Leisurely  we  cast  our  eyes  about,  but 
the  months  slipped  by  and  nothing  turned 


up.  Each  day  throughout  the  long  summer 
I  would  sally  forth  with  my  easel  and 
brushes  prepared  for  the  day's  work  of 
painting.  One  spot  in  particular  appealed 
to  me.  Beside  and  twenty  feet  above  the 
Weebotuck  River,  where  the  water  ran 
over  a  dam,  stood  an  old  power  house  that 
had  furnished  electricity  for  more  than 
thirty  years  to  the  little  town  of  Dover 
Plains,  but  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  when 
the  franchise  was  sold  to  a  big  electric 
light  and  power  company. 

I  would  spend  hours  by  the  old  power 
house  painting  the  charming  view  that 
was  to  be  had  across  the  mill  pond 
with  its  quiet  waters,  unruffled  save  by 
the  leaping  of  an  occasional  trout  or  when 
a  waterfowl  settled  on  its  surface. 

The  romantic  appeal  of  the  old  power 
house  and  its  environment  can  be 
sensed  in  this  view  of  the  house  and 
dam  from  across  the  river.  Here  one 
can  get  trout  by  casting  from  the  porch 


Idly  one  day,  I  thought  how  nice  it 
would  be  to  live  here  always.  That  idea 
set  me  thinking.  Why  not  buy  the  power 
house?  The  thought  was  too  startling  and 
I  dismissed  it  from  my  mind.  But  it  kept 
returning  until  finally  one  day,  with  my 
wife,  I  went  through  the  old  house.  To  our 
joy  we  found  our  scheme  feasible.  It  could 
be  converted  into  a  home. 

We  sought  out  the  owner  and  found 
that  although  he  had  sold  the  franchise 
he  had  not  sold  the  house  itself.  But  he 
had  sold  the  machinery,  though  it  still  re- 
posed in  the  building.  This  was  to  cause  us 
trouble  later,  for  when,  after  acquiring 
the  site,  we  requested  the  new  owners  to 
remove  it,  they  found  that  the  only  way 
to  remove  it  was  with  dynamite  and  they 
used  such  powerful  charges  that  all  the 
windows  were  broken,  and  only  the  stanch 
construction  of  the  house  saved  it. 

The  building  contained  two  rooms,  one 
which  is  now  the  studio  30  x  35  feet  and 
twenty-two  feet  high  in  center;  the  other 
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THE    STUDIO  ENTRANCE 


The  old  power  house  in  its  new  role  has 
the  hospitable  air  of  the  old-time  country 
house  that  has  never  been  anything  but  a 
home.  Colorful  tiles  and  trim  give  vivid 
life  and  character  to  the  cement  walls 


Country  Life  Print 


INSIDE    THE  STUDIO 


Looking  toward  the  front  door  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  apartment.  The  walls  here 
are  of  cement  the  same  color  as  the  outside 
walls,  but  they  are  given  the  appearance  of 
having  color  by  its  use  in  the  furnishings 
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The  east  bedroom,  showing  on  the  left  the  hallway  leading  to  the 
west  bedroom,  and  on  the  right  a-juiindow  into  the  studio,  through 
which  can  be  seen  one  of  the  huge  hanging  lamps  from  the  old 
Netherlands  Hotel  in  New  York.  The  door  at  the  extreme  right 
is  the  entrance  to  the  east  balcony 


which  is  now  a  duplex  apartment,  16  x  35 
feet,  eighteen  feet  high  next  to  the  big 
room  and  fourteen  feet  at  the  outer  wall. 
There  was  a  dirt  floor  in  this  room  and  the 
studs  were  exposed.  There  was  also  a  small 
room  9x10  feet  jutting  from  the  big  room, 
that  had  been  used  as  an  office. 

So  we  had  two  large  rooms  with  noth- 
ing but  bare  walls  and  a  roof,  which 
presented  a  problem  that  took  us  some 
time  to  work  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
so  as  to  give  the  big  room  a  look  of  dis- 
tinction, with  large  wall  space  for  the 
showing  of  pictures,  and  to  set  the  furni- 
ture ofF  to  the  best  advantage;  and  in  the 
smaller  room  to  work  out  living  quarters 
that  would  be  easy  to  care  for  and  with 
the  windows  so  placed  that  they  would 
not  only  give  the  best  possible  ventilation 
and  light  but  an  attractive  vista  of  the 
country  and  river  as  well. 

The  final  plans  called  for  a  duplex 
apartment  in  the  16  x  35  room  to  be  a 
complete  house  in  itself,  as  though  the 
big  room  did  not  exist;  seven  feet  to  the 


beams  on  each  floor,  containing  on  the 
first  floor  a  living  room,  hall,  bath,  and  a 
kitchen,  with  a  cellar  under  the  latter 
room  extending  a  short  distance  under 
the  big  room.  Owing  to  the  presence  of 
rock  we  did  not  plan  to  go  far  in  that 
quarter.  On  the  second  floor  there  were 
to  be  two  bedrooms  with  ample  closet 
space,  hallway,  and  entrance  to  the  bal- 
conies from  each  bedroom. 

In  the  big  room  there  was  to  be  a 
balcony  at  the  east  and  west  sides,  thir- 
teen feet  from  the  floor,  extending  the 
full  width,  and  a  chimney  seven  feet 
wide  and  eighteen  feet  high  in  the  room. 
The  small  9x10  room  was  to  be  extended 
for  a  garage,  which  was  made  possible  by 
blasting  out  a  few  tons  of  rock.  There  was 
also  to  be  a  porch  on  the  river  side  nine 
feet  wide  and  forty-five  feet  long. 

Dover  Plains  counts  among  its  citizens 
some  excellent  artisans  that  know  how 
to  combine  good  carpentry  work  with 
that  of  masonry,  so  we  decided  to  build 
entirely  with  local  labor.  The  decision 


was  that  it  should  be  a  cement  building 
inside  as  well  as  out.  Neither  of  us 
had  ever  seen  a  house  with  cement  walls 
on  the  inside  and  we  did  not  know  just 
how  they  would  look  as  to  color  or  tex- 
ture, but  decided  that  a  way  could  be 
worked  out  to  make  the  walls  seem  to 
have  color  in  them  by  the  use  of  painted 
floors,  furniture,  and  colored  transparent 
curtains  in  the  windows.  The  cement  is 
the  same  color  inside  as  it  is  outside  but 
it  does  not  appear  so. 

In  the  painting  of  the  large  room,  re- 
produced on  page  37,  I  have  tried  to 
give  the  impression  that  one  gets  on 
entering  the  house;  not  only  how  the 
cement  walls  look,  owing  to  the  reasons 
I  have  stated,  but  the  color  combinations 
that  I  worked  out  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
hall  and  bedrooms.  It  would  certainly 
seem  as  though  a  color  scheme  such  as 
this  of  vermilion,  canary  yellow,  blue, 
pink,  green,  and  orchid  placed  side  by 
side  would  not  be  a  happy  one,  and  I 
dare  say  that  it  would  not  be  appropriate 
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Presenting  an  entirely  different  color  scheme,  the  west  bedroom 
overlooks  East  Mountain,  which  in  the  painting  can  be  seen 
through  the  open  window.  The  greater  part  of  the  furniture  in 
this  room,  as  well  as  in  the  east  bedroom,  came  direct  trom  the 
old  Preston  Tavern  near  Dover  Plains 


for  every  house,  but  in  this  one  it  has 
something  of  the  look  of  flowers  in  the 
garden. 

I  felt  it  necessary  to  do  something  like 
this,  not  only  to  give  the  apartment  color 
but  to  break  the  monotony  that  was  sure 
to  prevail  had  the  whole  house  been 
treated  in  the  regulation  manner,  such 
as  the  studio  with  oak  floor  and  light 
grav-green  trim. 

There  was  also  the  problem  of  where 
to  get  the  fixtures  for  such  a  place,  as  they 
had  to  be  of  some  size.  My  first  rind  was 
the  fanlight  in  a  wrecking  house  in  New 
York,  covered  with  dust  a  half  inch  thick. 
It  had  evidently  been  too  large  for  the 
average  doorway-  I  searched  the  city  a 
dozen  times  for  suitable  lamps  and  it 
looked  hopeless  until  they  began  to  de- 
molish the  Savoy  Hotel  on  Fifth  Avenue 
in  New  York  and  the  Netherlands  Hotel 
next  door.  There  were  several  wrecking 
companies  that  had  different  parts  of  the 
building  to  demolish.  I  found  the  one  that 
had  the  lamps  to  dispose  of  was  the  last  to 


be  called  in.  That  meant  that  I  had  to  be 
present  every  other  day  for  more  than  a 
month  for  fear  that  someone  else  might 
buy  the  lamps  first.  So  it  happened  that 
when  the  contractor  got  there  I  was  there 
also.  The  lamps  weighed  more  than  half  a 
ton — three  large  ones  as  shown  in  the 
paintings  and  five  smaller  ones  tor  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  building,  all  of  good  de- 
sign and  workmanship. 

Other  things  were  picked  up,  such  as 
the  mahogany  newel  post  and  stair  rail 
from  an  old  residence  being  torn  down  at 
Second  Avenue  and  4th  Street.  All  around 
the  building  on  the  outside  are  some 
beautiful  tiles  of  different  design  em- 
bedded in  the  cement.  They  were  given 
to  us  by  H.  Van  Buren  Magonigle,  the 
well-known  architect  of  New  York,  and  as 
there  are  about  ninety  of  them  they  do 
their  part  in  making  the  building  more 
colorful. 

We  had  always  dreamed  of  a  place  in 
the  country,  large  enough  to  enable  us  to 
show  pictures  on  the  walls  as  they  would 


appear  in  a  house  instead  of  the  way  they 
are  hung  in  a  gallery,  and  that  method 
has  been  followed  here.  Beginning  last 
June,  we  inaugurated  a  series  of  week-end 
exhibitions  open  to  visitors,  to  be  con- 
tinued each  summer. 

In  our  dreams  of  a  house  we  had  hardly 
hoped  to  find  one  so  near  New  York  close 
to  a  state  road  and  with  good  railroad 
service.  Nor  had  we  expected  to  find  it  on 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  rivers  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  this  country,  where  one  can  get 
trout  by  casting  from  the  porch  and  where 
there  is  an  ever  changing  scene  from  the 
early  spring  freshets  through  the  quieter 
moments  of  summer  and  fall,  when  one 
catches  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
Mill  brook  Hunt  going  full  cry  across  the 
open  fields  on  the  hills  toward  the  west;  to 
winter,  with  its  beautiful  ice  formations, 
when  the  farmers  with  their  horses  hitched 
to  big  bob-sleds  harvest  the  ice  on  the 
pond  above  the  dam.  So  we  feel  amply  re- 
paid for  all  the  time  and  trouble  it  took  to 
make  the  place  what  it  is  to-day. 
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Simplicity  and  directness  of  purpose  mark 
this  delightful  arrangement  of  bath-houses 
and  pavilion  on  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Charles 
E.  F.  McCann,  at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  the 
zeork  of  the  u ell-known  landscape  architect 
Annette  Hoyt  Flanders,  'xho  also  did  the 
planting.  Seen  across  the  mirrored  expanse 
of  the  long  pool,  it  presents  a  charming 


picture,  especially  on  sultry  summer  after- 
noons, when  the  sparkling  -zcater  invites  by 
its  suggestion  of  coolness.  The  houses  them- 
selves have  brick  walls,  inside  and  out,  the 
inside  being  painted  a  soft  green.  In  the 
men's  house  (left)  the  decorations,  painted 
directly  on  the  brick,  consist  of  tropical  fish 
in  shades  of  yellow,  pale  rose,  lavender,  and 


purple.  The  windows  are  hung  with 
changeable  blue  and  green  gauze,  and  the 
brick  floor,  oiled  to  give  a  brownish  tone, 
carries  washable  rugs  of  soft  dull  green. 
The  -xo  men's  house  (right)  is  treated  in  the 
same  aray  except  that  the  trail  decorations 
are  flowers,  birds,  and  bees,  and  there  is  a 
specially  made  dressing  table  in  the  corner 
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Poplar  Forest,  Jefferson's  unknown  and  charming  home  hidden  away 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  a  hundred  miles  southwest  of 
Monticello.  The  magnificent  old  boxwood  was  planted  by  Jefferson 


Thomas  Jefferson's  Secret  Home 

by    PAUL  WILSTACH 


K  Mount  Vernon,  the  home 

of  W ashington,  and  Monti- 
cello,    Thomas  Jefferson's 
^^^^^^k*])  home,  arc  perhaps  the  two 

best-known  houses  in  Amer- 
ica to-day.  But  how  many 
people  know  that  Jefferson 
had  another  house — a  secret  retreat — to  which  he 
could  steal  away  when  the  cares  of  state  or  the 
burdens  of  hospitality  became  too  burdensome  ? 
Such  a  retreat  was  Poplar  Forest — Jefferson's 
other  home — in  Bedford  County,  Virginia,  which 
Mr.  Wilstach,  the  author  of  "Jefferson  and 
Monticello,"  describes  in  the  following  article. — 
The  Editor 

IT  IS  not  generally  known  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  built  himself  another  home 
besides  Monticello.  It  was  a  home 
in  a  more  remote  corner  of  Virginia,  sur- 
rounded by  thousands  of  protective  acres, 
and  embodying  the  external  beauties  and 
the  internal  oddities  of  architecture  which 
fascinated  him.  It  was  a  home  whither  he 
fled  from  Monticello  and  lost  himself  to 
public  life  and  dwelt  long  intervals  in  the 
peace  of  complete  retirement  with  only  a 
daughter  or  a  grandchild  to  break  the 
monotony  of  domestic  loneliness. 

Jefferson  found  Monticello  at  the  center 
of  several  crossroads.  It  stood  in  the  path 
of  the  tidewater  gentry  on  their  way  back 
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and  forth  to  the  famous  Virginia  springs. 
Relatives  and  friends,  mere  or  pretended 
acquaintances,  office-seekers  and  lion- 
hunters,  all  stopped  off  to  see  the  man  who 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  leader  of  the  party  which  had  put 
Washington  and  Hamilton's  Federal 
party  out  of  business,  the  founder  and 
builder  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  the  architect  of  so  many  great 
buildings.  On  one  occasion  he  found 
himself  obliged  by  hospitality  to  bed 
and  board  fifty  visitors  to  Monticello. 
This  was  during  his  Presidency.  It 
turned  him  in  desperation  to  seek  relief. 

It  reminded  him  that  he 
owned  a  vast  plantation 
some  hundred  miles  south- 
west of  Monticello,  in  Bed- 
ford County,  Virginia,  near 
the  young  city  of  Lynch- 
burg, not  far  from  the  Peaks 
of  Otter,  high  and  healthy 
and  remote.  In  a  recreative 
mood  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  it.  Naturally  he 
built  himself  a  house  there, 
for  he  hated  the  conven- 
tionalities of  the  American 


The  ground  plan  of  Pop- 
lar Forest,  designed,  built, 
and  lived  in  by  Jefferson 


Colonial  houses  which  surrounded  him. 
This  then  remote  refuge  was  called 
Poplar  Forest.  It  contained  4,819  acres, 
and  came  to  Jefferson  from  his  wife,  who 
had  received  it  from  her  father. 

Near  the  road  his  father-in-law  had  left 
an  ample  old-fashioned  house.  Jefferson  in 
building  sought  the  seclusion  of  a  spot 
nearer  the  center  of  the  estate,  folded 
away  among  green  hills,  behind  the 
remnants  of  the  forests  of  the  trees  which 
gave  the  place  its  name,  unseen  and  un- 
seeing so  far  as  the  passing  world  was 
concerned. 

Here  he  diverted  himself  by  building 
one  of  the  queerest  houses 
that  ever  architect  con- 
trived, seen  in  perspective 
one  of  the  loveliest  minia- 
ture domestic  temples  im- 
aginable. Hither  he  fled  from 
intruders  upon  his  retire- 
ment at  Monticello,  and  di- 
verted himself  with  books 
and  pen,  with  drawing-board 
and  workshop,  an  example 
if  ever  there  was  one  of  a 
great  man  hiding  himself 
away  from  the  world  to  play. 


4- 
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f  'irx  of  the  arest  side,  tcith  the  approach  or  north  portico  at  the  left,  and  the 
private  or  south  portico  overlooking  the  lazcn  and  gardens  at  the  right 


He  began  the  building  at  Poplar  Forest 
in  1S06.  and  finished  it  in  the  early  days  of 
his  retirement  to  private  life  after  his 
second  term  as  President. 

The  house  is  perfectly  illustrative  of  Jef- 
ferson's artistic  character.  It  could  have 
been  built  only  by  a  liberal  minded  con- 
temner of  the  architectural  convention- 
alities about  him,  by  a  disciple  of  the  great 
Italian  classicist  Palladio  whose  example 
was  somewhere  near  the  foundation  of  all 
that  was  done  by  Jefferson  the  architect, 
and  by  an  admirer  of  English  Inigo  Jones, 
to  whom  Fiske  Kimball  thinks  Jefferson 
more  immediately  indebted  for  his  quaint 
plan  of  this  house. 

Jefferson  dug  himself  a  hole  to  put  it  in. 
This  was  to  humor  his  obsession  for  creat- 
ing the  external  appearance  of  a  one 
story-  house  no  matter  what  the  internal 
fact.  He  dug.  in  fact,  only  half  a  hole,  so 
that  with  tricks  of  grading  and  with 
sunken  walls  the  house  had.  on  its  lower 
level,  a  cellar  under  one  half  and  an  open 
habitable  story  under  the  other  half. 

In  form  he  made  it  octagon.  On  two 
opposite  surfaces  he  erected  exquisite 
roomy  porticoes  behind  graceful  columns 
white  against  wall  bricks  which  age  at 
least,  if  not  origin,  has  made  a  rich  tapes- 
try pink.  These  porticoes  face  north  and 
south,  for.  unlike  the  contrary  tidewater 
mansions  of  Colonial  days,  Poplar  Forest 
puts  its  principal  faces  squarely  against 
the  cardinal  points  instead  of  the  inter- 
mediary points  of  the  compass.  By  the 
octagon  ground  plan,  too,  he  introduced 
sun  into  every  room.  The  circumference  of 
the  roof  he  surrounded  with  a  heaw 
balustrade.  Though  he  borrowed  for  this 
house  all  the  lines  and  appurtenances  of  a 
public  building,  he  adjusted  them  all  so 
nicely  to  miniature  proportions  and  to  the 
artifices  of  grading  and  planting,  that 
Poplar  Forest  is  essentially  and  unescap- 
ably  domestic. 

The  plan  of  the  interior  of  the  house, 
with  a  central  chamber  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  other  rooms,  suggests  the 
influence   of   Palladio's   Villa  Rotunda 


which  may  still  be  seen  in  Italy  on  its 
Berici  hills  above  Vicenza.  This  room  is 
about  twenty  feet  square  and  was  origi- 
nally lighted  from  above.  In  the  center 
of  each  of  its  four  walls  he  placed  a  door- 
way with  double  leaves.  Each  door  led  in- 
to an  oblong  chamber,  whose  breadth  was 
about  half  its  length.  Each  of  these  four 
exterior  rooms,  which  completed  the 
octagonal  circumference  of  the  house,  had 
a  fireplace  at  each  end  and  had  its  corners 
cut  off  so  that  in  this  whole  octagonal 
architectural  unit  each  of  four  of  its  five 
rooms  was  in  itself  an  irregular  octagon. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  entrance  into 
the  heart  of  his  house  Jefferson  broke 
the  octagonal  room  behind  the  north  or 
approach  portico  into  two  smaller  hexag- 
onal rooms  bv  means  of  a  slender  hall- 


A  double  top  table  designed  by  Jeffer- 
son for  use  at  Poplar  Forest.  Its  sur- 
face is  suggestive  of  the  floor  plan  of 
the  house,  the  octagon  form  being  ex- 
tended, in  the  table,  into  a  circle 


way  which  led  from  the  portico  directly 
into  the  square  central  room.  The  axis  of 
this  hallway  extended  led  through  to  the 
south  portico  which  not  only  overlooked 
the  private  lawns  and  gardens  but  had 
additional  privacy  from  its  detached 
position,  raised  as  it  was  above  a  colon- 
nade of  three  brick  arches  which  based 


on  the  lower  level  of  the  grading  on  this 
side  of  the  house.  The  octagonal  chambers 
east  and  west  of  the  central  salon  led  out- 
ward to  shallow-walled  extensions  in 
which  he  placed  narrow  stairwavs  leading 
down  to  the  south  habitable  half  of  the 
lower  story. 

The  square  space  on  the  lower  level  be- 
low the  central  room  is  a  dark  hole  in- 
differently practical  for  either  cellar  or 
storage.  But  underneath  it  there  is  a 
second  dungeon,  identical  in  size,  where 
Jefferson  kept  his  fine  wines,  of  which  he 
was  so  fond. 

In  this  house,  as  at  Monticello,  he 
indulged  his  hobby  for  "alcove  beds — " 
walled  spaces  into  which  bedding  pre- 
cisely fitted  on  supports  joined  into  the 
walls.  His  plan  shows  them,  in  the  east 
and  west  rooms,  so  centered  on  the  floor 
space  that  each  in  its  way  divided  the 
room  in  which  it  stood  into  two  rooms  and 
the  occupant  slipped  out  of  bed  into 
either  room  according  to  his  inclination. 
These  beds  were  closed  at  the  ends  giving 
free  passage  to  the  air  across  them  only. 

Each  of  the  eight  planes  of  the  octag- 
onal walls  of  this  house  is  about  fifty  feet 
distant  from  its  corresponding  opposite 
wall  surface.  The  walls  ot  the  rooms  on  the 
main  floor  measure  fourteen  feet  between 
floor  and  ceiling.  Below  stairs  the  clearage 
is  a  generous  eight  feet. 

Another  of  the  curiosities  of  the  house's 
construction  is  the  skill  with  which  the 
flue  of  a  single  fireplace,  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  square  central  salon,  is  con- 
nected with  the  chimney  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  one  of  the  four  octagonal  rooms. 
Jefferson  seems  to  have  delighted  in  such 
architectural  oddities  and  problems. 

He  put  his  farm  buildings  and  stables 
far  off  and  as  completely  as  possible  out 
of  sight  of  his  house,  and  must  have 
amused  himself  with  the  original  and 
curiously  decorative  way  in  which  he 
hid  them.  Some  hundred  feet  remote 
from  the  little  mansion  on  its  east  and 
west  axis  he  constructed  two  artificial 
mounds,  each  twelve  feet  high,  which  not 
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only  blocked  off  sight  of  the  farm  build- 
ings, but  hid  the  much  nearer  quarters  of 
the  slaves. 

The  final  curiosity  of  this  original 
diversion  of  the  undaunted  architect  was 
the  direction  he  gave  the  outside  lines  of 
his  lawn.  The  dressed  sward  extended  out 
equidistant  from  the  eight  sides  of  the 
house  and  was  enclosed  by  a  fence  bent  in 
eight  equal  angles,  so  that  the  octagonal 
house  sat  in  an  octagonal  lawn. 

Jefferson's  landscaping  and  ornamental 
planting  remain  in  some  of  their  other 
particulars  a  bit  conjectural.  The  ap- 
proach road  led  with  the  directness  of  an 
arrow  from  the  public  road  southward  to 
the  north  portico,  where  it  bent  to  the 
curve  of  a  circular  driveway.  The  outer 
circumference  of  this  was  planted  with 
box  trees.  The  center  was  lined  with 
diminishing  circles  of  hardy  English  box 
bushes.  Both  these  plantings  survive. 
From  his  other  and  more  secluded  portico 
he  looked  down  on  a  long  rectangular 
section  of  lawn  flanked  on  each  side  with 
lines  of  locusts.  Across  this  lawn  on  the 
axis  of  the  house  there  is  evidence  that 
here  once  there  was  a  broad  graveled  walk 
and  the  present  owner  says  that  this  w  alk 
was  once  bordered  with  cedars  whose 
feathers  swept  the  ground  and  which,  on 
their  nearer  sides,  were  trimmed  so  that 
Jefferson's  white  walk  led  down  an  arched 
tunnel  of  dark  green.  The  rest 
was  forest  and  plantation. 

The  first  use  of  Poplar  Forest 
by  Jefferson  is  shrouded  in  oral 
tradition,  based  on  "it  is  said," 
that  slip  knot  of  much  loose  his- 
tory. But  he  wrote  from  there 
at  least  as  early  as  1779. 

His  own  written  testimony 
survives  to  give  definite  assur- 
ance that  he  came  there  after 
the  British  raider,  Tarleton,  at- 
tempted his  capture  at  Monti- 
cello  in  1 78 1.  He  wrote  that  he 
took  his  family  with  him  to 
his  "possession  in  Bedford 
County"  and  that  he  was  there 
confined  for  several  weeks  "by 
the  effects  of  a  fall  from  a 
horse."  While  confined  to  the 
house  during  that  stay  he  di- 
verted himself  by  giving  form 
to  his  extensive  memoranda,  which  he 
finished  the  next  year  and  published 
in  France  years  later,  his  celebrated 
"Notes  on  Virginia." 

Presumably  Jefferson  did  not  come 
often  to  Poplar  Forest  until  after  the 
conclusion  of  his  second  term  as  presi- 
dent. During  the  preceding  twenty  years 
he  was  either  occupied  in  France  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary,  or  in  the  north 
at  the  seat  of  government  in  a  continuing 
sequence  as  Secretary  of  State,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  President.  He  found  it  difficult 
enough  during  this  period  to  find  time  to 
visit  Monticello. 

From  1809,  of  course,  his  whole  time 
was  his  own,  and,  under  the  limitations 
of  fame  and  the  lion-hunters,  he  could 
spend  it  as  he  chose.  Without  the  salary 


of  office  he  naturally  looked  to  the  pro- 
ductive possibilities  of  all  his  lands. 
These  two  considerations,  in  addition  to 
its  attractions,  drove  him  to  Poplar 
Forest. 

After  the  presidency  he  went  there 
every  year  until  the  infirmities  of  an 
octogenarian,  during  the  last  three  years 
of  his  life,  made  inexpedient  for  him  tin 
crude  travel  over  so  great  a  distance  from 
his  permanent  home  at  Monticello. 

His  custom  was  to  go  several  times 
each  year  to  Poplar  Forest.  He  often 
went  four  times  a  year,  even  so  late  as 
1 82 1,  when  he  was  seventy-eight  years 
old.  He  seems  to  have  made  the  journey 
there  most  frequently  in  the  months  of 
August  and  November,  just  the  periods 
when  tidewater  kin  and  acquaintance 
were  on  the  road  to  and  from  the  Springs 
in  the  mountains.  He  could  not  afford 
to  stay  at  Monticello  at  these  seasons. 
Neither  his  pocketbook  nor  his  patience 
could  stand  the  strain.  The  stays  were 
limited  to  a  few  weeks,  though  there  were 
exceptional  instances  of  his  stopping 
there  one  or  several  months. 

Jefferson  seems,  by  the  testimony  of 
his  surviving  writings,  to  have  mentioned 
Poplar  Forest  seldom,  at  least  to  anyone 
not  of  that  place.  He  guarded  his  refuge 
like  a  secret.  Silence  was  the  key  with 
which  he  locked  himself  away  in  his  play 


The  south  portico.  Note  the  sunken  retaining  wall  that  makes 
it  possible  to  have  the  house  two  stories  on  this  side  and  only 
one  on  the  other  side 


house.  His  only  extended  references  to 
Poplar  Forest — and  they  were  brief 
enough  and  to  precious  intimates  whom 
he  would  gladly  have  had  with  him  any- 
where— were  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  and 
William  Short.  Rush  was  a  Signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  for  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  founder  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  of  which  Jefferson 
was  for  a  time  the  president.  William 
Short  was  an  Albermarle  neighbor  and  a 
diplomat  who  had  been  secretary  of  our 
legation  in  Paris  and  later  our  minister 
to  Spain. 

He  wrote  Rush,  August  17,  181 1: 
"I  write  you  from  a  place  ninety  miles 
from  Monticello,  near  the  New  London  of 
this  State,  which  I  visit  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  and  stay  from  a  fortnight 
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to  a  month  at  a  time.  I  have  fixed  myself 
comfortably,  keep  some  books  here,  bring 
others  occasionally,  am  in  a  solitude  of  a 
hermit,  and  quite  at  leisure  to  attend  to 
my  absent  friends." 

And  it  was  in  this  letter  he  then  added 
his  sometimes  quoted  tribute  to  old 
friends:  "  I  find  friendship  to  be  like  wine, 
raw  when  new,  ripened  with  age,  the 
true  old  man's  milk  and  restorative 
cordial." 

It  was  ten  years  later  when,  November 
24,  1821,  he  wrote  Short: 

"~\  our  \\  elcome  favor  of  the  12th  came 
to  hand  two  days  ago.  I  was  just  returned 
from  Poplar  Forest  which  I  have  visited 
tour  times  this  year.  I  have  an  excellent 
house  there,  inferior  only  to  Monticello, 
am  comfortably  fixed  and  attended,  have 
a  few  good  neighbors,  and  pass  my  time 
there  in  a  tranquillity  and  retirement 
much  adapted  to  my  age  and  indolence." 

The  only  conspicuous  guest  who  is 
recorded  as  having  been  with  Jefferson  at 
Poplar  Forest  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Americans  of  his  time,  at  the 
moment  of  greatest  national  enthusiasm 
for  his  accomplishment,  wrhose  presence 
there  added  an  unforgetable  historic 
interest  even  to  Jefferson's  house. 

It  was  in  April,  181 5,  shortly  after 
General  Andrew  Jackson  won  his  military 
triumph  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

He  drove  across  the  continent 
from  the  old  French  city  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to 
receive  official  honors  at  the 
national  capital  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac.  He  so  directed 
his  route  that  he  was  able  to 
come  to  Poplar  Forest  and  be 
Jefferson's  guest  there. 

Jefferson  bequeathed  Poplar 
Forest  to  his  grandson,  Francis 
Eppes,  who  in  1828  sold  it  to 
William  Cobbs,  and  thereupon 
the  descendants  of  the  builder 
knew  the  place  no  more. 

When  sparks  from  a  chim- 
ney set  the  shingle  roof  on  fire, 
November  6,  1845,  the  wood- 
work of  the  house  was  inevi- 
tably a  prey  to  the  flames,  for 
there  was  no  adequate  means 
to  stay  its  progress.  But  the 
salvaged  all  the  furniture  as 
well  as  many  of  the  doors  and  shutters 
which  Jefferson  had  attached  to  the 
house. 

Mr.  Cobbs  at  once  restored  the  house, 
completing  it  in  1846,  but  there  are 
changes  which  distinguish  the  new  details 
from  the  originals.  The  walls,  chimneys, 
and  columns  however,  survived  unaltered 
and  unharmed. 

Poplar  Forest  has  been  for  one  hundred 
years  (1 828-1928)  in  the  possession  of 
three  generations  only  of  the  same  family. 
William  Cobbs  left  it  to  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Hutter,  and  after  her  death  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  her  son,  Christian 
S.  Hutter,  who  lives  there  a  part  of  every 
year,  with  high  appreciation  and  loving 
care  of  the  historic  old  place. 


family 
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NE  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
)f  human  nature,  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  is  that  which  prompts 
people  living  in  the  midst  of  interesting 
and  historical  places  to  take  no  interest  in 
them.  It's  a  standing  joke  how  few  New 
Yorkers  have  been  to  the  top  of  the  Wool- 
worth  Building.  Even  fewer  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  visit  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
Why,  there  are  even  one  or  two  who  have 
never  seen  "Abie's  Irish  Rose,"  we're 
told.  This  lack  of  appreciation  we  confess 
is  one  of  our  own  failings.  In  all  our  life, 
spent  mostly  in  the  heart  of  New  York,  we 
visited  the  top  of  the  Woolworth  Tower 
only  last  year  for  the  first  time  to  show 
the  view  to  an  out-of-town  friend. 

We've  found  the  sightseeing  buses  the 
quickest  and  easiest  way  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  a  place,  and  one  can  always 
return  the  next  day  and  visit  the  spots 
that  require  further  study.  The  buses  have 
their  drawbacks — there  is  always  at  least 
one  loquacious  occupant  who  discourses 
loudly  and  at  length  on  any  subject  that 
occurs  to  him  or  her,  though  it  is  generally 
a  garrulous  old  gentleman.  But  the  worst 
feature  is  the  attempted  humor  of  the 
average  guide,  who  mistakenly  seems  to 
feel  that  facetiousness,  so  called,  is  part  of 
his  stock  in  trade.  In  this  he  is  equaled 
only  by  the  average  radio  announcer. 

But  the  buses  are  quick  and  comfort- 
able and  they  are  valuable  in  reaching 
places  away  from  the  city  limits,  like  the 
Magnolia  Gardens  in  Charleston. 

Oddly  enough,  for  some  reason — prob- 
ably the  same  that  prevented  our  seeing 
Napoleon's  Tomb  in  Paris — we  had  never 
paid  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon,  though 
we'd  often  been  a  visitor  to  Washington. 
Frankly,  it  was  inexcusable  on  our  part. 
If  there  is  one  spot  that  should  be,  and 
is,  sacred  to  an  American,  it  is  George 
Washington's  home  on  the  Potomac. 
However,  we've  remedied  all  that  now 
and  made  a  special  trip  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  hallowed  spot. 

It  was  like  going  to  an  old  friend's 
house,  we  were  so  familiar  with  the 
estate  from  reading  Paul  Wilstach's 
"Mount  Vernon"  and  many  articles 
on  the  same  subject.  Everything 
was  as  we  had  expected  it  to  be, 
only  lovelier,  with  the  mansion  set 
in  the  midst  of  its  broad  lawns  and 
surrounded  by  leafy  trees  in  all  the 


Sightseehig  at  Home 

glory  of  their  fall  foliage,  and  in  the 
background  the  silvery  Potomac  wind- 
ing its  leisurely  way.  We  could  have 
sat  on  the  front  porch  and  dreamed 
for  hours  of  Washington,  and  the  days 
when  the  Nation  was  created.  We  wished, 
too,  that  we  might  have  seen  Mt.  Vernon 
alone.  It  should  be  studied  quietly  and 
earnestly.  The  early  morning,  when  the 
estate  is  first  opened,  would  seem  the 
ideal  time  to  visit  the  spot.  As  it  was, 
when  we  were  there  the  halls  and  stair- 
case were  crowded  and  the  lawns  overrun 
with  schoolgirls  and  the  usual  smart 
alecks,  making  "wisecracks"  about 
"Little  Old  George"  and  being  uncouth 
enough  to  fail  to  remove  their  hats  in 
the  house  until  warned  to  do  so  by  an 
attendant. 

Somehow,  we  felt  that  the  great  man 
would  have  resented  such  an  intrusion 
and  we  felt  almost  glad  that  he  was  not 
there  to  see  it  all,  even  though  the  throng 
had  all  come,  many 
of  them  from  afar,  to 
honor  his  memory. 

We  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  disap- 
pointment in  the 
interior  of  Mount 
Vernon.  We  had 
not  realized  that 
the  mansion  was  so 

rut  up  into  small  rooms.  No  doubt  this 
was  an"  economic  necessity  to  conserve 
heat,  but  from  the  outside  of  the  house 
we  imagined  more  stately  rooms.  The 
Father  of  His  Country  would  feel  at 
home  in  modern  apartments  were  it  a 
question  of  the  size  of  the  rooms  alone. 
The  bedrooms  seemed  somewhat  dark 
and  dingy,  particularly  the  one  the  faith- 
ful Martha  occupied  after  her  distin- 
guished husband's  death.  The  furniture, 
too,  for  the  most  part,  was  undistin- 
guished, much  of  it  not  Washington's. 
It   is,  of  course,    understandable  that 
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the  custodians  have  not  been  able  to  buy 
or  even  find  much  of  the  furniture,  but 
we  were  told  that  the  present  owners  of 
Washington's  dining  table  have  put  such 
a  prohibitive  price  on  it  as  to  render  its 
purchase  impossible.  If  this  be  true, 
and  we  can  scarcely  credit  it,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  excuse  for  such  an 
attitude. 

This  brings  up  another  similar  subject. 
In  the  lodge  room  of  the  Lodge  of 
Alexandria  of  which  Washington  was  the 
Worshipful  Master,  there  is  a  case  con- 
taining relics  of  him,  whose  place,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  more  rightly  in  Mount 
Vernon.  It  is  quite  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  Lodge  should  possess  and  treas- 
ure such  relics  as  Washington's  Masonic 
apron,  the  chair  he  occupied  as  Grand 
Master,  the  gavel  he  wielded — all  these 
and  any  other  Masonic  relics  should  be 
the  property  of  the  Lodge,  but  we  don't 
think  that  the  Lodge  should  retain  the 
gloves  in  which  he 
was  married,  the 
cups  with  which  the 
doctor  bled  him  on 
his  death  bed,  his 
pruning  knife,  and 
many  other  relics  of 
his  home  life.  Mount 
Vernon  is  the  logical 
and  only  repository 
such  Washingtonia.  •  A  just  and 
patriotic  order  such  as  the  Masons  should 
set  an  example  by  restoring  the  relics  to 
the  custodians  of  Mount  Vernon.  In 
that  way  only  can  we  have  a  truly  na- 
tional shrine. 

A  word  more — the  custodians  of  the 
estate  should  be  most  highly  commended 
for  their  care  of  the  estate.  The  house  is 
immaculate  in  its  neatness.  The  lawns 
are  well  clipped  and  the  gardens  bloom 
in  all  their  glory.  The  Nation  can  never 
be  grateful  enough  to  that  band  of  women 
that  rescued  the  mansion  from  neglect 
and  decay  and  is  to-day  maintain- 
ing it  in  a  manner  worthy  of  so 
noble  an  object.  Particularly  were 
we  pleased  that  the  gardens  of 
Mount  Vernon  were  not  desecrated 
by  rows  of  booths  of  souvenir 
merchants  and  hot  dog  stands. 
So  far  as  is  humanly  possible, 
these  blights  have  been  elimin- 
ated. 
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LEIGH  FRENCH,  JK  .  ARCHITECT,  HAROLD  D.  EBERLEIN,  ASSOCIATED 


IN  A   REGENCY  GARDEN 


A  little  gazebo  in  the  garden  at  Ken- 
wood, Bethayres,  Pa.,  which  shared 
in  the  restoration  of  the  mansion 
{see  "Restoring  a  Regency  Country 
House"  in  February  Country 
Life).  A  new  bell-flared  roof,  new 
doorway,    reglazing    of   the  lower 


lancets  and  replacing  of  ike  broken 
panes  of  colored  glass  in  the  little 
clerestory  lancets  brought  back  the 
atmosphere  of  the  stately  Regency 
period  that  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  had  been  on  the  wane,  as  the 
building  fell  into  decay 
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Looking  down  the  steps  leading  to  the 
Schmidlapp  walled  garden,  which  is 
placed  on  a  lower  level  so  as  to  give 
access  at  natural  grade,  and  also  permit 


an  unobstructed  view  of  the  river  Jrom 
the  main  floor  of  the  house  with  its  en- 
closing cloister.  Somewhat  similar  steps 
occur  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  house 
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The  house  from  the  entrance  drive. 
The  site  slopes  toward  the  edge  of  a 
high  bluff  overlooking  the  Ohio 
River  on  the  south,  and  the  entrance 
drive,  the  main  floor  of  the  house 
bent  around  an  upper  terrace,  and 
the  walled  garden  beneath  are  each 
notched  into  the  hillside  so  as  to  fit 
the  slope  and  avoid  artificial  ter- 
races, and  afford  entrances  at 
natural  grade  levels  in  every  case. 
At  right  is  the  gateway  from  the 
walled  garden  ope?iing  out  on  the 
crest  of  the  bluff  that  overlooks  the 
river  to  the  south 
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The  house  and  garden  walls  are 
built  of  buff  local  stone,  with  wide 
gray  mortar  joints,  and  the  copings 
and  window  and  arch  trimmings  are 
of  blended  brick  of  various  shades, 
gray  and  pink  predominating, 
composing  well  with  the  tile  roof  of 
buff,  gray,  and  pink  terra  cotta. 
All  the  exterior  brackets,  wood 
lintels,  and  the  cloister  ceiling  are  of 
old  timber  of  weathered  gray,  and 
the  blinds  and  sash  are  painted 
peacock  blue.  The  cloister  floor  is  of 
old  bluestone  and  the  garden  paths 
are  pink  brick 


THE    RESIDENCE   OF   MRS.  JEAN  SCHMIDLAPP 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


GROSVENOR    ATTERBURY,  Architect, 
STOWE    PHELPS    ana    JOHN   TOMPKINS,  Associatea 
FERRUCCIO    VITALE,   Landscape  Architect 
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Above.  View  from  the  second  story  deck 
{which  may  be  seen  at  right  in  lower  pic- 
ture) with  the  river  winding  to  the  south- 
west and  the  Kentucky  shore  to  the  left. 
An  equally  beautiful  view  is  obtained  from 
the  opposite  end,  looking  up  the  river 


Below.  The  house  from  the  river  side  show- 
ing the  walled  garden  with  windows  to  frame 
the  most  beautiful  vistas.  One  end  of  the 
cloister  which  frames  in  the  upper  terrace 
may  be  seen  at  the  right,  with  the  open  deck 
above,  on  which  the  bedrooms  open 
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Adventuring  in  Orchids 
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by  C.  T.  RAMSEY 
Part  I 


The  large  coral- 
root,  Corallorhiza 
multiflora 


I WAS  afflicted  with  orchidmania  for 
ten  years  before  I  found  my  wild 
orchid  paradise.  The  search  seemed 
hopeless.  I  was  ready  to  stake  my  life  if 
necessary  to  kneel  before  a  single  plant 
of  the  blooming  Reginae.  Those  of  my 
readers  who  have  been  "afflicted"  can  ap- 
preciate my  desperation.  There  are  locali- 
ties in  New  England  where  this  orchid  is 
still  quite  abundant,  though  it  is  possible 
that  you  might  hunt  longer  than  I  did 
and  fail  to  find  the  queen. 

Gradually  the  radius  of  my  search 
lengthened.  Swamps  became  my  holy  of 
holies.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  with  all 
the  poetry  that  its  votaries  habitually 
throw  about  the  sport,  orchid-hunting  is  a 
dirty  job,  and  not  infrequently  it  may 
become  dangerous,  especially  if  you  are 
inclined  to  be  solitary.  My  soiled  gar- 
ments caused  much  comment  and  it  was 
hinted  that  I  was  "the  disgrace  of  the 
family."  But  I  was  a  happy  Siegfried  in 
dirty  rags;  armed  with  a  cut  staff",  camera, 
and  mosquito-net  as  a  Tarnhelm,  at  last  I 
should  find  my  Briinnhilde  in  some 
swampy  Walhalla. 

One  week-end,  as  usual,  found  me 
bumping  along  in  a  train  composed  of 
milk  cars  and  a  single  passenger  coach. 
Progress,  such  as  we  made,  seemed  to  be 
twenty  yards  forward  and  thirty  back- 
ward. And  by  the  time  we  had  jiggled 
and  jogged  to  a  frame  shelter  that  served 
as  a  station — but  chiefly  as  a  dairy  stop — 
my  5  a.  M.  breakfast  was  well  settled.  I 
was  the  only  passenger  discharged  for 
"  Paradise." 

I  started  along  the  rough  country  road, 
and  from  a  knoll  beyond  saw  that  the 
surrounding  country  claimed  less  than  a 
dozen  houses  within  a  mile  radius. 
Somewhere  northward,  seven  miles,  in 
the  undulating,  tranquil,  glaciated,  pond- 
flecked  landscape,  was  Walhalla.  An  old 
schoolmaster  botanist  had  reported  it. 
Was  it  true?  After  ten  years,  I  was 
anything  but  credulous. 

For  over  an  hour  my  vasculum  and 
camera  beat  a  muffled  turn  .  .  .  turn  .  .  . 
turn  to  the  march  of  progress.  A  few  short 
cuts  across  fields  had  suggested  them- 
selves as  indicated  by  my  topographical 
map  of  the  region,  some  of  which  proved 
impractical.  But  I  took  advantage  of  every 
bit  of  intervening  woods,  as  it  was  hot. 


The  round-leaved  orchid  {Habenaria 
orbiculata).  "'The  individual  blossoms 
like  so  many  miniature  luna  moths 
poised  in  flight,  clustered  in  a  cylindri- 
cal spire  of  beauty" 


The  very  first  woods  I  entered — at  the 
invitation  of  a  red-eyed  vireo,  who  kept 
up  a  constant  woodsy  chatter — I  ran 
into  a  company  of  the  large  coral  root 
(Corallorhiza  multiflora).  Strikingly  beau- 
tiful as  this  orchid  is — for  the  crystalline 
purples,  browns,  pinks,  and  yellows  that 
line  and  spot  the  lip  give  it  a  touch 
of  orchid  uniqueness — when  examined 
closely  under  a  glass  somehow  it  failed  to 
invoke  my  muse.  Orchid  hunters  classify 
them  with  the  "poor  relations."  ...  Is 
it  possible  that  the  more  spectacular 
relatives  owe  them  something  in  this 
world  of  evolutionary  progress?  But  there 
they  stood  among  the  dry  humus  and 
hayscented  ferns  offering  their  tiny  cups 
of  sweets  to  insects  who  no  doubt  would 
miss  them  if  for  any  reason  they  failed  to 
appear  each  year.  And  if  they  were  less 
common,  botanists  would  be  sure  to  re- 
port them  with  much  eclat. 

Finally  I  emerged  to  a  narrow  road  that 
humped  itself  to  the  crest  of  a  hill  oc- 
cupied by  a  small  farm,  overlooking  a 


Small  purple 
fringed  orchid,  Ha- 
benaria psychoides 


long  narrow  valley.  Excepting  the  few 
open  fields  that  sloped  to  the  edge  of  the 
swamp,  as  far  as  I  could  see  the  valley 
bottom  consisted  of  a  vast  wilderness  of 
second  growth  timber.  Geologically,  the 
valley  hints  of  a  lake  at  one  time  covering 
the  area. 

To  an  inquiry  for  water  at  the  farm,  I 
was  directed  to  a  spring  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  Possibly  a  half  acre  of  rushes  and 
alders  made  up  an  open  marsh  directlv 
beyond  the  spring.  Redwinged  black- 
birds and  a  marsh  hawk  screamed  dis- 
cordantly. My  impatience  grew  apace  as 
I  moistened  my  parched  lips  and  started 
on  an  early  lunch.  As  my  eyes  followed 
the  clear  winding  brook  leading  from  the 
spring  into  the  lush  reeds  a  dash  of  purple 
among  the  alders  caught  my  eye.  My  field 
glass  drew  it  in  so  that  I  could  distinguish 
not  only  one  but  a  large  company  of  the 
small  purple  fringed  orchid  (Habenaria 
psycoides).  It  was  an  intoxicating  sight, 
and  I  cried  excitedly,  "  Behold  the  sceptre 
of  the  queen!  at  the  gate  of  Walhalla!" 

Having  cut  a  staff  by  which  I  could 
feel  my  way  through  the  treacherous 
muck  ahead,  I  proceeded  toward  the  pink 
wand  that  swayed  with  beckoning  prom- 
ise to  the  enchanted  realm  bevond. 

"Ke-ar!—  Kare!  Kare!"  called  the 

marsh  hawk. 

Hardly  had  I  entered  the  deep  woods 
that  clothed  the  promontory  when  at- 
tenuated overtones  of  music  greeted  my 
ears.  The  guardian  angels  of  Paradise 
were  in  waiting.  It  was  as  if  I  had  ar- 
rived in  time  for  the  violins  that  open 
the  overture  of  Lohengrin.  If  the  reader 
is  familiar  with  its  idyllic  mood,  so 
charged  with  summer  sunshine,  buzzing 
bees,  and  the  happiness  it  invokes,  he 
will  readily  appreciate  my  state  of  mind, 
for  I  was  muttering  constantly  to  myself: 
"Regina!  .  .  .  Regina!  I'll  see  you  soon." 
Meanwhile  a  thick  cloud  of  mosquitoes 
had  completely  enveloped  me — millions 
of  them,  plastering  my  body  in  a  gray, 
seething  mass,  while  their  high-pitched 
fiddling  and  probings  filled  me  with 
madness.  A  chill  ran  up  and  down  my 
spine  as  their  poison  went  into  my  blood 
at  every  available  area  they  could  find. 
And  until  I  had  the  fiddlers  foiled  with 
my  Tarnhelm  I  used  strong  language. 
What  a  relief  it  was  to  walk  in  peace 
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once  more.  Without  the  oil  of  citronella 
and  the  head-net  they  would  have  killed 
me  or  driven  me  out. 

A  few  yards  ahead  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  five  large  round-leaved 
orchids  (H.  orbiculata)  still  in  their 
prime;  ordinarily  they  bloom  about  the 
middle  of  July.  They  stood  in  a  fairyland 
of  hemlocks  and  ferns,  and  made  a 
thrilling  picture  against  the  glistening 
dark  green  of  the  hemlocks  and  the 
delicate  lacework  of  the  ferns.  The  sub- 
dued light  of  the  glade  gave  the  pale 
green  spikes  a  rare  enchantment,  and  the 
individual  blossoms,  like  so  many  minia- 
ture luna  moths  poised  in  flight,  clus- 
tered in  a  cylindrical  spire  of  beauty.  The 
setting  had  withal  an  indefinable  serenity 
and  aloofness  that  made  one  feel  like  an 
intruder.  Plainly,  this  was  a  fairy's 
garden  to  which  only  the  night  moths 
were  invited — on  some  moonlit  night, 
perchance,  they  would  have  a  gala  time 
dancing  a-wing  in  the  dim  shade,  sipping 
the  orchid  nectaries,  administering  the 
pollen  kiss  to  the  music  of  the  whip-poor- 
will  and  the  weird  strains  of  the  owl. 

Near  the  end  of  the  highland,  I  shinned 
up  a  tree  and  got  the  vista  of  a  jungle, 
densely  wild  and  forbidding.  Indeed  it 
flattered  my  spirit  of  adventure  and  I 
fairly  thrilled  at  the  prospect  of  it. 
Walhalla  at  last!  A  humid  fog  hung  over 
it.  Several  hawks  were 
screaming  and  circling 
in  the  upper  air.  A 
brooding  fierceness 
pierced  the  realm. 

Hastening  down  the 
steep    embankment,  I 


Above.  The  large  colony 
of  round-leaved  orchids 
standing  in  a  veritable 
fairyland  of  hemlocks 
and  ferns 

Right.  "I  entered  a 
wonderland  of  ferns,  a 
pagan  temple  dimly  il- 
lumined by  long  shafts 
of  evening  sunlight" 


entered  a  wonderland  of  ferns;  a  pagan 
temple,  dimly  illumined  by  long  shafts 
of  evening  sunlight  seeping  through 
the  sylvan  canopy.  Though  late  in  the 
season,  a  veery,  as  if  to  celebrate  my 
arrival,  sang  and  gave  the  perfecting 
touch  to  the  enchanting  scene.  I  was  soon 
knee-deep  in  the  inky  peat,  filling  my 
way  among  the  rich  growth  of  skunk 
cabbage,  ferns,  poison  sumac,  and  the 
dreaded  poison  ivy.  I  had  not  gone  far 
before  several  black  racers  went  skidding 
at  top  speed  through  the  mire  and  thick 
undergrowth.  Woodcock  rose  on  winnow- 
ing wings.  It  was  wilder  than  it  had  ap- 


Enroute  to  the  ponds 


Si 

peared.  On  a  cloudy  day,  unless  one  had 
a  compass  or  watched  the  lichened  trees, 
it  would  be  easy  to  flounder  about  there 
for  hours  on  end  and  possibly  get  hope- 
lessly lost.  I  rejoiced  in  it  exceedingly. 
Soon  I  passed  several  clumps  of  the  yel- 
low moccasin  and  for  a  time,  they  turned 
up  on  every  side,  hundreds  of  them.  What 
a  display  they  would  make  of  a  May  day! 
The  veery's  song  came  with  ever  more 
haunting  charm  as  I  moved  in  and  out 
the  labyrinth  of  trees.  Eventually  I  swung 
about  into  a  wooded  portion  of  the  bog 
where  at  least  a  thousand  purple  fringed 
orchid-torches  rose  from  the  tufted  hum- 
mocks on  every  side.  What  a  carnival  it 
represented,  with  the  myriads  of  swallow- 
tail butterflies  in  attendance! 

In  the  midst  of  this  carnival,  I  drew 
up  to  the  queen!  I  was  loath  to  believe 
my  own  eyes  at  first,  for  I  had  been  fooled 
so  often  by  the  luxuriant  false  hellebore. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it — there  were 
the  ovoidal  seed  vessels  and  above  all  the 
glistening,  satin-like  foliage,  for  a  bit  of 
sunlight  was  resting  on  the  group  of 
three  plants  that  graced  a  huge  fallen 
log,  festooned  with  ivy  and  ferns.  They 
must  have  bloomed  six  weeks  past.  More 
and  more  plants  showed  up  all  about  the 
place.  But  those  first  three  plants  had  to 
be  sacrificed — my  friend  the  professor 
simply  wouldn't  believe  me  without  the 
evidence.  But  I  paid 
the  penalty — for  two 
weeks  I  sat  in  my  pa- 
jamas, nursing  a  body 
covered  with  poison  ivy 
blisters. 

{To  be  continued) 


"Paradise" — a  dense  jungle  of  ferns 
and    trees,    wild    and  forbidding 


Above.  "A  dash  of  pur- 
ple among  the  alders 
caught  my  eye" — gro  up 
of  small  purple  fringed 
orchids 
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As  will  be  seen  by  the  floor  plans,  the  design  provides  for 
the  maximum  open  air  contact.  At  right,  the  long  garden 
facade  with  steps  leading  down  from  the  terrace  to  the 
garden  on  a  lower  level.  It  might  be  said  in  passing  that 
stone  houses  are  not  common  in  Louisville,  and  the 
erection  of  this  one  seems  to  have  encouraged  the  building 
of  others 


Many  have  admired  the  old  (and  new)  houses  in  Penn- 
sylvania built  of  the  famous  local  field  stone,  but  it  re- 
mained for  Mr.  B^ent  Arnold  to  capitalize  his  admira- 
tion and  transplant  the  style  to  his  native  Kentucky.  He 
retained  a  Philadelphia  architect,  who  has  succeeded  in 
expressing  in  the  stone  local  to  Louisville  a  veritable  "old 
Kentucky  home"  of  the  traditional  Southern  type 


A  NEW    KENTUCKY  HOME 

THE  RESIDENCE  OF  MR.   BRENT  ARNOLD 
AT  LOUISVILLE 

CARL    A.  ZIEGLER 

Architect 
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The  design  was  inspired  by  the  lesser  villas 
along  the  Brenta  Canal  in  Italy.  The  walls 
are  cream-colored  stucco,  with  blue  stone 
trim  and  quoins  contrasting  with  the  dark 
green  shutters.  A  variegated  pan-tile  roof 
completes  the  color  scheme.  The  enclosed 
loggia  opens  onto  a  gravel  terrace  with 
broad  steps  to  a  sunken  garden  and  a  pool 

Left.  The  tiled  terrace  along  the  main 
facade,  in  which  variegated  tile  are  laid  in  a 
herringbone  pattern,  has  a  border  and 
steps.  Oleanders  in  green  tubs  further  the 
illusion  of  the  Italian  villa 

Right.  Entrance  facade  on  the  forecourt. 
The  wall  at  the  left  connects  the  house  with 
the  garage,  and  two  driveways  enter  the 
forecourt,  permitting  easy  access  for  a 
number  of  motors  at  one  time 


AN  ITALIAN  VILLA  IN  STUCCO 

THE     RESIDENCE    OF    WALTER    SENNHAUSER,  ESQ.-, 

at  South  River,  New  Jersey 


JOHN     MATTHEWS     HATTON,  ARCHITECT 
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The  House  that  Will  Last 


by  CHAS.  A.  KING 


IF  IT  is  desired  to  build  a  house  to  last, 
the  elements  of  longevity  must  be 
built  into  it.  Among  these  may  be 
placed  everything  which  protects  the  house 
from  dampness,  which  eliminates  struc- 
tural weaknesses,  which  increases  its  im- 
munitv  from,  and  power  to  resist,  fire,  and 
which  adds  to  its  hominess  and  other  liv- 
able qualities.  We  shall  discuss,  without 
technicalities,  the  first  three  elements, 
as  the  average  owner  ignores  the  invisible 
parts  of  his  house  and  thinks  only  of  its 
comforts,  conveniences,  and  cost.  If  a 
home  in  which  children  and  grandchildren 
may  sense  the  proprietary  interest  of 
lineage  is  contemplated,  even  the  site 
must  be  selected  with  the  thought  that 
it  will  be  a  factor  in  the  permanence  of 
the  home.  The  panorama  of  field  or  forest, 
mountain,  sea,  or  sky,  from  the  site  will 
be  part  of  the  chain  binding  each  member 
of  the  home  circle  to  the  home. 

The  first  thing  bearing  upon  the 
permanence  of  the  house  is  the  type  of 
its  design.  From  what  viewpoint  shall 
this  decision  be  made?  Shall  the  latest 
fads  or  fancies  govern  the  choice  or  shall 
we  choose  some  adaptation  of  a  recognized 
architectural  style,  say  one  of  the  Colonial 
types:  Among  these  may  be  found  all  the 
potentialities  of  a  national  style  while 
being  in  harmony  with  modern  ideas.  In 
architecture,  as  in  dress,  furniture,  art,  or 
music,  good  taste  is  the  quality  of 
permanence,  the  fundamental  element  of 
longevity  which  survives  the  advent  and 
passing  of  fads. 

If  a  house  is  to  be  a  permanent  family 
asset  it  must  have  homelike  qualities. 
The  relation  of  the  different  rooms  to  the 
points  of  the  compass  is  an  important 
factor.  In  our  northern  climate  the  living 
room,  used  principally  in  the  afternoons, 
should  be  so  placed  that  the  afternoon 


sun  will  aid  in  making  it  the  cheerful 
room  which  will  always  be  remembered 
with  longing.  The  kitchen  should  be  so 
placed  that  the  morning  sun  will  add  its 
cheer  to  the  very  necessary  work  done 
there.  A  breakfast  room  or  dining  room 
should  receive  the  morning  sun  which 
does  much  toward  helping  each  one  of  the 
family  to  start  the  day  in  a  cheerful  frame 
of  mind.  We  need  not  follow  the  'type  to 
the  extent  of  reproducing  the  old-time 
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Combination  frame,  that  is  per- 
manent if  well  built.  A  represents 
fire-retarding  dead  air  spaces; 
B,  circulating  air;  C,  fire  and 
vermin  stops;  D,  brick  nagging 
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Method  of  damp-proofing 

parlor.  Instead,  a  modern  library  on  the 
northwesterly  corner  or  side  of  the  house 
may  be  furnished  attractively;  being  used 
mostly  in  the  evening  and  artificially 
lighted,  the  presence  of  the  sun  is  not  of 
great  importance.  With  the  more  im- 
portant rooms  of  the  house  located, 
secondary  rooms,  closets,  etc.,  may  be 
fitted  to  the  general  plan  thus  logically 
evolved,  which  also  decides  the  direction 
each  side  of  the  house  should  face  and 
their  relations  to  the  boundaries. 

Often  our  forebears  built  their  houses 
close  to  the  ground,  with  no  cellar,  or  but 
a  small  one  without  windows.  We  need 
not,  in  our  desire  to  emulate  their  archi- 
tecture, do  the  same,  for  our  modern 
needs  cannot  be  thus  most  effectively 
served.  At  the  time  the  old  houses  we  so 
much  admire  were  built,  heating  systems 
were  unknown.  Fireplaces  were  built  in 
every  room  where  heat  would  be  needed, 
but  to-day  either  a  hot  air  furnace  or  a 
steam  or  hot  water  heater  is  installed  in 
the  cellar,  which  must  be  high  enough  to 
receive  the  heater  and  all  that  goes  with  it. 
This  means  that  the  sill  of  the  house 
should  be  placed  well  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground  even  though  this  modifies  the 
low-setting  character  of  the  type.  Here 
again  we  must  place  good  sense  and  the 
behests  of  fashion  in  the  scales.  We  grant 
the  attractiveness  and  the  hominess  of 
the  low-built  house,  but  what  does  it 
involve?  A  cellar  with  neither  light  nor 
ventilation  and  sills  usually  close  to  the 
ground  which  allows  dampness  to  find  its 
way  into  them  by  capillarity.  For  a 
century  carpenters  have  resilled  these  old 
low-built  houses,  and  none  standing  to-day 
have  not  been  resilled  at  least  once. 


Even  though  there  is  historical  author- 
ity for  setting  a  wooden  house  low,  can 
the  custom  last  in  this  age  of  efficiency? 
There  must  be  continuous  and  consistent 
care  in  building  the  foundation,  the 
frame,  the  roof,  and  the  chimney  of 
every  wooden  house,  for  these  are  indis- 
pensable to  its  permanence.  Unwise 
economy  either  in  design,  or  material,  or 
workmanship  may  shorten  the  life  of  the 
house  as  certainly  as  if  all  were  slighted. 
Let  us  excavate  and  build  our  stone  or 
concrete  foundation  nearly  to  the  ground 
level,  and  upon  it  lay  a  brick  underpin- 
ning high  enough  to  receive  low  windows 
which  will  light  and  ventilate  the  cellar. 
An  inconspicuous  entrance  will  allow  fuel 
and  waste  to  be  handled  with  maximum 
convenience. 

A  cellar  floor  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soil 
placed  above  the  lowest  surrounding  land, 
say  within  fifty  feet,  with  a  well-built 
concrete  or  stone  wall  and  a  cement  floor 
may  prove  all  that  is  desired,  but  if  it  is 
not  satisfactory  and  draining  is  neces- 
sary, it  will  be  expensive.  Ordinarily  a 
low-built  house  upon  an  apparently  level 
site  will  have  a  wet  cellar  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  unless  well  under-drained. 
Considering  the  factors  of  comfort,  health, 
and  efficiency,  the  cellar  may  well  be 
considered  the  most  important  factor 
of  the  modern  house,  but  its  first  requisite 
is  the  absence  of  dampness. 

Few  architects  and  fewer  builders  of 
modest  dwellings  are  sufficiently  careful 
in  securing  a  dry  cellar.  Too  often  its 
hygienic  importance  and  its  bearing  upon 
the  permanence  of  the  sills  and  other 
timbers  which  demand  dryness  and  good 
ventilation  are  ignored.  Often,  without 
doubt,  this  may  be  the  fault  of  the 
owner,  for  usually  as  drains  are  out  of 
sight  they  are  one  of  the  first  "extras"  to 


Corner  of  balloon  frame,  that  is 
satisfactory  if  built  properly.  The 
dead  air  spaces  are  marked  A, 
continuous  air  spaces  B,  fire 
stops  C,  and  brick  nogging  D 
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be  lopped  off  in  reducing  the  cost  of  the 
house  to  suit  the  owner's  purse.  The  only 
way  a  dry  cellar  may  be  assured  is  by  a 
method  of  damp  proofing  similar  to  that 
indicated.  Of  course  this  may  be  modified 
to  suit  sub-surface  soil  and  known 
moisture  conditions  of  various  localities. 

In  the  modern  houses  with  brick  under- 
pinning and  cellar  windows,  the  sills  and 
lower  timbers  will  last  much  longer  than 
if  laid  close  to  the  ground.  In  many  well 
cared  for  eighteenth  century  houses  with 
stone  or  brick  underpinning,  now  stand- 
ing, the  sills  are  still  in  good  condition. 
If  a  low-built  house  is  so  desirable  that  no 
other  will  do,  several  coats  of  creosote 
upon  the  sills  after  they  have  been  fitted 
will  add  to  their  life.  When  many  of  the 
modern  low-built  wooden  framed  stucco 
houses  attain  the  age  when  resilling  be- 
comes a  necessity,  the  expense  of  the  job 
may  be  prohibitive. 

The  excellence  of  the  method  of  fram- 
ing used  by  our  ancestors  has  been 
greatly  overestimated  in  comparison  with 
honor-built  modern  houses,  for  the  latter 
will  be  in  as  good,  or  better,  condition  a 
century  and  a  half  hence,  if  the  house 
receives  reasonable  care.  Decay  and  fire 
are  the  most  deadly  enemies  to  the  longev- 
ity of  any  wooden  house.  Decay  may  be 
forestalled  by  efficient  damp  proofing  and 
ventilation  where  dampness  may  be 
present.  Fire  in  a  wooden  building  may 
not  be  prevented  by  any  known  method 
of  construction,  though  it  may  be  re- 
tarded. The  ancient  house  with  its  great 
timbers  and  full  frame  construction 
made  many  dead  air  spaces  (as  at  A),  and 
usually  this  lack  of  continuity  retarded 
the  spread  of  the  fire.  In  the  ordinary 
balloon  framed  house  the  spaces  between 
the  studs,  floor  joists,  and  partitions 
are  practically  continuous  from  the 
cellar  to  the  roof,  and  an  incipient  fire 
which  might  be  controlled  if  confined 
near  where  it  started,  quickly  passes  in  all 
directions  through  the  house.  The  com- 
mon idea  that  the  ordinary  balloon  frame 
house  is  a  fire  trap  is  correct,  but  the 
parallel  idea  that  all  balloon  frame  houses 
are  built  the  same  way  is  entirely  wrong. 
We  admit  that  in  altogether  too  many 
instances  the  charge  of  poor  construction 
is  true,  but  will  justify  the  builder  by 
adding  that  the  buyer  usually  gets  just 
what  he  pays  for,  whether  it  be  a  house, 
groceries,  or  an  automobile.  A  well-built 
balloon  frame  building  may  be  made 
practically  as  fire  resistant  as  a  full  frame 
house;  many  of  them  are  built  with  the 
continuous  air  passages  (B)  stopped  with 
fire  stops  (C)  and  brick  nogging  (D)  be- 
tween all  wall  and  partition  studs  and  all 
floor  joists,  or  wherever  air,  fire,  or  vermin 
may  pass  freely. 

The  half  or  combination  frame  com- 
bines characteristics  of  both  full  and  bal- 
loon frames  in  that  the  girts  supporting 
the  floors  are  framed  into  the  corner 
posts,  thus  stopping  the  continuous  ver- 
tical movement  of  air  between  the  wall 
studs,  though  these  flue-like  spaces  and 
those  between  the  floor  joists  must  be 


fire  stopped  and  brick  noggings  placed  on 
the  sills  as  in  a  balloon  frame.  Either  a 
well-built  balloon  frame  house  or  a  com- 
bination frame  house  should  be  as  per- 
manent as  any  wooden  house  can  be  if  it 
receives  reasonable  care.  Such  a  house  is 
superior  to  the  old  full  frame  house  of  our 
ancestors,  romance  and  contrary  popular 
belief  notwithstanding. 

The  roof  is  as  important  as  the  founda- 
tion, the  frame,  or  the  chimney,  for  it 
should  not  only  keep  out  the  rain  but 
should  help  to  keep  in  the  heat  and  pro- 
tect the  house  from  flying  sparks  and 
cinders.  Had  modern  asphalt  and  asbestos 
roofings  been  known  to  our  great  grand- 
fathers, many  fine  old  mansions  might 
still  grace  the  countryside  and  the  resi- 
dential districts  of  many  communities. 

I  he  outside  finish  of  the  wooden  house 
built  for  permanence  should  be  free  from 
knots  or  other  blemishes  which  allow 
moisture  to  enter  the  house.  Either  white 
pine  or  cypress,  the  latter  preferred, 
should  be  used  upon  all  exterior  work. 


Full  frame  construction,  designed 
to  last.  A  indicates  dead  air  spaces 


One  good  habit  of  our  joiner  forebears 
which  has  been  practically  abandoned  but 
which  was  a  large  factor  in  the  perman- 
ence of  their  work,  was  the  liberal  doping 
of  all  outside  joints  with  white  lead,  for 
this  prevented  water  from  entering  them. 
Water  is  quickly  drawn  by  capillary  at- 
traction far  into  the  wood  and  unless 
it  dries  out  immediately,  it  sours  and 
conditions  favorable  to  decay  are  pro- 
vided. Every  wooden  house  must  be  kept 
well  painted,  especially  the  sash,  which 
must  also  be  kept  well  glazed  or  water  will 
get  into  the  joints  and  soon  cause  decay. 

Our  forebears  built  great  thick-walled 
chimneys,  often  of  home-made  soft- 
burned  brick,  though  those  exposed  to 
the  weather  and  those  used  for  fireplace 
facings  were  burned  harder.  These  were 
laid  in  lime  mortar  while  the  softer  brick 
of  the  inside  chimney  were  often  laid  in 
clay.  In  many  cases  these  chimneys  seem 
to  have  the  element  of  permanence,  in 
fact  the  room  in  which  the  writer  sits  is 
heated  by  a  stove  connecting  with  just 
such  a  chimney  built  in  1796. 

Within  the  chimneys  lie  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  permanence  of  the  entire 
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house,  and  no  reasonable  precaution  to 
insure  safety  is  unwise.  The  modern  tile 
lined  chimney  is  safer  and  more  perman- 
ent than  any  chimney  of  the  eighteenth 
century  can  be.  If  opportunity  for  oc- 
casional inspection  of  the  outside  of  the 
chimney  is  provided  when  the  house  is 
built,  such  forethought  may  result  in 
saving  the  house. 

Floors  and  stairs  receive  more  wear 
than  any  other  part  of  the  house,  and  to 
be  permanent  should  be  given  frequent 
attention.  The  wide  pine  floor  boards  of 
our  ancestors  gave  excellent  service,  and 
those  in  use  to-day  have  been  kept 
painted  or  they  would  have  worn  through. 
Evidently  those  old  fellows  knew  that 
you  "Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all." 
Many  business  enterprises  have  capi- 
talized the  fact  that  if  the  wood  itself 
does  not  appear  through  wear  resisting 
paint  or  other  floor  finish  the  floor  cannot 
wear  out. 

Often  our  forebears  with  much  merry- 
making would  erect  the  frame  of  a  new 
house  which  would  eventually  receive  the 
finishing  touches  as  the  owner  found  time 
to  do  the  work.  One  important  element 
of  permanence  was  thus  built  into  the 
house;  it  was  well  seasoned,  for  it  may 
have  been  several  years  before  the  house 
was  plastered  throughout.  I  scan  the  ceil- 
ing of  my  study;  a  minute  plaster  crack 
here  and  there  greets  my  eye,  yet  the 
old  house  has  passed  through  many  vicis- 
situdes in  the  more  than  a  century  and  a 
quarter  it  has  been  lived  in. 

It  is  regrettable  that  in  building 
wooden  houses  they  cannot  be  closed  in 
and  allowed  to  season  during  several 
months  after  they  are  ready  for  plaster- 
ing. In  this  time  practically  all  settling 
due  to  seasoning  and  the  adjustment  of 
strains  will  have  taken  place.  If  plastering 
is  applied  after  these  changes  the  danger 
of  cracks  appearing  in  the  walls  or  ceilings 
is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

We  may  not  know  whether  our  fore- 
bears thought  ahead  to  their  descendants 
of  this  generation,  but  we  do  know  that 
the  idea  of  permanence  functioned  more 
generally  in  the  building  of  houses  then 
than  it  does  to-day.  We  have  ever  with  us 
the  evidences  that  their  architecture,  the 
designs  of  their  furniture,  their  decora- 
tions, and  the  idea  of  beauty  of  form 
which  they  applied  in  the  common  ac- 
cessories of  their  daily  lives  have  dis- 
placed most  of  the  monstrosities  produced 
during  the  intervening  years.  We  realize 
that  their  ideas  of  form  are  to-day  the 
vital  element  in  our  domestic  architecture, 
furnishings,  and  embellishments,  and 
have  been  a  great  influence  in  the  mass 
production  of  articles  of  domestic  utility 
and  for  personal  use.  More  than  any 
other  style  or  type  they  bid  fair  to  form 
the  basis  of  excellence  of  design  and  good 
taste  in  personal  belongings  of  genera- 
tions yet  to  come.  They  accomplished 
unconsciously  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
much  upon  which  our  best  trained  artists 
and  designers  have  been  unable  to  make 
essential  improvements. 
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Above  The  Georgian  "dining  room  of 
the  St.  George  house.  The  room  is  done 
in  cream  color,  affording  an  effective 
and  typically  Colonial  background  for 
the  fine  old  furniture  of  that  period,  the 
handsome  marine  paintings,  and  the 
ship  model  that  keeps  them  company 


Lunettes  over  the  long  French  zeindozes 
and  glazed  bookcases,  some  of  them 
carrying  paintings  of  zcater-fcrxl  in 
their  native  haunts  and  in  flight,  give 
an  extraordinarily  pleasing  effect  of 
ccide  spaces  ar.d  open-air  freedom  to 
the  living  room 


THE  RESIDENCE 
O  F 

GEORGE  B.  ST.  GEORGE,  Esq. 

TUXEDO   PARK,  X  .  V. 


The  library  is  a  quietly  dignified  room, 
instinct  with  comfort  and  livableness. 
Paneling  of  the  same  height  as  the 
bookcases  covers  all  that  portion  of  the 
walls  not  occupied  by  the  built-in 
bookcases,  its  dark  richness  contribut- 
ing not  a  little  to  the  charm  of  the  room 


Right.  The  lunette  over  one  of  the  win- 
dows in  the  living  room  that  commands 
a  charming  view  of  the  garden  ap- 
propriately carries  a  garden  scene 
instead  of  a  water  view  as  pictured  on 
the  opposite  page.  Note  the  lovely  an- 
tique mirror  at  the  right 
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LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 


The  peaceful  loveliness  of  this 
Mid-Western  garden  (on  the 
Lowe  estate  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.)  is  comparable  to  that 
ineffable  quality  of  English  gar- 
dens which  we  all  recognize  but 
find  indescribable.  To  the  north 


and  west  of  the  house  lies  a  grass 
terrace,  of  which  only  a  glimpse 
is  shown  here,  with  retaining 
walls  of  brick  and  a  finely  de- 
signed stone  balustrade.  At  left, 
the  semicircular  pool  presided, 
over  by  a  Winged  Mercury 
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On  a  narrow  terrace  intervening  between  the  mam  perennial  garden 
and  the  rose  garden  is  this  circular  stone  platform  where  a  jet  of 
water  falls  into  a  lead  basin.  Curving  steps  on  either  side  lead  to 
little  flower-bordered  walks  looped  with  rose-covered  bamboo  arches 


An  English  Country  Place  in  Michigan 


1\  TO  LONGER  is  the  traveler  sur- 
prised  to  find  in  the  Lake  States 
n  houses  and  gardens  reflecting 
taste  and  background.  No  longer  do 
people  feel  that  in  going  to  the  Middle 
West  they  exile  themselves  from  all  that 
is  worth  while  in  the  arts.  And  it  is  partly 
in  houses  and  gardens  on  the  order  of 
this  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Lowe  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  that  one  sees  the 
steady  development  of  architecture  and 
landscape  architecture  in  a  state  which 
was  not  a  state  until  ninety  years  ago. 

In  all  of  the  important  cities  around 
the  Great  Lakes  there  have  always  been 
houses  which  were  centers  of  cultivation; 
houses  in  some  cases  beautiful  without  as 
within.  This  is  true  not  only  of  Chicago 
and  Cleveland,  but  in  particular  of 
Detroit.  It  is  true,  in  isolated  instances, 
of  the  smaller  cities  and  the  small  towns 
of  the  Middle  West;  and  almost  anywhere 
one  sees  traces  of  fine  building,  some- 
times of  old  gardens  planned  with  simple 
taste  and  planted  well. 

To-day,  however,  the  movement  toward 
beautiful,  toward  picturesque  building 
grows  as  the  gardening  movement  does — 
which  is  to  say,  in  unprecedented  volume. 
And  the  instance  given  on  these  pages  is 
but  one  of  many.  While  Grand  Rapids  is  a 
lesser  city,  but  known  for  the  beautiful 
topography  of  its  situation  and  surround- 
ing country  and  for  its  outstanding  qual- 
ity as  a  city  built  and  maintained  by  an 
integral  American  stock,  reinforced  by  a 
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stable  population  of  Holland  Dutch,  this 
house  and  garden  are  perhaps  as  good 
an  example  as  may  be  given  to  show  the 
true  progress  we  are  making  in  building 
and  in  gardening.  For  here,  to  adapt  the 
Baconian  phrase,  men  have  come  both  to 
build  stately  and  to  garden  finely. 

The  house  is  not  new.  Designed  by 
Winslow  &  Bigelow  of  Boston  some 
twenty  odd  years  ago,  it  has  stood  well  the 
test  of  time  in  its  dignified  and  simple 
mass  and  in  its  delightful  inner  arrange- 
ment. It  is  a  beautiful  brick  house,  Eliza- 
bethan in  feeling,  superbly  placed  on  a 
rise  of  ground,  with  a  curving  entrance 
drive  through  plantations  of  uncommonly 
well-grown  evergreens  and  deciduous 
trees,  including  a  number  of  magnificent 
elms.  Incidentally,  this  is  the  tree  for 
which,  together  with  the  native  thorn  or 
Crataegus,  this  region  is  celebrated.  A 
charming  gate  lodge  of  the  brick  of  the 
house  stands  embowered  in  green,  and  a 
small  lake  or  pond  to  the  left  of  the  drive 
approaching  the  house  gives  life  to  the 
whole  picture. 

"Holmdene"  the  place  is  called.  All 
the  broader  parts  of  this  eighty  acres  of 
beautifully  rolling  and  wooded  land  were 
planned,  so  far  as  further  planting  was 
concerned,  by  Mr.  O.  C.  Simonds,  while 
Ellen  Shipman  made  the  garden.  The 
photographs  shown  here  were  taken  in 
the  month  of  June  when  delphiniums  and 
accompanying  flowers  were  at  their  best. 

To  the  north  and  west  of  the  house  lies 


a  grass  terrace,  with  retaining  walls  of 
brick  and  with  a  balustrade  of  stone  in 
fine  design.  Four  feet  below  the  terrace  is 
another  with  flower  borders,  a  long  panel 
of  turf  and  a  gay  garden  seat  at  either 
end.  From  this  terrace,  at  whose  north 
end  there  stands  a  fine  elm  for  shade  as 
well  as  beauty,  four  steps  descend  to  the 
main  perennial  garden,  also  on  a  broad 
terrace.  Here  is  an  oblong  pool  (pictured 
on  page  60),  a  thorn  tree  at  one  end,  an 
ancient  jar  at  the  other.  Heucheras, 
sedums,  statices,  hostas,  violas,  irises, 
and  a  few  stocks  mark  the  edges  of  this 
pool;  and  an  encircling  border  of  fine 
perennials  with  inner  borders  and  other 
perennial  squares  fills  either  end  of  this 
terrace,  which  must  be  sixty  feet  wide 
and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  long.  In 
the  borders  shown  in  the  illustrations  all 
the  flowers  of  early  summer  are  seen  in 
irises,  peonies,  delphiniums,  foxgloves; 
while  mid-August  shows  all  the  little 
brick  walks  white-edged  with  alyssum, 
phloxes  in  wonderful  array,  ageratum, 
annual  asters,  zinnias,  and  statice.  Great 
pots,  some  with  pink  hydrangeas,  others 
with  auratum  lilies  in  full  beauty,  serve 
as  accents  at  the  corners  of  the  beds  and 
borders.  Lilacs  rise  here  and  there  and 
standard  wistarias  are  deftly  placed. 

Three  more  steps  down,  and  one  comes 
to  a  circular  stone  platform  where  a  jet 
of  water  falls  into  a  lead  basin,  with 
a  great  oil  jar  against  whose  base  pinks 
snuggle,  and  back  of  which  rises  the  rich 
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green  of  lilac  foliage.  This  is  all  in  the 
center  of  a  narrow  terrace  with  one  long 
walk  of  gravel  bordered  again  by  peren- 
nial bloom.  Thence  three  more  curving 
steps  on  either  side  of  the  basin  lead  to 
yet  another  of  these  little  flower-bordered 
walks,  hooped  with  rose-covered  bamboo 
arches,  and  with  irises,  delphiniums  and 
all  the  profusion  of  color  of  early  and 
late  summer  in  rich  perfection. 

Five  steps  down  once  more,  and  we  are 
in  the  rose  garden.  Here  an  enchanting 
pattern  is  picked  out  by  narrow  gravel 


Left.  In  the  borders  all  the  flowers  of 
early  summer,  irises,  foxgloves  del- 
phiniums, etc.,  are  seen  at  their  best. 
In  mid-August,  the  little  brick  walks 
are  white-edged  with  alyssum,  and  later 
flowers — asttrs,  zinnias,  ageralum, 
phloxes,  etc. — make  a  wonderful  display 


wafks  edged  by  the  most  minute 
and  beautifully  kept  hedges  ol  box- 
barberry.  These  are  not  more  than 
five  inches  through.  The  rose  gar- 
den is  in  two  repeated  designs, 
and  between  these  two  halves  runs 
a  grass  walk  some  fourteen  feet 
wide  which  leads  to  the  focal  point 
of  the  whole  garden  and  its  lowest  one  as 
well.  I  his  is  a  semicircular  pool  where 
stands  a  beautiful  Winged  Mercury 
backed  by  dense  foliage  of  magnolia 
and  elder. 

The  pool,  a  raised  one  with  a  low 
wall  of  stone,  is  in  a  recess  to  the 
west  of  a  stone-paved  platform,  where 
two  very  symmetrical  dwarf  apple  trees 
give  a  decorative  effect  from  every  point 
of  view,  and  under  whose  shade  the  earlier 
tea  and  the  later  coffee  are  often  en- 
joyed. From  this  center  of  interest  run 
two  curving  walks  partly  enclosing  the 


Above.  One  of  the  three  water  features 
in  this  enchanting  garden  of  varying 
levels  is  the  oblong  pool  in  the  main 
perennial  garden  which  occupies  a 
broad  terrace  approximately  60  x  150 
feet  lying  two  levels  below  the  terrace 
pictured  on  page  §8 


rose  garden,  with  high-clipped  hedges 
of    arborvitae  on  their  outer  sides. 

In  the  late  sun  of  a  warm  August  eve- 
ning, as  one  sits  on  this  platform  gazing 
upward  toward  the  ivy-hung  house,  there 
could  hardly  be  a  fairer  sight  in  American 
gardens  than  this  which  meets  the  eye. 
Gardens,  gardens — four  of  them  on  as- 
cending levels  till  the  floor  level  of  the 
house  is  reached.  The  fine  austerity  of  the* 
rose  garden,  surmounted  in  midsummer 
by  the  great  masses  of  phloxes  in  full 
bloom;  in  three  places  water,  now  drip- 
ping, now  a  smooth  expanse;  the  clipped 
cedar,  hemlock,  and  arborvitae  as  foils  to 
the  wealth  of  color — all  this  with  the  mag- 
nificent background  of  deep  oak  woods 
starred  in  May  with  daffodils  to  the  north 
of  house  and  garden;  and  that  garden 
with  its  sweet  scent  of  lilies  and  of 
phloxes,  gives  one  the  impression  of  a 
most  finished  English  beauty  in  America. 
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Only  the  trained  and  seeing  eye  could 
have  pre-visioned  the  gracious  charm  of 
this  delightful  home  which  has  emerged 
from  the  tall  and  rather  forbidding  look- 


ing house  that  it  was  before  the  architect 
and  landscape  architect  and  decorator 
took  it  in  hand.  At  left  is  a  detail  of 
the  graceful  semicircular  portico 


The  Triple  Entente  in  Building 


T 


V  }  \  N  WO  years  ago  a  tall  and  rather 
forbidding  gambrel-roofed  house 
stood  back  a  bit  from  one  of  the 
main  avenues  of  a  Westchester  suburb. 
The  grounds  had  exceptional  possibili- 
ties— the  house,  too,  if  one  imagined  it 
better  related  to  its  site  and,  in  itself,  of 
more  gracious  proportions. 

It  had  sound  structural  value,  but  little 
else  to  commend  it  and  it  was  bought,  in 
something  of  a  spirit  of  adventure,  by  a 
gentleman  who  saw  possibilities  poten- 
tially. 

First  the  house  must  be  related  to  its 
site  and  the  site  related  to  the  house.  The 
decorator  would  become  the  third  member 
of  the  triple  entente — and  meanwhile 
there  was  much  to  be  done.  Expert 
solutions  by  architect  and  landscape 
architect  were  first  in  order,  and  were 
supplied  by  Patterson  &  Wilcox,  archi- 
tects, and  Charles  W.  Leavitt  &  Son, 
landscape  architects. 
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The  architects'  first  move  was  to 
lengthen  the  house  by  extending  a  wing 
to  its  right  to  match  the  existing  left  wing. 
A  long  terrace  further  emphasized  hori- 
zontality  and  reduced  the  original  un- 
compromising height.  The  site  has  a  road 
frontage  of  about  300  feet,  and  a  depth  of 
480  feet,  down  a  wooded  hill  to  another 
road,  affording  both  a  problem  and  an 
opportunity  to  the  landscape  designer. 

But  to  return  to  the  architectural  re- 
making. The  terrace,  of  slate,  was  sim- 
ply railed  with  a  white  balustrade,  fit- 
tingly conventional,  and  the  entrance 
made  a  graceful  semicircular  portico, 
with  an  iron  rail,  and  a  Palladian  window 
above  it. 

From  the  front  door  a  broad  hall  carried 
through  the  house  to  a  long  porch  which 
runs  the  length  of  the  main  structure  and 
commands  a  lofty  view  of  the  whole 
depth  of  the  property.  To  the  left  of  the 
hall  were,   and   are,  the  dining  room, 


butler's  pantry,  and  kitchen,  as  in  the 
original  plan.  To  the  right,  a  large  living 
room,  the  whole  depth  of  the  house,  and 
to  this  the  new  wing  added  a  sun-parlor. 

The  hall,  immediately  past  the  en- 
trance vestibule,  rises  in  a  stair-well  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  a  feature  of  the  plan 
left  unchanged,  even  to  the  spindle  balus- 
ters. Upstairs,  to  the  left,  a  large  guest 
room  and  bath  and  another  and  smaller 
bedroom;  to  the  right,  the  owner's  bed- 
room, dressing  rooms,  and  bath,  with 
owner's  sleeping  porch  (added  by  the 
new  wing)  opening  off  from  it. 

These,  then,  were  the  rooms  to  be 
decorated  and  furnished,  and  while  the 
carpenters,  plasterers,  and  electricians 
were  busily  making  the  changes,  the  land- 
scape crew  was  attacking  the  grounds. 

The  approach  was  kept  simple  and  open 
in  treatment,  with  a  broad  semicircular 
drive  sweeping  up  to  the  front  terrace, 
and  the  existing  tall  oaks  rising  from  a 
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lawn.  Evergreen  planting 
was  put  in  along  the  terrace 
and  as  a  screen  for  the 
kitchen  wing.  The  extension 
and  lowering  of  the  level  of 
the  main  terrace  to  relate 
the  whole  house  to  the  gar- 
den design  was  done  at 
the  recommendation  of  the 
landscape  architect,  and  it 
is  a  device  that  admirably 
serves  its  purpose.  It  illus- 
trates, too,  with  rare  per- 
fection, the  interlocking  of 
architectural  and  garden  de- 
sign to  bring  both  into  a 
logical  relationship. 

A  small  terrace,  with 
steps  to  the  lower  level  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  ex- 
tends along  the  rear  of  the 
sun  porch  and  gives  access 
to  the  garden  at  this  point 
and  to  the  space  beneath 
the  long  porch.  Here  the 
interior  decorator  was  called 
upon  to  do  some  exterior 
decoration,  the  problem  be- 
ing to  design  a  treatment 
for  the  end  wall,  preserving 
a  door  at  the  left  to  the 
garage  which  occupied  the 
space  beneath  the  far  end  of 
the  porch.  He  narrowed 
the  garage  door  to  twenty 
inches,  recessed  an  arch, 
and,  in  a  plaster  panel  to  the 
right,  had  a  colorful  conven- 
tional orange  tree  frescoed 
in  the  plaster.  The  door, 
with  which  this  plaster 
panel  was  made  identical  in 
dimensions,  was  sanded  to 
match  the  plaster  and  given 
the  same  orange  tree  decor- 
ation, thus  practically  elimi- 
nating it  from  visibility  as  a 
door.  In  the  arched  recess 
a  blue  water  jar  takes  a 
stream  of  water  from  a 
dolphin  wall  fountain,  the 


Above.  Looking 
down    the  long 
grassy  ramp  leading 
to  the  mirror  pool 

Below.  The  dining 
room  represents  the 
most  formal  note  in 
the  whole  house,  and 
the  careful  thought 
expended  on  every 
detail  is  apparent 
in  the  resulting 
beautiful  ensembh 
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directly    below  the 
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Below.  Every  detail 
of  the  woodwork  in 
the  living  room,  ex- 
cept the  mantelshelf, 
was  reproduced  from 
the  Lafayette  room 
of  the  old  Robinson 
manor  in  Rhode 
Island 
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water  overflowing  into  a 
basin.  The  garage  door  was 
thus  made  a  part  of  the  de- 
sign— in  fact,  it  lost  itself  in 
the  design. 

A  study  of  the  garden  pho- 
tographs shows  the  drop  in 
level  from  front  to  back  of 
the  property.  A  heavy  retain- 
ing wall  makes  a  terrace,  with 
a  pool,  directly  below  the  long 
porch,  and  a  grassy  ramp  goes 
down  past  this  terrace  to  a 
small  circular  mirror  pool, 
from  the  left  of  which  a  wind- 
ing path  leads  off"  into  the 
informal,  wooded  part  of  the 
grounds,  where  a  small  brook 
winds  among  the  trees,  and 
there  are  ferns  and  a  rock 
garden. 

An  interesting  incident  in 
the  treatment  of  the  main 
garden  terrace  is  seen  in  the 
iron  railings  that  are  set  into 
openings  in  the  parapet  of 
the  retaining  wall.  The  triple 
entente  functions  again  when 
we  rind  the  brass  finials  on 
this  rail  to  be  identical  with 
the  brass  finials  on  the  iron- 
work of  the  house. 

The  garden  should  not  be 
left  without  saying  that  it  is 
a  masterful  solution  of  the 
problem  of  designing  a  diffi- 
cult piece  of  property  as  a 
complete  thing  and  relating 
it  perfectly  to  the  house.  It 
represents,  in  fact,  the  ideal 
coordination  of  architecture 
and  landscape  design. 

To  the  work  of  architect 
and  landscape  designer,  the 
third  member  of  the  entente 
was  now  to  add  his  share 
toward  the  making  of  a  com- 
plete home.  The  important 
color  sequence  to  achieve  in- 
volved the  hall  and  the  liv- 
ing room  that  opened  to  its 
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bed-molding  of  the  cornice,  and  the  cor- 
nice had  a  very  unusual  feature  of  long 
dentils,  used  more  as  modillions  would  be 
used,  architecturally  speaking. 

It  was  by  no  means  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Westchester  house  to  make  a  strictly 
"period"  interior,  yet  the  living  room  was 
recognized  as  an  important  room,  a  room 
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right  and  the  dining  room  to  its  left.  With  any  classic  precedent  allows,  and  were 
the  living  room  in  green  paneling  and  quaintly  carved  with  a  flower  that  might 
the  dining  room  in  a  gray  landscape  paper,  have  been  a  marigold.  The  pilaster  capital 
the  hall  was  done  in  a  blue-gray  semi-  molding  carried  around  the  room  as  the 
pictorial  paper — a  rather  unusual  pheas- 
ant pattern. 

The  hall  furniture,  properly,  was  chosen 
for  simplicity  and  the  character  of  the 
hall,   which    afforded   only   three  wall 
spaces.  The  first  of  these  took  a  very 
beautiful  Heppelwhite  three-back  settee, 
especially  made  from  a  chair  design,  and 
above  it,  a  mirror  of  the  same 
period,  in  mahogany  partly  sil- 
vered, and  a  pair  of  silver  and 
mirror  sconces.  The  other  two 
spaces  took  a  secretary — a  fine 
reproduction — and  a  chest  over 
which  was  hung  a  framed  map. 

Before  going  on  to  the  living 
room,  which  got  a  very  special 
treatment,  the  dining  room 
might  first  be  considered.  It  was 
pronounced  highly  successful, 
and  represents  the  most  formal 
note  in  the  whole  house.  The 
woodwork  is  ivory;  the  paper, 
gray,  in  the  charming  old  con- 
ventional "Italian  landscape" 
pattern;  the  Heppelwhite  furni- 
ture, mahogany;  the  rug,  a  deep 
blue  Chinese.  The  mantel  was 
chosen  for  chaste  simplicity  and 
over  it  was  hung  a  specially 
made  mirror,  with  edging  of 
blue  mirror.  The  chandelier  is 
a  light,  graceful  design  of  silver  and 
crystal,  with  candelabra  to  match  on  the 
mantel,  and  wall  sconces  also  of  silver 
and  crystal. 

Because  the  entire  design  of  this  room, 
on  all  four  walls,  had  necessarily  to  be 
symmetrical,  an  interesting  expedient 
was  resorted  to  in  placing  a  beautiful 
mahogany  sideboard  already  in  the 
owner's  possession.  Since  there  was  no 
wall  space  on  which  it  could  be  centered, 
it  was  exactly  copied,  and  the  two  were 
placed  at  right  and  left  of  the  door  to  the 
hall. 

French  doors  on  one  wall  of  the  dining 
room  open  to  one  end  of  the  long  porch 
that  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
house,  and  here  a  breakfast  group  in 
maple  was  placed.  On  the  long  porch  the 
radiators  were  enclosed  with  cane  panels, 
and  the  central  group  of  furniture  was  kept 
entirely  in  Canton  rattan,  with  a  group  of 
willow  pieces  at  the  other  end.  A  light- 
blue  painted  ceiling  and  warm  buff  plaster 
walls  made  the  color  scheme. 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  living  room,  this 
narrative  needs  to  go  back  to  1906.  when 
the  decorator  spent  a  summer  making 
measured  drawings  of  old  paneling  and 
mantels  in  some  ancient  and  forgotten 
manor  houses  in  the  Narragansett  part  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  drawings  that  he  most 
prized  were  those  of  the  room  in  the 
Robinson  house  which  Lafayette  is  cred- 
ibly reported  to  have  occupied.  A  most 
unusual  and  interesting  detail  of  the  pan- 
eled wall  wTas  the  design  of  the  tall,  fluted 
pilasters.  The  capitals  were  taller  than 
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The  "grotto"  under  the  long  porch,  with  the  frescoed  panels 
in  color,  the  left  panel  being  a  concealed  door  to  the  garage 


to  be  individualized  as  much  as  possible. 
Here,  plainly,  was  the  chance  to  re-create 
the  Lafayette  room  of  the  old  Robinson 
manor,  and  it  was  in  accord  with  the 
"triple  entente,"  for  the  house  itself 
was  Colonial  in  character.  The  decor- 
ator, therefore,  set  about  drawing  an 
adaptation  of  it  rearranged  to  fit  the 
new  room.  It  was  an  interesting  piece 
of  work,  because  the  actual  details 
of  the  old  room  could  be  made  to  fit 
so  perfectly  the  dimensions  of  the  new. 
Every  molding  was  carefully  drawn,  and 
as  he  well  remembered  the  exact  depth 
and  character  of  the  carving  in  the  pilaster 
heads,  the  decorator  made  a  clay  model 
of  it  at  full  size  for  the  carvers  to  work 
from.  It  was  this  motif,  moreover,  that 
was  adapted  by  the  architects  for  the 
cut-outs  in  the  outside  wooden  shutters. 

In  the  Lafayette  room,  as  in  most  of  the 
old  Narragansett  manors,  there  was  no 
shelf  over  the  fireplace  opening,  but  from 
notes  and  sketches  made  so  many  years 
before,  there  was,  fortunately,  enough  of 
an  old  mantel  from  the  "King  Tom" 
house,  further  down  the  Rhode  Island 
coast,  to  design  a  mantelshelf  perfectly 
in  character  with  the  Lafayette  room. 

On  the  wall  opposite  the  mantel  a  per- 
fectlv  symmetrical  arrangement  was 
worked  out;  a  panel  in  the  center,  made  to 
fit  a  square  of  tapestry;  on  either  side  of 
this,  a  door  to  the  hall;  centered  between 
door  and  corner  of  room,  a  beautifully 
made  shell  cabinet.  In  the  shells,  which 
are  carved  from  clear  white  pine,  the 
green  and  gold  color  scheme  shows  to 
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most  effective  advantage.  These  shell 
cabinets  were  made  from  measured  de- 
tails taken  from  another  old  Narragansett 
manor,  the  Potter  house.  The  woodwork 
of  the  entire  room  was  done  in  old  green, 
antiqued  with  brown  and  accented  with 
dull  gold,  most  of  the  gold  being  rubbed 
off  so  that  there  is  often  no  more  than 
the  merest  suggestion  of  it.  Dull  golden 
yellow  in  the  plaster  ceiling,  and  a  richer 
gold  in  the  great  Persian  rug  further  keyed 
the  color  scheme,  which  was  then  diversi- 
fied by  harmonious  variety  in 
the  furniture  coverings  and  in 
the  furniture  itself.  The  range  of 
colors  will  be  found  to  go  from 
green,  through  blue  to  browns 
and  dull  reds,  as  in  the  large 
lacquer  cabinet,  which  once  was 
in  an  exhibition  of  American 
Industrial  Art  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum. 

To  the  right  of  the  living 
room  fireplace  a  door  opens 
to  the  sun  porch  where  the 
walls  are  of  rich  yellow,  and 
over  this  is  light  lattice  work 
of  delicate  apple  green.  The 
wall  spaces  were  painted  in 
situ  by  Carton  Moorepark,  the 
well-known  painter  of  tropical 
birds,  and  nowhere  has  this 
artist  excelled  his  own  work  in 
this  room.  The  paintings  are 
not  only  colorful  but  authentic, 
and  make  a  room  of  the  ut- 
most character,  interest,  and  individu- 
ality. 

Two  suites  of  rooms  upstairs  were 
worked  out  in  considerable  detail:  the 
guest  room,  with  furniture  specially 
decorated  to  echo  the  design  of  the  linen 
print  hangings;  and  the  owner's  room,  to 
carry  out  a  color  scheme  of  lavender  and 
green  based  on  a  painting  which  holds 
certain  strong  personal  associations.  The 
painting  was  built  into  a  specially  de- 
signed mirror,  and  its  color  scheme  was 
consistently  carried  out,  from  the  laven- 
der satin  damask  in  the  wall  panels  to 
the  covering  of  every  chair  in  different 
but  harmonious  silk  and  satin  fabrics. 
The  character,  mainly  French,  corre- 
sponds with  the  color  scheme  and  makes 
a  charming  and  gracious  room.  Two  dress- 
ing rooms  open  from  it,  and  a  door  to  the 
right  of  the  fireplace  opens  to  a  spacious 
sleeping  porch  over  the  sun-room  below. 

So  much  for  the  facts,  in  as  brief  a 
resume  as  can  compass  them.  But  it  is  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  place,  with  architecture, 
gardening,  and  interior  decoration  in  per- 
fect concert,  that  is  the  important  part 
of  the  story.  Architecture,  landscape 
design,  and  interior  decoration  should 
never  be  carried  out  separately.  They 
should  form  a  close  triple  entente,  work- 
ing together  to  achieve  a  complete  and 
definite  coordinated  whole,  as  was  done 
in  the  remaking  of  the  tall  and  rather 
forbidding  gambrel-roofed  house  that, 
two  years  ago,  stood  back  a  bit  from  one 
of  the  main  avenues  of  a  Westchester 
suburb. 
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Don't  Build  a  Cheap  House 


by 


TET  us  suppose  that  you  get  four  con- 
tractors to  bid  on  the  plans  and 
 specifications  for  yourhome. Three 

of  them  are  high  grade  workmen  with 
established  reputations  for  honest  build- 
ing. The  fourth  is  unknown  save  for  hav- 
ing built  quite  recently  a  number  of 
houses  at  surprisingly  low  cost.  You  open 
the  bids.  Three  run  close  together.  The 
fourth  is  off  by  itself — perhaps  a  thou- 
sand dollars  below  the  others.  What  does 
it  mean?  Do  the  higher  bids  indicate  that 
the  profits  of  the  contractors  they  repre- 
sent will  be  a  thousand  dollars  greater 
than  the  lowest  bids,  or  do  they  indicate 
that  these  bidders  are  less  efficient,  less 
capable  of  getting  the  most  for  the 
money  spent.  Or  is  this  thousand  dollars 
difference  to  be  taken  out  of  the  quali- 
ties named  in  your  plans  and  specifica- 
tions? 

If  this  last  is  true  you  do  not  get  what 
you  should  have,  even  though  you  pay 
#1,000  less  for  it.  The  house  you  get  at 
the  lower  sum  is  not  worth  its  price.  If 
the  plans  and  specifications  were  drawn 
in  the  first  place  so  as  to  eliminate  guess 
work  about  what  was  to  be  furnished, 
then  the  thousand  dollars  subtracted 
means  just  so  much  taken  out  of  dura- 
bility, out  of  low  cost  of  upkeep,  out  of 
real  value.  Here  are  some  of  the  things 
you  do  not  get  at  the  cheap  price: 

First,  you  do  not  get  good  foundations. 
The  sand  or  gravel  is  not  clean,  or  not 
enough  cement  is  used.  The  footings  are 
thin  and  rickety.  Separate  footings  are 
not  prepared  for  columns.  Concrete  bases 
are  not  devised  for  the  setting  of  wooden 
posts. 

What  happens?  The  walls  crack  or 
crumble.  The  base  of  the  wooden  posts 
rot.  The  building  settles.  Everything 
above  ground  comes  down. 
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Second,  you  do  not  get  good  walls.  If 
they  are  wood,  the  braces  and  bridging 
are  omitted;  if  of  masonry,  the  mortar  is 
weak.  Brick  courses  are  crooked,  bricks 
not  fully  bedded.  Siding  used  to  finish  the 
walls  is  thin — inferior  wood  is  used.  Ade- 
quate insulation  is  omitted  or  if  used  is 
not  sealed  tight.  Sheathing  paper  is  not 
flashed  around  the  openings.  Joints  be- 
tween courses  of  paper  are  not  made  wind 
and  rain  proof.  Two  nails  are  used  where 
four  should  go. 

Then  the  wall  gets  out  of  plumb — 
plaster  cracks,  mortar  washes  out.  The 
brick  work  looks  "drunk  and  disorderly." 
The  siding  cracks.  Walls  collect  moisture 
and  heat  is  lost.  You  fire  the  furnace  more 
often.  Your  house  gets  cold  and  old  before 
its  time. 
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Third,  you  do  not  get  good  beams  or 
joists.  Bracing  and  bridging  is  omitted. 
Inferior  grades  of  lumber  are  used,  sizes 
are  reduced.  The  subfloors  are  not  run 
diagonally.  Doubled  joists  are  not  run 
around  chimney  stacks  and  stair  wells  or 
under  partitions. 

Without  good  supports  the  floocs  must 
sag  and  creak.  Plaster  will  crack.  If  your 
contractor  uses  2  x  8's  in  place  of  2  x  io's 
for  the  second  story  floor  joists  you  can- 
not find  the  difference  in  the  lumber  bill, 
but  you  can  find  it  in  the  plastered  ceil- 
ings. Light  pieces  to  support  heavy  loads 
cannot  be  seen  when  nicely  painted  over. 
But  they  show  up  later. 

Fourth,  you  do  not  get  good  plaster. 
The  lath  are  not  spaced  properly  for 
plaster  keys.  Lower  grades  of  lath  are  em- 
ployed. There  are  no  metal  reinforcements 
at  angles  and  in  corners.  Then  the  plaster 
is  too  thin.  It  is  not  pressed  into  the  lath 
spaces.  It  is  not  finished  straight  and 
true.  Tool  marks  show.  The  edges  of  the 
plaster  show  around  the  casings. 

Common  plastering  is  not  a  fine  art,  but 
fine  plastering  is  not  common.  If  you  get 
a  cheap  job  it  will  crack,  bulge,  come 
loose,  fall  off.  Poor  lath  stain  plaster. 
Where  the  reinforcement  is  omitted  there 
will  be  a  crack.  Rough  places  in  the  plaster 
will  always  show. 

Fifth,  you  do  not  get  good  roofing. 
Thin  flat  sawed  wood  shingles  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  thick  edge  grain  quality 
specified,  or  lightweight  felt  and  asphalt 
composition  shingles  displace  the  heavier 
weights  of  this  type  of  roofing.  Metal 
flashings  are  not  turned  under  the  siding 
or  into  brick  work.  Drain  troughs  are  of 
lighter  metal  not  pitched  to  drain. 

l  in  n  the  shingles  curl,  let  water  down, 
or  catch  fire  brands  and  your  house  burns 
up.  The  metal  rusts  out,  the  roof  leaks. 

Sixth,  you  do  not  get  good  painting,  or 
paint  is  put  on  too  quickly  or  in  coats 
that  are  too  thick.  Substitutes  are  em- 
ployed. The  paint  film  itself  is  of  poor 
quality,  not  brushed  into  the  wood. 
Nail  holes  are  not  puttied  up.  Sanding 
between  coats  is  omitted.  You  can  tell  a 
cheap  job  every  time.  The  paint  film 
crazes,  chips,  and  falls  off,  collects  soot 
and  dust  too  quickly;  knot  holes  show 
through. 

ROUGH    AND  SPLINTERY 
WOODWORK 

Seventh,  you  do  not  get  good  millwork. 
The  wood  finish  is  rough  and  splintery. 
Pieces  that  should  be  locked  together  are 
only  nailed.  Hammer  marks  show.  Doors 
and  drawers  do  not  fit.  Stairways  are  put 
together  with  nails  instead  of  wedges  and 
glue.  Floor  boards  are  not  driven  up  close 
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together.  The  floor  is  not  sanded  smooth. 
Woodwork  is  not  thoroughly  kiln  dried. 
Pieces  to  be  stained  are  not  selected  for 
grain  and  color. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between 
grades  of  millwork  as  there  is  betweer 
automobiles.  Your  cheap  contractor  buys 
his  where  it  costs  the  least.  Of  course  it  is 
splintery,  drawers  do  not  pull  readily,  the 
stair  squeaks,  cracks  appear  between  the 
flooring  strips.  The  wood  in  the  cabinet- 
work shrinks  and  falls  apart.  Doors  peel. 

CUT-PRICE  PLUMBING 

Eighth,  you  do  not  get  good  plumbing. 
Joints  are  not  caulked  up  tight.  The  piping 
itself  is  too  thin.  Pipes  are  not  properly 
pitched  to  drain.  The  enamel  finish  on  the 
fixtures  is  rough  and  uneven.  The  frame- 
work of  the  house  is  cut  for  pipes  without 
regard  for  consequences. 

Then  look  for  leaks  and  ruined  decora- 
tions. Be  prepared  to  call  in  the  plumber 
to  rod  out  stopped  piping.  Worry  over 
fixtures  you  thought  were  to  be  the  best. 

Ninth,  you  do  not  get  good  heating. 
The  furnace  is  not  set  properly.  Joints  are 
not  made  gas  tight.  The  pipes  are  not 
insulated.  Pipes  are  too  small.  Light 
weight  metal  is  used. 

It  may  look  like  the  finest  job,  but  it 
leaks  gas  and  smoke,  ruins  your  draperies, 
takes  more  coal  to  heat,  or  the  radiators 
knock — do  not  heat  quickly. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  you 
do  not  get.  As  you  read  them  over  no 
doubt  you  will  see  that  they  are  princi- 
pally matters  of  workmanship,  though  in 
some  cases  inferior  materials  are  substi- 
tuted. Unless  you  are  a  technically  trained 
man  and  know  materials  and  workman- 
ship, or  have  someone  on  the  job  to 
represent  you  who  does  know  these 
things,  the  cheap  contractor  can  do  his 
worst  without  your  being  aware  of  it.  The 
lowest  bidder  may  be  the  most  expensive. 

Checking  back  then  on  the  bids  re- 
ceived, it  can  be  seen  that  the  man  who 
offered  to  build  your  house  for  a  thousand 
dollars  less  than  the  others  was  not  more 
efficient,  had  no  better  opportunity  to 
buy  his  materials  at  lower  costs,  and  had 
probably  not  figured  to  take  any  less 
profit  on  the  building  of  your  home.  He 
got  the  job  by  undercutting  the  price  with 
the  intention  of  getting  out  by  beating 
the  game  a  little  everywhere  as  he  went 
along. 

There  are  thousands  of  houses  built  like 
this  in  every  large  city.  The  upkeep  on 
these  buildings  is  enormous.  It  is  often 
less  expensive  to  live  in  a  rented  house. 
You  spend  your  home-building  money 
just  once  in  all  your  life.  Do  not  waste  it 
on  a  cheap  house. 
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This  glimpse  of  the  library  in  the  New  likeness  and  comfort.  The  paneling  and  the 

York  home  of  John  Henry    Hammond,  over-window  treatment  are  especially  note- 

Esq.,  gives  a  new  conception  of  the  formality  worthy,  as  is  also  the  inviting  fireside  group- 
that  is  compatible  with  the  utmost  in  home-  ing  of  sleepy-hollow  chairs 


THE    ROOM    OF   THE  MONTH 


butler  &  CORSE,  Architects 
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A  modern  home  showing  Norman  French  influence  and  with  a 
carefully  chosen  slate  roof  which  not  only  blends  well  with  the  white- 
washed brick  walls,  but  forms  a  many-colored  tapestry  background 
for  shadows  cast  upon  it  from  surrounding  trees.  The  residence  of 
IV.  Brundage.  Esq.,  Douglaston,  L.  I. 

The  Time-Proof  Roof 


b  y 

DESPITE  the  usual  flood  of  visiting 
foreign  critics  there  are  still  a  few 
factors  in  American  modes  of  liv- 
ing which  point  to  a  sincere  appreciation 
of  beauty  and  sound  basic  principles.  It  is 
satisfying  to  note  a  definite  turn  toward 
those  very  things  in  architecture,  land- 
scaping, and  interior  decoration  which 
have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  of  time, 
and  found  to  be  good.  From  the  beauty  of 
the  Colonial  and  Republican  periods  we 
were  rudely  tossed  into  the  mid-Victorian 
doldrums  of  exterior  and  interior  horrors. 
So  great  has  been  the  revolt  against  ugli- 
ness, and  so  increasingly  keen  has  been 
the  desire  and  struggle  of  our  best  archi- 
tects to  point  to  better  things  in  all  types 
of  building,  that  everywhere  a  bountiful 
harvest  has  sprung  up  in  finer  homes, 
regardless  of  their  size  or  the  economies 
in  their  building  budget. 

Along  with  this  modern  sort  of  renais- 
sance the  once-neglected  roof  has  come  in 
for  its  rightful  share  of  recognition.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  the  roof  question  was  purely 
one  of  practicality.  The  only  questions 
asked  were:  "Will  it  shed  rain  and  snow?" 
.  .  .  "Will  it  last?"  ...  "Is  it  expensive?" 
The  question  of  beauty  and  harmony 
with  the  architectural  whole  was  seldom 
brought  up.  Both  architect  and  owner 
now  realize  that  a  good  house  may  easily 
be  spoiled  by  a  poor  roof,  and  conversely 
a  poor  house  may  be  saved  from  medi- 
ocrity by  a  soundly  planned  roof  scheme. 
Several  types  of  roofs  can  achieve  such  a 
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result,  but  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  consider  the  slate  roof,  which  is  now 
available  in  several  delightful  styles,  not 
only  as  to  shapes  and  sizes,  but  as  to  mode 
of  laying  and  the  blending  of  colors  into 
the  whole  scheme  of  architecture  and 
landscaping.  This  applies  just  as  much  to 
the  small  cottage  as  to  the  chateau. 
Slate   roof  history   during   the  past 
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Dormer  window  detail  of  the  Graham 
house  (see  next  page.)  The  sweeping 
curves  at  the  juncture  of  dormerwith  the 
main  roof  are  satisfying,  and  show  the 
adaptability  of  slate  to  varying  needs 
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century  is  rather  incomplete  without  con- 
sidering the  various  steps  which  led  up  to 
the  final  horrors  of  the  seventies  and 
eighties.  When  man  decided  to  sub-let 
his  caves — or  perhaps  could  not  find 
enough  good  caves  to  go  around — he  first 
attempted  to  build  substitutes  in  straw 
or  wood  shelters.  Gradual  experience 
taught  him  to  build  a  fair  substitute  for 
the  cave  by  erecting  stones  one  against  the 
other,  more  or  less  tent  fashion.  This  was 
varied  later  into  crude  structures  of  one  or 
more  cells  by  raising  large  flat  stones 
vertically  for  walls,  and  crowning  them 
with  other  flat  stones.  Thus  was  the  first 
stone  roof  born.  It  came  simply  as  a  solv- 
ing of  a  need,  and  with  no  thought  of 
beauty  or  design.  Perhaps  the  best  ex- 
amples of  this  first  step  are  the  caves 
in  southern  France;  of  the  second,  the 
Druid  monuments  of  Brittany,  which, 
while  not  of  such  great  age  as  Assyrian, 
Chaldean,  and  Egyptian  structures, never- 
theless illustrate  my  point.  In  the  Temple  i 
at  Karnak  we  find  the  slab  principle 
brought  to  its  zenith,  where  the  central 
roof  slabs  are  thirty-six  feet  long  and  four 
feet  thick. 

Just  when  small  units  of  stone  were 
first  used  as  a  roofing  material  is  hard  to 
determine.  They  probably  were  tried 
when  roofs  were  first  pitched  at  an  angle 
and  it  was  found  easier  to  use  bits  of 
smaller  size.  The  fish  scale  method  of  lay- 
ing came  naturally  to  shed  rain,  and  this 
simple  plan  is  followed  to-day. 
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The  Norman  influence, 
old  (right)  and  new 
(above).  The  roofing 
slates  on  this  fifteenth 
century  French  home 
show  the  graduated 
idea,  beginning  with 
large  sizes,  scalloped, 


laid  random,  and  grad- 
uating to  smaller  slates 
in  courses.  The  modern 
reproduction  carries  on 
the  same  fine  spirit, 
with  a  nicely  balanced 
slate  roof  of  blended 
sizes  and  colors 
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successful  of  that  type  and  period  was 
that  of  St  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New 
York.  Against  the  hlack  slate  roof  were 
run  chevrons  of  red  and  green  of  the  same 
shape  and  size  as  the  background  of  the 
roof,  and  crowned  with  a  ridge  course  of 
hlack  hexagonal-butt  slate.  Thus  we  must 
remember  that  the  generation  of  stripes, 
rosettes,  and  initials  was  merely  a  period 
of  growth  and  gradual  knowledge,  for 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  beauty  of  the  old  graduated  roofs  of 
England  began  to  be  appreciated  again. 

An  important  trend  during  the  last  five 
years  has  been  toward  a  gradual  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  shite,  combined  with  a 
keener  knowledge  of  the  relation  that  a 
roof  bears  not  only  to  the  house  it  covers, 
but  to  the  particular  section  of  that  house. 

In  closing,  it  is  pertinent  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  a  slate  roof,  properly  chosen 
and  applied,  is  a  thing  of  beauty  not  only 
for  this  generation  but  for  many  to  come. 
It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  building 
scheme,  both  architecturally  and  as  ap- 
plied to  landscaping.  Its  rugged  perma- 
nence in  beauty  has  brought  about  the  use 
of  copper  flashings  and  copper  and  lead 
leader  heads,  and  leads  of  the  proper 
proportion  have  been  carefully  designed 
to  meet  this  problem,  coats  of  arms,  and 
simple  bas-relief  designs  being  employed 
to  give  still  further  character  to  the  metal. 


The  Middle  Ages  found  slate  coming 
into  more  general  use.  A  fine  example  of 
what  is  probably  the  oldest  slate  roof  in 
existence  is  that  of  the  old  Saxon  church 
at  Bradford-on-Avon,  England,  dating 
from  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuries 
A.  D.  Its  roof  is  laid  in  graduated  sizes 
of  slate,  and  is  the  forerunner  of  that  same 
type  which  is  becoming  extremely  popu- 
lar right  now. 

In  America  the  use  of  slate  dates  back 
only  about  a  hundred  years.  At  first  roof- 
ing slates  almost  everywhere  were  laid 
in  uniform  thickness  and  size,  and  for  the 
most  part,  uniform  in  color — except  for 
quaint  mid-Victorian  debauches  in  the 
forms  of  bands,  rosettes,  initials,  or  scal- 
lops in  some  contrasting  color.  On  oc- 
casion this  daring  scheme  was  varied  by 
making  the  contrasting  slates  with  octag- 
onal, hexagonal,  rounded,  or  diamond 
shaped  butts  to  gladden  the  eye.  Thus  did 
our  immediate  forefathers  show  their 
independence  of  drab  uniformity  in  slate 
roofs.  And  although  we  more  or  less  cast 
a  superior  eye  over  these  gingerbread 
attempts  at  brightening  up  roof  surfaces, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  any 
healthy  and  honest  revolt  against  medi- 
ocrity cannot  but  bear  fruit  sooner  or 
later.  Energy  is  there,  the  desire  to  change 
to  something  better. 

In  certain  cases,  our  first  attempts  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  slate  roofs  were 
far  from  objectionable.  Probably  the  most 


Below.  A  fine  example 
of  the  English  country 
house  here  in  America, 
the  home  of  Mr.  R.  C. 
Graham,  Bronxmlle,  N .  Y. 
Through  effective  propor- 
tioning of  roof  to  wall 
height  and  a  judicious 
blending  of  color  and  ran- 
dom sizes  the  roof  forms  a 
harmonizing  tapestry  of 
light  and  shadow 


Left.  A  French  cottage 
dating  from  the  early  six- 
teenth century,  showing 
scalloped  slates  of  fairly 
uniform  size  laid  random. 
Note  the  unusually  sturdy 
construction  of  the  walls 
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Above  and  right.  Among  the  yachts 
that  earlier  in  the  season  sought 
spring's  balmy  air  in  Southern  waters 
was  the  trim  68-foot  twin-screw  cruiser 
Mouse,  pictured  off  the  Florida  coast, 
under  command  of  her  owner,  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Jones,  III.  She  was  de- 
signed by  Eldredge-Mclnnis,  Inc., 
and  built  during  IQ27  by  the  American 
Car  13  Foundrx  Co. 


Left.  A  Miami  visitor  was  Aras,  the 
162-foot  Diesel  yacht  owned  by  Hugh 
J.  Chisholm,  Greenwich,  Conn.  She  com- 
bines in  high  degree  the  ability  of  a 
long  distance  cruiser  and  the  comfort 
of  a  tropical  sojourner 


Below.  Another  guest  at  Miami  was 
Sialia,  the  223-foot  yacht  formerly  owned 
by  Henry  Ford,  now  flying  the  private 
signal  of  A.  M.  Andrews,  Esq.,  of 
New  York  and  California.  She  has 
recently  been  converted  from  steam  and 
is  powered  with  two  Diesel  motors 
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One  of  the  larger  entrants  in  the  race  is  the 
three-masted  auxiliary  schooner  Atlantic, 
now  owned  by  Gerard  B.  Lambert,  Esq. 


THE  OCEAN  RACE 
TO  SPAIN 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  MORRIS  ROSENFELD 

FORMAL  trans-Atlantic  yacht  racing 
has  consisted  of  four  races,  sailed  in 
1866,  i870,'i 887,  and  1905.  The  race  which 
is  to  take  place  this  summer,  is  for  two 
cups,  one  offered  by  King  Alfonso  of  Spain 
for  yachts  of  at  least  fifty-five  feet  water- 
line  length  and  the  other  offered  by  his 
consort,  Queen  Victoria,  for  yachts  of  from 
thirty-five  feet  to  fifty-five  feet  length. 


Above.  Mr.  A.  C.  James  s 
three-masted  auxiliary  bark 
Aloha,  one  of  the  competitors 
for  the  Spanish  king's  cup 

Left.  Another  of  the  larger 
contestants  in  the  race  is 
the  three-masted  auxiliary 
schooner  Dauntless,  owned 
by  H.  Wilmer  Hanan,  Esq. 


The  race  starts  from  Ambrose  Chan- 
nel Lightship  and  finishes  at  Santan- 
der  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spain,  the 
smaller  boats  leaving  June  30th  and  the 
larger,  July  7th.  The  course  that  will  prob- 
ably be  sailed  by  most  of  the  yachts  is 
one  of  3,352  miles. 
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In  spite  of  its  lofty  timbered 
ceiling  which  follows  the  lines 
af  the  roof,  and  the  balcony 
overhanging  the  great  stone 
fireplace,  the  effect  achieved  in 
the  living  room  is  one  of  cosi- 
ness and  intimacy 

HIGH  above  the  Shrewsbury  River, 
in  New  Jersey,  on  the  crest  of 
a  beautifully  wooded  bank,  the 
home  of  B.  E.  Linde,  Esq.,  overlooks  a 
water  vista  nearly  three  miles  wide  where 
the  river  spreads  out  to  form  a  picturesque 
tidal  lake.  Far  across  the  water  rise  the 
spires  of  Red  Bank,  while  behind  are  the 
rolling  highlands  forming  an  ideal  setting 
for  such  a  country  house.  The  designer, 
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Efficiency 
in 

Domestic 
Architecture 

by  C.  STANLEY  TAYLOR 

Photographs  by  Drix  Duryea 


Warren  Shepard  Matthews,  has  created 
here  an  excellent  example  of  intelligent 
domestic  architecture.  In  its  plan,  con- 
struction, and  use  of  materials,  this 
house  shows  the  utmost  appropriateness 
to  the  owner's  needs  and  desires.  Here  is 
honest  architecture  as  naturally  de- 
veloped to  its  purposes  as  were  the 
medieval  prototypes  from  which  it  gathers 
its  inspiration. 


The  stone  terrace  off  the  living 
room,  showing  the  attractiveness 
of  the  house  walls  of  rubble 
which  were  constructed  by  com- 
mon laborers  with  the  aid  of  * 
concrete  forms  instead  of  by 
expensive  stone  masons 

This  straightforwardness  of  design  is  a 
characteristic  wholly  commendable  in  all 
buildings,  but  is  particularly  to  be 
desired  in  dwellings  patterned  after  early 
European  precedent,  whether  Norman, 
Tudor,  Elizabethan,  or  contemporaneous 
architecture  of  other  countries.  These 
ancient  manor  houses  were  built  of  native 
materials  by  workmen  whose  training 
was  a  heritage  passed  down  from  father 
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I  his    fruited     I  men 

talces  its  design 
from  an  olJ  K  orean  ramtin^ 


AN  exquisite  painted  panel  done 
-  in  Korea  in  the  XVIth  Century 
has  recently  been  brought  to  this 
country  and  is  now  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum. This  painting  was 
Schumacher's  inspiration  for  the 
printed  linen  shown  here. 

Korea  was  a  land  of  a  high  and 
ancient  culture!  The  seeds  of  its 
fine  civilization  came  out  of  China. 
And  from  its  plundered  art  treas- 
ures sprang  the  great  art  of  Japan! 

While  most  of  Europe  was  still 
uncivilized,  Korea — under  the  in- 
spiring influence  of  Buddhism — 
produced  the  finest  works  of  old 
Buddhistic  art. 

Then  Confucianism  became  the 
state  religion  and  Korean  culture 
became  closely  identified  with  the 
Chinese  Ming  Dynasty.  At  the  end 


of  the  XVIth  Century  Japan,  the 
envious,  invaded  Korea.  The 
country  was  desolated,  its  vitality 
crushed. 

Great  works  and  artists  were 
carried  off  to  enrich  the  culture 
of  Japan.  The  treasures  that  were 
Korea's  were  scattered  over  the 
world. 

*  •  • 

Taken  from  a  painting  done  in  the 
last  days  of  Korea's  glory,  the  de- 
sign of  the  printed  linen  illustrated 
is  closely  allied  to  both  Chinese 
and  Japanese  art. 

It  has  a  fine  simplicity  of  com- 
position and  theme — a  cock  and 
a  hen  in  a  tree,  distant  mountain 


peaks,  and  the  full  moon  rising 
from  heavily  banked  clouds. 

The  beauty  of  this  fabric,  its  rich 
colors  and  charming  pattern  make 
it  a  delightful  material  for  a  screen 
— or  for  draperies  where  the  en- 
tire design  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

Schumacher  fabrics  of  inter- 
esting and  authentic  designs 
— brocades,  damasks,  tapestries, 
chintzes — may  be  had  for  every 
decorative  use  and  purpose. 

Fabrics  may  be  seen  by  arrange- 
ment with  your  decorator,  uphol- 
sterer, or  the  decorating  service 
of  your  department  store.  Samples 
selected  to  fit  your  particular  re- 


Tli  is  printed  linen  comes  on  green, 
brown,  salmon,  black,  sand  or  scarlet 
ground.  The  panel  shown  is  only 
one-half  the  width  of  the  material 


quirements  will  be  promptly  ob- 
tained by  them. 

A  New  Booklet — "Fabrics,  the 
Key  to  Successful  Decoration" 
—  This  interesting  booklet  has 
just  been  completed.  Beautifully 
illustrated,  it  gives  briefly  the 
history  of  fabrics  and  discusses 
their  utmost  importance  in  suc- 
cessful interior  decoration. 

This  will  be  sent  to  you  upon 
request  without  charge.  Write  to 
F.  Schumacher  &  Co.,  Dept.  C-4, 
60  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 
Importers, Manufacturers  and  Dis- 
tributors to  the  trade  only,  of  Deco- 
rative Drapery  and  Upholstery 
Fabrics.  Offices  also  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Grand 
Rapids,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Detroit. 


The  beauty  and  richness  of  its 
design  make  this  a  delightful 
covering  for  a  screen 
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Interesting  and  unusual,  this 
printed  linen  shows  to  advan~ 
tage  as  window  hangings 
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to  son,  each  generation  developing  the 
structural  and  decorative  features  as  they 
acquired  added  experience  in  the  employ- 
ment of  materials  at  hand,  and  as  the 
social  needs  and  wealth  of  their  patrons 
changed.  To  imitate  a  style  that  had  its 
genesis  in  native  handicraft  and  materials 
through  "trick"  architecture  of  imita- 
tions, substitutes,  veneers,  and  false 
beams,  is  to  miss  a  large  measure  of  its 
true  quality  and  feeling.  Nor  on  the  other 
hand^is  it  necessary  to  revert  to  the  crude 
metheds  and  to  exactly  the  same  ma- 
terials as  were  used  in  medieval  times, 
eliminating  all  of  the  advances  made  in 
the  arts  of  living  and  building  in  order  to 
retain  in  a  modern  home  the  true  spirit 
of  the  ancient  dwellings  from  which  its 
style  is  derived. 

The  architect  has  developed  his  design 
bv  first  arranging  his  plan  to  suit  the 
location  and  the  social  and  family  require- 
ments of  the  owner;  and  then  using  his 
materials  in  a  simple,  direct,  and  honest 
fashion,  each  performing  its  function  in 
the  manner  to  which  it  is  best  fitted,  and 
yet  each  used  in  accordance  with  present- 
dav  practice,  employing  all  of  the  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  art  of  building  well 
these  last  few  hundred  years.  In  other 
words,  if  Tudor  or  Norman  builders  pos- 
sessed the  materials  available  to-day  and 
had  the  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
their  properties  that  is  common  knowl- 
edge to  experienced  builders  and  archi- 
tects of  these  times,  they  would  doubtless 
have  employed  them  as  Mr.  Matthews 
has  in  this  home. 

To  appreciate  the  ingeniousness  of  the 
plan,  it  is  necessary  to  outhne  in  brief 
the  owner's  requirements.  The  Shrews- 
bury district  of  New  Jersey  enjoys  an 
active  social  life  within  a  colony  of 
kindred  spirits,  and  entertainment  on  a 
rather  large  scale  is  an  important  element 
in  this  community.  The  formality  of  the 
city  is  pleasantly  lacking,  being  replaced 
by  the  less  conventional  activities  of  a 
neighborhood  famed  for  outdoor  sports 
and  spontaneous  hospitality.  This  charac- 
teristic requires  unusually  ample  living 
rooms  and  at  the  same  time,  in  order  that 
intimate  home  life  may  be  carried  on  \\  lth- 


out  interruption,  a  physical  separation 
of  the  private  rooms  and  the  service 
quarters  from  the  living  rooms  was  a 
matter  of  much  importance. 

With  this  in  mind  the  architect  has 
placed  his  large  living  room,  measuring 
twenty-five  feet  wide  and  forty-five  feet 
long,  in  the  center  of  the  b  nlding,  ex- 
tending through  from  wall  to  wall,  and 
from  the  ground  to  the  peak  of  the  roof. 


Instead  of  there  being  a  separate  room 
for  dining,  one  end  of  the  big  living 
room  is  raised  three  steps  above  the 
rest  of  the  room  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  simple  wrought  iron  railing 


At  one  end  begin  the  service  quarters 
with  kitchen,  butler's  pantry,  store  rooms, 
servants'  rooms,  and  garage,  while  at 
the  other  end  are  the  owner's  and  guest 
bedrooms  on  two  floors.  These  bedrooms 
are  accessible  from  the  entrance  or  from 
the  living  room,  and  are  separated  from 
the  living  room  on  both  stories  by  closets 
or  hallways,  thus  creating  a  double  barrier 
of  sound-proof  walls  for  the  comfort  of 
those  who  might  retire  while  entertain- 
ment was  still  at  its  height. 

The  entrance  has  been  cleverly  placed 
in  an  octagonal  stone  tower  functioning 
as  vestibule  and  stair  hall.  The  architec- 
tural value  of  this  tower  both  from 
within   and  without,  and  the  effective 
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manner  in  which  it  takes  care  of  circula- 
tion within  the  house,  is  a  feature  worthy 
of  careful  study. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  living  room, 
near  the  service  wing,  is  a  small  game 
room  or  library,  which  in  other  and  better 
days  might  have  been  the  source  of  con- 
vivival  inspiration. 

Dining  space  has  been  provided  at  one 
end  of  the  living  room  by  raising  the 
floor  three  steps  above  the  rest  of  the 
room  and  setting  ofF  this  area  by  a  simple 
wrought  iron  railing.  Here  the  refectory 
table  of  oak  and  its  panel-back  chairs 
form  a  decorative  ensemble  of  interesting 
quality.  A  fireplace  at  this  end  of  the 
room  balances  the  great  stone  fireplace 
at  the  far  end  under  the  balcony,  adding 
cheer  and  intimacy  to  the  dining  period. 

The  living  room  is  featured  by  its  high 
ceiling  following  the  lines  of  the  roof, 
with  exposed  trusses  and  purlins,  and  by 
the  balcony  which  gives  access  to  second 
floor  bedrooms.  High  up  in  the  roof  are 
small  dormer  windows  that  function  both 
as  ventilators  and  as  sources  of  long 
shafts  of  light  which  further  enhance  the 
scale  and  charm  of  this  commodious  room. 
Beneath  the  balcony  is  the  stone  fireplace 
flanked  on  the  left  hand  by  a  bookcase 
filling  the  entire  remaining  wall  space. 

The  walls  in  the  living  room  and  stair 
hall  are  finished  in  a  cement  plaster  of  a 
warm  sienna  tone,  roughly  applied,  with 
the  trowel  marks  left  as  the  mason  spread 
his  mortar  thickly  on  the  lath.  A  texture 
of  rather  broad  character  suitable  to  the 
proportions  of  the  room  has  been 
achieved.  The  woodwork,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  later,  is  stained  a  warm 
brown  shade  which  blends  attractively 
with  the  brownish  yellow  cast  of  the  walls 
and  the  lighter  tone  of  the  ceiling.  The 
floors  are  of  oak  throughout. 

In  its  exterior  design  the  house  has  an 
especial  charm  through  the  use  of  grayish 
brown  stone  of  beautiful  color  and  tex- 
ture, laid  irregularly  in  the  wall.  All  of 
the  windows  are  steel  casements,  highly 
appropriate  to  the  general  style  of  the 
building,  and  the  roof  is  of  slate  of  varie- 
gated color  and  texture. 

In  creating  this  home  the  architect 
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HEPPLEWHITE 

SEVERAL  superb  examples  of 
this  period  have  recently 
been  added  to  the  Vernay  collec- 
tion. One  of  unusual  elegance  and 
beauty  is  a  finely  carved  mahog- 
any console  card  table  with  fin- 
ished top  inside.  There  are  also 
two  upholstered  settees  on  square 
tapered  legs  as  well  as  various 
odd  arm  and  side  chairs. 


VERNAY— A  new  furniture 
cream,  perfected  by  Mr. 
Vernay  for  use  on  his  ow  n  collec- 
tion of  furniture,  is  now  on  sale. 


Part  of  an  extremely  fine  set  of  Hepplewhite  mahogany  dining 
chairs  with  delicately  carved  shield  backs  and  shaped,  slip-in  seats 
Set  comprises  10  side  and  2  arm  chairs  1775-1785. 


Vernav 

OLD  ENGLISH  HJr3miM.SIiymP0RCrlAIN.P0i^ 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-fourth  Street 
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and  the  owner  felt  no  need  for  close  ad- 
herence   to    a    particular  architectural 
style,  feeling  that  the  direct  imitation  of 
any  specific  type  was  less  to  be  desired 
than  the  adoption  of  such  harmonizing 
motifs  from  various  contemporary  sources 
as  would  leave  a  free  rein 
to  the  creation  of  a  meri- 
torious design  directly 
suited  to  the  problem  at 
hand.  In  this  decision  they 
displayed  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  naturalness  and 
honesty  that  sets  this 
house  apart   in   all  its 
details. 

The  house  is  a  low- 
appearing,  rambling 
dwelling  of  marked  hori- 
zontal lines  emphasized 
by  a  straight  low  ridge 
and  broad  terraces  and 
walls,  and  accentuated  by 
the  well-proportioned  cir- 
cular stair  tower,  occa- 
sional dormers  and  gable 
ends,  and  a  pair  of  mas- 
sive chimneys.  One  can 
feel  a  touch  of  Norman 
inspiration  in  the  tower 
and  a  strong  impression 
of  Tudor  or  Early  Elizabethan  in  the 
general  mass  and  composition  and  in 
the  fenestration. 

A  small  volume  could  be  written  about 
the  structural  features  and  methods  em- 
ployed in  this  home,  for  the  commonplace 
practice  of  to-day  has  given  way  to  such 
simple  and  direct  methods  of  construction 


as  to  be  almost  a  complete  return  to 
medieval  ways.  This  revival  of  construc- 
tion systems  long  ago  abandoned  was 
not  adopted  for  sentimental  reasons  but 
simply  because  the  architect  has  demon- 
strated that  better  construction  and  lower 


The  house  is  low-appearing  and 
rambling,  with  Norman  inspira- 
tion evident  in  the  tower  and  a 


strong  impression  of  Tudor  or 
Early  Elizabethan  in  the  mass  and 
composition  and  in  the  fenestration 


costs  result  when  the  old  methods  are 
utilized  in  conjunction  with  modern 
facilities  and  materials.  In  this  brief 
article  it  is  only  possible  to  touch  the 
high  spots  of  this  union  of  old  methods 
and  modern  materials. 

The  house  has  no  cellar,  except  for  a 
small   room   beneath   the  library  large 


enough  for  the  oil-burning  heating  system 
and  the  compressor  of  the  automatic 
electric  refrigerator.  Once  the  oil  burner 
is  lighted  in  the  fall,  the  cellar  needs  visit- 
ing but  once  or  twice  a  week,  for  the 
equipment  is  wholly  automatic.  Why, 
then,  more  cellar  space 
than  is  necessary  to  get 
a  slope  to  the  steam  re- 
turn lines  to  the  boiler? 
Ample  storage  space 
above  ground  in  the  ser- 
vice wing  and  in  the 
commodious  closets  elim- 
inates all  need  for  the 
relatively  useless  and  un- 
desirable space  custom- 
arily excavated  under 
present-day  houses  at 
considerable  expense.  The 
oak  floors  of  the  ground 
story  are  nailed  to  sleepers 
laid  over  a  water-proofed 
concrete  mat,  with  an  air 
space  between  the  sleep- 
ers for  resiliency  and  in- 
sulation. 

The  walls  are  con- 
structed of  broken  stone 
laid  against  portable  con- 
crete forms  by  common 
laborers,  and  concrete  is  poured  in  back  of 
the  stone  to  form  a  solid  fifteen-inch  wall 
with  an  integral  stone  facing.  After  the 
forms  are  removed  the  face  joints  between 
the  stones  are  pointed  up.  Thus  all  the 
advantages  of  expensive  stone  masonry 
are  obtained  at  moderate  cost. 

The  roof  is  framed  by  heavy  trusses 


No.  654 
Bird  Bath,  25  x}i  inches 
S31.50 


Established 
1810 


No.  665 
'd  Bath,  22  x  27  inches 
$21.00 


Gaboway  PoTtery 


Gities  the,  ^Essential  Touch 

The  Bird  Baths  and  Sun  Dials  are 
usually  made  in  light  stony  gray,  the 
Jars  in  gray  and  light  red  terra  cotta,  or 
a  rich  blue-green  glaze.  Benches  have 
stone  tops  with  the  light  gray  terra 
cotta  supports  to  match.  Safe  delivery 
and  your  satisfaction  assured. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  make  your  Gar- 
den and  Terrace  more  charming 
through  the  use  of  Galloway  Pottery. 
(J*  The  numbers  shown  are  but  a  few 
of  the  interesting  pieces  in  our  exten- 
sive collection  of  strong  and  enduring 
high-fired  Terra  Cottas. 


A  complete  catalogue  sent  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps. 

Gauoway  Terra'CoTta  Company 

3216  Walnut  Street.  Philadelphia 


No.  55} 
24  in.  high,  Red  or  Gray,  $23.00 
Green  Glaze,  $37.50 


No.  638 
48  inches  long,  $39.00 


Prices  F.  0.  B.  Philadelphia 


No.  750 
Sun  Dial,  54  inches  high 
$82.50 
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New  York  Galleries.  Inc..  Decorators 


IN  this  lofted  interior  the  sympathetic 
influence  of  the  Italian  Rennaissance 
contributes  charm  and  interest  to  a 
Mediterranean  setting  of  rare  distinction. 

Q  Broad  wall  spaces  in  gesso,  relieved  by 
touches  of  brilliant  color  and  rich 
architectural  detail,  create  an  atmosphere 
of  dignity  and  accustomed  luxury  ...  a 
distinguished  background  for  the 
sophisticated  chatelaine  during  any  season 


of  the  year  —  in  her  town  apartment, 
southland  villa  or  northern  country  house. 

Q  A  predilection  for  this  exotic  environ- 
ment may  be  gratified  by  recourse  to  the 
decorative  suggestions  available  in  wide 
profusion  at  these  Galleries  .  .  .  where 
furniture  and  other  treasures  of  antiquity 
offer  tribute  to  the  inherent  sincerity  of  the 
reproductions  wrought  by  our  community 
of  cabinetmakers  at  historic  Fort  Lee. 


INCORPORATED 

Madison  Avenue,  48th  and  49th  Street? 

CABINETMAKERS  DECORATORS  ANTIQUARIANS 


©1957.N.  Y.C 
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Holds  all  this  food 


And  this  great  food  storage  space 
is  just  one  vital  element  of  value! 

JUST  look  at  this  model  of  the  General  Electric 
Refrigerator.  It  is  called  the  seven  cubic  foot  size, 
but  that  gives  you  no  indication  of  its  vast  shelf  area. 
It  actually  has  twelve  square  feet  of  space  for  food. 
Visualize  a  shelf  one  food  wide  and  twelve  feet  long 
....  that's  the  real  size  of  this  seemingly  small  re- 
frigerator. 

The  compactness  of  the  chilling  chamber  makes  for 
this  great  roominess.  It  is  scarcely  larger  than  the 
two  trays  in  which  the  gleaming  ice  cubes  are  made. 

All  the  mechanism  of  the  General  Electric  Refrigerator 
is  enclosed  in  the  air-tight  steel  casing  inside  the  coils 
—  hermetically  sealed — with  a  permanent  supply  of 
oil.  All  work  is  completed  in  the  factory,  where  it  is 
tested  and  retestcd.  No  additional  work  is  done 
when  the  refrigerator  is  installed.  The  unit  is  intact 
and  is  merely  lowered  into  the  top  of  the  specially 
designed  cabinet.  There  is  no  soldering  or  plumbing. 
It  can  be  installed  anywhere — plugged  into  any  con- 
venience outlet.  Remarkable,  too,  is  the  absence  of  all 
belts,  fans,  pipes  and  connections. 

See  these  unusually  quiet  refrigerators.  Compare  them 
with  all  others.  Remember  that  they  are  made  and 
guaranteed  by  General  Electric.  And  just  drop  us  a 
card  for  Booklet  M-4.  It  gives  complete  specifications. 


GENERAL  (^ELECTRIC 

Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATION  DEPARTMENT  tf  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
HANNA  BUILDING  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


of  correct  design  upon  which 
are  placed  horizontal  beams 
of  solid  wood  called  purlins. 
Over  these  in  turn  is  a  roof- 
ing of  heavy  plank  (about 
one  and  three-quarters  inches 
thick)  running  from  the  eaves 
to  the  ridge.  No  rafters  of 
ordinary  type  are  employed, 
and  yet  slightly  less  lumber  is 
used  in  the  construction  than  in 
modern  light  member  framing, 
and  the  advantage  of  solid 
construction  of  heavy  members 
is  gained.  From  a  fire  resisting 
point  of  view  alone  this  is  worth 
while.  On  the  outside  of  the 
roof  plank  is  a  rubber  composi- 
tion roofing,  watertight  in  it- 
self, and  over  this  are  laid  the 
slates.  On  the  inside  of  the 
planking  horizontal  strips  of 
wood  an  inch  thick  are  placed 
and  to  them  are  attached  sheets 
of  composition  board  having 
high  insulating  qualities.  This 
material,  plus  the  air  space 
formed  by  the  wood  strips  or 
battens,  plus  the  heavy  roof 
planks,  forms  a  highly  efficient 
insulating  barrier  that  prevents 
heating  up  in  the  summer  and 
checks  the  loss  of  heat  in  the 
winter.  The  trusses  and  purlins 
were  carefully  planned  so  as  to 
conceal  the  joints  of  the  sheath- 
ing, the  panels  of  which  are 
overcoated  between  exposed 
timbers  with  a  troweled  plaster 
finish. 

Similar  use  of  heavy  framing 
and  lumber  is  seen  in  the  ceil- 
ings of  the  ground  story  bed- 
rooms which  have  other  rooms 
above.  Here  the  second  story  is 
supported  on  solid  beams  left 
exposed,  over  which  is  laid  an 
underfloor  of  pine  hoards.  In 
order  to  sound-proof  the  floors 
so  that  persons  walking  about 
above  cannot  be  heard  below,  a 
scientific  system  based  upon  the 
use  of  layers  of  material  of 
different  densities  has  been 
adopted,  this  having  been 
proven  the  most  effective  bar- 
rier to  the  transmission  of 
sound.  Over  the  pine  planks  are 
two  layers  of  sound-deadening 
material,  each  of  a  different 
substance,  and  above  these  is 
the  oak  floor  nailed  to  sleepers. 
Thus  is  achieved  the  attractive 
effect  of  exposed  true  beams  and 
a  wooden  floor  above,  with  a 
quietness  never  attained  in  older 
houses,  and  without  the  expense 
of  plastering  or  special  moldings 
or  other  finishes  commonly  used 
to-day. 

Likewise  the  doorways  are 
framed  with  solid  chestnut 
members  which  are  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  structural 
frame  and  the  exposed  finish. 
The  baseboards  are  of  solid 
lumber  applied  before  plaster- 
ing, and  the  plaster  is  brought 
down  flush  with  the  woodwork. 


Occasionally  a  simple  molding 
is  placed  to  cover  the  joint  be- 
tween wood  and  plaster;  other- 
wise there  are  no  moldings  or 
standing  trim  to  add  unneces- 
sary expense. 

Inside  and  out  the  wood  is 
finished  with  a  brown  stain 
made  by  thinning  out  a  form  of 
creosote  that  is  used  for  the 
preservation  of  the  butt  ends 
of  telephone  poles  which  are  set 
in  the  ground.  Thus  a  very 
economical  material  does  the 
work  of  a  stain,  producing  the 
color  desired  and  also  acting 
as  an  excellent  wood  preserva- 
tive, extending  the  life  of  the 
material  and  eliminating  the 
need  for  continual  painting. 

The  doors  of  oak  or  chestnut 
are  made  of  solid  plank  built 
up  on  the  job  and  bound  with 
heavy  wrought  iron  hinges  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  thev 
were  made  five  hundred  vears 
ago.  Here  again  the  architect 
has  not  been  guided  by  senti- 
mental reasons,  for  he  has  been 
able  to  produce  these  doors  by 
hand  at  practically  the  same 
cost  as  manufactured  doors  of 
more  elaborate  design  but  of  no 
more  appropriate  character. 

The  use  of  these  heavy  solid 
doors  made  it  necessary  to 
select  hardware  with  great  care, 
and  even  in  this  work  a  de- 
parture has  been  made  from 
customary  employment  of  hard- 
ware, for  the  designer  has  been 
able  to  adopt  very  simple 
hinges,  locks,  and  other  ap- 
purtenances of  excellent  design 
and  of  sound  construction. 

It  is  not  always  of  first  im- 
portance to  an  owner  that 
economies  be  achieved  in  such 
minor  matters  as  some  of  those 
that  have  been  mentioned  ?  Yet 
who  can  deny  that  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  surprise  when  a  design 
is  carefully  worked  out  and 
economy  results  therefrom.  To 
be  able  to  have  for  a  given 
expenditure  a  larger  home,  an 
extra  room  or  two,  or  some 
special  appurtenances  that 
would  not  have  been  otherwise 
obtained,  is  often  the  result  of 
efficient  architectural  design. 

In  this  home  the  architect 
has  given  the  owner  a  residence 
of  individuality  and  charm  de- 
veloped around  a  plan  of  such 
common-sense  qualities  as  to 
give  the  place  a  permanence  of 
value  that  could  not  have  been 
achieved  were  these  elements 
lacking.  The  common  danger 
that  owners  must  guard  against 
in  developing  country  estates, 
whether  large  or  small,  is  to 
build  them  so  closely  around 
peculiar  or  eccentric  require- 
ments as  to  make  them  unfitted 
for  use  by  other  families,  and  in 
this  manner  destroy  their  even- 
tual market  value. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
STERLING 


ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  .  .  . 

6  Pine  Tree  teaspoons,  $11.  Twenty-six  piece  set  that  makes  an  ideal 
foundation  for  a  complete  formal  service,  $73-35 

A  brochure  illustrating  the  complete  Pine  Tree  service,  including  hol- 
low-ware, will  be  sent  for  10c.  Mail  the  coupon. 


The  Original 
Pine  Tree  Shilling 


International  Silver  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
Enclosed  is  10c  (coin  or  stamps)  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  the  Pine  Tree  Brochure. 

Name  Address  _ 

City   _  


.State. 


C.  L.  4-18 


So 
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/TVHE  many  exclusive,  patented  features  of 
A  the  Cantrell  Suburban  add  much  to  its 
distinction,  comfort,  and  utility.  It  is  designed 
for  hard  usage  and  easy  riding,  and  may  be 
relied  upon  to  give  satisfaction  under  all  con- 
ditions. The  Cantrell  Suburban  body  is 
available  for  the  Buick,  Cadillac,  Dodge, 
Ford  and  Chrysler  chassis. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  upon  request 
our  folder  "C"  giving  details  and  specifications 

J  T  CANTRELL  &  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Suburban  Bodies 
HUNTINGTON  NY 


Its  sides  covered  in  many-colored  shing'es  applied  in  futuris- 
tic fashion,  this  old  Dutch  windmill  booth  outside  Los  Angeles 
advertises  a  bakery 


ARCHITECTURE   FOR  THE  AUTOIST 

THE  REFRESHMENT  BOOTH  TAKES 
ON     A     NEW     AND     BIZARRE  SHAPE 

Photographs  from  International  Newsreel 


S  PRINGPIELD 


T  * 

ARBUTUS  and  violet  on 
-l  \  city  streets — Spring 
in  the  air— That  glorious 
feeling  made  still  more 
glorious  by  the  feeling 
of  carefree  security  that 
comes  with  the  knowl- 
edge you  are  riding  on 
Kelly-Springfield  tires. 


Not  hard  to  guess  that  one  can 
procure  an  ice-cream  cone  at  this 
gargantuan  ice-cream  freezer 


Milk,  buttermilk,  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  our  old  friend  the  cow 
are  obviously  purveyed  here 


Appearances  are  probably  deceiving,  for  we  doubt  that  even  in 
marvelous  California  they  serve  mushrooms  to  the  passing  motor- 
ist. Possibly  it  is  a  hot  dog  kennel 
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[/CHEVROLET 


^Distinction^ 

Dignity,  correct  appearance,  an  unobtrusive  manifesta- 
tion of  character  .  .  .  these  combine  in  the  new  Chevrolet 
to  create  a  harmony  that  infallibly  wins  respect. 

Here  is  the  underlying  reason  why  the  new  Chevrolet 
is  being  singled  out  for  attention  wherever  it  makes  its 
appearance.  One  is  never  conscious  whether  this 
admiration  is  evoked  by  the  perfect  proportioning  of  its 
exterior  beauty,  by  the  flawless  execution  of  its  Fisher 
bodies,  or  by  its  obvious  ability  to  meet  every  driving 
demand  with  its  powerful  motor  and  four-wheel  brakes. 
Rather,  there  is  a  marked  sense  of  well-balanced 
excellence — an  unmistakable  air  of  richness  .  .  .  grace 
.  .  .  dignity  .  .  .  and  poise. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

The  Roadster,  #495;  The  Touring,  $49};  The  Coach,  $585;  The  Sport 
Cabriolet,  $665;  The  Coupe,  $595;  The  4-Door  Sedan,  $675; 
The  Imperial  Landau,  #715. 

All  prices  f.  0.  b.  Flint,  Michigan 
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u  Science  Now  Says:  „ 

SUNLIGHT/ 


VIGOROUS  HEALTH 
AND  STRENGTH 


CHEEKS  that  glow  with 
the  rosy  hue  of  health  — 
eyes  that  sparkle  —  hair  with  a 
glossy  lustre,  thick  and  luxuri- 
ant—  these  are  the  true  attri- 
butes of  Vigorous  Health. 

Physical  stamina  and  abundant 
vitality  depend  largely  on  good 
health,  and  to  have  good  health 
you  must  get  sufficient  sunlight, 
for  pure  sunlight  builds  rich  red 
blood  —  tones  up  the  entire  sys- 
tem, clears  the  skin  and  builds 
resistance  to  disease. 

Sunlight  at  Home 

Outdoor  sunlight  at  its  best  is 
fickle.  Rain,  clouds,  smoke,  fog, 
as  well  as  clothing,  screen  out 
the  little  ultra-violet  that  filters 
down  to  us.  We  can  not  spend 


hours  outdoors  with  our  bodies 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  And 
we  do  not  need  to,  for  sunlight 
at  home  is  now  a  REALITY, 
made  possible  by  science. 

A  few  minutes  spent  each  day 
with  the  new  Battle  Creek 
SUN  ARC  Bath  will  amaze  you 
with  its  results.  It  gives  you 
new  energy,  new  strength  — 
tones  up  the  entire  system  — 
adds  sparkle  to  your  eyes  — 
rich  natural  color  to  your 
cheeks.  You  feel  made-over. 

Consult  your  Doctor  about  the 
benefits  of  artificial  sunlight  — 
even  more  beneficial  than  natu- 
ral sunlight. 

Send  for  Free  Book! 

Keep  the  entire  family  fit  by 
periodic  sun-bathing  the  SUN- 
ARC  way.  Write  TODAY  for 
"Sunshine  and  Health",  a  fas- 
cinating new  book,  telling  how 
you  can  en;oy  SUNARC  Baths 
—  right  in  your  own  home.  Send 
for  your  copy  TODAY! 


Sanitarium  Equipment  Co. 

Dept.420-J  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

©  S.  E.Co.  1928 


Battle  Creek 

Sun  Arc  Bath 

'SUNSH/NE  AT  THE  SNAP  OF  A  SWITCH' 


This  roadside  restaurant  surely  wins  the  brown 
derby.  Certainly  there's  nothing  high  hat  about  it 


Cinderella's  pumpkin  coach  has  taken  root  beside 
the  highroad  near  Los  Angeles.  Boy,  what  a  place 
to  eat  Thanksgiving  dinner! 


Right.  A  giant  coffee 
pot  at  W ins  to  n- 
Salem,  N.  C,  said 
to  have  been  put  up 
in  1858.  There  is  a 
trap  door  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  during  the 
Civil  li  ar  it  was  used 
to  shelter  soldiers 


The  palace  of  the  Ice 
King  (below)  might 
arouse  the  curiosity  of 
an  Eskimo  and  invite 
his  patronage,  only 
there  aren't  any  motor- 
ing Eskimos,  and  the 
only  ice  is  the  ice- 
cream sold  here 
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A  CHEST  from  OLD  HADLEY 


IN  every  fine  collection  of  Early- 
American  furniture  you  will  find 
one  or  more  of  these  magnificent 
"Connecticut"  or  Hadley  Chests. 

The  best  originals —which  easily 
bring  $5,000  today  — were  made 
about  1690,  and  a  definite  tradition 
regarding  the  carving  of  sunflowers, 
the  moldings  and  raised  panels,  was 
always  preserved. 

Some  bore  decorative  painting  done 
in  wavy  lines  of  red  and  black,  sug- 
gested by  the  Indian  war  paint;  they 
were  often  called  Indian  chests  on  this 
account.  What  a  brave  and  memorable 
page  of  American  history  is  written 
by  Colonial  craftsmen  in  such  superb 
pieces  as  this! 

The  Danersk  Hadley  Chest  is  made 
with  every  attention  to  details  of  con- 
struction and  design  that  have  made 
the  originals  so  highly  prized. 

All  Danersk  furniture  preserves  in 
equal  measure  the  great  traditions  that 
give  value.  Rare  desks  and  tables, 
highboys,  chairs,  historic  mirrors  — 
interesting  and  beautiful  related  groups 
for  every  room  in  the  home;  you  will 
find  all  these  in  our  showrooms,  and 
at  prices  that  represent  unequalled 
value  in  furniture  of  authentic  tradition. 


THE  hadley  sunflower  chest  —  a  cartful  reproduction  of  a  rare  old  Jacobean  chat  from 
hadley,  Massachusetts.   In  the  "Sunfoivcr"  carving  is  refected  the  spirit  of  early  America 
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DANERSK 

ERSK  INE  -  DANFORTH    CORPORATION,  WHOLESALE    AND  RETAIL 
383  MADISON  AVE.,  AT  46TH  STREET,  (1ST  FLOOR),  N.  Y.  3  I  5  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO 
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Inc. 

46  Easf  575treef 
+  New  ^fbrk  + 

nttques,  ^l^Jfabrics, 
Interior* 


Easy  cAat'r  covered  with 
antique  brocatelle  of  a 
rich  lustrous  Gobelin  blue 


,        Bath  and  hand  towels  and  face  cloth  show- 
ing a  delightful  morning  glory  design 

LINENS  GREAT  AND  SMALL 

by  Lee  McCann 

Photographs  from  Mosse  (New  York  and  San  Francisco),  James  McCutcheon  Is 
McGibbon  \S  Co.,  and  Irish  and  Scottish  Damask  Linen  Guild 


Co., 


PALLOR  in  linens,  thank  heaven, 
is  past.  Vive  la  couleur!  The 
dining  table,  formerly  the 
stronghold  of  frigid  white,  is  now  set 
in  the  spirit  of  a  garland  of  flowers. 
The  bathroom,  which  for  so  long  em- 
phasized its  cleanliness  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  gleaming  frosty  white,  now 
takes  to  decorations  and  accessories 
that  would  please  the  taste  of  an 
imperial  Roman. 

Just  here  a  somewhat  subtle  point 
should  be  made  clear — for  white,  a 
great  deal  of  it,  is  used  in  linens  and 
always  will  be.  But  the  paradox  is 
that  it  is  not  used  as  the  absence  of 
color,  which  is  the  definition  of  white 
that  we  learned  in  school.  It  is  used 


in  the  painter's  sense  and  takes  its 
place  on  the  decorator's  palette 
precisely  as  do  the  colors:  the  transi- 
tion is  from  negative  to  positive. 
White  now  plays  an  interesting  and 
important  part  in  decoration  wher- 
ever its  use  alone  or  in  combination 
with  color  is  desirable.  It  is  an  ally 
rather  than  a  negation  of  color,  and 
that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world. 

As  this  article  is  being  written,  the 
new  linens  are  just  off  the  boats 
after  their  voyages  from  Ireland. 
Scotland,  Belgium,  Bohemia.  Italy, 
and  other  foreign  centers  on  which 
we  depend  for  these  particular  am- 
bassadors of  good  will.  They  are 


A  cheerful  breakfast  set  of  damask  on 
which  roses  show  against  a  ground  of 
green  or  gold 


Table  set  showing  the  new 
placing    of    the  monogram 


Linen  towels  bordered  with  colored 
linen  and  smartly  monogrammed 
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UURNISHINGSthatareworth- 
while  are  those  which  can  be 
passed,  with  pride,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  The  most 
worthwhile  furnishings  of  all 
are  those  which  retain  their  orig- 
inal charm  as  the  years  pass  by — 
furnishings  from  W.  &  J.  Sloane. 


W.£r°J.  SLOANE 

9ifth  (Avenue  at  9ortu  Seventh  Street 
Jfew  tfork  City 


San  9rancisco 


Washington 


INTERIOR  DECORATION 
HOME  FURNISHING  COUNSEL 
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Interesting  French  pieces  in 
a  breakfast  room  grouping 


—we  search  the  world 

for  distinguished  furnishings 


■  v^rS^-jUR  representatives  travel  to  the  far 


Ih^iiH  torncrs  or"  tne  e;irtrl  to  ^n(i  tne 
best  for  American  homes.    Here  we 


devote  eight  floors  to  the  display  of  these 
furnishings,  and  offer  a  worthwhile  service 
in  connection  with  their  use. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  your  decorating  or 
furnishing  problem,  we  shall  be  glad  to  co- 
operate with  you.  Consultation  with  our 
competent  staff  will  not  obligate  you.  If 
you  are  interested  in  some  piece  or  group  of 
furniture,  but  cannot  conveniently  visit  us, 
write  and  we  shall  gladly  tell  you  just  what 
we  have  for  your  purpose. 


/o/mc^CO  L  WdndSons 

iTUerwrBecorAtors-Importers-Desi^Tiers 

1Q9  North,  Wcib&siLAvetuie 
CHICAGO 


Antiques 


Reproductions 


Period  Furniture 


Venise  lace  cloth  with  point-de  Paris  inserts 
has  the  historic  air  which  is  the  ideal  of  the 
finest  period  interiors 


emerging  from  their  wrappings  in  all 
the  charm  of  delicate  new  tints, 
preparatory  to  being  displayed  in 
irresistible  temptation  to  the  ap- 
preciative eye. 

This  same  eye  that  does  the  choos- 
ing is  usually  a  feminine  one,  but 


masculine  eyes  are  most  critically 
concerned  when  the  article  appears 
in  the  home,  particularly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  table  arrangements.  Men  from 
Lucullus  down  have  fancied  them- 
selves as  cooks  and  connoisseurs  of 
dining,  and  men  have  not  been  slow 


Where  a  linen  cloth  is  desired,  this  one 
from  Spain  is  picturesquely  smart. 
Apple  green  applique  on  natural- 
colored  ground  gives  a  cool,  effective 
combination 


Modernism  finds  inspiration  in 
damask,  and  assembles  skyscraper 
lamps  and  appointments  of  unusual 
design   to   create   a    novel  setting 
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15he  Hand  of  the  Designer 

~in  Lighting  Fixtures 


In  the  creation  of  beautiful  things  no  mechanical  artifice 
can  ever  take  the  place  of  the  hand  of  the  designer. 

And  particularly  is  this  true  when  the  designer  is  also 
a  craftsman,  versed  in  the  old  arts  and  traditions  of  fine 
metal-work — of  metabwork  as  it  was  fashioned  by  the 
inspired  hands  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 

Oscar  Bach  thinks  with  a  pencil,  and  as  his  pencil  moves 
over  the  paper  he  visualizes  the  making  of  the  thing  he 
designs,  whether  it  be  a  massive  door,  a  graceful  lamp 
or  an  intricate  chandelier. 

MATLACK  PRICE 


For  those  who  are  in' 
terested  m  the  work, 
of  Oscar  Bach,  a 
booklet  ts  being  pre- 
pared  by  a  noted 
critic  and  authority 
on  architecture  and 
the  decorative  arts. 
Copies  will  be  mailed 
as  soon  as  available. 


OSCAR  B.  BACH 

Whose  onN  workrooms  and  galleries  are  at 


511  West  42nd  Street 


New  York  City 


MEDAL  OF  HONOR  ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK  FOR  DESIGN 
AND  CRAFTSMANSHIP  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ART  1916 


A  tinted  damask  cloth  from  famous  old 
Bannockburn.  The  pattern  is  very  new  and 
comes  in  both  luncheon  and  dinner  cloths 


to  register  approval  of  the  vogue  for 
color  and  the  stimulus  which  it  adds 
to  the  appetizing  service  of  food. 
Avoidance  of  monotony  in  appoint- 
ments as  well  as  in  viands  is  a  car- 
dinal principle  of  delightful  dining, 
wherefore  those  who  are  sensitive  to 
overtones  in  such  matters  turn 
gladly  to  the  color-variety  now 
available  in  linens. 

Among  the  new  shades  in  table 
damasks,  attention  singles  out  heron 
gray  as  of  particular  interest  for  the 
coming  season.  It  is  cool  and  neutral 
like  silver.  The  combination  of  the 
two  gives  a  shimmering  silvery  back- 
ground against  which  to  place  a 
gamut  of  color  in  flowers,  china,  and 
cuisine. 

Champagne  is  another  tint  that 
catches  the  eye.  Although  its  name  is 
a  trifle  ironic  for  the  American  dinner 
table,  its  warmth  of  tone  makes  it 
harmonious  with  the  off-white  and 
ecru  tones  of  fine  table  laces,  and  is  a 
rich  background  for  china  which 
shows  gold  in  its  decorations. 

Then  there  are  elusive  lavenders, 
shell  rose,  very  delicate  greens  and 
yellows,  all  with  a  subtlety  of  tone 
which  cannot  be  indicated  by  a  mere 
mention  of  the  colors.  These  shades 
represent  the  achievement  of  years  of 
experiment  and  research  in  dyeing 
yarns.  They  are  the  explanation 
of  why  we  choose  color  now  where 
formerly  we  used  only  white,  which 
we  preferred  to  the  crude  hues  that 


were  the  best  obtainable  until  within 
a  very  recent  time. 

The  return  of  damask  to  favor  for 
formal  dining  has  been  for  some  time 
an  established  fact.  The  popularity 
of  Early  American  and  English  fur- 
nishings has  had  much  to  do  with  its 
revival.  The  passing  of  the  narrow 
refectory  table,  except  for  smaller 
rooms,  has  been  another  factor,  for 
we  now  dine  in  comfort  again  at  a 
table  adequately  wide. 

The  damask  tablecloth,  making 
concession  to  modernity,  has  aban- 
doned its  Chinese  attitude  of  ances- 
tor worship  in  the  matter  of  pattern. 
The  old  patterns  are  available  for 
those  who  want  them,  but  the  sham- 
rock, the  rose,  and  the  thistle  have 
been  definitely  put  in  their  place, 
which  is  just  now  a  minor  one.  In- 
stead we  have  rich,  varied  center  and 
border  designs  of  formal  beauty  suit- 
able as  background  for  the  elaborate 
silver  and  china  which  accompany 
them. 

A  tendency  to  more  supple  weaves 
in  table  damasks  is  seen  in  the  intro- 
duction of  rayon  combined  with  linen. 
This  gives  a  texture  of  silken  softness 
and  sheen  that  breaks  effectively  the 
links  of  tradition  which  associate 
linen  table  damasks  with  furnishings 
of  the  simpler  type.  One  foresees  that 
this  may  preface  a  development  more 
in  line  with  the  older  tradition  of 
Damascus  silks  from  which  the  entire 
damask  family  has  sprung. 


An  original  thought  for  the  refectory  table  is  a  linen  panel 
with  punch  work  embroidery,  copied  from  a  sixteenth  century 
brocaded  wall  hanging 
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Linens  for  Country  Homes 


COLORFUL  Linens 
occupy  an  important 
place  in  summer  entertaining. 
And  McCutcheon's  have  the 
newest  and  smartest  colored 
Linens  as  well  as  a  complete 
collection  of  Linens  in  all 
white. 

Sets  as  gay  as  the  tulip 
bed  for  the  many  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  bridge  parties  and 
other  events  await  your  selec- 
tion. And  Colored  Damask 


Table  Linens  will  give  smart- 
ness to  dinners  and  suppers 
all  through  the  season. 

Bath,  Hand  and  Guest 
Towels  have  their  share  of 
color,  and  you  may  select  Bath 
Sets  in  a  shade  to  comple- 
ment the  decorative  scheme 
of  the  bathroom. 

McCutcheon's  Linens  are 
always  pure  in  quality  and 
delightfully  reasonable  in  their 
prices. 
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Old  English  Furniture 

Decoration 
Interior  Architecture 


Jacobean  oal{  walnut  inlaid  chest, 
3'  8"  wide,  1'  9'A"  deep  x  3'  7"  high 


HENRY  F. 
BULTITUDE 


A  number  of  very  rare  Hepplewhite 
and  Chippendale  chairs  have  just  been 
received.  Those  interested  in  unusually 
fine  originals  will  be  pleased  to  see 
this  collection. 


5  East  57™  Street 

NEW  YORK 


A  morning  glory  group  in  summery  colorings — tea 
and  tray  sets  with  multi-colored  applique  em- 
broidery on  pastel  tinted  ground 


It  is  quite  possibly  the  desire  to 
bring  table  damasks  into  keeping  with 
period  furnishings  of  the  ornate  Con- 
tinental sort  which  has  led  to  its  new 
alliance  with  Venise  lace  for  the 
formal  dinner.  Over  a  cloth  of  lus- 
trous linen  damask  is  laid  a  runner  of 
Venise  lace  extending  the  length  of 
the  table  and  within  six  or  eight 
inches  of  the  width  at  the  sides.  This 
by  no  means  conceals  the  beauty  of 
the  cloth  and  it  does  add  a  grace  that 
is  harmonious  with  an  elaborate 
setting  and  surroundings. 

Good  laces  in  this  size  are  less 
costly  than  entire  cloths  of  lace  and 
they  are  also  less  perishable  when 
given  the  underlying  protection  of  the 
damask.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
every  woman  longs  to  possess  one  of 
the  rarely  beautiful  Italian  lace  cloths 
which  are  almost  historic  documents, 
since  their  making  perpetuates  an 
ancestral  tradition  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another  from  the 
great  days  of  lace-making,  and  is  an 
art  in  which  whole  districts  share.  The 
scarcity  and  price  of  such  notable 
pieces  prohibit  their  general  use.  It 
is  consequently  a  welcome  mode 
which  permits  the  use  of  the  fine 
lace  runner  with  the  damask  cloth. 

A  word  as  to  monograms  while  on 
the  subject  of  the  tablecloth.  The 
monogram,  having  a  quite  practical 
origin,  seems  now  destined  for  a  most 
decorative  future,  and  is  being  ex- 
ploited as  a  quite  charming  note.  The 


new  mode  indicates  that  it  shall  be 
embroidered  in  a  corner  of  the  cloth, 
and  that  in  laying  the  table,  that 
corner  shall  be  placed  facing  the 
entrance  to  the  dining  room. 

In  short,  there  is  to  be  no  more  of 
the  modest  violet  about  monograms, 
they  are  to  be  prominent  and  smartly 
individual.  This  they  already  are  on 
towels,  to  which  they  have  long  sup- 
plied an  effective  motif.  Especially 
are  they  attractive  on  towels  with 
colored  borders  to  which  they  cor- 
respond in  shade. 

Those  who  like  a  lively  pattern 
and  fresh  delightful  color  in  towels 
will  find  novelties  this  season  that  are 
gay  departures  from  conservative 
styles.  Spain  sends  large  fluffy  bath 
towels,  amusingly  printed  with  peas- 
ant girls  in  big  poster  effects  and 
bright  colors.  But  quite  the  prettiest 
pattern  is  one  of  morning  glories 
which  shows  an  all-over  design  on 
bath  towels  and  face  cloths,  and  a 
prim  attractive  border  on  hand 
towels.  This  same  motif  also  is  seen 
in  applique  embroidery  on  sheer 
linen  tea  and  breakfast  sets  in  lovely 
colors. 

Fringed  Italian  hand  towels,  which 
were  always  decorative  even  in  pure 
white,  now  come  in  a  selection  of  all 
of  the  softest  flower  shades. 

What  fun  it  is  to  run  a  house  these 
days  when  there  are  so  many  new 
and  fascinating  things  to  make  it 
interesting  and  charming! 


A  handsome  new  pattern  that  bases  its  lines  upon 
the  rectangularily  of  the  table  with  good  effect  is 
seen  in  this  gleaming  white  damask  cloth  which 
has  just  arrived  from  Ireland 
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From  the  Baumgarten  Collection 


HVm.  ^Baumgarten  &  6b.  One 

Antiques  Interior  Decorations  Tapestries 


715  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


SHOP 
WINDOWS 

«  *  «  OF  - 

MAM  MI 


This  is  your  department.  Please  feel  free  to  use  it  early  and  often.  Each 
article  has  been  chosen  because  of  value,  smartness,  or  usef  ulness.  Make 
checks  payable  to  Shirley  Paine — a  separate  check  for  each  purchase,  care 

I  wonder  how  many  readers  realize  what  fun  it  is 
looking  up  new  things  to  show  here  every  month ! 
The  response  has  been  overwhelming  and  I  have 
been  treated  to  many  delightful  letters  of  appre- 
ciation. In  return,  let  me  emphasize  one  point 
which  may  aid  our  many  purchasers — no  one 


This  highly  efficient  kitchen  gad- 
get is  called  the  Griscer,  and  what 
it  will  save  you  in  wounded 
knuckles  and  finger  tips  alone  is 
worth  ten  times  the  price.  Several 
brands  of  cheese  now  used  in  grated 
form  have  all  the  toughness  of  a 
granite  cornerstone;  but  every 
cheese  looks  alike  to  the  Griscer! 
One  removable  cutting  unit  grates, 
the  other  slices  vegetables.  Clamps 
on  any  table,  shelf  or  windowsill. 
Price  postpaid  in  U.  S.  A. 


Many  weathervanes  are  expen- 
sive, but  here  I  have  chosen 
three  that  will  fit  the  pocket- 
book  of  all  of  us.  They  ate  of 
■cast  aluminum,  everlasting,  of 
ample  size,  and  hand-painted 
in  charming  colors.  The  ter- 
rier and  turtle  is  18"  long 
by  9"  high,  in  natural  colors, 
-#10;  the  rooster  is  12"  wide, 
and  16"  high,  brightly  painted, 
$\l. 50;  the  cardinal  13"  long, 
■6"  high,  finished  in  brilliant 
scarlet  and  black,  #5.  Postage 
collect 


Doubleday,  Doran  is'  Company,  Inc.,  244  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  She  will  find  anything  you  may  wish  to  buy;  just  write  her. 
She  does  the  rest.  This  service  is  without  charge. 

need  hesitate  on  the  items  with  higher  prices. 
Every  item  shown,,  regardless  of  cost,  has  been 
keenly  censored  For  beauty,  smartness,  and 
utility.  The  Section  is  in  no  way  a  bargain 
counter,  but  in  every  case  values  are  more  than 
fair,  and  often  priced  especially  low  for  our  readers. 


Of  all  the  Colonial  coverlets  hand-woven  in 
Virginia  this  Lover's  Knot  design  is  the  most 
beautiful,  and  is  not  woven  anywhete  else.  This 
fate  old  pattern  originated  in  Scandinavia,  the 
original  red,  white,  and  blue  Lover's  Knot,  with 
four  resulting  shades  of  red,  varying  from  pale 
rose  to  dark  maroon,  and  yet  the  color  of  the 
wool  is  the  same,  the  effect  being  obtained  by 
the  skilful  blending  of  colors  in  juxtaposition. 
Color  options:  rose,  Delfr  blue  and  white;  rose, 
blue,  and  white.  One  large  size  only,  80  x  96; 
price  #24. 85,  postage  collect 


Real  French  drip  coffee  in  five 
minutes — rich,  brown,  fragrant. 
This  French  coffee  biggin  is  the 
answer.  Simply  put  in  the  right 
proportion  of  finely  ground  (not 
pulverized)  coffee  of  your  favorite 
brand,  and  pour  boiling  water  over 
it.  No  second  pouring  is  needed.  De- 
ferable, full-flavored  coffee  filtets 
through.  Choice  of  green  or  brown 
glaze;  4cupsize,$2.25;  6cup.g3.25; 
8  cup,  $4;  10  cup,  £4.75.  Postage 
paid  100  miles;  elsewhere  collect 


In  sooth  'tis  a  fine  treasure 
chest  (apptopriately  made  in 
the  Notth  Carolina  mountains 
by  the  Treasure  Chest!)  fash- 
ioned after  an  old  pirate's  sea- 
chest.  It  is  of  stout  oak  in  a 
weathered  finish  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  green,  bound  with  hand- 
forged  iron  in  antique  green 
finish.  Lseful  for  any  living 
room  or  library,  holds  cigars, 
gloves,  trinkets,  what  not;  9§" 
long,  and  6"  wide  and,  55" 
high.  Postpaid  east  of  Missis- 
sippi, $15.25 


I  lus  lamp  combines  the  aquarium  thought 
with  a  nicely  ptopottioned  globe  base  and 
an  attractive  parchment  shade  tinted  a 
delicate  green,  and  hand-painted  with  fish 
and  sea-gatden  motifs.  Even  with  a  two 
bulb  fixture  the  heat  does  not  affect  the 
fish  in  the  slightest.  The  brass  cap  (out  of 
sight  under  shade  in  photograph)  is  per- 
forated to  give  ample  air;  and  if  properly 
used  with  shells  and  water  plants  the  water 
need  be  changed  only  once  a  week.  One 
feeds  the  fish  through  the  ait  holes,  and 
the  cap  is  easily  and  quickly  removed.  The 
unit  comes  complete  with  bowl,  shade, 
and  single  socket  fixtute  for  #25,  which 
I  can  say  is  unusually  reasonable.  With 
double  socket,  $527.50.  Express  collect. 
Free  delivery  greater  Boston 
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What  could  be  more  appropriate  tor  any  boy's 
room  than  these  ample  pillows  of  glazed  chintz? 
He  likes  to  sit  on  the  floor,  and  must  have 
durable  pillows  to  stand  the  strain.  The 
modern  American  boy  scorns  all  frills;  what 
he  wants  is  comfort  combined  with  intetesting 
decotations — all  of  which  is  found  in  this  pillow 
of  the  month,  a  pirate  design  with  a  bright 
yellow  background,  with  red  figures  and  green 
foliage,  size  12"  by  19".  With  silk  floss  filling, 
#9;  with  best  white  down  filling,  $10.25,  postage 
collect.  Free  deliverv  Boston 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary — Beautiful — Inexpensive 


Hand 
Wrought 
Lighting 
Fixtures 


Tin 
Brass 
Copper 
Pewter 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 

These  beautiful  sconces  produced  in  tin,  brass,  copper  or  pewter  and  electrified  for  home  use  arc  tvoical 
examples  of  the  beauty  of  design  and  artistic  hanj  workmanship  used  throughout  the  extensive  line  of 
Industna  Arts  Shop  lighting  fixtures.  Despite  their  individual  charm  and  craftsmanship  they  ire 
remarkably  low  in  price. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  with  prices. 


INDUSTRIAL   ARTS  SHOP 


120E  MT.  VERNON  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


TOPHUNTER 

MANTELPIECES 


Antiques  and  Reproductions 
in  wood,  marble  and  stone 

fireplace  Equipment 

119  East  57th  Street,  New  York 
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For  the  (Children  s  cb\gom 

Child's  couch  upholstered  in  nursery  chintz  (36"  long  x  15"  wide  x  29" 
high).    Backgrounds  in  cream,  pink,  peach  or  blue.    Figures  in  colors. 
Price  535.00  Crating  and  Express  extra 


THOMAS  6?  DAWSON 

39  FAYETTE  STREET     Interior  Decorators  BOSTON,  MASS 


♦  v  ♦  <2 


^ITHERE  is  no  finer  tribute  to  your  guests 
than  plate  and  glassware  from  Richard 
Briggs,  reflecting  always  the  extreme  good 
taste  and  rare  beauty  that  have  characterized 
our  wares  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 


The  above  service  plate  is  priced  at  $265  per 
dozen.  It  has  beautiful  green  background  with 
raised  gold  design  on  rim  and  acid  gold  edge. 


The  glassware  pictured  here  is  rock  crystal  engraved  with  cut  stems.  It 
includes  goblets,  champagne,  claret,  cocktail  and  cordial  glasses;  finger 
bowls  and  finger  bowl  plates: — priced  from  $55  to  $75  per  dozen. 


RICHARD 


INC. 

Established  1798 

32  Newbury  Street  68  School  Street 

BOSTON 


io6 
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A  N  unequaled  collection  of 
x  rare  and  distinctive  an- 
4  tique  damasks,  and  brocades 
personally  selected  in  France, 
Spain  and  Italy  at  attractive 
prices. 

The    two    thousand  items 
make  possible  the  selection  of 
<j   just  the  right  shade  and  design 
for  the  most  pleasing  decora- 
tive effects. 

Those  who  are  unable  to 
visit  Courtright  House  are  in- 
vited to  write  for  descriptions, 
prices  and  full  particulars. 

COURTRIGHT  HOUSE 

Specialists  in  Interior  Decoration 
Nine  Charles  Sc.  Boston.  Mass. 
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UNFINISHED  FURNITURE 

Direct  from  the  Craftsmen 


COLORS 


Beautiful  design,  velvety 
smoothness,  distinguish  these 
new  pieces  —  artistic  creations  ; 
authentic  reproductions.  It's  fun 
to  finish  them  yourself  in  any  color 
scheme.  Every  piece  craftsman- 
made  of  select  close-grained  Ver- 
mont Birch  and  Maple  —  sanded  to 
satin  finish.  No  further  work  to  do — 
and  so  artistic  and  substantial  as  to 
guarantee  permanent  satisfaction. 

Easily  finished  in  the  home 
with  lacquer,  stain,  enamel, 
paint,  shellac,  varnish  or 
wax.  Send  for  catalog  in 
colors.  Mailed  for  4  cents 
in  stamps  (or  free  with 
first  order.) 

"^New  England  Craltsmen,  Shop  o-jo.  Orleans,  Vermont  ^ 

Please  send  me  Console  illustrated  above. 
I  enclose  □  Check  G  Money  Order  for  $9.35. 
I  will  pay  express.  □  Send  your  illustrated 
catalog.    I  enclose  4c.  stamps. 


SHOP 


WINDOWS 
O  F 


M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


A  WATCHER  WITHIN 
THE  WALLS 


A  fine  Boston  firm  has 
reproduced  the  best 
museum  pieces  in  a  pure 
pewter  containing  no 
lead,  and  which  is  per- 
fectly usable  tor  food  as 
well  as  ornament.  All 
are  100  per  cent.  Amer- 
ican and  the  prices  are 
100  per  cent.  fair.  A 
check  to  Shirley  Paine 
will  speed  any  of  them 
to  you.  Candlestick 
#3-75;  4«".  porringer, 
#4.50;  3  piece  mayon- 
naise set,  #5.25;  Si"  hon- 
bon  dish,  $2.50;  salt 
shaker,  #3.75.  Free  de- 
livery   greater  boston 


Cut  and  engraved  glass 
can  be  either  beautiful 
or  extremely  poor.  For 
grace,  proportion,  and 
exquisite  design  this  de- 
canter leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  It  is  hand 
blown  and  hand  cut, 
and  is  inspired  by  the 
masterful  creations  of 
the  Renaissance  period. 
The  color  is  a  most  un- 
usual marine  blue.  I 
have  never  seen  any- 
thing before  quite  like 
it.  Price  #40  each,  free 
delivery  Boston,  post- 
age collect  elsewhere. 
This  item  is  for  those 
who  insist  on  the  finest 


Puzzles  may  come  and  mah  jong  may  go,  but  bridge 
is  now  the  standard  American  card  game.  We  might  as 
well  admit  it  and  vow  to  play  bridge,  not  play  at  it. 
After  all  there  are  only  a  few  definite  facts  which,  if 
known  and  followed,  will  show  fewer  cancelled  checks 
in  the  bank  statement  each  month.  Fndorsed  by  Work, 
I'irestone,  Coffin,  I  am  passing  along  the  Woods  Short 
Cut  to  Standard  Auction  Bridge  System  to  you  now. 
Includes  laws  of  Contract  Bridge.  It  is  #1.50 


How  can  I  emphasize  the  charm  of 
this  Danish  sterling  silver  in  words? 
Of  three  or  four  modern  sources  of 
fine  silver  I  can  show  only  the  smaller 
items,  and  offer  to  have  a  catalog 
mailed  to  you  showing  the  more  elabo- 
rate companion  pieces.  The  spoon  at 


These  days,  when  any 
old  design  is  being 
brought  out  in  silver 
plate,  I  have  searched 
for  something  authen- 
tic. The  tray,  or  waiter, 
with  pierced  border 
with  grape  and  vine 
mount  is  a  copy  of  an 
old  English  pattern, 
triple  plated  on  copper 
and  guaranteed  for  20 
years.  Four  sizes,  8," 
$15;   10",  $20;  12," 


left  is  the  blossom  and  seed  design  for 
nuts,  #7;  the  bookmark  is  only  #2.75; 
the  thimble  is  most  unusual,  having  a 
semi-precious  stone  set  in  the  end — 
either  carnelian,  amethyst,  or  chryso- 
prase,  #5. 75;  the  opener  is  of  exquisite 
design,  and  most  timely,  #5.  Postpaid. 


$25;  14",  $35.  Inci- 
dentally there  is  an- 
other tray  of  the  same 
make,  a  faithful  repro- 
duction George  III, 
with  a  finely  pierced 
border  and  gadroon 
edge,  12"  diameter, 
triple  plated  on  cop- 
per, which  is  also 
guaranteed  20  years, 
#25;  both  delivered 
free  100  miles  Bos- 
ton 


The  Lord  Electric 
Wind  Indicator 

Flashing  lights  show  the 
direction  and  velocity  of 
the  wind.  It  is  an  absolutely 
accurate  instrument,  at  once 
instructive,  practical,  enter- 
taining, useful  and  interesting. 

The  wind's  message  to  you 
shown  instantly  in  any  room  in 
your  house,  or  at  any  distance. 
Send  for  descriptive  folder 

CHARLES  E.  LORD 
24  Milk  Street  ■  Boston,  Mass. 


Happy  Wrens  Will  Come 

They'll  nest  in  your  garden  or  yard  if  you  have 
these  attractive  homes  for  them. 
These  houses  are  just  the  right  sue,  made  of  \ 
inch  clear  GULF  CYPRESS  (the  wood  eternal) 
with  broad  protecting  eaves.  They  are  CLEAN- 
ABLE  wcather-prooted  and  painted  deep  moss 
green.  Each  has  special  wood  strip  for  mounting 
on  tree,  pole  or  house.  Protects  wrens  from  an' 
noyance  by  other  birds. 

(75  cents  each) 

$2.00 

(Add  10'  ,  for  Postage  I 

Have  several  cheery  wren  families  around  your 
home.    Send  Now. 

WOODCRAFT  SHOPS 

213  Division  Ave.  S  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


The  'Gypsy's  Pot" 

J  or  Tour  Qigarettes,.. 

and^heiAshes 


No.  569— A  unique 
and  handy  place  for 
your  cigarettes — 
this  little  facsimile 
of  the  first  cast  iron 
pot  made  in  Amer- 
ica. Holds  20  cigar- 
ettes. Hangs  on 
hand  -  forged 
wrought  iron  stand 
85"  high.  Base  of 
stand  is  ash  tray. 
In  finishes,  Red  or 
Green  Lacquer  stip- 
pled in  Black,  Ivory 
with  Brown,  An- 
tique Gold. 

Price  $3.50 
Req  nest 
New  1928  Catalog 


The  TREASURE  CHEST 

Asheville,  North  Carolina 
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SPECIAL 

GOVERNOR  WINTHROP  DESK! 


A  Governor  Winthrop  Desk  is 
always  in  good  taste.  There  could 
be  no  happier  choice  than  this  par- 
ticular desk,  made  as  we  make  it, 
of  mahogany  throughout,  with  ser- 
pentine front,  antique  brass  pulls 
and  hand  carved  ball  and  claw  feet. 

PRICE  $89.50 

Freight  allowed  to  any  point  in  U.  S. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  or  $20.00  deposit; 
balance  on  delivery- 

Our  catalog  E  48,  showing  the  present 
line  of  Winthrop  Early  American  Repro- 
ductions in  Maple  and  Mahogany  will  he 
sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents  (stamps  or  coin.) 

WINTHROP  FURNITURE  CO. 

424  Park  Square  Building 
Boston,  Mass. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

PLYMOUTH  PEWTER  COMPANY 

424  Park  Square  Building 
Boston,  Mass. 

Subsidiary  of  Winthrop  Furn.  Co. 
Our  portfolio  gladly  sent  on  receipt  of  4c. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  HERON 

Mounted  on  La  Salle  Radiator  Cap 

TANQUARY  MASCOTS 

INDIVIDUALIZE 

The  best  appointed  cars  in  America 

Each  a  sculptor's  masterpiece.  Designed  for  strength 
and  beauty.  Hand  tooled  bronze  6mshed  in  silver 
or  gold.  Your  initials  tooled  into  base  if  desired. 
Write  for  booklet  showing  full  selection 
From  $10.00  up 

TANQUARY  MASCOTS 
351  South  Norton  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


<1  ^ 

JJi5flncTive  WcQThervane 


One  ofa  new  series 
of  aluminum  vanes 
pamfed  in  natural 

colors. 
TYicc  "10.°  complete 

SlZ<-ie"|ong.|7-h.<|h0»trol| 

Z  p.rtcr.onalPo.or.ri^l.M 
■•Po.nl.r.-'i.tt^d.r.onai 


Additional  Jesigns 

Cardinal  »5.co 

Kinrjfuher  V° 

TwoCrws  9.00 

flying  Goose  II.00 

^floosftr  I2.50 

5enf  post-paid  in  U.  5~*~f1ail  checK  wrPi  order. 
-  Cafalon  sent  on  request. 

thetoincfivc  Weaftiervane 

215 1.  Mason  Ave.  YorKA. 


BEETLE  BOOTJACK 
Cast  Iron  —  postpaid 
$1.75. 


The  value  of  these  interesting  items  lies 
in  their  usefulness  as  well  as  in  the 
unique  charm  of  their  appearance.  Odd 
and  unusual,  they  bring  a  fine  touch  of 
individuality  to  the  home.  Each  article 
carries  a  quality  guarantee  with  it.  Send 
check  or  money  order — and  we  will 
make  immediate  shipment. 


DOOR  STOP  (below) 
Wire  Haired  Terrier 
Cast  Iron— painted  in 
natural  colors.  Height 
8"— $3.50  cu.  Sent  by 
express  only. 


DOOR  STOP  (above) 
German  Shepherd  Dog 
Cast  Iron — painted  in 
natural  colors.  Height 
8" — $4.00.  Sent  by 
express  only. 


B.  F.  MACY,    474  Boylston  St.,    Boston,  Mass. 


NAN  PAT  . 
WALL  MOSAICS 

"The  Acme  of  Wallpapers" 

C7THE  most  original  and  unique  wall  covering  of  modern  times, 
combining  atmosphere,  tone  and  mystery. 
Should  you  desire  sample^,  please  notify  us.    On  request, 
special  samples  made  to  httrmomze  with  your  Interior  Decorator  s 
Color  Scheme. 

.Now  being  used  in  the  finest  homes  of  Boston  arid  New  York. 
Displayed  and  sold  inWew  York  City  by  The  H.  L.  Judd  Co. 
at  20  West  40th  Street. 


HICKS  GALLERY,  Inc. 

'  Manufacturers  s 

x  16- IS  FAYETTE  STREET  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  YOUR  OPEN  FIRE-PLACE  — 


Handsome  Leather 
Wood  Carrier 

PREVENTS  soiling  hands  or  clothes,  and  makes  it 
easy  to  get  wood   from   basement  or  woodshed. 
With   it   you   can   easily  carry  fifty   pounds  of 
wood  with  one  hand.   Cut  from  a  carefully  tanned 
cowhide,  turned  over  at  the  ends  to  make  a 
comfortable    handle.     Studded    with  brass 
nails  in  handsome  design.     4  feet  long  when 
open,  and  13  J  inches  at  widest  part. 

Stands  roughest  wear  and  lasts  a  lifetime  with- 
out losing  its  good  looks.  When  not  in  use  it 
is  a  worthwhile  ornament  to  be  displayed  with 
fire-place  tools. 

Price  $6  each.  Just  mail  your  check  or  money 
orde;  or  we  will  forward  G.  O.  D.  Delivered 
prepaid.  Money  back  if  not  absolutely  satisfied. 

HOME  &  CAMPCRAFT  GO. 
10$  Anne  Street  Dept.  204  Hartford,  Conn. 


McKINNEY 
ANDIRONS 


THE  beauty  of  texture  and 
finish  which  distinguish 
McKinney  Andirons  of  forged 
iron  and  brass  are  products  of 
more  than  60  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  handling  of 
metals.  Designs  have  been 
developed  from  the  creations 
of  master  artisans  of  past 
years.  The  brass  work  is 
chased  and  finished  by  hand 
in  England  by  world-famous 
craftsmen.  It  has  the  genuine 
English  Antique  patine  or 
finish,  needing  no  polishing. 
The  forged  iron  has  a  strength 
and  virility  such  as  few  have 
been  able  to  achieve.  There  is 
a  crispness  of  line  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  value  of  pro- 
portion most  pleasing  to  the 
connoisseur. 

McKinney  Andirons  and  fire- 
place equipment  are  carried 
by  department  and  specialty 
stores  everywhere.  They  are 
well  worth  seeing.  McKinney 
Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


McKINNEY 

FORGED  IRON 
o    HARDWARE  9 


McKinney  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

□  Please  send  me  further  information  on 

McKinney  Andirons. 

□  Also  Literature  on  McKinney  Forged  Iron 

Hardware. 


Name. 


Address   cl4  : 
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Moving  Pictures 
at  Home! 


f7"SHE  new  Pathex  moving  picture 
+-)  projector,  with  electric  motor 
drive  provides  most  delightful  home 
entertainment  at  a  cost  that  is 
only  a  fraction  of  what  such  ma- 
chines cost  a  short  time  ago.  The 
Pathex  is  the  lightest,  most  compact 
and  most  easily  operated  of  all 
moving  picture  machines.  The  film 
is  narrower  than  those  of  any 
other  first  class  machines,  and 
therefore  contains  many  more  pic- 
tures to  each  foot  of  picture  reel. 
A  30  foot  reel  is  equal  to  nearly 
200  feet  of  standard  film.  A  30  foot 
picture  reel,  with  the  most  interest- 
ing pictures  that  have  been  shown 
of  leading  stars,  by  Charlie  Chap- 
lin and  other  comedy  actors,  costs 
only  $1.75.  The  projector  complete, 
with  lamp  electric  motor  drive, 
cord,  and  everything  ready  to  plug 
into  the  light  socket.  $45.00. 

Pathex      Camera — for  "taking" 
moving  pictures — the  simplest  and 
easiest  of  all  such  cameras,  is  now 
only  $35.00.  This  includes  automatic 
drive,  so  that  you  need  no  tripod 
and  can  take  moving  pictures  in 
just  the  same  way  you  would  take 
an  ordinary  "snap  shot." 
Price  for  outfit  (Camera  and  Pro- 
jector $75.00 
Mail  orders  promptly  filled 
Complete  assortment  of  imported  and  domes- 
tic playthings,  toys,  games,  gifts,  from  the  best 
makers  in  Europe  and  America.  Everything  for 
the  entertainment  of  guests  children  and  family 

MAYFAIR 

Playthings  Store 

741  Fifth  Ave.  -  at  57th  St.  -  N.  Y. 


ye  IRO^  Shoppe 

472  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


HAND  WROUGHT  CANDLESTICK 


7 


80 


ye  IRO^i  Shoppe 

Please  mail  mc  your  illustrated  booklet: 
"Wrought  Iron  Things" 

Name  

Street  :  

City  

State  


SHOP  WINDOWS 
O  F 

MAYFAIR 


.   r     I  r 


From  still  another  fine  Boston  house  comes  the  most  remarkable  wall- 
paper it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  this  year.  It  comes  in  sheet 
sizes  of  12"  x  18"  and  12"  x  17",  figuring  20  blocks  to  the  ordinary  roll. 
Any  color  scheme  can  be  matched  with  samples  which  I  will  gladly  have 
mailed  you  at  once.  Prices  run  from  20  cents  per  block  up. 


This  new  chintz  is  called  "Summer- 
land."  Roses  form  the  central  motif  on 
a  soft  tan  ground.  There  are  harmoni- 
ous touches  of  blue  and  yellow.  The 


same  pattern  may  also  be  had  in  gray 
or  cream  background.  The  width  is  31 
inches,  the  price  #1.85  per  yard.  Free 
delivery  N.  Y.  postage  collect  elsewhere. 


What  could  be  more  in 
order  these  variable 
spring  days  than  this 
electric  food  or  break- 
fast warmer?  No  mat- 
ter whether  you  boil 
your  own  deux  oeufs 
or  have  it  done  by  a 
Japanese  chef,  toast 
and  plates  must  be 
kept  warm.  It  is  plenty 
good  looking  enough 
for  the  swankiest 
room;  can  be  used  on 
ilining  table,  side  table, 
or  butler's  pantry. 
There  are  three  de- 
grees of  heat,  a  fine 
heat  unit,  and  the 
construction  through- 
out is  of  copper.  Two 
sizes:  9"  x  18"  and 
12"  x  24"  to  meet 
every  need;  three  fin- 
ishes— polished  cop- 
per, nickel,  and  triple 
silver  plate;  prices 
$21.50,  #25,  and  #32  in 
size  No.  1;  $534,  #40, 
and  #50  in  size  No.  2 


Each  month  I  bring 
to  you  an  unusual  fea- 
ture. This  month  it  is 
a  mirror  for  the  formal 
or  semi-formal  room. 
Not  only  is  it  the  most 
beautiful  I  have  seen 
this  month,  but  one 
of  the  most  beautiful 
I  have  ever  seen.  The 
whole  of  the  frame  and 
decorations  are  carved 
from  the  finest  close 
grained  mahogany,  fin- 
ished either  in  I'om- 
peian  bronze  (which  has 
a  slight  greenish  cast) 
orin  gold  leaf.  Theover- 
all  height  is  53",  width 
21",  with  a  14"  mirror. 
1  he  design  and  pro- 
portion are  too  lovely 
for  words.  It  is  being 
sold  up  as  high  as  #375 
in  several  of  the  best 
shops,  and  is  specially 
priced  for  this  section 
at  $175,  express  paid 
100  miles  N.  Y.  Crated 
weight  75  lbs. 


FINEST    18th  CENTURY 

Furniture    and    Decorative  Objects 
French — Italian — English 

Floor    plans.    Interior  Architectural 
details:   Schemes   for   the  complete 
house. 

McMILLEN  INC 

148  East  55th  St.  New  York 

Telephone  Plaza  1207 


Singing — * 
CANARIES 


SPECIAL 
COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 
OFFER- 


BREED  THEM 
AT  HOME 

Enjoy  the  singing — 
and  profit  by  raising 
them.  Special  offer 
includes  pair  of  se- 
lected HARZ  MOUN- 
TAIN birds,  breeding 
cages,  nest,  nestings 
and  full  instructions. 
Birds  shipped  safely 
anywhere. 

CANARY  CANDY 
your  bird  sing  if  it  doesn't  and  sing 
more  if  it  does.    15c.  postpaid  with  booklet. 

BARTEL'S  SONG  FOOD:  A  tonic  and 
food  all  in  one — 25c.  per  bottle  postpaid. 

Book  on  "Home  Pets  And  How  To  Care  For 
Them",  10  cents. 

Dept.  "H" 
45  CORTL AN0T  St., Vo«~ 


Will  make 


HARRIS  TWEED 

The  cream  of  Scotch 
Homespuns,  and  AristO' 
crat  of  Tweed  for  Golf 
and  Outdoor  Wear,  direct 
from  Makers.  Suit'lengths 
by  Mail.  Postage  Paid. 
Samples  free  on  stating 
shades  desired. 

NE WALL 

451  Stornoway,  Scotland 
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foreign  Smartness 

Distinctly  European 
. . .  Aga . . .  the  smart 
custom-built  Run- 
ning Board  Search- 
lamp  creates  popular 
ultra-modern  atmos- 
phere. 

Being  Chromium 
plated,  it  can  neither 
rain  spot  nor  tarnish 
. . .  the  brilliant  mirror- 
like surface  is  retained 
.  .  .  indefinitely. 

AGA  Auto  Lamp  Co.,  Inc. 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Write  for  attractive  illustrated  folder 
Priced  from  #37.50  to  $90.00 
"Not  sold  by  average  dealers 

AGH. 

The  powerful  penetrating  4 
beam — 

a*  ^-*= —  ™ 


ffir  (§ale 

Fine 

Flemish  Carded  Oak  1 

Twining  ^et 

Twelve  Pieces 

For  photograph  and 
price  write 

Old  Mahogany  Shop 

13  Union  St.  Utica,  N.  Y 
f  ">(* 


*  Grandpa 
*>  ^  Breidert's 

BIRD 

HOUSES 


Designed  and  built  by  a  senior  author- 
ity; original  models  combining  beau- 
xy,  comfort,  durability  and  numerous 
other  distinctive  features  which  al- 
lure the  songsters,  perpetuate  their 
happiness  and  make  your  garden 
more  attractive.  Recommended  to 
those  who  appreciate  the  unusual. 
Planned  and  built  for  permanence. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  des- 
cribing and  illustrating  Grandpa 
Breidert's  wonderful  values. 

GEORGE  J.  BREIDERT 

1041  North  Elmwood  Avenue,     Oak  Park,  III. 


SPANISH  ANTIQUES 

OBJECTS  OF  ART  DECORATIONS 

MONTLLOR  BROS. 
g>pamgti  Antique  g>hop 

Established  1909 


NEW  YORK 
768  MADISON  AVENUE 
at  66th  Street 


PALM  BEACH 
PLAZA  BUILDING 
County  Road  and  Seaview  Avenue 


MOSSE 

LINENS 


This  very  fine  English  weave  made  from  the  choicest 
long  staple  Egyptian  Cotton  is  now  made  up  in  sets 
with  attractive  scalloped  hems.  The  hems  come  in 
all  white  or  lovely  pastel  shades  of  pink,  peach,  orchid, 
yellow,  nile  green  or  light  blue. 


Twin  bed  set  of  2  sheets 
72  x  108  inches  and  2  pil- 
low slips  225  x  36  inches, 
$30  per  set.  Monogram  of 
this  set  $12  extra. 


Double  Bed  Set  of  one 
sheet  90  x  108  inches,  2 
pillow  slips  225  x  36  inches, 
$21  per  set.  Monogram 
$8  extra. 


MOSSE 

inc  oFac^od^rreo 

73  0  FIFTH  AVE 
NEVYORKiNM 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STORE  AT  451  POST  STREET 


CROWN 


Lavender 
Smelling  Salts 

At  home,  at  the  theatre,  while  shopping  or  traveling,  or 
if  you  find  yourself  in  stuffy  rooms  or  crowded  places,  the 
pungent  fragrance  of  Crown  Lavender  Smelling  Salts 
clears  the  brain,  steadies  the  nerves,  and  counteracts 
faintness  and  weariness.  It  is  invigorating,  highly  refresh- 
ing— always  a  delight  and  comfort.  Two  sizes  sold  every- 
where. Schieffelin  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents,  U.  S.  A.,  170 
William  St.,  New  York  City. 


FRAMES  FOR 
KEEPSAKE  PICTURES 


No.  5491 

Metal  frames,  old  gilt  finish,  oval 
openings,  2g  x  2§ ".  Price  of  each 
$4.00.  Suitable  for  reproductions  of 
tintypes  and  daguerreotypes.  They 
make  charming  and  unique  gifts. 

Send  for  illustrated  Booklet  "K" 
of  other  designs 

FOSTER  BROTHERS 

Arlington,  Mass.  and 
4  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


SEDGWICK 
INVALID  ELEVATORS 


FREE  INVALIDS  FROM 
PRISON ! 

Sedgwick  Invalid  Elevators, 
for  the  aged  or  infirm,  are  a 
blessing  to  those  unable  to 
climb  stairs.  They  are  easily 
and  economically  installed  in 
new  or  old  homes  and  cost 
nothing  to  operate.  Also  useful 
in  many  ways  as  a  general 
household  convenience. 

We  will  gladly  send  our 
descriptive  booklet  on  request. 

Sedgwick  Machine  Works 

147  West  15th  Street,  New  York 


no 
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The  Happy  Little 

SONG  BIRDS 

are  looking  for  Homes 

T\7"HY  not  invite  them  to  your  grounds 
"V  by  putting  up  houses  built  to  fit  the 
needs  and  habits  of  each  little  tribe?  Enjoy 
seeing  and  hearing  the  beautiful  little  song- 
birds singing  or  working  in 
your  garden  hunting  the  cut 
worms,  bugs,  moths,  cater- 
pillars and  other  annoying 
insects  which  devastate  your 
choice    trees,    shrubs  and 
flowers.   Martins  feed  from 
the  air  and  each  one  destroys 
thousands    of  mosquitoes 
^fc      ,     every  day.  Your  thoughtful 
provision  of  the  kinds  of 
homes  they  like,  water  to 
bathe  in  and  some  simple 
foods    they    crave,  will 
bring  multitudes  of  beau- 
tiful and  useful  song  birds 
to  your  garden  year  after 
year. 

"DODSON  scientifically 
.  designed  and  artistic  bird 
houses  are  a  feature  in  the 
most  beautiful  estates, 
country  clubs  and  parks 
all  over  America.  We  num- 
ber among  our  patrons 
many  of  the  most  prom- 
inent men  of  this  country 
and  will  be  glad  to  refer 
you  to  them.  Sold  only 
direct  or  through  our  rep- 
resentatives. 


t 


flicker  House 


31a. 1in  House 
of  tft  Rooms 

This  fascinating  book.  "Your  Bird  Friends 
and  How  to  Win  Them,"  sent  to  anyone 
who  loves  our  beautiful  songbirds.  It  illus- 
trates, describes  and  gives  prices  on  all 
styles  of  bird  houses,  shelters,  bird  baths, 
special  foods,  etc.   Mailed  free  on  request. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON,  inc. 

901  Harrison  St.       Kankakee,  111. 


Antique  Oriental  'Rugs  of 
Quality,  'Merit  and 
Distinction 

Thos.  F.  Davis 

offers 

only  imported  antiques  of  such 
qualifications.  Each  rug  repre- 
sents the  best  of  its  type.  For  over 
twenty  years  rug  lovers  through- 
out America  have  selected  many 
of  their  most  pleasing  specimens 
from  this  stock. 

Descriptive  (trice  list  sent  upon 
request 

Shipments  prepaid  on  approval 
without  obligation  on  your  part 

Address 

Box  22  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  FURNITURE 

Pompelan  *tone.  Lead,  Terra  t'otta.  Marble 
Illustrated  Catalog  Pent  on  Request 

THE  ERKINS  STUDIO 

257  Lexington  Aie.  at  35th  St.  New  York 


SHOP  WINDOWS 
O  F 

M  A  Y  F  A  I  R 


Miniature  Colonial  furniture  produced  by  two  talented  Provi- 
dence women  who  love  fine  things.  Every  piece  is  made  ex- 
actly to  scale,  and  may  be  bought  separately  or  as  a  group. 
Screen  gold,  Chinese  red,  natural  wood,  or  cream,  decorated, 
JS1.75;  Ceorgian  bookcase  with  painted  books,  pair  #5;  Heppel- 
white  card  table,  leaf  lifts  up,  85  cents;  Windsor  Brace  chair,  red, 
black,  green,  yellow,  #3;  Windsor  hoop  chair,  red,  black,  green 
or  yellow-,  7  spindles,  #3.50;  Willard  banjo  clock,  real  brass  eagle 
and  scrolls,  $1.65;  Mahogany  or  maple  Wintlirop  desk,  #5;  desk 
set,  65  cents;  cigar  stand,  45  cents;  hand-woven  rug,  6"  x  4", 
75  cents;  pottery  vase  with  design,  25  cents;  making  #22.75  com- 
plete, postage  collect.  Write  Shirley  Paine  for  clever  catalog 


ANOTHIK  I  Nil  KI  S  TINC;  TIKH'CHT  ON  INTERIOR  l)It(  IRATING 


POLLOWIM;  my  article  last 
month  on  the  growing  tend- 
ency of  intelligent  women  to  want 
to  become  well-grounded  on  the 
subject  of  interior  decoration,  I  am 
now  offering  you  the  catalog  of  a 
large  and  reputable  school  which 
has  brought  out  a  complete  home 
study  course  covering  every  angle 
of  the  subject.  Last  month  I  off  ered 
a  day  school,  European  study 
course,  and  various  others,  but  this 
school  is  solely  for  those  who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  lectures.  This 
course  has  been  used  by  hundreds 
who  plan  to  take  up  interior  deco- 
rating as  a  life  work.  I  am  suggest- 
ing it  not  alone  for  this  but  also 
for  those  who,  although  not  in- 
tending to  enter  the  profession, 
nevertheless  want  to  know  some- 
thing about  this  fascinating  subject. 

The  cost  for  this  complete  course 
is  #59.50  and,  when  you  consider 
the  following  description  you  will 


appreciate  how  thoroughly  it  cov- 
ers the  subject. 

I  here  are  twelve  complete  les- 
sons, each  contained  in  a  separate 
w  ell-bound  pamphlet — printed  with 
attractive  easy-to-read  type  on 
strong,  text-book  paper.  The  illus- 
trations and  photographs  scattered 
throughout  each  of  the  lessons  are 
the  finest  obtainable,  many  months 
having  been  spent  in  their  collec- 
tion. Over  a  hundred  different 
sources — including  photographers, 
publishers,  museums,  libraries,  and 
manufacturers  of  furniture,  and 
other  furnishings — were  visited; 
and  thousands  of  photographs  were 
examined  before  selections  were 
made.  Each  photograph  illustrates 
some  principle  brought  out  in  the 
text.  They  enable  you  to  visualize 
the  practice  of  the  art  of  interior 
decoration  with  unmistakable  clear- 
ness. Each  lesson  is  written  in  clear, 
to-the-point  language.  Just  write 
Shirley  Paine  for  a  catalog. 


This  new  toaster  is  so  good  looking  in  the  photo- 
graph that  I  will  not  waste  time  on  flowery7  adjec- 
tives. Made  of  vitrified  china  it  will  stand  any  heat 
and  is  plenty  strong  enough.  All  metal  parts  are 
stainless  steel,  heating  element  the  best,  and  a  silk 
cotd  in  matching  colors.  A  damp  cloth  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  clean  it.  In  the  famous  blue  Willow 
pattern,  #9.50;  free  delivery  100  miles,  N.  Y. 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

made  tp 

DRAW 

"^o  payment  accepted  unless  successful 

Also  consulting  service  avail- 
able to  owners,  architects  and 
builders  in  connection  with  the 
designing  and  erection  of  new 
work. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

211  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


p  0  x  to  0  0  b 


The  world's  most  exquisite 
living  antique 

Beautiful  individual  specimens, 
many  of  large  size  and  rare  form; 
also  hedges  of  varying  height 
and  spread.  Very  hardy.  Every 
bush  guaranteed  to  live. 

Illustrated  Handboo\  Free 

BELLE  MEADE  FARM,  BELLE  MEADE,  VA. 
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IRON 

FENCE 

IS  'part  of 
the  J 
icture 


Stewart  Chain  Link  Fence 

issuitable  for  side  andrear 
division  lines,  tennis  court  en- 
closures, etc.,  where  protection 
is  wanted  at  minimum  cost.  It 
can  be  used  harmoniously  with 
some  types  of  suburban 
and  farm  homes. 


Enter,  Friend,  Within  Our  Gates!" 

Feudal  days  and  walled  castles  have  gene  but  the  love  of  privacy 
remains  and  those  who  appreciate  exclusiveness  surround  their  grounds 
with  staunch  iron  fence.  The  champ  of  mailed  chargers  has  given  way 
to  the  purr  of  twelve-cylindered  motor  cars;  halberd  and  spear  as  guest 
luggage  have  been  displaced  by  tennis  and  golf  equipment;  we  live  in 
happier  times  but  fence  our  property  for  style  and  pride. 

Iron  fence  protects,  of  course,  but  is  selected  primarily  because  it 
enhances  the  beauty  of  small  homes  and  large  estates  and  says  to  the 
world  at  large,  "This  is  my  castle  —  strangers  stay  out!  Enter,  friend, 
within  our  gates !  " 


Send  for  "Good  Taste  in  Good  Fencing"  giving  you  the  suggestions 
based  on  our  42  years'  experience  as  leading  fence  manufacturers. 
We  will  gladly  send  it  along  with  the  name  of  the  Stewart  Fence 
Specialist  in  your  locality. 

The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co»,  Inc. 

217  Stewart  Block  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

A  craftsman  manufacturing  plant  devoted  to  the  production  of 
Fence,  Ornamental  Iron  Work  and  all  kindred  metal  products 


THE 


HOME  SERVICE  PAGE 


HOME-BUILDING,  DECORATION, 
FURNISHINGS,  HOME  EQUIPMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  readers  of  COUNTRY  Life.  It  has  arranged  to  supply  the  informative 
booklets  and  free  services  that  are  offered  by  the  manufacturer,  the  decorator,  and  the  craftsman.  Much  of  this  helpful  information 
is  not  accessible  to  the  person  who  is  building  or  decorating  a  home,  or  equipping  a  country  place.  The  business  houses  listed  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  supply  this  information  presented  in  their  booklets  by  experts  in  their  various  lines.  You  put  yourself 
under  no  obligation.    Select  as  many  as  you  wish,  and  order  by  number  only.    Use  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  Address 

Building  Service  Editor, 

Country  Life,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Wallpapers 


OF  RECENT  years  wallpapers  have  regained  the 
place  they  once  held  as  integral  factors  in  room 
decoration  and  a  means  of  artistic  expression. 
After  the  scenic  papers  of  Colonial  and  post-Colonial 
days  had  passed  out  of  vogue,  there  followed  too  long  a 
time  when  wallpapers  became  merely  a  necessary 
wall  covering  to  hide  plain  white  plaster,  with  but  little 
thought  given  to  their  relation  to  the  furniture  and 
draperies.  Now  the  pendulum  has  swung  back  and  wall- 
papers have  taken  on  all  their  old-time  beauty  coupled 
with  an  awakened  sense  of  their  decorative  value  and  a 
new  understanding  of  how  to  use  them  to  the  very  best 
advantage.  Moreover,  the  present-day  realization  of 
the  health-giving  qualities  of  color  has  permitted  gaiety 
and  cheer  to  creep  into  these  new  wall  materials,  with 
the  result  that  never  in  all  the  history  of  papers  has 
there  been  so  great  a  variety  of  colortul  designs.  All 
the  old  scenic  papers  have  been  revived  and  new  ones 
of  this  type  designed,  papers  that  it  is  safe  to  assume 
will  one  day  be  treasured  as  actual  pictures  of  American 
history.  One  series  is  particularly  worthy  of  mention — 
the  scenic  papers  of  America  that  show  various  places 
in  the  land  before  the  real  estate  developer  had  found 
them.  Many  of  these  modern  papers,  like  those  older 
ones,  are  hand-printed  from  wooden  blocks;  still  others 


are  stippled  so  that  they  resemble  paipted  walls. 
Others  look  like  plaster,  and  these  have  borders  that 
are  hand-blocked  so  that  they  have  all  the  appearance 
and  texture  of  velvet. 

In  the  historic  papers  we  find  pictured  the  ride  of 
Paul  Revere — a  wonderful  wall  covering  for  a  boy's 
room.  The  war  of  1 8 1 2  has  afforded  the  artist  many 
scenes  that  made  entrancing  papers,  and  still  other 
papers  freely  copy  the  mellow  tints  and  pleasing  de- 
signs of  old  toiles  de  Jouy. 

tor  a  time  after  the  late  war  when  we  tossed  aside 
the  plain  papers  with  their  mauve  dullness,  we  swung  as 
far  the  other  way,  and  gay  parrots  and  cockatoos 
perched  in  vividly  green  trees  almost  life-size  and 
color  ran  riot.  Fortunately  the  birds  on  so  large  a  scale 
have  ceased  to  climb  all  over  our  walls  and  we  have 
secured  a  sane  balance  in  our  use  of  color  and  design. 
Birds  still  are  used  in  some  of  the  best  of  the  new 
papers  but  they  are  found  as  part  of  a  picture  that 
carries  around  the  whole  room,  like  the  old  French 
hunting  scenes.  In  this  way  the  birds  are  seen  in  a 
naturalistic  setting,  one  pattern  depicting  them  stand- 
ing in  tall  grasses  that  seem  to  grow  from  the  floor 
toward  .the  top  of  the  paper,  which  holds  distance 
and  a  sense  of  country  and  sky.  Flowers,  too,  in  these 


new  papers  seem  to  grow  as  nature  intended  they 
should  and  instead  of  hollyhocks  in  repeat  pattern 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  we  have  them  growing  in  tall 
spikes  in  delightfully  placed  groups,  in  natural  colors, 
with  clear  spaces  above  their  nodding  heads.  This 
paper  gives  to  the  wall  the  effect  of  painted  scenes. 

These  new  papers,  like  modern  fabrics,  are  so  de- 
signed and  colored  as  to  fit  any  period  or  type  of  fur- 
nishing. All  the  beauty  of  the  crimson  brocades  of  old 
Spain  is  now  to  be  had  in  wallpaper  of  such  texture  as 
closely  to  resemble  satin.  Still  another  new  paper  of 
unusual  texture  is  the  grass-cloth  paper  that  so  closely 
resembles  the  grass  cloth  of  Japan. 

Not  only  for  the  grown-ups  however  are  the  new 
papers  designed.  I  he  boy's  room  and  the  girl's  room 
now  have  paper  particularly  suited  to  the  abiding 
places  of  these  practical  and  progressive  young  people. 
What  boy  is  there  who  does  not  like  a  ship!  On  one  of 
the  new  papers  clipper  ships  come  sailing  out  of  the  blue 
ready  to  carry  him  away  in  imagination  on  their  white 
sails.  The  smaller  folk,  too,  have  papers  especially 
designed  tor  them  with  brownies  floating  through  the 
air  on  bubbles,  and  still  other  papers  with  stars  and 
brownies  and  bubbles  mixed  up  in  fascinating  fashion. 
And  in  all  these  papers  there  is  color 
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WHICH  METHOD  OF  SCREENING 
BEST  FITS  YOUR  GARDEN  PLAN  ? 


This  remarkable  book  portrays  the  creations 
of  noted  landscape  architects  ~  ~  ~  ~  ~ 


To  obscure  the  disturbing  and 
ugly  on  your  own  or  neigh' 
boring  property,  winter  and 
summer,  is  one  of  the  first 
considerations  when  orig- 
inally  planning  a  garden  or 
developing  one  already  start' 
ed.  Selection  of  appropriate 
plantings,  backed  up  by  invis- 
ible  fence  protection,  is  one 
of  the  many  factors  which 
determine  the  attractiveness 
of  your  home  surroundings. 

"Beauty  in  Gardens,"  a  nota- 
ble  book  recently  published 
by  the  Cyclone  Fence 
Company,  helps  you  meet 
these  problems  through 

The  Mark  of  Dependable 


Root  &  HolUsier,  Landscape  Architects. 


explanations  and  examples 
from  the  work  of  America's 
leading  landscape  designers. 
It  enables  you  to  catch 
the  spirit  of  each  type  of 
garden  —  open  or  enclosed, 
formal  or  intimate,  broadly 
expansive  or  modest  in  scale 
—  and  shows  how  this 
spirit  has  been  expressed 
in  gardens  of  distinction. 


Property  Protection 


Cyclone  Pence 
REG.  US. PAT  OFF  B 


Cyclone  Fence  Company 


Main  Offices:  Waukegan,  III. 


Works  and  Offices:  North  Chicago,  111.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Pacific  Coast  Distributors:  Standard  Fence  Co.,  Oakland,  California  Northwest  Fence  &.  Wire  Works,  Portland,  Oregon 

Direct  Factory  Branches:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Baltimore,  Charlotte,  Cincinnati,  Des  Moines,  Denver,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Houston,  Indianapolis,  Jacksonville,  Fla  ,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  Mineola,  N  Y., 
Milwaukee,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Syracuse,  Toledo.Tulsa. 


This  book,  representing  near- 
ly a  year's  work,  is  a  real  con' 
tribution  to  garden  planning. 
It  is  not  primarily  a  book  on 
fence;  only  one  section  deals 
with  screening  and  fence  pro- 
tection. The  text  by  Roger 
B.  Whitman,  formerly  asso- 
ciate editor  of  Country  Life 
—  the  beautiful  illustrations 
of  representative  gardens  — 
the  artistic  printing  and  bind- 
ing by  the  house  of  William 
Edwin  Rudge — every  feature 
makes  "Beauty  in  Gardens1'' 
a  delightful  book  to  own. 
24  pages,  9V2  by  12  inches. 

Send  25  cents  for  your  copy. 


 ©  C.  F.  Co.,  1928 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 
Waukegan,  Illinois 

Enclosed  is  25  cents  for  a  copy  of 
your  book,  "Beauty  in  Gardens". 

Name    

Address   
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A  brown  and  beige  kashmir  tweed,  the  coat  lined 
with  chamois  mongol  matching  the  hat.  Models 
from  Milgrim 


ENSEMBLES    FOR  SPRING 


by 


ANNE    SHIRLEY  MOLLOY 


The  purpose  of  this  department,  conducted  by  Country  Life's  Readers' 
Service,  is  to  give  information  regarding  articles  of  the  sort  shown  here.  It 
will  gladly  furnish  the  names  and  addresses  of  establishments  where  they  may 
be  found.  Write,  telephone,  or  consult  Miss  Molloy  personally  at  Country 
Life's  New  York  office,  244  Madison  Avenue 


esents 


A  Preview  of 

The  S  ummer  Ensemble 

for  Sportswear 


Featuring  trie  youthfully 
smart  hi^-lenoth  jackets 
and  pleated  or  flared  shirts 
...  in  printed  siLk  in 
dark  grounds. 


THERE  is  no  more  attractive 
type  of  costume  for  this  time  of 
year  than  the  ensemble  suit. 
To  be  well  dressed  one's  coat  must 
bear  some  definite  relation  to  the 
frock  worn  underneath,  unless  the 
frock  forms  some  decided  contrast, 
and  when  such  is  the  case  the  coat  is 
usually  of  the  full  length  variety. 


The  ensemble  coat,  howe%rer.  is  in- 
variably slightly  shorter  than  the 
frock  and  usually  of  the  same  material, 
or  the  material  used  in  the  coat  is  re- 
peated in  some  way  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  frock.  For  earliest  spring 
wear,  when  it  is  too  chilly  for  a  light 
weight  frock  to  be  comfortable  under 
a  coat  lighter  in  weight  and  shorter 


Sjtorts  Ensembles 
fourth  floor 
Women  V  anil 
A  lisses '  sizes 


FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38™  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


One  piece  dress  of  kasha  with  matching 
cape  using  contrasting  color  trim;  matching 
hat.  From  Knox 
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EXCEPTIONAL 
SHIRTS  TO  MEASURE 

With  us  Shirtmaking  is  more  than 
just  a  Business  ~-  it  is  a  High 
Achievement  in  Expert  Fitting, 
in  Most  Distinctive  Materials, 
and  in  Very  Unusual  Service 


We  are  pleased 
to  make  up  Sample  Shirts 


512  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 

LONDON 

27  OLD  BOND  STREET 


PARIS 
2  RUE  DE  CASTIGLIONE 


INC. 


milemeris^ailors 


Men  who  appreciate  the  Ad- 
vantages of  having  Clothes 
of  Exceptional  Character  for 
Formal,  Business  and  Sport 
wear  compose  our  Patronage. 


Our  Representatives  visit  the  ^Principal  Cities 
in  the  SMiddlc  West—dates  sent  on  application 


Miss  Joan  Clement  -wearing  a  two-skin  Gun  titer  Scarf  of  Silver  Fox 


ENHANCE  THE   SPRING  MODE 


(y^O  meet  the  vogue  for  luxurious  neckpieces, 
V_/  we  are  featuring  a  comprehensive  selection 
of  one-  and  two-skin  Scarfs.  They  are  modeled  in 
selected  pelts,  procured  from  Canada  and  from  the 
famous  Silver  Fox  ranches  of  this  country. — deep- 
hued,  beautiful  Scarfs,  shot  with  glistening  silver. 


Gunther 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  36th  STREET 

FOUNDED  1820 
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MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY* FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 


I 8ROOKS  BROTHERS 


Clothes  and 
Accessories 
for 

Spring 

Send  for  Brooks's  Miscellany 


Prompt  and  Careful  Attention  is  Given  to  Orders 
or  Inquiries  by  Mail 

BOSTON     PALM  BEACH  NEWPORT 

LITTLE  BUILDING  PLAZA  BUILDING  AUDRAIN  BUILDING 
Trcmont  cor.  Boylstom        County    Road       220  Bellcvuc  Avenue 


Daytime  ensemble  consisting  of  a  coat  of  ad- 
miral blue  canton  and  dress  of  navy  and  while 
crepe  Elizabeth,  tucked;  felt  hat  with  white 
beads.  From  Mil  grim 


than  one  has  been  accustomed  to 
wearing,  the  combination  of  a  dress 
and  wrap  of  woolen  fabric  gives  the 
necessary  warmth  and  yet  manages  to 
acquire  the  springlike  look.  For 
later  wear,  ensembles  combining  silk 
frocks  and  wool  coats  are  very  smart, 
and  when  little  warmth  is  required 
the  entire  silk  costume  solves  the 
problem. 

There  is  quite  a  wide  latitude  of 
choice  in  the  detail  of  the  cut  of  these 
coats  and  frocks,  particularly  in  the 
neck  lines  of  the  frocks,  so  that  one 
may  choose  a  line  that  is  most  be- 
coming. 

For  those  preferring  the  severe  line, 
the  round  neck  which  appears  on  the 
costume  of  kashmir  tweed  from  Mil- 
grim 's  on  page  134  is  extremely  smart, 
and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  little 


upstanding  collar  on  the  coat  is 
particularly  attractive  with  it. 

The  lines  of  the  coats  are  usually 
straight,  but  the  skirts  of  the  frocks 
invariably  introduce  quite  a  bit  of 
fullness  either  in  straight  or  diagonal 
pleats.  The  severity  in  the  line  of 
the  kashmir  model  shown  continues 
to  the  hip  line  where  the  pleats  are 
introduced.  In  the  over-blouse  type  of 
frock,  which  continues  to  retain  a 
prominent  place  in  all  collections,  the 
overblouse  is  belted  well  over  the 
hips  giving  the  snug  look  which  is 
essential  in  all  smart  costumes. 

Capes  are  quite  prominent  and 
promise  to  be  much  worn,  and  many 
coats  are  made  in  cape  effect,  some 
with  sleeves  underneath  and  others 
with  the  wide  arm-hole.  The  latter, 
however,  while  smart  looking  in  line, 


Embroidered  and  plain  flat  crepe  is  combined 
in  this  smart  ensemble  from  Jay  Thorpe 
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Case  #099  B 

George  D. — Born  Portsmouth,  N.  H .,  1883.  From  Exeter  to  Yale.  Graduated  1906.  Brilliant 
scholar,  writer  and  conversationalist.  Two  years  on  New  York  dailies.  First  novel  "Dreams," 
IQ09,  disclosed  author's  romantic  and  emotional  nature.  For  some  reason,  he  was  not  popular 
with  literary  set.  Engaged,  IQH,  to  daughter  of  prominent  Boston  banker.  Sensation  followed 
her  sudden  elopement  with  another.  Paris  191 3.  Second  novel  1914,  a  failure.  Seeking  for getfulness 
turned  to  social  life,  but  met  with  short-lived  welcome.  Became  recluse  until  War,  in  which  he 
served  brilliantly.  In  1919  produced  admirable  novel,  "Forsaken  Gods."  Critics,  pulpit  and 
press  hailed  him  as  genius.  Society,  however,  still  ref  used  to  accept  him.  Reported  engaged  to 
English  actress  in  fall  of  1927.    Nothing  came  of  it. 

He  never  knew  why 

I REMEMBER — Nothing  exceeds  halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  71 
as  a  social  offense.    Nothing  equals  Listerine  as  a  remedy,  if 
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GUNTHER 
FUR  STORAGE  SERVICE 
Is  Convenient 

OUR  vaults,  located  on  the 
premises,  insure  imme- 
diate delivery  of  your  furs 
when  needed.  City  deliveries 
made  by  our  motor  cars 
on  the  same  day  and  in  sub- 
urban districts  on  the  day 
following  receipt  of  order. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  at  36th  STREET 
Telephone  — CALedonia  8780 


Your 

On  tour 

European 

Vacation  Tour 

See  that  one  of  the  finest 
automobiles  in  Gt.  Britain  is 
reserved  for  your  own  service 
before  you  leave  for  England. 


Interior  showing  bucket  seats 


By  appointment  to 
H.M.  King  George  /' 


HEAD  OFFICE 
243  Knightsbridge 
LONDON,  S.  W.  7 


Personal  attention  given  to  each  client. 
Individual  itineraries  planned.    Information  Bu- 
reau.   Each  car  driven  by  an  expert  chauffeur- 
guide,  in  private  livery,  with  intimate  knowledge 
of  places  of  historical  interest  and  scenic  beauty. 

DAIMLER  HIRE,  Ltd. 

578  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
'Phone  PLAZA  0794      ::       ::  :: 

Cables:  Daimlerdom  Knights,  London 


A  tweed  frock  in  two-piece  style  with  a 
particularly   interesting  skirt  showing 
the  fullness  introduced  in  godet  fashion. 
From  Jay  Thorpe 


are  not  quite  so  practical  for  ordinary 
use.  A  very  attractive  costume  from 
Knox  of  kasha  with  contrasting  color 
in  the  trimming  is  shown  on  page  132. 
This  has  the  smart  scarf  collar,  and 
the  pointed  neck  line  is  further  de- 
fined by  carrying  the  contrasting 
bands  down  on  the  frock.  This  comes 
in  various  combinations. 

Particularly  arresting  is  the  silk 
ensemble  from  Jay  Thorpe  shown  on 
page  134.  It  is  composed  of  plain  and 
embroidered  flat  crepe  and  comes  in 
various  color  combinations. 

Small  felt  hats  continue  to  be  the 
smart  woman's  choice  to  complete  the 
spring  ensemble.  So  important  is  the 
line  of  the  hat  in  relation  to  the  head 
size  of  the  wearer  that  most  of  the 


better  shops  are  featuring  the  fitting 
of  the  models  to  the  wearer.  The 
crown  must  be  snug,  and  the  type  of 
brim  depends,  of  course,  largely  on 
the  features  of  wearer.  The  type  of 
hat  brimless  in  form,  with  a  decided 
ear  tab  effect  on  either  side  continues 
to  be  much  in  evidence  and  is  ex- 
tremely smart,  but  far  more  trying 
to  wear  than  the  small-brim  variety. 

Two  of  the  houses  whose  models  are 
shown  on  these  pages  have  just  re- 
cently opened  very  imposing  new 
establishments.  Knox  now  has  a  new- 
branch  shop  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue, 
at  number  711,  and  Milgrim's  have 
moved  to  their  own  building  on 
57th  street  a  few  doors  from  Fifth 
Avenue. 


An  ensemble  of  imported  tweed  with  border  woven 
in  the  fabric.  In  beige,  with  matching  silk  blouse 
and  felt  hat.  From  Knox 
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The  Complete  Line 
of  Complete  Boats 

The  0,CX  30-footer  is  destined  to  make  more  new 
yachting  enthusiasts  than  any  other  cruiser  ever  intro- 
duced. It  is  in  every  respect  the  perfected  boat  for 
those  who  have  waited  for  this  form  of  recreation  to 
be  put  on  the  most  practical  and  economical  basis. 
Q,C,C  resources  have  made  it  possible  to  get  smart 
beauty,  full  comfort  —  two  sleeping  cabins! — surety, 
and  action,  into  a  real  sea-going  six-cylinder  30-footer 
at  an  irresistible  price ! 

From  the  30-footer  to  the  68-footer,  every  standard 
(XC.C  cruiser  is  complete — ready-to-cruise  at  delivery. 
Nothing  more  to  hunt,  buy,  or  worry  about.  From 
the  linen  and  silver  to  the  celebrated  engines  every- 
thing is  of  the  finest,  ready  to  make  yachting  all 
pleasure,  with  the  least  mechanical  considerations. 

Orders  for  the  coming  season  are  being  placed  now 
to  insure  delivery.  You  cannot  choose  wisely  without 
considering  Q,C,C,  See  these  craft  in  the  world's 
smartest  marine  salon — or  write  for  literature. 

Q,C,n  NEW  YORK  SALON,  217  West  57th  Street 

BOSTON  —  Noyes  Marine  Sales  Co.,  1037  Commonwealth  Avenue 
CHICAGO  — Ward  A.  Robinson.  58  East  Washington  Street 
LAKEWOOD  (Cleveland)  —  N.  J.  Shea.  1424  Lauderdale  Avenue 
DETROIT —  Q,  C.  P.  Salon.  500  East  Jefferson  Avenue 
NEW  ORLEANS— P.  W.  Wood.  1113  New  Orleans  Bank  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO—  S.  Clyde  Kyle.   427  Rialto  Building 

THE  Q,  C,  C  45-FOOT  EXPRESS  DAY  CRUISER 
is  an  inspiration  to  any  yachtsman.  "The  poetry  of  motion"  is  the  only 
thing  that  begins  to  describe  it.  Graceful,  fast,  capable  in  any  water — 
and  exquisitely  finished  and  fitted.  Surely  the  boat  of  the  year  in  its  class. 

All  O-C.C  cruisers  are  designed  by  Eldredge-Mclnnis,  Inc.,  Boston 


RU1SE  F\S 


AMERICAN    CAR   AND    FOUNDRY  COMPANY 
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$1995 buys  a 
Chris  Craft  all- 

makocjanu  runabout 


EVERY  family  can  now  a  fford  the  pleasure  and  con- 
venience of  Chris-Craft  ownership.  Standardization 
and  volume  production  have  brought  the  price  of  an  eight- 
passenger  All-Mah  ogany  Chris -Craft  as  low  as  $1995. 

Forty-two  years  of  experience  in  fine  boat  building, 
including  the  creation  of  ten  consecutive  Gold  Cup 
winners,  is  reflected  in  the  design  of  every  Chris-Craft. 

In  addition  to  the  $1995  model  there  are  ten  others, 
ranging  in  price  up  to  $9750.  Each  a  beautiful  example 
of  the  boat  builder's  art — staunchly  made,  generously 
powered  and  luxuriously  finished. 

May  we  send  you  this  Booklet? 

It  contains  the  complete  Chris -Craft 
story,  with  pictures  of  the  eleven  1928 
models,  specifications  and  prices. 

CHRIS  SMITH  &  SONS  BOAT  CO. 

344  Detroit  Road  Algonac,  Michigan 

New  York  Factory  Branch,  153  West  31st  St.,  at  7th  Ave. 

Cljris-Craft 

THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  BUILDERS  OF  ALL-MAH OO ANY  RUNABOUTS 


Mr.  John  Barry  more' s  107- 
foot  schooner  Mariner 


THE   RACE   TO  HAWAII 

PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    wl    C  .  SAWYER 


ON  MEMORIAL  DAY  there 
will  start  from  Newport 
Harbor,  California,  an  ocean 
race  of  some  2,566  miles  in  length,  the 
finish  line  being  off  Diamond  Head, 
Honolulu.  The  race  is  sailed  under 
the  same  rules  as  those  used  in  the 
Bermuda  race  and  the  race  for  the 
Queen  of  Spain's  cup. 

Contestants  in  the  race  include 
Invader,  the  defender,  a  steel  schooner 
136  feet  over-all  and  95  feet  on  the 
water,  built  by  Lawley;  Mr.  John 
Barrymore's  schooner  Mariner,  a 
107- footer;  the  107-foot  steel  yawl- 
rigged  Foinsettia,  originally  owned 
and  sailed  by  the  former  Crown  Prince 
of  Germany;  the  schooner  Eloise,  86 
feet  long,  Lawley  design;  the  Lawley 
74-foot  schooner  Idalia;  the  67-foot 
ketch-rigged  Spindrift,  formerly  Yan- 
kee Girl;  the  60  foot  Herreshoff 
schooner  Diablo,  winner  of  the  1923 


race;  the  yawl-rigged  Teva,  56  feet 
long,  designed  by  Burgess;  a  seagoing 
schooner-rigged  40-footer  named  Ju- 
bilo;  and  the  41-foot  schooner  Scara- 
mouche,  flying  the  flag  of  Commodore 
George  E.  Vibert  of  the  Newport 
Harbor  Yacht  Club,  which  sponsors 
this  biennial  classic  sporting  event. 

This  year's  race  will  see  the  dozen 
or  more  entries  divided  into  three 
classes,  class  A  including  all  yachts 
90  feet  or  over,  B,  all  yachts  60  feet 
to  90  feet  over-all,  C,  all  yachts  60 
feet  and  less;  the  smallest  boats  being 
sent  away  on  May  30th  and  the  others 
on  June  2nd  in  order  that  they  may 
all  finish  at  approximately  the  same 
time. 

Earlier  races  over  practically  the 
same  course  were  won  by  the  follow- 
ing yachts:  Lurline.  1906:  Lurline, 
1908;  Hawaii.  1910;  Lurline,  1912; 
Diablo,  1923;  Invader,  1926. 


Below.  Invader,  the 
defender  in  the  race 
to  Hawaii,  is  a 
steel  schooner  136 
feet  over-all,  built  by 
Lawley 


Left.  The  107 -foot 
yawl-rigged  Poin- 
settia,  originally 
owned  and  sailed  by 
the  former  German 
Crown  Prince 
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See 

EUROPE 

your  own  way 

SEE  Europe  the  way  YOU 
want  to  see  it . .  .visit  the 
places  YOU  want  to  visit. . . 
enjoy  every  moment  of  your 
trip  abroad...  by  having  every- 
thing arranged  to  suit  YOUR 
wishes  through  the  American 
Express  plan  of  Independent 
Travel. 

American  Express  Travel 

experts  will  assist  in  working 

out  an  itinerary  based  on 

your  own  ideas  —  sailing 

dates,   arrangements  for 

steamers,  railroads 

L  ~  and  hotels  . . .  sight- 

YOUR      seeing  trips,  etc. — 

trip  to      an(j  teii  yOU  exactly 

Europe-    the  cost  of  the  emire 

have  it      _  .  w,, 

.    trip.  When  every- 
arrangea  , 

YOUR  way  thinS  1S  Planned  to 
,  YOUR  satisfaction, 

the  actual  arrange- 
ments are  made  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  date  you  plan  to 
sail.  Every  travel  advantage 
and  comfort  is  yours — and 
you  are  free  of  travel  worries, 
disappointments  and  delays. 

Write,  call  or  phone  for 
the  new  booklet  "The  Amer- 
ican Traveler  in  Europe" (use 
convenient  coupon  below). 
It  describes  fully  how  to 
spend  your  time  in  Europe 
to  best  advantage— what  to 
see  and  how  to  travel  in  ease, 
security  and  comfort. 

American 
express 

Travel  Department 


65  Broadway,  New  York 
58  E.  Washington  Street 

Chicago 
Market  at  Second  Street 

San  Francisco 
606  McGlawn-BowenBldg. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Please  send  "The  American  Traveler  in 
Europe"  to 


Name. 


Address    

t^imerican  Express  Travelers  Cheques 

i^ilways  Protect  Your  Funds 


WHERE-TOCQ 


3H 


AND  TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 

Established  1906 
Featured  every  moolb  in  seven  publications 
THE  QUALITY  GROUP  MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY.  HARPER'S,  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  SCRIBNER'S 
MAGAZINE,  THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  and  WORLD'S  WORK,  also  in  COUNTRY  UFE 
Send  postage  for  advice  where  and  how  to  go.   The  right  hotel,  etc 
For  space  and  rates  in  our  departments  write  to 
THE  WHERE-TO-GO  BUREAU,  Inc.  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 


ENCLAND 


:AMOUS  ENGLISH  HOTELS 


HOTEL  CECIL 

LONDON 
Rising  majestically  beside 
the  historic  Thames,  its 
luxurious  yet  restful  atmos- 
phere is  traditional  with  all 
that  is  greatest  in  English 
hospitality. 

For  Tariff  apply  to  HOTEL 
CECIL,  LTD.,  425,  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  or  the 
principal  travel  agencies. 

EMPIRE  HOTELS 

The  South- Western  Hotel, 
Southampton. 

The  Empire  Hotel,  Bath 

The  Valley  of  Rocks  Hotel, 
Lynton,  N.  Devon 

The  Granville  Hotel,  Rams- 
gate  ,  Kent 

Bushey  Hall  Hotel,  Bushey, 
Herts,  near  London 

Bailey's  Hotel,  London, 
S.W.7 

The  South  Kensington 

Hotel,  London,  S.W.7 
The  benefits  of  perfect  organi- 
sation— so  essential  to  real 
comfort — are  felt  immediately 
one  enters  an  "  Empire  Hotel." 
Illustrated  Tariffs  of  any  of 
the  above  Hotels  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application  to: 
EMPIRE  HOTELS,  LTD., 
425,  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  or  the  principal  travel 
agencies. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


PARIS 

22,  PI.  de  Is  Madeleine. 

TOURS— All  Europe 

Independent  &  Conducted 
( Write  for  Booklet  AT) 

NEW  YORK 

48  West  40th  Street 


Where-To-fro  adrertisinn  covers  N.  America. 


ENGLAND-IRELAND 


Ireland 

— a  lovely 
world  apart 

Ireland  is  just  nine  hours 
away  from  London  :  yet  it 
is  a  world  apart.  A  world 
of  simple  gaiety,  of  friendly 
greetings  in  the  soft  Irish 
brogue.  A  lovely  land  to  see 
and  a  friendly  people. 
Between  England  and  Ireland 
the  London  Midland  and 
Scottish  Railway  has  six  dif- 
ferent routes. 

Illustrated  pamphlets  from  John 
F airman  (Dept  A38),  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Or  from  any 
L  M  S  Agent,  Thos.  f  •%  r  s-^ 
Cook  &  Son,  or  the  I  \A  r\ 
American  Express , 


LOS  ANCELES  CAL. 

"Within  Eojy  ReaeH  </  i^hM 

KoTEl  CLARK 

*  LOS  ANCELEJ"  * 

POSITIVELY  FIREPROOF 
Headquarters  for  travelers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  5f»5  room, — each 
with  private  bath.  European  plan. 
For  folder,  rates— write  F.  M.  Ditn- 
mick.  Leasee.  Hill.  Let.  4th  and  5th. 


MNUYS  HOTEL 

LOS  ANGELES 

A  quiet  atmosphere  that  appeals 
to  persons  of  refinement.  World- 
famous  cafe.  Convenient  loca- 
Moderate  rates.  Folder  od 
request. 


MAINE 


J^otel  Hamilton  ant)  Cottages 

Chebeague  Island,  Maine 
Ocean  breezes  assure  cool  days  and  restful 
nights.  Our  own  Private  Landing  in  front 
of  Hotel.  Danoiii(;,  Golf,  Tennis,  Bathing, 
Yachting,  Fishing.  Booklets.  Address 
R.E.  Rowe,  C'hebeague,  Maine.   


SPENCER  LAKE  CAMPS 

A  summer  resort  In  the  Maine  woods,  with  excel- 
lent trout  and  togue  fishing.  Individual  camps, 
garden,  dairy  and  hennery.  For  rates,  booklet, 
etc.,  write  to  CHAS.  T.  BRATTEN.  Gerard,  Maine 


TOURS 


CONDUCTED  TOURS 

Frequent  Sailings  Most  Complete  Itineraries 

France,  British  Isles 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Holland 
Belgium,  Germany,  etc. 

One  of  the  oldest  Travel  Organizations, 
established  1875.  53  years  of  satisfactory 
travel  service  and  permanent  offices  in 
Europe  assure  our  clients  many  advan- 
tages. Our  Tours  have  no  equal  — the 
personal  attention  we  give  each  Tour 
guarantees  best  of  service  throughout. 
Send  for  "Book  E." 

FRANK  TOURIST  CO. 

(Est.  1875)  542  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

Philadelphia,  1529  Locust  Street 
Chicago,  175  North  Michigan  Avenue 


Summer  Trips 
in  the  West 

Raymond  -  Whitcomb 

Land  Cruises 


NEW   ORLEANS  LA. 


New  Orleans 

One  of  Americas  Leading  Hotels 

ALFRED  S .  A  ME  R  I  CO..  Ltd.  Proprietors 


CRUISE  S-TQURS 


sx)  California 

up   /   n)icL  ^Spanish  Americas') 

Round  /    Days  of  delight  cm  aluxurious  Pan-/ 
-r-  •      /    am  a  Mail  Liner.      Outside  rooms,  i 
*r,P  /   Simmons  beds,  noberths.  Excellent/ 
tt/ATFo/    m,al9-    Music.    Swimming   pool,  j 
WAIfcty   laundry.    Deck  games.    Through  i 

aruf  !  the  Panama  Canal  with  visits  in 
RAIL/  South  and  Central  America  includ- 
gcapitalsof  Guatemala  &  Salva- 
dor.    Water-Rail  Tours  from  your 
hometown  oa  main  line  points  and 
back.     First  class  transportation, 
meals  and  bed  on  steamer.  Return 
i top-overs  at  ApacheTrail,  Yellow- 
jtone.  Grand  Canyon,  Yosemite. 
Slight  additional  cost  via  Portland 
ar  Vancouver.  Booklet  E  on  request. 
A  cruise  ship  leaves  every  three 
weeks  from  New  York  or  San 
Fra  ncisco  and  Los  A  ngeles. 

PANAMA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 

10  Hanover  Square,  New  fork 


COLORADO,  CALIFORNIA 
NATIONAL  PARKS 
CANADIAN  ROCKIES 
Traveling  on  special  trains  built  es- 
pecially for  Raymond- Whitcomb 
and  fitted  with  rooms  with  beds 
and  private  baths,  Gymnasium, 
Library,  Recreation  Car,  etc.  Un- 
equalled programs  of  sight-seeing 
in  the  West,  with  stops  at  the  best 
hotels  and  extensive  automobiling. 

oAlaska 
New  trips,  traveling  by  Land 
Cruise  trains  in  America  and 
Canada,  visiting  Juneau,  Cordova, 
Valdez,  Seward  and  Fairbanks  in 
Alaska.  June  21,  June  28,  July  28. 

Hawaiian  Trips 
Traveling  by  Land  Cruise  trains 
in  America  —  and  sailing  to 
Honolulu  on  the  splendid  new 
liner  "Malolo."  Comprehensive 
programs  of  sight-seeing  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  America  &  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  June  27, July  3. 
Send  for  book,  "Land  Cruisbs" 
West  Indies  Spring  Cruise 
March  3 1  to  April  17  —  S.  S.  "Samaria  " 

^Mediterranean  Spring  Cruise 
Sailing  April  7,  on  the  S.  S.  "Carinlhia" 
tSurope — Spring  &  Summer  Tours 
#795  and  upward 

RAYMOND  & 
WHITCOMB  CO. 

12  Park  Street,  Boston 

NEW  YORK      PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 
LOS  ANGELES      SAN  FRANCISCO 


KENNEBACO  LAKE  ME. 


Spend  Your  Vacation  atthe  Famous  KENNEBAGO 
LAKE,  where  you  receive  two  dollars  worth  of  en- 
joyment for  every  dollar  spent.  Best  fly-fishing  in 
Maine.  Individual  Log  Cabins  with  open  fires,  fully 
equipped  baths,  electric  lights.  Boating,  canoeing, 
Is  and  tennis.  Abundance  of  fresh  vegetables, 
ious  strawberries  and  raspberries  from  our  own 
garden.  Ideallocation  for  families.  Rates  reasonable. 
Best  of  references.  Illustrated  booklet. 

KENNEBAGO  HOTEL  CO. 
Kennebago  Lake,  Maine 
Where-  To-Go advice  isnotofthecasualvariety 
from  any  one's  say-so,  but  is  vital  to  your 
satis/action.  It  costs  you  only  the  postage. 
The  success  of  your  outing  should  be  assured, 
if  you  know  ichut  you  want,  ice  know  uhereit  is, 


NEW  JERSEY 


ITALY 


Individual  Independent  Tours  to 

ITALY  HP-  EUROPE 

Including  Steamer.  Railway.  Motor.,  Hotel., 
Sightteeing,  Taxe.,  Tip.,  etc 

High  Class  Travel  at  Moderate  Rates 
Also  Single  Services,  Steamer  Accommoda- 
tions,  Railway  Tickets.  Hotel  Reservations 
Without  Any  Extra  Charges. 

70  CIT  OFFICES  and  Hundreds  of  Agents  all 

over  Europe  are  at  the  disposal  of  our  patrons. 


Nine 
Beautiful 
Resorts  along 
a  thirty  mile  stretch  of 
AtlanticCoast  lineinrite 
you  this  summer. 
The  best  in  bathing. 
Golf,  motoring,  horse- 
back riding  and  all  rec- 
reations. 

"Write  for 
BandsomelllustratedBooklet 

PUBLICITY  AGENT 
Cape  May  Court  Home,  N.  J. 
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H  OTEL-R  ESQ  RT-&. -TRAVEL.- P  EPA  RTMEN-T 


VIRCINIA 


CRUISES-TOURS 


'  Heaven 
and  Earth 
never  agreed 
better  to  frame 
a  place  for 
mans  habitation" 


So  wrote  Captain  John  Smith  to  his  King 
vhen  he  first  saw  Tidewater  Virginia  in 

607. 

Today  :his  famous  region  has  surpassed 
even  the  glowing  description  of  its  doughty 
discoverer.  To  the  twenty-five  miles  of 
dazzling  white  beaches  —  bordering  on  tall 
fresh-smelling  pine  woods  —  man  has 
added  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civili-  I 
zation  to  make  an  all  year  playground  of 
infinite  charm. 


Come  now  to  this  delightful  vacation- 
land  of  the  old  South.  Golf  through  the 
pines.  Play  tennis.  Enjoy  superb  fishing 
— yachting — hunting  —  riding — hiking. 

Many  fine  hotels  at  Virginia  Beach, 
Ocean  View,  Cape  Henry  and  Norfolk 
offer  excellent  accommodations.  The  mag- 
nificent Cavalier  at  Virginia  Beach  if  the 
last  word  in  smart  resort  hotels. 


The  Tourist  Information  Bureau,  Norfolk , 
Va.,  will  be  glad  to  provide  you  with  com- 
plete information  where  to  stay,  w  hat  to 
tee,  and  what  to  do  to  make  your  visit  in- 
teresting and  delightful.  Write  for  booklet. 


TOURS 


WARMINGTON  TOURS 

E 833  Hamlin  Street,  h  vi-iim,  llllnoln 
oroprSasOtip.  gOoantrie*  for  te«0  Sail  June  21 


CANADA 


The  Ojibway  Hotel 

on  one  of  the  30,000  Islands 
of  Georgian  Bay. 
Fine  fishing,  excellent  cuisine. 

H.  C.  DAVIS 
Ojibway  Island,  Ont.,  Canada 


NORTHERN  ONTARIO 
TIMAGAMI  KSiE 

North  Woods  Boncalow  Camp  in  heart  of  four  mil- 
ea  acres  of  virgin  forest.  1,502  I. ate*..  KverT  eom- 
-  ".mJ.Tf.il  Ashing.  Boating.  Bathing,  and 
Iking.  One  nleht  from  Toronto.  Booklet.  MR. 
ILSOS.  212  Maplewood  Aye.,  Toronto,  Ont..  Can. 


WAHNAPITAE  LODGE 

Pickerel  River  TMst.  1  nlcht  from  Toronto. 
Exclusive  Camp.  References.  Excellent 
Cuisine,  Clean  Comfortable  Beds,  Cabins, 
Expert  Native  Guides.  Virgin  Fishing.  Dis- 
tant Camps  for  Overnight  Trips.  Booklet. 
17.  W.  Barrett,  462 Ellicott  So,.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


■  j\ivir^  Big  Christian  Cruise 
LA  IN  U  to    Palestine  and 

Efiypt,   sailing  on  June  15th, 

From  S695. 

Student  and  High  Class  Tours 
to  Europe,  from  S575. 

For  Itineraries  Write  THE  WICKER  TOURS 
Richmond,  Virginia  EUROP 


EUROPE,  $7 


200  conducted  tours,  $2*25  up.    700  colleges  and 
schools  last  year.  Best  steamers.  Organized  enter- 
tainmenta.  College  Balls  in  Europe. 
PiK  l.FflF  TRAVEL  CLUB.  154  Boylston  St,  Boston 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Plan  note  a  different  vacation! 
Glorious  scenery — see  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, the  world's  most  beautiful 
capital— Montevideo,  city  of  roses 
and  Buenos  Aires,  the  Paris  of 
the  Western  World.  Modern  lux- 
urious hotels . . .  Go  now,  for  the 
fascinating  Fall  social  season  is 
now  approaching  . .  .The  voyage 
through  calm  tropical  seas  on 
magnificent  21.000  ton  liners  is 
a  revelation  in  travel  enjoyment. 
Fortnightly  sailings  from  New- 
York. 

Fattest  Time — Finest  Ships 
American  Legion        Southern  Crosit 
Western  World  Pan  America 

Apply  any  Tourist  Agency,  or 

MUNSON5Tt" 

67  Wall  Street.  New  York 


STUDENT 

CIQU  l/E 
TCW-QX 

via  the  MEDITERRANEAN 

Shore exeursionsGibraltar,  Algiers,  Pal- 
ermo, Naples,  Genoa.  Our  banner  Bailing 
S.  S.COLOMBO,  July  2nd,  entire  tourist 
class  specially  chartered.  Exclusively 
American  tourista.  Organized  entertain- 
ment, ewimmingpool,  dancing,  etc. 

Conducted  Tours  ail-expense  $350.  up. 

Independent  bookings  any  port  $125. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
2929  I         I  ..■  .  New  Y  ork  


SPAIN 


Sail  from  New  York  in  luxury  and 
comfort — on  one  of  the  modern, 
f;i-t  Spanish  Royal  Mail  Liners — 
and  over  smooth  southern  waters. 

Enter  Europe  by  its  hospitable 
gateway :  Spain,  the  spiff  of  t  ravel, 
the  land  of  marvelous  e ontrasta. 

Booklet  from  any  travel  bureau,  or 

Spanish  Royal  Mail  Line  Agency,  Inc. 

24  State  Street,  New  York 


Will  you  travel  to 

PUROPE 

v-^  twice 

in  order  to 
enjoy  it  once? 

What  will  your  trip  to 
Europe  be  like?  Will  you 
trust  to  luck  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  foreign  languages, 
customs  and  the  intricacies  of 
passports,  timetables,  etc.?  Will 
you  start  unprepared  and  learn 
from  experience  just  what  to 
do  and  what  not  to  do— where 
to  go  and  the  places  to  avoid? 

Or  will  you  — without  additional 
expense  — make  sure  beforehand  that 
your  trip  to  Europe  will  be  a  most 
enjoyable  vacation?  Through  the 
American  Express  plan  of  Escorted 
Tours,  your  entire  trip  is  arranged  in 
advance  by  experts  who  know  Europe 
like  a  book.  You  travel  abroad  under 
the  personal  guidance  of  a  tour-man- 
ager who  knows,  from  years  of  ex- 
perience, just  what  to  do,  just  how 
to  take  care  of  everything. 

ESCORTED  TOURS 

from  $429  to  $1950 

Irrespective  of  the  amount  you  plan 
to  spend,  American  Express  Escorted 
Tours  will  enable  you  to  travel  abroad 
more  comfortably  and  enjoyably. 
Write  today  for  any  of  the  booklets 
listed  below.  Everything  for  the  trip 
is  carefully  described  so  that  you  may 
have  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  you  are 
going  to  see,  even  before  you  start. 

American 
express 

Travel  Department 


American  Express— F.C.  TourDcpt.G 

65  Broadway,  New  York 

I  would  liketo  receive  booklets  giv- 
ing details  of  the  tours  checked  — 

□  Limited  Expense  Tours  —  Summer 
Months,  $4-19  up. 

CJ  Special  Summer  Tours— $745  to  $1,070. 

O  Quality  Tours— $1,370  to  $1,950. 


Name. 


Address. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


w^iU.  Hotel  St.  James  JM: 

Mldw»y  between  Fifth  Avsnus  and  Broadway.  An 
hotel  of  quint  dignity,  having  the  atmosphere  and 
appointments  of  a  well-conditioned  home,  Much 
favored  by  women  traveling  without  escort.  3  min- 
utet'  walk  to  40  theatres  and  all  best  shops.  Rates 
and  booklet  on  application.  W.  Johukok  4}uinn 


Cily.  

American  Fxpn 


..State  

I  Chequtt 

Iways  Protect  Your  Funds 


STRATFORD  TOURS 


Select 
Tours, 

452  V 


t  Summer  I  St 
rfrtta  Avenue,  Dept. 


Student  Tours 

from  *S7.» 
W.,  New  York 


When  writing  to  these  advertisers  will  you 
please  mention  The  Where-to-go  Bureau  t  \ 
It  uHll  be  greatly  to  your  advantage  to  ttttso 

TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 


TRAVEL  COMFORT 

Gives  positive  relief,  preventing 
all  symptoms  of  distress  from 
Sea,  Train,  Auto  or  Airsickness. 
Jjc.  W  $r.50  at  Drug  Stores 
or  direct  on  receipt  of  price  3 

The  Mothersill  Remedy  Co.,  New  York 


The 

American  Institute 
of  Educational  Travel 

Foremost  Educational  Travel 
Tours  officially  recognized  by 
more  than  ten  American 
Universities,  Educational 
Foundations  and  State 
Departments  of  Education. 

( University  credit  if  desired). 

587  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


EUROPE 

Escorted  tours  of  the  better  (Trade  at 
moderate  rates,  good  hotels,  June 
and  July.  All  points  of  interest  in- 
cluded    45  to  80  days.    I   *■  : 

up.  (18  persons  onlv  in  each  party.) 

Ask  for  Booklet 
COLPITTS'TOrRS,  cor.  Wash.  & 
Water  8ts.,  Boston.     Estab.  1879 


-—  ,^»-     UBiri   .-<>-. .    iiumuii.  smv.  AVI  J 

itter— small  copy  is  tivixn  Where-To~Go 


Department  of  Travel  and 
Resort  Information 

This  department  is  for  Country  Life's  readers  who 
desire  information  regarding  travel  and  resorts. 

Booklets  listed  below  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 
Urder  by  number  only  using  the  coupon  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  120. 
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WATER  TRIP? 

American  Mail  Line' 
World™       the  0rient-  RounJ  Pacifi 

Canadian  Pacific  S.S. 
I  ravel  Suggestions 

^T&JSFtlkh  Em"r(SS  °f  iWUttKa   K'aVing  N 
Soutnhda^n  .Fac,.s,  for  Your  Trip  to  Europe. 
\\«  YoSCrra"Afr,C2oCr,'ise— S  S    »»1»«£  "<  France  leaving 
>!  ,  ?     ork  January  22.  19'>9 
(ullegiate  Tours  to  Europe  192«. 

Front  C.  CTorfc 
Western  Mediterranean  and  Norway 
leaving  New  York,  June  30.  1928. 

Thomas  Cook  i  Son* 
Educational  Tours.  19>8 
European  Air  Travel 


Cruise — S.S.  Lancastria. 


-S.S.   Rrsolul. .  l  aving  New  York 


Cunaril  Line* 
Cunard  Budget  Plan  for  European  Travt 

Dollar  Steamship  Line' 
Round  America  Tours 

Mcrtiiirrin    ?"r}d    by  of   ,he    Orient— Egypt    and  the 

.Mediterranean;  leaves  New  York  every  two  weeks 

n     r°n  i3'         Harana  a"d         Panama  Canal 

K  turn  from  Europe  via  Mediterranean  -The  New  Route 

President  Liners 

Frailer  Belgique  Tours 
The  Mediterranean 

Fn  nrh  Line' 

To  Plymouth  in  England  by  way  of  the  Trench  Line  Steamers 
Suffren — The  Family  Ship 

Hamburg- Amrriean  Line' 
Across  the  Atlantic 
The  New  S.S.   New  York 
Around  the  World  Cruise 
January  7,  1929. 
Tourist  Third  Cabin. 

Holland  America  Line* 
Holland  America  Line 

International  Mercantile  Marine 
Europe  for  All 
Travel  Map  of  Europe 
The  Magnificent  Trio 
And  So  She  Sailed  for  Europe 

Italian  Line* 
Special  Winter  Voyages  to  the  Mediterranean — 1928 

Lamport  4  Holt 
To  South  America. 

Los  Angeles  S.S.  Co. 
Hawaii  direct  from  Los  Angeles. 
Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Hawaii. 

Lloyd  Sabaudo' 
Genoa 

S.S.  Conte  Biancamano 
S.S.  Conte  Verde 
S.S.  Conte  Rosso 
Matson  Line* 
Hawaii 

Munson  S.S.  Lines' 
South  America 
Nassau,  Bahamas 


and  3rd  class 
ind  3rd  class 


ing  New 
York  in  late 


Duration  from 


Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Co. 

2  73  Philadelphia  direct  to  Miami. 

North  German  Lloyd 
58  Transatlantic  Travel  Deluxe 
'.9  Muenehrn — The  Latest  One  Cabin  Liner 

292  stutluurt — One  Cabin.  Tourist  Third  ll.i--. 

293  Dresden — One  Cabin,  Tourist  Third  Cabin, 

Panama  Pacific  Line 
fil  Coast  to  Coast 
113  Around  and  Across  America 
29  4  The  New  California 

Raymond  d  Whitcomb' 
2Gti  Spring    Mediterranean    Cruise — S.S.    Carintliia.  1 

York.  April  7.  1928. 
207  North  Cape  Cruise — S.S.  CarinthUi,  leaving 
June. 

The  Royal  Mail 

295  Bermuda  Sailings 

Royal  Mail  Line* 

3  50  Cruises  to  Norway 

I'nion  Castle  Line* 
205  Tours  Around  South  Africa 
United  Fruit  Company' 

280  Fifteen  Day  Tour  to  British  West  Indies 
261  Twenty-fOUI   Day   Caribbean  Cruises 

296  The  Great  White  Fleet 

29  7  Cruises  o'er  the,  Gulden  Caribbean 

Ward  Line* 

84  All  Inclusive  Cruises  to  Havana  Ranging 
10  to  18  Days 

86  Cuba,  The  Loveliest  Land  the  Human  Eyes  Have  Ever  Seen 

LAND  TRIPS— American 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 

298  Pacific  Coast  Tours 

Tftos.  Cook  <f  Sons 

299  Calilurnia  is.  Hawaii 

Dollar  Steamship  Line' 
93  Round  America  Tours 

Fronl  Tourist  Co.*  • 
32  Independent  Travel  in  America 

Florida  East  Coast  R  It. 

281  The  East  Coast  ot  Florida. 

2  82  Along  the  Gull  Stream  Season  of  192  7-2  8. 
Raymond  <£  Whitcomb' 

103  Land  Cruises  to  California 

230  Land  Cruises  In  America 

North  Pacific  Railways' 

352  2.000  miles  of  Startling  Beauty 

353  Yellowstone  National  Park 
334  Ranicr  National  Park 

355  Dude  Ranch 

356  Alaska 

Rock  Island  Railway' 

104  Colorado  via  Rock  Island  All  Expense  Tours 
1»5  Personally  Conducted  Tours  to  Colorado 

109  On  Your  Way  to  California 

110  California,  the  Golden  State 

231  Colorado,  under  the  Turquoise  Sky 

2  78  Golden  State  Route  to  Southern  California. 
2  79  A  map  that  talks. 
2 SO  The  De  Luse  Golden  State  Ltd. 
Southern  Pacific  Lines' 

125  California 

126  Apache  Trail  of  Arizona 
131  Tioga  Pass  Auto  Tour 
133  California  for  Tourist 
13  4  Yosemite 

101  Catalina  Island 

302  Crater  Lake 

303  Sunset  Route 

30  4  Oregon  Outdoors 
305  Sequoia  Nat  l.  Park 

300  Outdoor  Life  in  the  Sierra 

•Country  Life  Advertiser 
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560  Fi/th  Avenue 
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We  Are 
Always 
At  Home 


"I 


1 


to  people  interested 
in  travel,  at  560  Fifth 
Avenue,  corner  46th 
Street,  New  York. 

Complete  information 
about  the  West — pleas- 
urable ways  to  Alaska, 
California  or  the  Orient 
through  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Trips  planned-to-order 
and  all  arrangements 
executed. 

If  you  wish,  we'll  send 
our  representative  to 
your  home  with  infor- 
mation or  tickets  at  an 
hour  convenient  for  you. 

Northern 
Pacific  Ry, 


|t  Mail  this  coupon  to  H.  M.  Fletcher,  % 
^  A.  G.  P  A.,  560  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  ^ 

I  My  Vacation  Trip  I 

I  I 

1  Name  % 
I  Address  | 


My  telephone  No.  is 
If  student,  state 
school  and  grade 


42-C 


Books  or  trips  I  am  Round  Trip  Summer 
interested  in  ( V )  Fare  from  New  York  City 

□  Yellowstone  Park       •      -      -  $108.82 

□  Rocky  Mountains  (Helena-Butte)  111.42 

□  Inland  Empire  (Spokane)  -  • 
0  Pacific  Northwest  I  Portland 


133.07 
138  32 
138.32 
228.32 
240.00 


□  Alaska  (Skagway) 

□  Ranch  Vacations  (all  expense) 
0  Escorted  Tours  — all  expense  — 

(from  Chicago)  $151.04  to  $238.61 

□  Canadian  Northwest      -  138.32 

The  "North  Coast  Limited" 
Sets  the  Pace  Out  West! 


CRUISES-TOURS 


MOTEL-RES  ORT.&  -TRAVEL.-  DEPART 

CONTINUED 


Church  Touring 
Guild 

See.  <S.  Parka  Cadman 

President 

Tours  to 

EUROPE 

$275  up 
HOLY  LAND 

AND 

MEDITERRANEAN 

ACCOMPANIED  BY 
EMINENT  SCHOLARS 

Write  for  Booklet  to 
Publications  Department 

THE  CHURCH  TOURING  GUILD 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  Mew  York 


No  matter  whether  you  plan 
to  spend  $300  or  $3000,  our 
specially  prepared  descriptive 
booklet,  sent  free  on  request, 
■will  be  invaluable.  Tours 
■with  escort.  Independent 
Tours.    Private  Auto  Tours. 

DEAN  8C  DAWSON,  Ltd. 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Established  years 
40  European  Offices 


DIXIE  TOURS  to  EUROPE  &  AMERICA 

Earn  trip  by  securing  members. 
BOX    204,    EUSTIS,  FLORIDA 


Luxury  Liners  Direct  From 

^  Los  Angeles 

mawaii 

Sailings  3  Saturdays  out  of  4 
Over  the  Popular  SouthernRoute 
3-WEEKS  INCLUSIVE  TOURS 
$281  —  up 
One  Way— $90  up 
Los  Angeles  Steamship  Co. 

730  So.  Broadway.  Los  Angeles 
505  Fifth  Ave.  140  S.  Dearborn 

New  York       s.,58  Chicago 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Via  HAVANA  and  Direct 

18  Days  to  3  Months 

NEW  MOTORSHIPS 

Join  the  Famous  "Santa  "  Fleet 

SANTA  MARIA 

Maiden  Trip  Jipril  26th 

SANTA  BARBARA 

Maiden  Trip  July  19th 
15,000  Tons  Twin  Screws 

Send  for  Booklets  TQ 

GRACE  LINE 

10  HANOVER  SQ.        NEW  YORK 


CRUISES-TOURS 


Plan  now  for 

The  Greatest 
Summer 
Vacation 


A  Cruise  to 

Europe 

and  the 

Mediterranean 


by  the  Cunard- Anchor  Liner  "Califoi 
'  from  New  York,  July  3  to  Aug.  'M. 

Our  seventh  consecutive 
Summer  Cruise — a  wide- 
reaching  voyage  covering; 
Madeira,Tangier,Gibraltar, 
Algiers,  Naples,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  the  Holy 
Land,  Cairo,  Naples,, 
Monaco,  returning  via 
Paris  and  London. 
The  supreme  opportu- 
nity of  worth-while 
Summer  travel  .  .  . 
glorious  days  at  sea 
.  alluring  shore  ex- 
cursions . . . adventure 
.  .  instruction  .  .  . 
recreation  .  .  .  and 
— moderate  rates. 


OTHER  TRIPS 

to  EUROPE 

Ask  for  our  programs  which 
offer  the  widest  possible 
range.  Particular  attention 
is  called  to  our  new  Popu- 
lar  Tours,   arranged  for 
those  who  prefer  the  in- 
formal but  congenial  at- 
mosphere of  the  Tourist 
Third  Cabin.  Splendid 
itineraries — low  rates 
with   very  comfortable 
and  attractive  accom- 
modations. We  have 
over  100  European 
offices  —  always  at 
your  command. 

Independent 
Individual  Travel 
at  all  times. 


THOS.COOK&SON 

585  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
and  Branch** 


REDUCED 
SUMMER  RATES 

Round  tripa — One  Way 
Water.  One  Way  Rail. 
Check  your  Auto  aa  baggage. 

...  illustrated  booklets,  No.  1 
II  way  N.Y. City,  our  offices  elsewhere 
or  authorized  S  S.  and  K.  H.  airents. 


NORWAY  MEDITERRANEAN 
HUIVIlAI    CRUISE,  JUNE  30 
52  days,  #600  to  #1300 

Spain,  Italy,  Riviera,  Sweden, 
Scotland,  Berlin,  ( Paris,  London  I. 
World  Cruise,  January  16th,  1929, 
110  days,  $1000  up.  Mediterranean, 
66  days,  January  80, 1929,  $600  up. 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE 


Comprehensive 
Tours 

Independent  and  Conducted 
Fairly  priced  —  Intelligently  planned 
Perfectly  managed.      Write  for  Booklet  C 

MERCURY  TOURS  1Vo,S^om"s 


Wide  Choice  of  Summer  Tours  To 

EUROPE 

Over  Famous  Old  World  Routes 
Extensive  Motoring  &  Sightseeing 
Small  Parties,  Cultured  Leaders 
Medium  8C  Low  Prices 


Special  Summer  Cruise  in  the 

MEDITERRANEAN 

On  fine  new  motor  ship  Theophile 
Gautier,  with  Tours  through  the 

NEAR  EAST  &  EUROPE 

Most  interesting  trip  in  the  world 
Medium  SC  Low  Prices 

Send  for  Booklet  desired 

UMPLE^IOURS 

447-B  Park  Sq.  Building,  Boston 
New  York  Washington  Chicago^ 
San  Francisco 


Escorted  Tours 

A  never-to-be-forgotten  trip  abroad  ; 
an  all  inclusive  tour  with  every  detail 
prearranged,  by  Fbanco-Belgiqtjb, 
by  rail,  motor  coach  and  private  motor. 

Cabin  class  steamers  for  the  ocean 

crossing..  . . 
Hotels  of  charm  and  good  living. . . . 
Carefully  planned  sightseeing  trips. . . . 
Leisurely  travel. . . . 
Expert  tour  mauagers. .  . . 

Let  US  send  you  our  booklet  "Your  Tour 
to  Europe"  showing  our  diversified  pro- 
gram for  Spring  and  Summer. 

Franco-BelgiqueToursCo.,Inc. 

'  'Europe  by  Motor"— American  Personnel 

551 -A  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Devon  ~4 

The  Shire  of  the  Sea  Kings 

Turn  back  the  pages  of  history  and 
ramble  through  glorious  Devon. 
Live  overDevon's  dream  of  ancient 
greatness  when  the  bold  adventur 
ers  of  the  sea,  in  pointed  beards 
and  starched  ruffs,  roamed  the 
towns  and  coasts. 

From  Lands  End  to  London  the  smiling 
pathway  of  tne  Great  Western  Railway 
leads  you  through  a  hundred  and  one  of 
the  thrilling  episodes  of  English  history  and 
legend.  Smuggler's  caves,  summer  resorts, 
the  enchanted  Lorna  Doone  and  Thomas 
Hardy  country,  the  homes  of  American 
pioneers,  etc. . . .  Enjoy  the  quaintness  and 
hospitality  of  Devon  and  the  West  Coun- 
trie  via  Plymouth. 

Quide  No.  76, containing  maps  and  illustra- 
tions, will  be  gladly  sent  to  you  on  application 
K.W.C.  GRAND,  General  Agent 
505  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

GREAT  WESTERN 
RAILWAY  of  England 
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PRING 


,  OU  have  break- 


in  Tlio  l<ni<l  of  (lie  Sk\" 


—Each  day  is  j 
a  qhrioui     /fuact  tltZl 

rttli  ^ninic        r  tinental  chefs  and 

uuvenrure     l  Southem  cooks- 

^  .   ••• .       •  m —   ^^5*  can'tbeatthatcom- 
^        SkimP  bination. 

Golf?  •  •  Naturally,  with  four 
velvety  green  Donald  Ross 
golf  courses,  one  chooses 
golf. 

Dinner:  You  dance  to  the 
strains  of  a  marvelous  or- 
chestra. Young  Don  Bishop 
is  getting  a  moonlight  motor 
party  together.  It  seems  the 
thing  to  do.  The  cars  are 
waiting.  Swiftly  they  glide 
over  miles  01  matchless 
highways  atop  the  world, 
through  forests  older  than 
time.  Far,  far  below  the  blue 
smoke  from  a  mountain 
cabin  curls  upward.  What  a 
land,  this  Land  of  the  Sky ! 

AshevifJe  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
night's  sleep  away,  by  through  Pall* 
man  via  Southern  Railway.  Or,  if  yon 
prefer.there  i  -  u  paved  highway  lead* 
ing  from  the  doors  of  your  garage  to 
the  porte-cochere  of  your  favorite 
Anheville  hotel. 


TRAVEL 


This  Travel  Book 

FREE 


fasted  splendidly,  y 
Through  the  win 
dow  by  y  ourbreak-' 
fast  table  the  mile 
high  peaks  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  seem  close  enough  to 
touch. 

You  step  out  on  the  sun- 
flooded  terrace  into  another 
sapphire  day.  The  pine* 
1  aden  air  coming  down  from 
the  mountains  is  as  sweet 
as  honey,  vibrant  as  a  violin 
note. 

There  are  the  Pembroke 
Bishops,  the  charming  fam- 
ily  you  met  at  Deauville  last 
summer.  You're  not  sur- 
prised to  find  they  come 
back  to  Asheville  year  after 
year  in  the  Spring.  They  are 
planning  to  explore  a  new 
bridle  trail.  Of  course  you'll 
go.  By  the  time  you  can 
change,  the  groom  has 
brought  a  silky  little  saddle 
horse  out  front  for 


you. 

For  motor  routing,  or  for  the  new  52-page  booklet  about  Aiheville,  write 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Asheville 

North  *  tffl  /  Carolina 


W here-To-Go  advertising  cover  s  best  prospect 
-the  income  taxpayers  on  $5/)00  and  over. 


RANCHES 


A— A  RANCH 

For  Your  Summer  "Vacation ! 
For  Your  "Boy . .  A  Pack  Trip ! 

TTXIQUE  among  ranch**  .*  Beautifully  located  in 
^  the  Heart  of  the  Cool  Kockir*.  Equipped  for 
your  comfort:  Private  cabins  ;  Battu;  Electricity; 
Exceptional  food.  Conducted  for  your  pleasure  t 
Horseback  ridine;  Unexcelled  trout  fishing;  Hunt- 
ins;;  Swim  mine;  Pack  trips.  Free,  informal  and 
healthy  oat-of-door  life.  Guests  limited  to  30. 
Christian.  References  required.  Season  Jane  I5th 
to  October  1st . 

For  your  boy:  A  twenty-five  day  Pack  Trip  through 
the  Rockies.  Conducted  by  expert  and  educated 
men  from  and  to  Jiew  York.  Limited  to  20  boys. 

descriptive  literature  on  request 

A2±5A  RANCH 

Encampment    S   *   *  Wyoming 

MEDICINE  ROCK  LODGEl^^ 

Ideal  Ranch  for  hoys  14  to  16.  3000  acres  pine  hills 
&.  plains  in  cattle  country.  Outing,  character  build- 
ing, careful  supervision.  Limited  number.  Heagnn- 
ble  rates.  For  Booklet  and  full  details,  writo  to 
lr.lt  Tlrs.J AJfkN  III  NTKK,  Mllen(  tty,  Montana 


Ask  The  Where-to-go  Bureau,  8  Beacon  Street, 
Boston  1  for  space  &  rates  in  our  department. 


CRUISES-TOURS 


(to  the  balmy 
[tropics 


TRAVEL-TOURS 
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TO  All  Expense  Tours.  In- 
f J>  elusive  of  Hotels  and 
Sightseeing  Ashore. 


Havana  *300  up  J^W.™,., 

9  delightful  dava  at  sea. 

Panama  £300  up  ^.t^^l 

and  3  days  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

Splendid  oil  burning  steamers  " Ebro*'  and 
'*  Essequibo** — built  for  tropical  cruising  — 
Swimming  poolt  Dancing^  Deck  games,,  etc. 
All  outside  rooms.  Send  for  Booklet. 

PACIFIC  LINE 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
Sanderson  &  Son,  Inc.,  26  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
 or  Local  Agents  


CARLETON  TOURS 

"Not  the  cheapest  but  the  best" 
StudentTours  to  Europe  $360up 

Write  for  Booklet  G 

522  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


summer  excursions^ 

For  a  wonderful  change  this  season 
. .  .  see  Alaska  .  .  .  top  o*  the  world 
wonderland!  Here  Is  a  vacation  trip 
unlike  any  you  have  ever  taken  .  .  . 
surpassing  in  interest,  thrills  and 
delightful  travel  any  you  have  ever 
enjoyed. . .  romantic  Indians,  curious 
Totems,  picturesque  cities,  unparal- 
leled heautyl  You  have  choice  of 
several  unordiuary  tours  .  .  .  here 
are  just  two: 

SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA 

Q  nr  1?  HAYS  -2J350  miles  of  de" 
v  oi  \l  unu  netful  voyaging. 

Round  trip,  including  meals  Clfln 
and  berth  .pIUU 

SOUTHWESTERN  ALASKA 

in  nSY?  —4.WW  miles  of  delightful 
13  UrtlJ  voyaging.  Round  C10C 
trip,  including  meals  and  berth  <piOO 
Sailings  from  Seattle  every  few  days. 
Ask  your  local  railroad  or  tourist 
agent,  or  write: 


E.  G.  McMICKEN, 

Passenger  Traffic  Mgr., 
1520  Railroad  Ave.  So., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


PACIFIC  STEAMSHIPCO 


ALASKA 

Escorted  Tonrs.Tuly2nnandl8th.  Banff, 
Lake  Louise,  Atlin  Lakes,  Mr  Rainier, 
Yellowstone,  Colorado.  Optional  route 
California.  Limited  partv  40  davs, 
Best  accommodations.  /'■•/..  jots. 
<  oi.riTTs'Toi  its,,,- ,/,<■;,.  »,  ,  r;.-.><<.-, 
eor.  Hash.  &  Water  Sts.,  Boston. 


Mail  this  coupon  to  E.  E.  Nebon,  P.T.M., 
629  N.  P.  Bids.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

MY  VACATION  TRIP 


Name  

Address 


BookiorTripiIam  RoundTripSummer  : 
interested  (V)  in  Fare  from  Chicago  : 
□  Ranch  Vacations    $57.95  to  $66.90 


□  YellowBtone  Park 

□  Rocky  Mts.  [Helena-Butte] 

□  Inland  Empire  [Spokane] 

□  Pacific  Northwest  1  Cortland 


59.35 
61.95 
85.05 
90.30 
90.30 
180.30 


□  Alaska  [Skatrway] 

□  Barllngton  Escorted  Tours 

(all-expense)  $151.04  to  $238.61 

□  Canadian  Northwest  90.30 


"Route  oS  the  North  j 
Coast  Limited"  { 

28  « 


Where-To-Go  forms  for  May  close  April  1 
Whrrr-To-Go  pulilnity  blanlirts  North  America 


WASHINGTON 


WforBeaxstifal^ 
Illustrated  Travel 
Book  FREE 

GET  THE  FACTS  about  Seattle, 
the  one-generation  wonder  city, 

In  the  "Charmed  Land" — America's 
most  fascinating  playground  of  snow- 
capped mountains,  blue  eeas,  great  for- 
ests, and  a  mild,  healthful  year-around 
climate. 

Here — at  the  crossroads  between 
America  and  Asia  —  gateway  of  an  em- 
pire prodigally  rich  in  timber,  fisheries, 
water  power  and  productive  climate  — 
is  where  a  world  city  HAD  to  be.  You'll 
enjoy  your  visit  in  this  remarkable"out- 
west M  city. 

See  All  the  Pacific  Coa»t 

Come  West  over  a  northern  transcon- 
tinental line.  See  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma, 
Portland,  then  south  by  rail  or  water  to 
Oakland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego.  Or,  come  north  to  Seattle  by 
train  or  steamship.  Ask  about  trips  to 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the  Orient. 

Low  round  trip,  excursion  fares  daily, 
May  15  to  Sept.  30;  return  limit  Oct.  31; 
stopovers  at  will. 


Metropolis  of  The  Pacific  Northwest 
For  FREE  booklet  write  to  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  R"t.  us,  Seattle,  Wash. 


TOURS 


EUROPE 


A  60  Days'  Escorted  Tour 

visitingKrance,ltaly,Switzerland.Gerniany, 
Holland,  Kelglnm,  England.  Ireland.  SW» 
(all  expense  included),  sailing  from  New 

York  July  6,  hack  in  New  York  Sept. 2, 
LUBIN,  care  Farley  Travel  Agency,  53S  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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I  Concluded  from  page  148) 

LAND  TRIPS— American  (continued) 

Union  Pacific  Rus.* 
Death  Valley 

Along  the  Union  Pacific  System 

li°nyon'ati0nal  P"K  BrTCC  Canyon-  and  Km*  Blwr  Grand 

California 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

1  o^fff Youna  Properties 

12  Day  Tour  to  Hollywood-by-the-Sea,  Florida 


LAND  TRIPS — Foreign 


American  Erpress  Co. 
The  American  Traveler  in  Europe. 

Amrrop  Travel  Service,  Inc 
Independent  Tours  to  Germany 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways* 
Twenty-four  hour  motor  Detour 
Seeing  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

Cunard  Line* 
To  and  Through  Great  Britain 

Daimler  Hire,  Ltd 
Automobile  Hire  Abroad 
Franco  Brlaique  Tours 
Europe  by  Motor 

Frank  Tourist  Co.* 
Europe  for  the  Independent  Traveler 
Tours  to  Europe.   192  8. 

French  Line* 
France 

Paris  of  Spires  and  Towers 
.North  African  Motor  Tours 
Across  North  Africa 

The  De'sert    "  Islam— AlEeria-  Morocco  (French). 

Across  the  Desert 

Morocco — Sunlit-Elotic-Oriental 

Tunisia 

Algeria 

Morocco 

German  Tourist  Information  Office* 
Traveling  in  Beautiful  Germany. 
Berlin  and  Potsdam. 
The  Rhine. 

Munich — The  Bavarian  Alps. 

Hamburg-American  Line* 
Ireland 
Germany 
France 
British  Isles 
European  Tours. 


The  Norwegian  Gov't.  Rpi. 

311  Vilsingland  Vacalions 
3  1 2  Norway 

313  What  You  Sec  from  the  Train  in  Norway 

314  Three  Towers 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb* 
193  Europe — 192  8. 
233  Guide  to  European  Travel 

315  Motor  Travel  in  Europe 

UNITED  STATES  TERRITORIES 

ALASKA 
Canadian  National  RR. 

HAWAII 

312  Alaska  and  the  Yukon 

Hawaii  Tourist  Bureau* 
154  Tourfai 

15  5  The  Story  of  Hawaii 

156  Hawaii  National  Park 

157  Rules  and  Regulations — Descriptive 

HOTELS  and  RESORTS — American 


159 
205 
253 
267 
238 
316 
274 
318 
319 
347 
359 
360, 


T,i'!'i"lMrn,Ca«f?rIlia^Y,eaw  Round  Va<,'"'on  Land  Supreme" 
Del  Monte  Hotel.  Del  Monte,  Calif.' 
Glen  Springs  Hotel,  Watkins  Glen.  N.  Y. 
The  Savoy-Plaza,*  New  York  Cily 
French  Llck.«  French  Lick.  Indiana 
The  Ale\andcr,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
The  General  Ogelthorpe.  Savannah.  Ga  • 
Hotel  Del  Mar.  Del  Mar,  Co.  Car.* 
Miami  Beach.  Florida 
Hotel  Touraine,  Boston,  Mass 
Asheville.  S.  C* 
Del  Monte,  Del  Monte.  Calif.' 


HOTELS  and  RESORTS— Foreign 

German  Tourists  Information  Bureau* 
3  43  German  Hotel  Guide 
344  German  Spas  and  Watering  Places 
.145  The  Black  Forest — Garden  Wurtten 
3  46  Golf  in  Germany. 


Itemberg 


TRAVEL  ACCESSORIES 

ilorrcromofc  A  Fitch 

206  Luggage 

American  Express  Co. 
3  48  Travelers  Checks. 
Bell  A  Howell* 

207  Fllmo  Cameras 

Benson   A  Hedges 
20  8  Cigarettes,  Cigars,  and  Smoking  Accessories 
Dean's 

209  Week-end  Boies  of  Cake 

210  Bon  Voyage  Boxes 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.* 

211  Cine  Kodaks 

212  List  of  Eastman  Kodak  Branches  throughout  the  World 

Hartmann' 

213  Trunks  t 

Revelation  Suitcase  Co. 

214  Revelation  Suitcases 

W.  W.  H  insJlio" 

215  Winshlp  Wardrobe  Trunks 


Department  of  Travel  and  Resort  Information 

Country  Life,  244  Madison  Are.,  New  York  City 

Please  send,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  the  following  booklets 
(Insert  numbers  from  list.)  From  Foreign  Countries,  except  Canada 
enclose  10c  in  stamps.  ' 


P.  O.  Address 


April 
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Sam  Mateo  Count? 

Free  library 


